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CORRECTIONS. 


Page  150,  3(]  line  from  the  bottom,  for  Thirteen  States,  ttoA 

Colonies. 

# 

Page  151,  note  (a).  Bj  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  ratified  in  18.^5,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should 
form  no  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  to  the 
north  of  Lat.  54^  4(y ;  nor  the  latter  to  the  south  of  the  same  par- 
allel. But  with  regard  to  the  territory  lying  between  this  parallel 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  there  remain  further  conflict- 
ing claims  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are 
not  yet  adjusted. 

Note  (6),  page  151,  is  erroneously  marked  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  notes  added  to  the  American  edition. 
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BOOK  LXXV. 
DESCRIPTION  OP  AMERICA. 


General  BgJlecHans.f'^Origin  of  the  Americans* 

The  historj  of  geographical  discoveries  leads  us  repeat-  book 
edlj  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  :  we  follow  to  them  i*xxv. 
the  ancient  navigators  of  Scandinavia  ;*  and,  after  seeing 


the  notices  which  they  had  collected,  become  lost  or  ob-^f  Ameru 
scuredyf  we  again  accompany  the  immortal  Columbus  toca. 
fliat  continent  which  ought  to  have  been  honoured  with  his 
name.:}:  We  are  now  about  to  traverse,  in  the  progress  of 
description,  the  different  regions  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
but,  conformably  to  our  usual  method,  we  shall,  first  of 
all,  cast  a  glance  over  its  original  features,  as  well  as  tho 
nu;e  of  men  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

The  spirit  of  system  has  sometimes  exaggerated   the  9°°^^^"** 
points  of  resemblance,  sometimes  the  differences,  which  America, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  observable  between  America  and 
tte  old  continent.    The  external  forms  of  the  new  conti- 

•  See  History  of  Geography,  Book  XVIII. 
t  Ibid.  X  Ibid.  Book  XXIf. 
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iicnty  it  is  true,  strike  us  at  first  sight  by  the  apparent  con- 
trast which  they  aflford  with  the  old.    The  immense  islandi 
'  composed  of  Asiat  Africa^  and  Europe,  viewed  as  one  en- 
tire region,  presents  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the  greater 
diameter  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  equator;  its  out- 
line is  pretty  equally  interrupted  on  both  sides  by  gulfs 
and  inland   seas;  and   the  rivers  descend  from  each  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.    In  America,  on  the  contrary, 
we  perceive  a  lengthened,  indefinable  figure,  abruptly  cot 
short  at  tiie  extremities,  with  the  principal  dimension  run- 
ning almost  in  the  direction  of  the  poles ;  two  great  penin- 
sulas united  together  by  a  long  isthmus,  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  isthmus 
between  Africa  and  Asia ;  immense  gulfs,  the  mediterranean 
seas  of  America,  which  open  on  the  eastern  side ;  on  the 
opposite  coast,  we  perceive  an  unbroken  shore,  with  only 
some  slight  indentations  at  the  extremities;  and,  finally, 
the  great  rivers,  almost  without  exception,  flowing  towards 
the  Atlantic. 

The  actual  differences,  nevertheless,  disappear^  or  at 
least  become  less  important,  when,  on  contemplating  the 
common  to  general  outline  of  the  globe,  we  perceive  that  America  is 
nen(s«      '  merely  a  continuation  of  that  belt  of  elevated  land,  which, 
under  the  names  of  the  plateau  of  Caffraria,  of  Arabia,  of 
Persia,  and  Mongolia,  forms  the  spine  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, and,  scarcely  interrupted  at  Behring's  Straits,  con- 
stitutes also  the  Rocky  or  Columbian  Mountains,  the  pla- 
teau of  Mexico,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.    This 
2one  of  mountains  and  plateaus — like  a  vast  ring,  crum- 
bled and  fallen  back  upon  its  encircled  planet — presents, 
generally  speaking,  a  declivity,  shorter  and  more  rapid  on 
that  side  of  the  basin  of  the  great  Austro-Oriental  Ocean^ 
of  which  the  Indian  Sea  constitutes  a  part,"!^  than  on  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  Seas.    This,  then,  is  the  great 
leading  feature  common  both  to  one  continent  and  the 
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other— a  feature  in  which  the  smaller  apliareiit  differences    book 
are  lost  '^^^ 

This  correspondence  and  continuity  of  the  two  g^^a^onihe 
ishnds  of  the  globe^  already  leads  us  to  reject  the  idea  of  tenn  JVeio 
the  more  recent  origin  of  America^— an  opinion  which  one  ^^'*"«^'- 
is  almost  ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  refut- 
ing, since  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  hydro- 
statics.   Yet^  how  many  opinions  are  maintained  in  geo- 
logy, which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics !  We  must^ 
therefore,  repeat^  that  the  level  of  the  sea  being  necessa- 
rily, within  a  few  feety  every  where  the  same,  no  consider- 
able tract  of  country  can  either  be  more  ancient^  or,  especi* 
ally,  more  recent  than  the  rest.^    The  expression,  JVew 
Omtintntt  ought  merely,  therefore,  to  recall  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  general  level  of  America  in  reality  presents  a  re-  Level  of 
markable  difference  from  that  of  the  old  continent    This||^/''"'" 
difference  does  not  consist  in   the  greater  height    of  its 
moontains;  for,  if  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  rise,  by  some 
of  their  suipmitp,  twenty  thousand  feet,  we  are  now  almost 
certain  that  the  mountains    of  Thibet    attain  an  equal, 
and  perhaps  a  still  greater  elevation.    But  the  plateaus, 
which  support  these  mountains,  are  separated   in  Ame- 
rica from  the  low  plains  by  an  extremely  short  and  rapid 
declivity.    Thus,  the  region  of  the  CordiUeras,   and  that  Elevated 
of  the  table  land  of  Meodco — aerial,  temperate,   and  8a-"°*|J^ 
lobrious  tracts  of  country — come    in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plains  watered  by  the  MR^sissippif  the  Jmaccon, 
and  the  Parana.    Even  these  plains,  whatever  may  be 
thdr  nature — whether  they  are  covered  with  tall  and  wav- 
uig  plants,  as  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri ;  or  offer  to  Savan- 
the  view,  like  the  lianas  of  the  Caraccas,  a  surface,  at  one  nosj^ncT 
time  burnt  tip  with  the  sun,  and  at  another  refreshed  byP^Q^P^'- 
tropical  rains,  and  clothed  with  superb  grasses;  or,  in 
fine,  similar  to  the  Pampas f  and  to  the  Campos  Parexis, 

*  A.  dd  Humt>oldt,  Berliner  Monat-Sehrift,  t.  XV.  p.  191,    Smith  Baitor/i 
^'»tuTal  flbtory  of  Pennsvlvania?  t,  T.  p.  4. 
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BOOK  they  op|M>se  to  the  fury  of  the  winds  their  hills  of  moving 
iixxv,  sand,  intermingled  with  stagnant  ponds,  and  covered  with 
■  saline  plants; — all  of  them  preserve  so  very  low  a  level  as 

to  be  rarely  interrupted  by  rising  ground:  for  the  ridge 
of  the  Jlpalachian  or  Meghany  moantains,  in  North  Ame« 
rica,  and  that  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Bra%ilf  in  South  Ame- 
rica, are  only  connected  with  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras  by  plateaus  of  little  elevation»  or  by  mere  ac- 
clivities, and  inconsiderable  eminences."*^ 

From  this  vast  extent  of  the  American  plains,  results  the 
immense  length  of  the  rivers  which  water  that  part  of  the 
globe.    Of  this,  the  following  table  may  convey  an  idea ; — 

IiBNGTH  AKD   COUBSE   OF  AMEBICAX  BIVBBS. 
Basin  qfthe  Great  Ocean, 

JjengOiin  logocs 
of  S5  to  a  degNc 

Colninbia,  or  Tacoutcbe-Tasse,  [or  Oregon]  *  .  .  320 
San*Plielipe,  {mpposed  course)  .....  300 
Colorado  260 

Unknown  Basin, 
MdiCteozie,  iht  OuDgiffihf  {River  qf  Peace)        •        .        •        025 

Basin  of  Hudson* s  Bay, 

Sfaaskashawan,  with  the  Nelson,  {its  mouth)       .        •        •  4G0 

Assinlboin,  with  the  Severn 600 

Albany 230 

Basin  qfthe  Jtlantic^  (North  America.) 

The  RWer  St.  Lawrence,  {from  Ontario)  •        .        .  220 

Outawas,  (its  tributary)      .......  176 

Coooeeticut «        .  100 

Basin  qfthe  Gulf  qf  Mexico,  (snbordinate  to  the  Atlantic.) 
Mississippi)  (alone)     ..•••..•        675 
Missouri,  with  the  lower  Mississippi  •        .        •        •        980 

River  Platte 270 

Ohio 220 

its  tributarits,      <i  Arkansas 410 

Red  River 350 

Basin  qfthe  Caribbean  Sea,  (same.) 
Magdalena, 250 

•  See  *The  Levels  of  the  Contineuts,'  pi.  4.  of  vol,  I.  of  this  sirmmarv  :  rr, 
the  Levels  of  Mexico,  in  tlic  Atlas  of  M,  de  Humbol  ]t.  * 
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Basin  of  ih^  Atlantic^  (Sodth  America.)  BOOK 

Lncth  In  kagfurt     i.t  v  v. 


Iti  tribataries, 


Orifloeo 480         — — 

Esceqajbo  •        •        •        : 125 

imazoD,  or  Maragnon         ••.....       1000 

Ucayal,  or  Apo*Paro  and  Beni       •        .  450 

Yotau 250 

Iiirna 250 

Paraiia-Gtiza,  or  Madeira       .        .        .  575 

Topayos 310 

Xiogo 360 

Napo 220 

Rio*Negro 325 

Tocaniin,  or  Ri?er  of  Gram-Para 500 

Paraiba 180 

Sao-Fraocisco 425 

Fknna,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata 710 

f  Paraguay 400 

I  Pikomayo,  (a  tributary  of  the  preceding)  340 

Its  tribataries,    'I  Vermejo 220 

I  Salado .250 

[Uraguay 220 

Moyale-Levou,  or  Colorado 3C0 

Oiso-LeTOu,  or  Negro lOO 

Owine  to  this  continuation  of  the  same  levcL  the  re-  Remarks 
spective  beds  of  the  rivers  are  no  where  less  distant  from  ofi,gVi\* 
eidi  other;  for  some  are  divided  by  mere  ridges,  andfre-«r^- 
qventlj  even   these   ai'e    deficient.     Accordingly^  many 
mers  mingle  at  the  early  part  of  their  course  those  wa- 
ters which  are  destined  for  different  estuaries.    Thus,  the 
Orinoco,  and   the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  to  the  Ama- 
MB,  communicate  by    the  Ckissiquiary ;   and    a  similar 
branch  unites  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira.    It  appears  cer- 
taia  tbat,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  boat  might  pass  from  the 
tribvtary  streams  of  the  Paraguay  into  those  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  wind  along  the  elevated  plain  called  Campos 
foraxis.    In  North  America,  the  same  circumstance  has  Great 
produced  an  infinite  number  of  lakes.    The  8lave  Lake,  "f^^^Vs. 
^  JMnibainf  and  the   Winnipegf  are  surrounded  by  a 
Imidred  others,  tiiat  are  lilcowise  of  a  very  considerable 
6ize,  and  by  many  thousand  lesser  ones,  which  in  general 
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sooK  are  bordered  by  a  ridge  of  rocks*  like  those  of  Finland. 
^^*^'^^*  The  country  becomes  less  covered  with  water  as  we  ad- 
'  vance  towards  the  sootli.    Still,  nevertheless,  Lake  Bupt' 

rior,  MxihigaUf  JBuratif  Eriep  and  Ontario,  in  Canada, 
form  almost  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  whose  superflaoas  wa- 
ters precipitate  themselves  by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  America,  under  a  rooro 
burning  sky,  sees  its  lakes  rise  and  disappear  with  the 
rainy  season.  The  Xarayes,  and  the  Fbera,  are  of  the 
number  of  these  more  or  less  periodical  lakes ;  amongst 
which  the  Parima,  better  known,  will  one  day  take  Its 
place. 
Two  gene^  From  this  general  division  of  America  into  lofty  moun- 
MrsV"'  tainous  plateaus,  and  very  low  plains,  there  results  a 
contrast  between  two  climates,  which,  although  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  nature,  are  in  almost  immediate  proxi- 
mity. Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
though  situated  between  the  tropics,  owe  to  their  ele- 
vation the  genial  temperature  of  spring.  They  behold 
oven  the  Paramos,  or  mountain  ridges,  covered  with 
snow,  which  continues  upon  some  of  the  summits  almost 
the  whole  year,  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues, 
an  intense  and  often  sickly  degree  of  heat  suffocates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  or  of  Guaya- 
quil. These  two  climates  produce  each  a  different  sys- 
tem of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid  zone  forms  a 
border  to  the  fields  and  groves  of  Europe.  Such  a  remark- 
able proximity  as  this,  cannot  fail  of  frequently  occasion- 
ing sudden  changes,  by  the  displacement  of  these  two 
masses  of  air,  so  differently  constituted, — a  general  inconve- 
nience, experienced  over  the  whole  of  America.  Every 
where,  however,  this  continent  is  exposed  to  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  heat  Its  elevation  alone  explains  this  fact^  as  far 
Cauieiof  as  regards  the  mountainous  region^  but  why,  it  may  be 
temwira.  lisked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of  country  ?  To 
ture.  this  an  able  observer  makes  the  following  reply :  **  The 
trifling  breadth  of  this  continent ;  its  elongation  towards 
the  icy  poles ;  the  ocean,  whose  unbroken  surface  is  swept 
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by  the  trade  winds;  the  currents  of  extremely  cold  wa«  book 
ter  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Peru ;  *x^^- 
tfcc  numerous  chains  of  mountains  abounding  in  the  sources  — — — ^ 
of  rivers,  whose  summitst  covered  with  snow,  rise  far 
lirave  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  the  great  number  of  im- 
mense rivers  that,  after  innumerable  curves,  always  tend 
even  to  the  most  distant  shores ;  deserts,  but  not  of  sand, 
and  consequently,  less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated 
with  heat;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over  the 
plains  of  the  equator,  covered  with  rivers,  and  which,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  the  farthest  distant 
from  mountains  and  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enor- 
mous masses  of  water,  which  are  either  attracted  by  them, 
or  are  formed  during  the  act  of  vegetation.  All  these 
causes  produce,  in  the  lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate 
which,  from  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  singularly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  alone,  must 
we  ascribe  that  abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 
rich  in  juices,  and  that  thick  and  umbrageous  foliage, 
which  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  con* 
tlnent.*'* 

Assuming  this  exiilanation  as  sufficient  for  South  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  we  sliall  add,  with  regard  to  North 
America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the 
torrid  zone ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sQcceeding  book,  stretches,  in  all  probability,  very  far 
into  the  frigid  zone,  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
North- West  passage  be  confirmed,  may,  perhaps,  reach  and 
sorround  the  pole  itself.  Accordingly,  the  column  of  frozen 
air  attached  to  this  continent,  is  no  where  counterbalanc- 
ed by  a  column  of  equatorial  air.  From  this  results  an 
extension  of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  confines  of  the  tro- 
]»rs;  and  hence  winter  and  summer  struggle  for  tlie  ascen- 
dency, and  the  seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
From  all  this,  however.  New  Albion  and  New  California 
are  happily  exempt;  for,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach 

•  A.  d^  Hamboidt,  Tableaux  dela  Nature,  t,  I.  p. 33.  Trad.dc  M,  Eyrir^i, 
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BOOK    of  tlic  freezing  \vinds>  they  enjoy  a  temperature  analogous 
^^^^*    to  their  latitude. 
77.      '.         The    productions    of   America  offer  some  peculiarities. 

Mineralo-  ■  * 

gtcai riches.  The  most  indisputable  of  these,  is  its  abounding  so  re- 
markably with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  met  with  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  principally,  in  veins  of  the  schis- 
tose rocks,  which  compose  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  of  Peru, 
and  of  Mexico.  Gold  is  met  with  in  the  greatest  quantity 
in  the  former  of  these  regions,  and  silver  in  the  latter.  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  the  plains,  mea- 
dows, and  little  clusters  of  rocks,  frequently  contain  vast 
beds  of  copper.  Before  we  inquire  how  it  happens  tliat  the 
New  Continent  is  distinguished  for  such  immense  mineral 
riches,  it  would  no  doubt  bo  well  to  enquire  whether  or  not 
the  interior  of  Africa  conceals  similar  metalliferous  regions ; 
nay,  whether  even  tliat  of  Asia  did  not  formerly  contain 
what,  in  the  present  day,  is  exhausted  ?  Taking  for  grant- 
ed that  America  is  decidedly  superior  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  avowed,  that  the  situation  of  its 
minerals,  the  jiosition  of  its  mines,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  its  physical  geography,  have  not  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed with  so  much  care,  us  to  enable  us  to  indicate  the 
cause  of  this  superiority. 

Animal  In  America,  as  in  all  other  regions   of  the  worlds  tlie 

"g  ^^'  miitn;^!  tribes  appear  to  bear  a  proportion,  both  in  their 
number  and  their  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
has  given  them  birth.  The  musk  ox,  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  the  Magellanic  ostrich  of  South  Ame- 
rica, equal  in  size  their  corresponding  species  of  the  old 
world ;  the  elk  or  stag  of  New  California  even  attains  a 
gigantic  magnitude;  but  all  the  other  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  lama,  the  guahaco,  the  jaguar,  and  the  anti,  yield  in 
size  as  well  as  sti*ength  to  the  same  description  of  animals 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  This  fact,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  confined  to  the  New  Continent.  The  animals 
of  New  Holland  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  again 
smaller  than  those  of  America;  and  the  same  decrease  of 
animal  life  might  no    doubt  be    remarked   between  Ne\y 
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Holland  and  Madagascar,  if  the  pi*e8ent  state  of  our  know-    xxxy. 
kdge  enabled  us  to  draw  such  a  parallel.  . 

y^etable  lifef  Avhich  depends  on  moisture,  shows,  onVegeubie 
the  contrary^  over  the  greater  part  of  America,  a  singular  uo^ns^' 
degree  of  vigour.  The  pines  that  shade  the  Columbia, 
whose  tops  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Next  to  these  might  be  named  the  plantain  and 
tulip  trees  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  circumference  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  The  low  parts  of  the  country,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the  barrenness  of  one  part 
of  the  region  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  plateaus  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  Llanos,  of  the  Caraccas,  of  the  Campos 
Paraxis,  and  of  the  Pampas ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  folly 
one  quarter  of  this  continent,  ought  to  deter  us,  in  respect 
to  its  vegetation,  from  employing  all  those  exaggerated 
expressions  which  are  servilely  copied  from  one  description 
to  another. 

The  absolute  diflforence  that  exists  between  a  great  nom-  Peculiarity 
ber  of  tiie  animals  and  vegetables  of  America,  and  those  of  [he^anl"^ 
the  old  world,  constitutes  a  fact  of  a  more  positive  nature.  <n^i'* 
With  the  exception  of  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  the  rein-deer, 
which  endure  with  impunity  the  rigours  of  the  frigid  zone ; 
except  the  seal  and  the  whale  tribes,  inhabitants  of  all  the 
shores,  and  of  the  IHddphis,*  probably  introduced  into 
Peru  by  a  colony  from  the  islands  of  the  Great  Ocean— 4dl 
tiie  animals  of  both  Americas  appear  to  form  particular 
species,  or,  at  least,  distinct  races.    Even  the  Americaii 
rein-deer,  or  the  caribou,  has  never  been  seen  in  Siberia. 
The  original  is  a  variety  of  our  stag ;  but  tho  latter  never 
passes  the  southern  latitudes  of  Siberia.    The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  great  wild  sheep,  said  to  be  met  witli 
in  the  interior  of  California.    The  bison,  and  the  musk 
ox,  which  pasture  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  seas  of 

*  Opossum  tribe. 
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BOOK    California ;  the  cougouar  and  jaguar^  whose  roars  resound 
xxxT*   in  distant  echoes,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
""■""""  to  the  farther  bank  of  the   Amazon  ;  the  anti,  or  tapir, 
conveying  a  faint  sketch  of  the  elephant ;  the  pecari,  and 
the  patira,  bearing  a  reHemblance  to  the  wild  boar;  the 
cabiai,  agouti,  paca,   and   other  s[)ecies  analogous  to  the 
hare ;  the  ant-eaters,  tamanduas,  tamanoirs,  all  devourers 
of  insects;  the  indolent  and  feeble  sloth;  the  useful  lama, 
with  the  vigogne;  the  light  sap»jou;  the  noisy  parrot, 
and  the  gaudy  serpent,  all  differ  essentially  from  those 
very  animals  of  the  old  continent  to  which  they  make 
Usanimais  ^^^  closest  approach.    All  the  animals  thus  peculiar  to 
America,  form,  like  those  of  New   Holland,  a  distinct 
family,  and  evidently  are  aboriginal  in  the  country  which 
they  inhabit    Would  any  one,  in  facty  attempt  to  affirm, 
that  the  cougouar  and  jaguar  have  swum  across  thither 
from  Africa  ?   or,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  touyou,* 
borne  on  its  feeble  wings,  could  have  traversed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  i  Certainly  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  animals 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  have  passed  from  Asia  into 
America;  since  none  of  them  can  live  in  the  frigid  zone, 
which  they  must,  first  of  all,  have  necessarily  crossed.    It 
is  equally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  the  animals  ex- 
isting on  the  globe,  are  derived  from « America ;  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  would  place  the  terrestrial  paradise  on 
the  banks  of  either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  would  make 
just  as  little  progress  in  this  investigation  as  they  who  as- 
sign it  a  situation  on  the  Euphrates.    Nothing*  therefore, 
remains,  but  the  accommodating  resource  of  a  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  with  a  vast  tract  of  country  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  waves,  which  formerly  united  America  with 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world.     Such  conjectures 
as  these,  however,  being  devoid  of  all  historical  support, 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.    Consequently,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  admitting,  that  the  animals  of  Ame- 

*  Brazilian  ostrich. 
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rica  origtBated  on  the  very  soil>  which,  to  this  present  daj,    Boinc 
they  still  inhabit*  ^^^^ 

This  origin  once  admitted,  we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  a  circumstance  which  is  common  to  both  continents,  ami  dSSfor- 
Those  species  which,  in  America*  represent  the  lion  and  •"*•*• 
tiger,  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  and  seem  to  derive  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  climate  the  ferocity  with  which  they  are 
animated.  In  the  same  country,  the  form  of  the  anti  or 
tapir,  slightly  recalls  to  our  recollection  that  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  thus  the  prolongation  of  the  cartilages  appears  to 
belong  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  birds  with  imperfect  wings 
and  irregular  plumage;  the  ostrich  of  Africa,  and  the  cas- 
sowary of  New-Holland,  seem  to  claim  a  natural  kindred 
with  the  touyou  of  South  America.  The  large  insects, 
the  enormous  reptiles,  and  the  birds  with  splendid  and  va- 
riously coloured  feathers,  people  the  warmer  regions  of  ei- 
ther continent.  The  climate  of  their  temperate  regions 
seems  to  have  produced  the  same  effects  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  two  varieties  of  the  ox  that  inhabit  the  pla- 
teaus of  California  and  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri, 
have  neither  the  habits  nor  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ferocious  buffalo  of  Caffraria.  The  wild  sheep,  and 
the  lama — that  intermediate  animal  between  the  sheep  and 
tite  camel— like  their  prototypes  on  the  old  continent,  de- 
light in  the  pastures  of  the  desert,  in  the  two  worlds, 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  every  thing,  but  nothing  is  iden- 
tically the  same. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  a  very  difficult  question.  Fowii 
The  race  of  animals  of  which  there  no  longer  exist  any  *"**""  *• 
individuals  in  the  present  day,  and  with  which  we  are  ac-       ^ 
quainted  only  by  means  of  the  fossil  bones  that  are  disco- 
vered in  the  earth,  belong,  in  general,  to  an  order  of  things 
very  different  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe,  and 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.    May  there  not,  however, 
be  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  fossil  elephant  of  the  Ohio, 

*  Myliut,  de  Origine  Animalium,   et  Migratione  Gentiuro,  p.  SB*    Geneva, 
1W7.    Buffon,  etc.etr. 
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BOOK  and  of  the  megatherium  of  Paraguay  i  Buried  in  mobile 
I.XXV.  QQ  j  superficial  strata,  the  remains  of  these  animals  may 
■"■""■"*"  have  belonged  to  a  race  which  became  extinct  at  a  compa- 
ratively modern  epoch.  An  exact  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  these  fossil  remains  have  been  found  can  alone 
decide  the  question. 
Physical  After  having  admitted  an  animal  creation  peculiar  to 
of"hr''*  America  as  well  as  to  New-Holland,  ought  we  likewise 
natives,  to  Conclude,  that  the  Americans  are  a  distinct  race  of  peo- 
ple ?  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  positive  history ;  for 
no  history  ascends  to  so  remote  a  period.  We  ought,  ne- 
vertheless, to  admit,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, whatever  their  origin  may  be,  constitute,  in  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters,  not  less  than  by 
their  peculiar  idiom,  a  race  essentially  diflferent  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  long  series  of  physiological  observations* 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general,  of  a 
large  size,*  of  a  robust  frame,  anu  a  well  proportioned 
figure,  free  from  defects  of  organization.  Their  complex- 
ion is  of  a  bronze,  or  reddish  copper  hue — rusty-coloured 
as  it  were^  and  not  unlike  cinnamon  or  tannin.  Their  hair 
is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  set  on 
the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  ejea  are  lengthened  out,  with 
the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples ;  the  eye- 
brows high,  the  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the  nose  a  little 
flattened,  but  well  marked;  the  lips  extended,  and  their 
teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth,  there  is  an 
expression  of  sweetness  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  gloomy,  harsh,  and  even  stern  character  of  their  coun- 
tenance. Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and  their  face 
is  broad,  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards  the  chin* 
Their  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  prominent,  and  deep- 
ly sculptured*     They  have  a  high  chest,  massy  thighs^ 

•  Rlumenb.ich,  de  Varietatc.  p.  257. 
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and  arched  legs,  their  foot  is  large,  and  their  ivhole  body  book 
squat  and  thick  set-*  Anatomy  likewise  enables  us  to  as-  i»xxv. 
certain  that  in  the  cranium,  the  siqierciliary  arches  are  ' 

more  strongly  marked;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  deeper;  the 
dieek^bones  more  rounded,  and  better  defined ;  the  tenfipo- 
ral  bones  more  level;  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  less  di- 
Tergiog;  the  occipital  bone  not  so  convex;  and  the  facial 
line  more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race,  with  whom 
itiiaa  been  sometimes  attempted  to  confound  them.  The 
shape  of  the  fordiead  and  of  the  vertex  most  frequently  de- 
pends on  the  employment  of  artificial  means  ;f  but,  indepen- 
dentlj  of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there 
is  no  other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is 
so  much  flattened  above  ;^  generally  s^ieaking,  the  skull  is 
light 

Snch  are  the  general  and  distinguishing  characteristics  Anomalies* 
of  all  the  American  nations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  wIki  occupy  the  polar  regions  at  its  two  extremi- 
ties.$  The  Hyperborean  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  the  South- 
oni  Paelches,  are  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in  their 
featttres  and  figure  present  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
Am  Samoides«||  The  Abipones,  and  still  more  especialtyt 
the  Patagonians,  attain  a  gigantic  height  This  strong 
and  nusciilar  constitution  of  body,  together  with  a  tall 
figure,  is  hi  a  certain  degree  met  with  among  the  natives 
of  Chili,  as  well  as  among  the  Garribbeans  who  inhabit 
the  plains  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Rio-Blanco,f[  and  amongst  the  Arkansas^ 

*  Bluinenbacb,  p.  146. 183,  194.  283.  Humboldt,  Essat  pol.  sur  la  Nouvelle 
*^>agne,  torn.  I.  p.  381 ;  cd.  in  8vo.  Felix  de  Beaujour  Aper<;u  des  Etats-Uuis, 
p.  1T3. 

'''  Blumenbach,  p,  218. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  torn.  I.  p.  397,  398. 

^  0.  Forsler'3  Voyage  lo  the  North-West  Coast  of  America,  III,  05,  Ulioa's 
Hi«torical  and  Physical  Notice  on  Sooth  America,  IT.  Vater  on  the  population 
of  America,  62  and  63. 

H  Hearoe's  Voyage  to  the  North  Sea,  157.  Charlevoix,  45, 
^  A.  de  Humboldt,  I.  334. 
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BOOK    who  are  esteemed  among  the  handsomest  savages  of  this 
^^-^^^    continent* 

T"  jT  All  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  coloara 
the  skin,  of  the  human  skin,  are  here  at  variance  with  observation  ; 
because  the  same  copper  or  bronze  hue  is,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America, 
without  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living^, 
appearing  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence.  Will  the  Zam- 
bos,  formerly  denominated  Carribbeans,  of  the  Island  of  St* 
Vincent,  be  cited  in  opposition  to  this  opinion  ?  They  ex- 
haled, in  fact,  that  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  which 
seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  negro.f  Their  black  skin 
presented  that  silky  softness  to  the  touch,  which  is  so  parti** 
cularly  observed  among  the  Caffres ;  but  they  were  descend- 
ed from  a  mixture  of  the  natives  with  a  race  of  Africans.i 
The  true  Carribbeans  are  red. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California, 
is  deep,$  although  the  former  inhabit  the  temperate  zone, 
and  the  latter  live  near  the  tropic.  The  natives  of  New- 
Spain,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,||  are  darker  coloured  than 
the  Indians  of  Quito  and  of  New  Granada,  who  inhabit 
a  precisely  analogous  climate.  We  even  find  that  the  na« 
tions  dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gala,  are  browner 
than  those  that  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala. 
The  people  of  Rio  Negro  are  darker  than  these  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  yet  the  banks  of  the  former  of  tliese  two 
rivers  enjoy  a  cooler  climate.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana, 
especially  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  there  exist  se- 
veral tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion,  who  never  have  min- 
gled with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded  by  other  na- 
tions of  a  dark  brown.^    The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid 

•  Charlevoix,  VI.  165. 

t  Thibault  de  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44.    Blot,  Voyage 
«  de  la  France  eqtiinoxiale,  352.    Blumenbach,  p.  180  and  181. 

%  Leblond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles,  toro.  I.  chap.  9. 
$  BluoiGubach,  147.  ||  L.  c.  11.  chap.  Vf.  passim. 

7  Humboldt,  I.  c.  I.  p.  386. 
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zone^  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table  land  of  the  Cordil-  book 
leras  of  the  Andes ;  those  who,  under  the  45""  of  south  lati-  ^^^^^^' 
tadOf  live  upon  fish  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Chonosy  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  they 
iriio  cultivate  under  a  burning  sun  the  banana  in  the  nar- 
rowest and  deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
raoontains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  con- 
qoest,  while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  are 
perfectly  naked,  and,  consequently,  are  always  exposed  to 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  where,  in  short, 
it  is  found  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very 
little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually  occupies;  and 
never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the  body 
that  are  constantly  covered,  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those 
that  are  in  contact  with  a  hot  and  humid  air.  Their 
infants  are  never  white  when  they  are  born;  and  the  In- 
dian Caziques,  who  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  luxury, 
and  who  keep  themselves  constantly  dressed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  habitations,  have  all  the  parts  of  their  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  of  the  same  brownish  red,  or  copper 
colour. 

This  deep  tint  continues  to  be  met  with  as  far  as  the^^cep. 
remotest  coast  that  borders  on  Asia.  It  is  only  under  the  '°"^' 
54^  10'  north  latitude,  at  Cloak  bay,  in  the  midst  of  In- 
dians with  a  copper-coloured  skin,  small  and  very  long 
eyes,  that  a  tribe  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished, 
who  have  large  eyes,  European  features,  and  skin  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  even  our  own  peasants.  Michi- 
klnakou,  the  chief  of  the  Miamis,  spoke  to  M.  Yolney* 
of  Indians  in  Canada,  who  only  become  brown  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  by  rubbing  their  skin  with  fat  and 
the  juices  of  herbs.  According  to  Major  Flke,t  the  in- 
Menomenes  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 


*  Tableau  des  Etats-Uois,  1. 11.  p,  435.  t  Voyage,  1. 151. 
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BOOK  features^  by  their  largo  and  expressive  eyes,  and  by  a  com- 
XXXV.  piexion  of  a  clearer  tint  than  any  of  the  other  hordes  of 
"  the  ChiH>oways.  The  expression  of  their  countenance  at 
once  breathes  sweetness,  and  a  noble  independence.  They 
are  all  of  them  finely  formed,  and  are  of  a  middle  statare. 
The  Li-Panb,*  vfho,  to  the  number  of  about  800  warriors, 
wander  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio-Grande  to  the  interior 
of  the  province  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  have  light  hair, 
and.  In  general,  are  fine  looking  men.  According  to 
Adolphus .  Decker,t  who,  in  1664,  accompanied  the  Datch 
admiral  PErmite  round  Cape  Horn,  people  are  likewise 
met  with  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  are  bom  white,  bat 
who  paint  their  bodies  red  and  other  colours.  These  tri- 
fling anomalies,  however  well  authenticated,  would  only 
tend  still  more  strongly  to  prove,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  climate  and  elevation  inhabited  by  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  nature  never  deviates  from  the  laws  un« 
der  which  she  has  acted  for  many  thousand  years. 
Beard  of       tjjq  Jeflfd,   which    travellers  formerly  refused  to  the 

the  Aine-      .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  /•  .  •  . 

licans.  Americans,  is  at  last  restored  and  confirmed  to  them  m 
the  present  day.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone  and  South  America,  have  generally  a  small  beard, 
which  becomes  larger  by  shaving.  Still,  however,  there 
are  many  individuals  who  have  neither  beard  nor  hair  on 
any  part  of  their  person  except  their  head.  Galeuo:]^  in- 
forms us,  that  among  the  Patagonians  there  are  many  old 
men  who  have  beards,  although  they  are  short  and  thin. 
Almost  all  the  Indians  in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  wear 
small  mustachios,  which  modem  travellers  have  likewise 
discovered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  When  we  collect  together,  and  compare  all 
tUese  dififerent  facts,  it  appears  a  conclusive  inference  that 
the  Indians  have  a  larger  quantity  of  beard,  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  Besides,  this  apparent 
want  of  beard  is  a  distinguishing  feature  which  does  not 

*  Idem.  n.  145.  t  Labordc,  Hist,  des  Navig.  I.  244,  bis. 

%  Viaje  al  Estrecho  de  Magellanes,  p.  331. 
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fidosiTelj  belong  to  the  Americans.  Many  hordes  of  book 
asstem  Asia,  the  Aleatians,  and,  especiaUy,  some  nations  ^^^^^* 
•f  Afrlcm  negroes,  hato  so  very  little  beard  that  one  ' 

■igbt  almost  be  te»ptcd  to  deny  altogether  its  existence* 
Tlie  negroes  of  Congo  and  the  Caribs,  two  remarkably 
robast  races  of  men,  who  are  often  of  a  colossal  size,  prove 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  physiological  dream  to  look 
ipen  a  beardless  chin  as  a  certain  indication  of  degeneracy 
and  physical  vreakness  in  the  huoMtn  species. 

These  physiological  characters  undoubtedly  establish  a  The  Ame- 
close  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race^  ai^of  tbe^ 
that  Inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  as  same  na^ 
well  as  the  Malays,  or  the  fairest  of  tlie  natives  of  Polyne*  ^^ 
sia,  and  of  the  other  archipelagos  of  Oceanica.    This  re« 
semblance,  however,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  mere 
Gdoor,  cannot  apj^y  to  the  more  rasential  parts^^he  era-* 
mmn^  the  hair,  and  the  profile.    If,  in  the  system  of  the 
wtity  of  the  hnman  iqiecies,  the  Americans  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  Mongol  race,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  dor* 
mg  an  almost  countless  succession  of  ages,  it  has  been  sepa* 
rated  from  its  parent  trunk,  and  subjected  to  the  gradual 
intoenco  of  a  peculiar  climate. 

Next  to  phystolof^cal  characters,  language  is  the  most  inquiry 
indispatable  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  diflerent  nations.  [^  unguL 
It  is  litHB  the  languages  of  America  that  the  most  positive  s^s. 
iadicatioos  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived  of  that  emigra<> 
tion  of  the^people  of  Asia,  to  which  the  population  of  the 
new  wwld  has  been  ascribed.    Mr.  Smith  Barton  was  the 
first  who  gave  any  thing  like  consistence  to  this  hypothesis^ 
1^  comparing  tofpsther  a  great  number  of  diflTerent  Ameri** 
can  and  Asiatic  idioms.*    These  analogies,  as  well  as  those 
wUdihad  been  collected  by  the  Abbe  Hervas,t  and  M. 
TatBr4  are,  bo  doubt,  too  numerous  to  be  looked  upon  as 
flie  mete  result  of  chance;  and  yet^  after  all^  as  M.  Yater 

•  SroiOi  Baiton,  New  Views,  &c, 

t  Hervas,  Dictlonnaire  Polyglotte,  p.  38,  etc. 

%  Vatier,  oo  the  population  of  America,  p.  155« 
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BOOK    remarks,  they  pi*ovc  nothing  beyond  single  comtnanications^ 

i^xr.   and  partial  emigrations.    Of  geographical  connexioiiy  they 

••""""■""  are  almost  completely  destitute ;  and»  without  this  concate- 

nationf  how  is  it  possible  to  deduce  from  them  any  rational 

conclusion  i 

We  hare  revised  the  researches  of  the  three  above  named 
learned  individuals,  and,  although  we  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at  our  disposal,  we  obtained  results 
which,  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 
Origin  of  At  first,  we  discovered  the  undeniable  geographical  con* 
InVtmeri- "®^*^'*  of  many  of  the  principal  words,  that  have  been 
can  words,  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  resem- 
blance by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity ;  for,  they  are  en- 
tire words,  disfigured  only  by  terminations,  or  the  in- 
flexions of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
trace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth ;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  the  earliest  wants  of  life; — such 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  America 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  affinities  even, 
of  a  more  metaphysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  more 
fk^uently  broken.  But,  tliis  is  not  all;  during  our  re- 
searches this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present- 
ed itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  tiiese  lines  are  confounded  to- 
gether at  intermediate  points,  about  Behring's  Straits 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  the 
human  body — which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  there  are  two,  three,  four,  denominations,  derived 
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from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 

ent  roots,*  ^«v* 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities— 4ind  such,  too,  as  had  -^— — — 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
indaced  us  to  maintain,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  orginof  many  of  tho  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  tiie  interests  of  truth,  vre 
vUi  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations, — on  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Uif  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  ^«>"i^  ^^ 
fte  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nations,  searches^ 
hive  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

Sdf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
hzve  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

S<iy  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  followingthe  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of 
Apalachia. 

iihf  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
Ij  numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
018  nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  tliis  continent 
hive  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tbn,  and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5thf  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

•  Consult  the  following  Table  of  (he  GeogrttpHcal  CerknecH^n  of  the  Lun^ 
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BOOK  as  two,  or^  at  inost,  three,  and  had  net  coropletelj  formed 
i-xxv.  ^|jg  pronouns  of  their  languages.'iC'  It  seems  probable  that 
"""■"""^  tlie  emigrants  of  Asia  brought  with  them  merely  their  dogs, 
and,  perhaps,  their  bogs;  and  that  they  knew  how  to  con- 
struct canoes  and  huts;  but  they  did  not  give  any  particular 
name  to  the  divinities  which  may  have  been  the  objects  of  thpir 
worship,  nor  to  the  constellations,  nor  the  months  of  tie 
year. 

6thf  Some  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Polynesian  words  nay 
have  been  conveyed  to  .South  America  by  a  colony  fi*em 
Madagascar,  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  Great  Ocean, 
where  the  winds  and  currents  do  not  favour  an  easterly 
navigation. 

7tkf  A  certain  number  of  African  words  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  same  channel  as  the  Malay  and 
Polynesian  terms ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
have  yet  been  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  hypothesis.t  « 

8</i,  The  words  of  the  European  languages  which  seem 
to  havo  passed  into  America,  are  derived  from  the  Finnish, 
and  Letten^  languages ;  and  are  connected  with  the  new 
continent  by  the  Permian,  Ostiac,  and  Youkagire.  No* 
thing  in  the  Persian,  German,  or  Celtic;  nothing  in  the 
Shemitic$  languages,  or  in  those  of  western  Asia ;  notiting 
in  those  of  northern  Africa,  indicates  former  emigrations 
towards  America. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  i*esearches  and  of  those  of  o«r 
predecessors..  Some  Asiatic  idioms  have  penetrated  into 
America;  but  the  general  aggregate  of  the  languages  of 
this  continent — like  the  race  of  people  by  which  they  are 
spoken — presents  a  distinct  and  original  character.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  theii*  general  affinity. 

*•  See  the  numbert  and  the  pronoans  in  the  table. 
i  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

X  A  dialect  of  Lithuania,  spoken  in   Riga,  Courland,  Jager,  and  Livonia. 
Zeitungi,  cap.  684. 
♦  See  Tol,  1.  p.  570. 
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Among  the  prodigious  number  of  very  difTerent  idioms    book 
which  are  met  with  in  the  two  Americas,  some  of  them  ex-    i-^^^tv. 
tead  thenaelves  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country.    In  South     ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Anericay  Patagonia  and  Chili  appear,  in  some  measure,  analogy  of 
to  possess  only  one  single  language.    Dialects  of  the  Ian-  e*J,®j^'jf^ms, 
gQige  of  the  Quaranis  are  diffused  from  Brazil  to  Rio  Ne- 
p%  and  even,  by  means  of  the  Omagua  idiom,   as  far 
as  (^uito  itself.    There  is  an  analogy  between  the  langua- 
gtt  of  the  LuU  and  of  the  VUela ;  and  a  still  greater  be- 
tween those  of  Jymar  and  of  SapiboconOf  which  decidedly 
kaie  almost  the  same  numeral  terms.    The  ^ichua  Ian-  j-  ^"  ^^^^^ 
giage»  the  principal  one  of  Peru,  partakes  equally  with 
those  last  mentioned  in  many  numeral  terms,  exclusive  of 
tko  aniJogies  which  it  offers  with  the  other  languages  of 
tte  neighbouring  country.    The  idiom  of  Mdipuri  is  inti- 
aatdy  connected  with  those  of  Guipunavi  and  of  Caveri. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  affinity  with  the  Jivanaist  and 
his  given  rise  to  the  idioms  of  Meepure,  of  Parene,  of 
Gbirropa,  and  of  many  others  that  are  spoken  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  higher  Orinoco,  and  the  ^maxon.* 
The  Caribbeans,  after  having  exterminated  the  CabreSf  ex< 
tended  their  language  with  their  empire,  from  the  equator 
to  the  Virgin  islands.    According  to  the  assertion  of  a  mis- 
sionary, the  eo/i&i  language  enabled  him  to  communicate 
with  all  the  natives  of  this  coast,  the  Comangoles  alone 
eicepted.f      Gily  con8idei*s  the  Caribbean  as  the  parent 
hmguage  of  twenty  others,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Tamanaca9  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood almost  everywhere  on  the  lower  Orinoco.^     The 
Miva  langtti^e  is  the  original  of  the  Ature,  Piaroa,  and 
Qoaqoa  idioms;  and  the  Taparita  comes  from  the  Oto- 
maca. 

In  North  America,  the  language  of  the  Jicctequas  extends  2.  Tn  North 
from  the  lake  Nicaragna  to  the  S7th  degree,  along  an  ex-   ^^^  ^^' 
tent  of  four  hundred  leagues.^    It  is  less  sonorous,  but 

•  V«ter,p.  141. 

t  PelUprat,  in  the  Galibi  Dictionary,  pref.  p.  vii. 

%  Diet.  Polyglotte  d^Hervas. 

f  Humboldt,  Essai  Polit.  1. 11.  p.  445. 
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BOOK  fullj  as  ricii  as  that  of  the  Incas.  The  sound  tlf  which, 
in  the  ^xtequot  is  only  added  to  nouns,  is  met  with  in  the 
'  idiom  of  Nootka  as  the  termination  of  verbs.  In  the  idiom 
of  Cora,  the  principal  forms  of  the  verb  are  similar  to  the 
Aztequa  conjugations,  and  the  words  present  some  affini- 
ties.* After  the  Mexican,  or  Aztequa  language,  that  of 
the  Otomites  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in 
New  Spain.  But,  besides  these  two  principal  languages, 
there  are,  between  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  2dd  de- 
gree of  latitude,  a  score  of  others,  to  fourteen  of  which  we 
are  already  in  possession  of  very  complete  grammars  and 
dictionaries.  The  greater  number  of  these  languages,  far 
from  being  mere  dialects  of  one  only,  are  at  least  as  differ- 
ent the  one  from  the  others  as  the  Greek  is  from  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  French  from  the  Polish.  It  is  only  between 
tlie  Aztequa  idiom  and  that  of  Yucatan,  that  some  resem- 
blance is  discovered. 

New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast,  form 
a  i*egion  which  is  still  but  little  known ;  and  it  is  precisely 
from  thes^  that  Mexfcan  tradition  derives  the  origin  of 
many  nations. 

The  languages  of  this  region  would  constitute  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  research^  yet  we  scarcely  possess 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  great  conform* 
ity  of  language  between  the  Osages,  the  KanseSf  the  Oiosi 
the  MssauriSf  and  the  MoJiawks.  The  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  fierce  Sioux,  is  common  with  the  Panis.  The 
language  of  the  Appaches  and  the  Panis  extends  from  Loui- 
siana to  the  sea  of  California*!  The  Eslenesp  and  the 
Runselen,  in  California,  likewise  speak  a  widely  extended 
idiom. 

The  Tancards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  are  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  clocking  sound ;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  so  poor  that  they  express  one  half  of  their  ideas 
by  signs.^ 

*  Hervas,  Saggio  Pratico  di  Lingue,  art.  IV.  p.  71. 

t  Pike's  Voyage,  French  translation,  t.  If.  p.  95.  218. 2^fl,  &c. 

X  Pike,  IT.  l.';0. 
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In  the  soQthem  proyinces  of  the  United.  States,  as  far    aook 
as  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between  ^^^▼* 
the  idioms  of  ^e  Choktaws  and  of  the  ChickasawSf  which  ■"-"~-^ 
have  likewise  some  appearance  of  being  connected   with 
that  of  the  Cherokees.    The  Creeks  or  Moskohges,  and 
the  Katahbas,  have  borrowed  words  from  them.    Farther 
to  the  north,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms 
the  dialects  of  the  Seneeas,  MbhawkSf  OnandagoeSf  Cayu" 
gas,   Tuscararas,  Cochnewagoes,  Wyandotes,  and  Oneidas. 
The  numerous  Mladowassians  hare  a  separate  idiom.    The 
dialects  of  the  Chippaway  language  are  common  to  the 
Fenob$eot$9  the  MakicanniSf  the  Mnsis,  the  MirragansetSf 
MMxes,  Mgonquins,  and  IM^tenaux.    The  Miamis,  with 
whom  Charlevoix*  classes  the  Illinois,  also  borrow  from 
them  some  words  and  forms.    Lastly,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Knistenaux,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  north,  the 
Esquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends  from  Green- 
land to  Oonalaska.f    Even  the  language  of  the  Aleutian  3.  in  the  s, 
islands  appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  the  gioQ,^  '^' 
dialects  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to 
the  Samoid  and  Ostiac.    In  the  midst  of  this  belt  of  po- 
lar nations — ^resembling  each  other  in  language  as  well  as 
in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  America,  at  Behring's  Straits,  constituting,  with 
the  Tchouktches  in  Asia,  an  isolated  family,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  idiom,    and   a  more  imposing 
Sgure,  and,  in  all  probability,  originating  fi*om   the  new 
continent 

This  great  number  of  idioms  proves  that  a  considerable  Cause  or 
portion  of  the  American  tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  pilcj!^" Jt* 
savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  still  plunged.  idioms.  I 

The  family,  or  tribe,  that  wanders  in  the  forests,  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  and  always  armed  against  other  fami- 
lies, or  other  tribes,  whom  they  are  arraid  of  encountering, 
necessarily  invent  words  of  command,  and  rallying  ex- 

•  Flistorv  of  his  Vovage,  VT.  578.  +  Cook's  Second  Vovaee,  TV. 
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jiooiC    pressions,  in  factf  cant  terms  of  war,  vlitch  serve  alike 

I.XKV.   fQ  guard  them  from  sudden  surprise  and  from  treachery. 

'^  ^  Thus,  tlie  MenomeneSy  a  tribe  of  higher  Louisiana,  speak 

so  singular  a  language,  that  no  white  has  ever  been  able 

to  learn  it.    All  of  thcnif  however,  understand  the  Algon- 

quin,  and  make  use  of  it  in  their  negociatioiis.'**' 

Pacu'iar        On  the  otlior  hand,  some  of  tlio   American  language 

theTineri-P^^s^'i^  ^   artificial  and   ingenious    a  composition,  that 

can  Ian-    q^q  feels   irresistiblv  disposed  to  ascribe    tlie  inventioii 

guages* 

pf  them  to  some  ancient  civilized  nation.  I  do  not  mean 
nations  civilized  to  the  modern  scale,  but  such  as  the  Grreeks 
"^'ore  in  the  time  of  Homer;  having  their  moral  ideas  de* 
yeloped,  their  sentiments  elevated,  and  their  imaginattoa 
vivid  and  cultivated  $  in  short,  who  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  yield  themselves  up  to  meditation,  and  to  form  abstract 
ideas. 
General  It  is  ou  the  formation  of  the  verb,  that  the  inventors  of 
°he"co[iju-  *''^  American  languages  have  principally  exercised  their 
gatioas.  gonius*  In  almost  all  the  idioms,  the  conjugation  of  this 
part  of  speech  tends  to  mark,  by  particular  inflexions,  the 
affinity  between  the  subject  and  the  action,  or  between  the 
subject  and  the  things  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  more 
generally  speaking,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  thus  that  all  the  persons  of  the  verbs  are  susceptible 
of  assuming  particular  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
tlie  accusatives  pronominal,  wliich  then  may  be  attached  to 
them  as  an  accessary  idea ;  not  only  in  the  languages  of 
Quichua  and  of  Chili,  which  totally  differ  from  one  an* 
other,  but  also  in  the  Mexican,  the  Cora,  Totonaca,  Na- 
tiquam,  Chippaway-Delawarian,  and  the  Greenland. 

This  astonishing  uniformity  in  so  singular  a  method  of 
forming  the  conjugations,  from  one  end  of  America  to 
the  other,  greatly  favours  the  supposition  of  a  primitive 
people,  the  common  parent  of  the  indigenous  American 
nations.  Nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  nearly 
similar  forms  exist  in  the  language  of  Congo,  and  in  the 

*  Pike,  vol.  I.  p.  210. 
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Basqae,^  whicfay  ii  other  rtspectet  hare  no  affinity  what- 
ever,  either   with  one   anetlier   or  with   the   American   *»3ttT. 
idiomsp  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  the  origin  of  these 
analogies  in  tlie  general  nature  of  the  hiiman  mind. 

Still  other  grammatical  refinements  comjdete  the  as- 
tonishment which  is  excited  by  the  languages  of  America. 

In  the  different  forms  of  the  idioms  of  Greenland,  Brazil,  other  pe- 
and  the  Beteif  the  conjugation  is  changed  when  they  speak  in  Uie  con- 
negalively ;  the  sign  of  n^ation  being  interpolated  in  the^"^^^^"''* 
Moscan  and  the  Arawague,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Turkish 

IwigMg*. 

In  all  tlie  American  languages,  the  possessive  pronouns 
are  formed  of  sounds  annexed  to  the  substantives,  either  at 
the  commenceraent  or  the  termination ;  and  differ  from  the 
personal  pronouns.    The  Guarani,  Brazilian,  Chiquitou, 
Qnichaa,  Tagalian,  and  Mantchoo  language,  have  a  pro- 
noun plural  of  the  first  person,  tae,  eaxinding  the  third  per- 
son to  whom  the  conversation  is  directed,  and   another 
which   comprehends   this  third  person  in  the  discourse. 
The  Tamanacan  idiom  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  language,  by  an  extraordinary  copi- 
oasnesa  in  the  indicative  forms  of  the  tense.    In  the  same 
idiom,  and  in  those  of  the  G-uaicures  and  of  the  Huazte- 
f  aea^  just  as  in  the  Hungarian,  the  neuter  verbs  have  par- 
ticular inflexions.    In  the  Aruwaque  and  Abipon  idioms, 
as  well  as  in  the  Basque  and  Phoenician  languages,  all  the 
persons  of  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  are 
narked  by  pronouns  being  permanently  prefixed  to  them. 
The  Betoi  idiom  is  distinguished  by  terminations  of  this 
kind,  eiEpressed  by  089  which  are  wanting  in  all  the  other 
laagoages  of  America. 

If  the  history  of  American  languages  lead  us  only  to 
vague  conjecture,  will  the  traditions,  the  monuments,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  that  country,  furnish  us  with 
more  satisfactory  information  ? 

*  Vatcr,  p.  210. 
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BOOK        When  the  Europeans  made  the  conquest  of  the  New 
^^'^^^'   World)  its  civilization  was  concentrated  in  some  parts  of 
Ancient     ^®  great    chaiu  of   plateaus    and    of  mountains.     The 
American  Anahuac    Contained    the    despotic   state    of    Mexico  or 
^oent"*       Tenochtitlan,  with  its  temples  bathed  in  human  blood; 
and  Tlascala,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  not  less  super- 
stitious.   The  ZaqutSf  a  species  of  pontiff-lyings,  govern- 
ed from  the  interior  of  the  city  of  Condinamarca,  the 
mountains  of  Terra-Firma,  while  the  children  of  the  Sun 
reigned  qver  the  valleys  of  Quito  and  Cuzco.    Between 
these  limits,  the  traveller  still  meets  with  the  numeroos 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  baths  and  houses  of  public 
entertainment"*^     Among   these  monuments,  the    TwcaUi 
of  the  Mexicans,  alone  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.    They 
consist  of  pyramids,  surrounded  by  others  of  a  smaller 
size,  called  Cho-JUddon  and  Cho-Dagofh  in  the  empire  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  Pkah-ToUf  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

Other  monuments,  however,  speak  a  language  which, 
to  us,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  The  figures,  in  all  pro- 
bability hieroglyphical,  of  animals  and  instruments,  en- 
graved in  rocks  of  syenite,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassiquiary ; 
the  camps,  or  square  forts,  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  furnish  us  with  no  evidence  whatever.  The  learned 
of  Europe  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  respecting  the 
inscription  in  Tartar  characters,  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Count  Maurepas^f 

Other  monuments  of  a  still  more  doubtful  nature  are 
mentioned.  The  paintings  of  the  Toulteques,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ancient  conquerors  of  Mexico,  clearly  indicat- 
ed, say  they,  the  passage  of  a  great  arm  of  the  sea, — an 
assertion  which,  now  that  the  documents  have  disappeared, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  veryjittle  confidence.^  As 
to  the  Mexican  paintings  that  are  still  met  with,  they  pos- 

^  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vues  et  Monumens  ries  Cordilli^res, 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Ansichten,  p.  79. 

t  Botturini.  Idea  d'una  Stona  di  Messiro,  quoted  by  M.  Vater, 
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sess  SO  vague  and  uncertain  a  character^  that  it  would  be    book 
rash  to  consider  thero  in  the  light  of  historical  monuments,     i^xr. 

Manners  and  customs  depend  too  intimately  on  the  ge* 
neral  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  on  circumstances  and  cus« 
that  are  alike  common  to  many  nations,  for  us  to  adopt  ^'°'* 
them  as  the  basis  of  historical  hypothesis.  People  that 
subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  manner  of  living.  Although  the  Tonguts  eat 
their  meat  raw,  and  merely  dried  in  the  smoke ;  although 
they  take  a  pride  in  puncturing  the  cheeks  of  their  chil- 
dren with  lines  and  figures  of  a  blue  or  black  colour;  al- 
though they  can  detect  the  traces  of  their  game  on  the 
smallest  tuft  of  bent  grass ; — ^these,  after  all,  are  merely  the 
characteristic  features  of  every  nation  that  is  bom  and  edu- 
cated under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  doubtless,  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  Tongusian  and  American  women, 
should  equally  have  the  custom  of  laying  their  infants 
naked  in  a  heap  of  rotten  wood  reduced  to  powder.*  The 
same  wants,  nevertheless,  and  the  same  local  circumstances^ 
will  explain  even  this  resemblance.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  like  the  Americans,  the  ancient  Scythians 
were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  their  enemies;  that  is  to  say, 
of  carrying  away  the  skin  with  the  hair  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;f  although,  no  doubt,  ferocity  of  disposi- 
tion may  have  every  where  excited  mankind  to  the  same 
excesses.  A  certain  number  of  more  important  analogies  Anaro^/ 
connects  the  religious  and  astronomical  system  of  the  Mex-  reiigfou* 
leans  and  the  Peruvians  with  those  of  Asia.  In  the  calen-  8y»t«>ns* 
dar  of  the  Azteques,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Calmucs  and 
Tartars,  the  months  are  designated  by  the  names  of  ani- 
mals.^ The  four  great  feasts  of  the  Peruvians  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  Incas,  like  the  Emperors 
of  China,  cultivate  a  certain  extent  of  ground  with  their 
own  hand.  The  hieroglyphics  and  little  cords  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  Chinese,  recal  in  a  striking  manner 

*  Oeargi,  peuplet  de  la  Rusaie,  p.  324.    Long^s  Travels  in  Canada,  p.  54. 

*  ITfrod.  t.  IV.  sect.  01.  t  ^»  f^^  Humboldt,  Viics  et  Monument 
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MQOigi    (he  figured  writing  of  tlie  Mexicans  ami  the  (fuipoi  of  Peru. 

xxxT.    Iq  ^  word,  tlie  whole  political  system  of  tlie  Peruvian  Incagt 

and  of  the  Zaques  of  Condinamarcat  was  founded  on  a 

union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  person  of 

an  incarnate  Deity. "^^ 

Without  attaching  to  these  analogies  any  decided  ini« 
portance,  we  may  remarkt  notwitbstandingf  tliat  Americay 
by  its  customSf  not  less  than  its  languages,  manifestly 
proves  the  former  existence  of  communications  with  Asia* 
But  these  communications  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
development  of  the  creeds  and  mythologies  actually  pre* 
Tailing  amongst  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  present  day. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  appellations  of  some  of  their  di- 
vinities would  necessarily  have  been  conveyed  from  one 
continent  to  the  other. 

No  American  tradition  whatever  ascends  to  the  incalcu- 
lably remote  period  of  these  communications.  The  people 
of  South  America  have  almost  no  historical  remembrances. 
The  traditions  of  the  northern  nations  go  no  farther  than 
merely  assigning  that  region,  in  which  the  Missouri,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio-del-Norte  take  their  rise,  as  the 
country  of  a  very  great  number  of  their  tribes. 
Known  mi-  In  general,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
Se  Ameri-  the  population  appears  to  have  been  continually  flowing 
can  people,  bjiek  towards  the  south  and  east  It  is  from  the  regions 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  that  those  nations  of 
warriors  issued,  who,  one  after  the  other,  inundated  the 
country  of  Anahuac.  The  hieroglyphical  pictures  of  the 
Azteques,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  remembrance  of  the 
principal  epochs  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  people.  This  migration  bears  some  analogy  with  the 
one  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  plunged  Europe  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  of  which,  even  in  tlie  present  day,  we 

*  Fischer,  Conjectures  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans;  in  Pallas,  Noveaux 
M^moires  sur  le  P^ord,  t.  IH.  p.  289—322;  copied  into  Sherer,  Recherches  His- 
toriques  et  Geographiques  sur  le  Noveau-Monde,  Paris,  1777.  This  loog- 
known  work  has  been  literally  copied  in  a  series  of  articles  inserted  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  five  years  ago. 
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stUI  experience  the  fatal  consequences  in  many  of  our  Bocial  book 
iiMtitolions.  Tlie  nations  that  traversed  Mexico,  left  be-  ^**v» 
lund  tbero,  on  tlie  contrary,  evident  trades  of  culture  and  — "^-^ 
civilization.  The  Toulteques  appeared  there,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  648  ;  the  Chichiineques,  in  1170  $  the 
Nahualtequcs,  in  1178;  the  Acoulhues  and  the  Aztrquesy 
in  1196.  The  Toulteques  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn  and  yf  cotton.  They  constructed  towns  and 
roads,  and,  above  all,  those  great  pyramids  that  still  re- 
main the  objects  of  our  admiration,  the  faces  of  which  are 
very  accurately  adjusted  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings ;  knew  how  to  fuse  metals,  and  hew  tlio  hardest 
stones ;  and  had  a  more  perfect  solar  year  than  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  efficiency  of  their  government 
manifestly  proved  that  they  were  descended  from  a  peo- 
ple who  most  themselves  have  previously  experienced  great 
victraitndes  in  their  social  condition. '^i'  Whence,  how- 
ever, was  this  civilization  derived ;  and  where  is  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  Toulteques  and  the  Mexicans  issu- 
ed> 

Traditions  and  historical  hieroglyphics  bestow  the  names  Hypothesis 
of  BnekuettapaUan,  ToUaih  and  Ji%ilanf  upon  the  original  [^e^uce  of 
abode  of  these  wandering  nations.    Nothing  now  indicates  ^^eir  de- 
an ancient  civilization  of  mankind  to  the  north  of  the  Rio»^  '  ^  ' 
6ila,  or  in  the  northern  r^ions  explored  by  Hearne,  Fied- 
ler, and  Mackenzie.     On  the  north-west  coast,  however^ 
between  Nootka  Sound  and   Cooke's  River,  in  Norfolk 
Bay  and  Cox^s  Inlet,  the  natives  shew  a  decided  taste  for 
hieroglyphical   paintings.f     When  we  advert  to  the  mo*' 
nunents  which  an  unknown  people  left  in  southern  Sibe- 
ria; and  compare  the  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of  tko 
TooUeqoea  with  that  of  the  great  revolutions  of  Asiar 
from  the  earliest  movements  of  the   Hiongnoux,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  must 

*  Humboldt,  Essai  polit.  1. 1.  p.  370  and  404. 

*  Marcband's  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  258,  261.  375.    Dixon,  p.  33?. 


\ 
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BOOK  bave  been  a  civilized  nation,  that  had  fled  from  the  banks 
^^*^^^*  of  the  Irtish,  or  of  the  lake  Baikal,  to  escape  from  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia.* 
traduio  s  '^^^  great  displacement  of  the  American  tribes  of  the 
north  is  established  by  other  traditions.  All  the  indigenous 
natives  of  the  southern  United  States  pretend  to  have  ar- 
rived from  the  west,  after  crossing  the  .Mississippi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Muskohges,  the  great  people 
from  whom  they  are  descended  still  inhabit  the  west 
Their  arrival,  however,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Senecas  were  formerly  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  The  Delawares  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  a  people  who  spoke  their  language*!  According 
to  Mr.  Adair,  the  Choktaws  are  descended  from  the  Chick- 
asaws,  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  Muskohges. 

The  Chipiouans,  or  Chepawayens,  alone  have  any  tra- 
dition that  seems  to  indicate  their  emigration  from  Asia. 
They  once  dwelt,  say  they,  in  a  country  situated  very  far 
to  the  west,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  a  wicked 
nation.  They  traversed  a  long  lake  filled  with  islands  and 
ice-bergs.  Winter  reigned  on  every  side  during  their 
passage.  They  disembarked  near  the  Copper  River.  These 
circumstances  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  thing 
but  the  emigration  of  a  people  of  Siberia,  who  roost  have 
crossed  Behring^s  Straits,  or  some  otiier  unknown  strait 
still  more  to  the  north.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  tradi- 
tion, the  language  of  the  Chipiouans  is  not  of  a  more  Asia- 
tic character  than  the  other  idioms  of  America.  Their 
name  has  no  more  a  place  in  the  immense  nomenclature  of 
Asiatic  tribes,  ancient  and  modern,  than  that  of  the  Hurons, 
which  has  been  so  unhappily  compared  with  the  Buires  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  Huiar  of  Carpin,  who  are  merely 
Ooigours.^ 

•  Compare  Humboldt,  1. 1,  p.  373,  II.  602,  ID.  231. 

t  Smith  Barton,  p.  47. 

4  See  History  of  Geography,  Book  XIX. 
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In  the  last  ^lace,  these  ttaditionsy  monuments,  and  cus-  book 
toms,  as  well  as  idioms,  render  it  ejLtremeljr  probable  that  i*^^^* 
there  must  once  have  been  invasions  of  the  new  continent  ^     .  ^ 

Conclud- 

by  Asiatic  nations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  circum-  ing  result. 
stance  concurs  to  throw  back  the  epoch  of  these  events  to 
the  darkness  of  ages  anterior  to  history.  The  arrival  of 
a  colony  of  Malays,  mixed  with  Madagascars  and  Afri- 
cans, is  a  very  probable  event,  but  is  enveloped  in  still  more 
impenetrable  obscurity.  The  general  mass  of  the  native  po- 
pulation of  America  is  indigenous. 
After  having  thus  detailed  the  whole  of  our  researches  Hypothesis 

^  respectiDg 

and  our  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  the  origin 
it  would  be  a  source  of  useless  fatigue  to  our  readers,  were  Ai^ricam. 
we  to  enter  into  a  long  analysis  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It  suffices  to  know 
that  every  thing  has  been  imagined.  The  very  conveni- ^®*"2^^^.^ 
ent  resource  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  has  been 
brought  forward  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  amongst 
whom  only  one  deserves  notice,  the  Englishman,  Adair, 
who,  with  considerable  erudition,  has  shewn  the  affinity 
which  exists  between  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.*  These  af- 
fiaities  prove,  in  general,  merely  a  communication  with 
Ana;  and,  in  some  of  them,  such  as  the  use  of  tlie  ex- 
clamation HaUda  yah,  he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  The 
Egyptians  have  been  assigned  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians. 
Mexicans,  by  the  learned  jHue^t  Athanasius  jKlrcAar,  and 
by  an  American  of  erudition,  whose  vast  researches  have 
■ot  been  given  to  the  world.:!^  The  astronomical  and 
chronological  systems  are  totally  different  The  styles  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture  may  resemble  one  another 
amongst  different  nations ;  and,  accordingly,  the  pyramids 

*  Adair's  History  of  the  American  lodians,  p.  15—220.  Garcia,  Origende 
kis  lodiofl  d'el  Nuevo-Mundo,  liv.  lU.  Valencia,  1607.  New  edition  by  Bar- 
oa.    Madrid,  1729.  t  Huet,  de  Navig.  Salomon. 

X  Sigueoza,  Extract  in  Equiara,  BiWiotheca  Messicana.  Compare  Hum- 
boldt, Vues  <»t  Monumens. 
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BOOK  of  Anabaac  bear  a  closer  comparison  with  those  of  Iiido- 
^"^*    China  than  of  Egjpt.    The  Canaanites  have  been  put  in 

-"■""'-^  requisition  by  Oomarot  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  ana« 
logy  with  tlieir  customs  that  has  been  observed  on  Terra* 
Firma.*  Many  writers  have  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
expeditions  of  the  Carthaginians  into  America;  and  it  is 
impossible  altogether  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.f  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  tlte  language 
of  this  celebrated  people,  a  mixed  race  of  Asiatics  and 
Africans,  to  assume  the  privilege  of  deciding  that  no  trace 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  really  does  exist. 
With  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  we  can  exclude  tko 
Celts,  notwithstanding  the  etymcdogical  dexterity  made 
use  of  to  discover  Celtic  roots  in  the  Algonquin.^  The 
ancient  Spaniards  have  also  very  feeble  claims ;  their  navi- 

^'c^otitu!  S^^^^*^  ^^^  exceedingly  limited.  The  Scandinavians  have 
preserved  historical  documents,  which  establish  the  foct  of 
their  voyages  to  Greenland;  but  they  do  not  ge  farther 
back  than  the  tenth  century,  and  merely  prove  that  Ame- 
rica was  already  completdy  peopled— «  very  powerful  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  AnMricaii 
nations.  The  celebrated  Hugo  6rotiuB$  has  very  awk- 
warkly  combined  this  historical  fact  with  some  coigectural 
etymologies,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  population  of 
North  America  from  the  Norwegians,  who,  except  in  Ice- 
land and  €hreenland,  have  left  only  faint  traces  behind  thent 
in  the  west. 

Asiatic  The  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans  has  met  with 

hypothesis,  ^^^^^g    supporters.      The  learned   philologist  Brere- 

wood,||  was,  perhaps,  the  first  by  whom  it  was  propoeed« 
By  the  Spanish  historians  it  was  only  partially  admitted* 

*  Gomara,  Hist.  Indiana.  1. 1,  p.  41. 

t  Garcia,  1.  c.  liv.  IL  Compomanes,  Antiguedad  Maritima  de  Carthago. 

:(  Valancy,  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,  fcc.  &c. 

i  Hugo  Grotius,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Americse.    De  Laet,  Nota  ad  dissert.  Hug* 
Grot.  Amsterdam,  1643. 

II  Enquiry  touching  the  diversity  of  Languages  and  of  Religions,  London^ 

T654. 
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De  GoigncSy*  and  Sir  William  Joncs,t  conduct,  without  ffooK 
diAcoItyy  the  ono  his  Hans  and  Thibetans,  the  other  his  ^^^^* 
Hindoos,  Into  the  New  World.  Famiel,  whose  work  we 
have  not  been  able  to  consolt,  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
Jfpanese  being  brought  forward,  who,  it  is  true,  may  in 
redity  lay  claim  to  a  great  number  of  American  words. 
Fanter  has  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  dis- 
persion of  a  Chinese  fleet,  an  event  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  bare  produced  any  great  influence  upon  the  population 
of  America.:^ 

For  Iialf  a  century,  the  passage  of  the  Asiatics  by 
Bbering'b  Stiraits,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  bis- 
iattcdl  probability  by  the  researches  of  Fisher,  Smith 
Barton^  Tater,  and  Alexander  de  Humbotdt.  Yet  these 
learned  men  have  never  maintained  that  all  the  Americans 
wer^  descendants  of  Asiatic  colonies. 

An  intermediate  opinion,  which  unites  the  pretensions  of  Mixed 
fbe  Europeans^  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  even  the  South  Sea  '^^p^^^'^'' 
IsUnders,  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  writers  of  con- 
siderable weight.  Acosta$  and  Clavigero||  appear  as  its 
supporters.  The  latter  insists,  with  reason,  on  the  high  anti* 
qdty  of  the  American  nations.  The  indefatigable  philo- 
logist, Hervas,^  also  admits  the  hypothesis  of  their  mixed 
origin.  It  bas  been  learnedly  dismissed  by  George  de 
Hom.^^  This  ingenious  writer  excludes  from  the  popula- 
tion of  America  the  negroes,  of  whom  no  indigenous  tribe 
has  been  discovered  in  the  New  World ;  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians,  because,  amongst  the  Americans,  nei- 
ther light  hair  nor  blue  eyes  are  to  be  met  with ;  the 
Greeks^  and  Romans,  and  their  subjects,  on  account  of 


*  WmiAtm  de  Vhcwdtbmt  det  Itecriptioniy  t.  XVm.  p.  50S. 

t  Anititt  RtnwdMf,  t.  !•  p«  4SS. 

X  Wtnoff  of  the  Difcovtries  in  the  North. 

¥  JUoiUf.  Hbtofia  natmrttl  y  moral  da  laa  Indiaf,  1. 1  c.  90. 

I  Clafigao,.  Scoria  di  Matiloo,  t.  IV.  dtmuU  1. 

V  Htr?aS|  Saggio  pfatico  d«Ue  lingue,  p«  96.     Vocabolario  Poliglotto, 

^  Georg.  Horaii,  De  Originibua  Americaaif,  lilr.  IV.  Bkp  Cbm.  1699. 
v«ii.  y.  3 
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BOOK  their  timidity  as  navigators ;  and  the  Hindoos^  because  the 
iixxv.  mythologies  of  the  Americans  contain  no  traces  of  the  dog* 
ma  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  then  deduces 
the  primitive  origin  of  the  Americans  from  the  Hans,  and 
Cathayan  Tartars.  Their  migration  appears  to  him  to 
be  very  ancient  Some  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
must  have  been  thrown  on  the  western  coast  of  the  new 
continent.  Still  later,  the  Chinese  conveyed  themselves 
thither.  Facfour,  king  of  southern  China,  he  contends, 
fled  thither,  to  escape  the  yoke  of  Koublai  Khan ;  and  was 
followed  by  many  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects. 
Manco-Capac  was  also  a  Chinese  prince.  This  systenv-^ 
a  mere  tissue  of  conjecture  when  it  first  appeared,  suffi- 
ciently harmonises  with  the  facts  that  have  been  subse- 
quently observed,  and  which  we  have  above  collected  to- 
gether. Some  bold  and  unceremonious  writer  has  only  to 
seize  on  these  facts,  combine  them  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Horn,  and  thus  favour  the  world  with  a  true  and  authentic 
history  of  the  Americans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  America, 
in  the  height  of  her  civilization,  may  in  her  turn  boast  that 
she  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Already,  two  learned 
individuals  of  the  United  States  have  maintained,  that  the 
tribes  of  the  north  of  Asia  may  just  as  readily  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Americans,  as  the  latter  of  them.*" 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  wise  will  stop 
short  at  the  probabilities  which  we  have  pointed  out,  with* 
out  vainly  endeavouring  to  combine  them  into  a  system. 


Jf.  B.— When  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published  in 
1817,  we  were  still  unacquainted  with  that  volume  of  «MitAn- 
cto/et,  (Berlin,  1812,  Part  III.  §  23)  which  contains  the  admi- 
rable discourse  of  Bl  Vater  on  the  languages  of  America.  The 
interruption  of  our  communications  with  Crennany,  prevented 

*  Bernard  RomaDs'  Natural  History  of  Florida ;  New  Tork»  1776.  J^er- 
son's  Notes  on  Viri^nia,  p.  16S. 
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w  e? en  from  knowing  that  it  had  appeared.  The  result!  of  BOOK 
the  researches  of  M.  Vater,  agree  in  the  most  essential  points  ^I'XXY. 
with  our  own ;  only  he  has  attended  less  to  the  geographical  con-  " 

nexioos  upon  which  the  following  table  is  founded.  But  his  la- 
boars  furnish  many  additional  arguments  in  faTOur  of  our  con- 
jectures, though  we  cannot  properly  afford  them  a  place  in  a  sys- 
tem of  Universal  Geography.  Whoever  wishes  to  prosecute  the 
subject  farther,  will  find  ample  information  in  the  above  and  the 
SQcceediDg  volume  (1817)  of  Mithridates.  M.  Vater  has  care- 
fully collected  tables  of  analogous  words  in  the  languages  of 
the  old  and  new  world.  Between  the  American,  Coptic,  and 
Japanese  (8);  the  Malay  (11);  the  Sanscrit  (5);  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  (20);  the  Basque  (8);  the  Celtic  (19)  ;  and 
the  Caucaiiian  languages  (9),  he  points  out  many  similarities. 
He  also  demonstrates  by  a  table,  the  connexion  of  the  Green- 
hndish  and  Tchouktchese  (26) ;  and  in  another,  the  connexion 
of  the  North  Asian  with  the  American  dialects  in  general. — The 
figures  in  brackets,  indicate  the  number  of  analogies  given  for 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  a  demonstrable  fact,  ^^  that 
on  the  north-east  parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  as  also  to  the  west  of  it,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Asian  coast,  there  dwells  a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same 
race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  blands  lying  between  the  two  hemispheres.^' — Part  ill. page 
339. 


TABLE 

Of  tht  Geographical  connexion  of  the  •Smerican  and  JisiaHe 

Languagee.* 

7kt  nm,  in  New-England,  kone ;  in  Yakoute,  kowni;  in  Ouigar,  kUn ;  ^         ^^.^  r^^ 
in  TarUr,  koun ;  in  Aware,  or  Chuataf,  kko.    Also,  in  Tartar,  kovj^  C£m^^  ' 
tc4 ; in Kamtcbadale, kmta-^ch ; in Majpur, gauU,    In Wogol, Aconutt,  Thik^t aJ.C** 
Hu  stars ;  in  Ostlac,  *o«.  ^ti^»J-  irr  fU^ 

*  AU  the  American  words  are  taken  from  the  works,  already  quoted,  of 
Messrs.  Smith  Barton  and  Vater.  The  latter  has  taken  a  great  number  of  t^em 
from  printed  Dictionaries,  or  ManuKriptt,  Some  bad  been  comnanicated  to 
him  by  M.  A.  de  Humboldt. 

3 
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BOOK     2.  The  suny'm  Cbiquito,  sovouf ;  in  Motca,  toua ;  io  Yakotite,  soUnu^ 
LXXV*       star ;  iD  Mantcbew,  chouny  sun :  in  OsUac»  tunnia;  in  Andi,  joweti ; 
— — ^— .     in  Wogul,  sonfa^  star. — In  Sanscrit,  iourya ;  in  Zend,  showr.* 

3.  Idem^  in  Quichua,  inti ;  in  La  lean,  tnnt ;  in  Altntian,  tiiMk,  (tbe 
firmament) ;  in  tlie  Tounguse  of  Ociiotitk,  ining^  (daj).  In  Lower 
Javanese,  ginni^  fire ;  in  Batta,  Iniang^  (God.) 

4.  Idem,  in  Chippewaj,  kesis;  in  Maliicanne,  keetchog ;  in  Tcberemisse, 
ketche  (S.  B.) 

5.  Idem^  NiU  and  nee,  Uie  sun  in  Kinai  (Russian  American)  connects  it- 
seirwitb  ne,  dajr,  light,  in  Birman;  nte,  eye,  in  Lieukieu ;  ne,  eye,  in 
Chiliao ;  neoga,  eye,  or  eyes,  in  Abipon. 

Tke  moon^  in  Astec, m««l/i  ,4  in  Afghan,  maischta ;  in  Russian,  nuiaUsch  ; 

in  Airare,  mos;  In  Sanscrit,  mati. 
2.  Idem,  in  Chili,  ctmjftn ;  in  Mossa,  cohs ;  in  Jesso,  or  Aino,  kowMUmi^ 

(with  the  article  affixed);  in  Yoolugir,  konintM  ;  in  Kathoniaa,  k»uti  ; 

in  Finnish,  koun. 

Io  these  names  we  have  corrected  the  Spanish  and  English  orthography  only  as 
far  as  was  necessary  to  render  tbe  analogy  evident. 

The  connexions  that  were  commenced  by  Messrs.  S.  Barton  and  Vatar,  and 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete,  we  have  marked  with  the  initials  of 
those  learned  geotlemen^s  names.  Sometimes,  also,  we  have  indicated  by  points 
those  very  remarkable  gaps  in  the  connexion  of  words,  which  yet  are  indisputa- 
ble. 

The  words  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  of  the  island  of  Kadjak,  are  taken  from 
Sauer,  io  his  relation  of  BUling^s  Voyage. 

The  Kamtchadale,  Youkagir,  and  Yakoute  words,  are  from  the  same  source. 
The  Tonguse,  from  Sauer,  Georgi,  &c.  The  Mantcbew  words  were  cotnmunl* 
cated  to  us  by  M.  Jules  de  Klaproth.  The  Jesso,  or  Aino,  words  are  taken 
from  a  manuscript  vocabulary  of  M.  Titsingb.  The  Japanese  terms  are  also 
from  a  vocabulary  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the  M^moires  de  la  Soci^^  de 
Batavia, 

The  Lieukieo  and  Birman  expressions  are  from  vocabularies  published  by  M. 
de  Klaproth,  in  his  Asiatic  Memoirs. 

The  Sanscrit  and  Malay  words,  &c.  are  borrowed  from  Mitbiidates.  The 
high  and  low  Japanese,  from  the  Memoires  de  Batavia. — The  Polynesian,  from 
Cook,  Entrecasteaux,  &c.  The  Ouigiir  and  A%han  words,  and  those  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  the  Audi,  Aware,  orCbunsag,  Kaboutsch|  KasikoumuiiSy  &g« 
&e,  from  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Klaproth. 

The  Wogul,  Oitiac,  Permian,  and  Finnish  words,  are  Uken  from  Vater, 
Smith  Barton,  and  Mithridates.  The  Lithuanian,  Courlandith,  PmcxIaD,  (or  old 
Prussian,)  from  a  manuscript  vocabulary. 

*  We  may  class  together  the  setmius  of  the  Goths  and  Germans ;  the  tol  of  the 
Latins  and  Manni,  or  Scandinavians,  anterior  to  the  Goths,  (vki  Edda  Sssmun- 
dina,  AlvismlU,  Strophe  16),  and  the  ««ii^ftf  of  the  Lithuanians. 

fTUit  only  a  aomiaon  tarminatran  la  Mexican,  or  Astec. 
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Tke  iterr,  in  Haastie,  ot ;  In  T&rtMr,  oda,  (V.)*,  BHUL 

Utm^  in  Chickaiiairy  pkmUekik :  in  Japaoeie,  fowcki,  XXXT. 

Hewif  la  Algonqoin  and  Cbippewaj,  alanks  In  Kotoirae,  alagan;  in 

▲snnl,  ^lak,  (S.  B.) 
Bmmn,   in    Hoastee*   <«e6;   in  Poconclii,   taxab ;t    >»    Clii- 

nesa,  ttafi;  and,  in  tbe  dialeet  of  Ko-kien»  tchio,.,,* ;  in  Gcor- 

flan,  teka ;  In  Pinnitb,  ttiinat ;  in  EsUionian,  taewas  :  In  Coiir]andisb> 

and  Pmcsian,  debbei^  or  Ubbet ;  In  Lettish  and  Li?oniaD,  de6d«f if« 
Tkimrik^'m  Chill,  Umes  in  the  Friendly  Islandi,  i&ugmOw:  In  Taga- 

tian,  imm^ ;  in  AIno,  f  oui ;  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  Hi :  In  Tcbukassey 

tcki. 
Saeond  comieiion  bj  the  north  t  in  Tnngnse,  lor ;  In  KHtanin,  t» ;  in 

AbasglaQ,  or  Airchase,  UnUa;  In  AltikesML,  tnmfo* 

2.  ACcOT,  in  Delaware,  haeki;  In  Narraganset,  Otilrc;  in  Persian,  cAaJbi; 
In  Boeharlaa,  thak  (S.  B.) ;  in  Mexioan,  tkU ;  in  KoHoush,  OeOn;  in 
Aleotian,  tthtkak;  In  Kamatehinse,  Karagasse,  Ice.  dtsAo. 

3.  /dnn,  in  Pem?ian,  ioc/a ;  in  Yacatan,  foNOMi  (8.  B.  and  V.) ;  in 
Tookafir,  U$fu  and  ^e.  (in  the  ablati?e,  kmang;  in  the  Finnish  of 
Olonetx,  Uiwou ;  in  Ingoosche  and  Tehelehengoe,  laiie ;  in  Birman, 
iBs»eoantr7.  lU  0      f- 

^HlBBrasilian,  lole;  in  Moscognlgne,  tomkahi  in  Ostlae,  tout;  in  tlM^^-^^^^^ 
Wognl»  toi  (S.  BO ;  in  some  Caaeaslan  dialects,  Ittt4;  in  Mantchew,  s 

twm:  in  Finnish,  touli.  •    Ci^^ct'*^  ^ 

Vater,  in  Delaware, mM andfteJk;  in  Saimdede,  frt  and  6<;  in  Karlle, pi  ^a     ^^^ 
(8.  B.) ;  in  Tnngnse,  M-o^e,  the  wares ;  in  Mantchew,  «r«,  riTor ;  ^J^  t    /*  •  ^  ^ 
hi  AHMDiaa,  eiii  and  me.  i.nt.H.c.        7 

2.J«sm,inMexiea0,a£l;  In  Wogol,  o/O,  rirer  (8.  a)| 

3Lj(fcm,  in  Vilela, ma;  at  Norton-Sound,  moot;  in  Tebottktehe,  mol; ; 

in  TkiB^iie.  mim;  in  Mantehew,  mouke  ;  in  Japanese,  myt ;  in  Lleti<* 

kleo,  nsmaotf.} 

*  Aceof^ng  to  what  the  learned  M.  Klaproth  has  informed  us,  M.  Vater 
oaglit  to  b«  thus  corrected :  in  Mongul,  oian.  The  name.of  fire,  0/,  in  Ouigo« 
Die,  may  l>e  looked  upon  at  approaching  the  Tartar,  od. 

t  Thif  lnuneoM  blank  has  oflered  ue  only  one  single  analogous  word,  libOf 
rain,  in  Toukagir.  The  approach  is  the  more  accurate,  as  t^bes^  and  dehbis, 
in  the  Lithuanian  languages,  mean  the  sky,  clouds. 

t  These  words  appear  inaccurate.  They  ought  to  be,  in  Mexican,  ail:  in 
Wogol,  atil;  the  great  river,  o^iid^  oo,  aehy  Ac.  &c. 

I  H.  Vater  discovers  these  American  words  in  the  motif  of  the  Copts,  and  in 
tka  If aarHanlan  mo.  The  resemblance  is  perfect ;  bvtf  we  ought  to  be  told 
what  Al  Vater  understands  by  Mauritanian.  As  to  the  Copt,  it  has  receired 
<Miiy  words  from  the  Asiatic. 
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BOOK    4.  tFaUr^  in  TamaDtc,  nono ;  in  Zamonket  rummi ;  in  Tchouktcbe  and 
XXXT«       Greenlandisb,  notin«,  nounii ;  in  Koriaik,  fumtcUout, 
I  Rainf  in  Brasilian,  ameu}  In  Japanese,  ame  (S.  B.) 

/d^m,  in  Algonquin,  kemtvan :  in  Lesgbian,  kema  (Id.) 
IFtmf,  in  Vilela.  no  ;  in  Omagna,  ehvetu ;  in  Ostlac,  fM»f  and  wU  (V.) 
It  maj  be  lookt-d  upon  at  approacbing  ivad,  wind,  in  Pebiwi ;  fPotAou, 
Sanscrit ;  wiatr^  Sclavonic ;  vetr^  Icelandic ;  vavothr  and  hvitkuth^  in 
two  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  now  lost.'^ 
^<r.  In  Delaware,  awonou;  in  Miamis,  onHntnweeh;  in  Kirgixh  and  An* 
bic,  ana  (S.  B.) ;  in  Sanscrit,  ovt.— In  lotic,  a  dialect  of  bcandioavia, 
opt.f 
Year,  in  Pemvian,  htmta;  in  a  Tcbouktcbe  dialeet,  hiout;  in  Alba^ 
niaa,  viet ;  in  Ostiae,  hott  (S.  B.) ;  in  Lieukieu,  rvodii,  month.*— In 
Hindostanee,  fwMU,  time.t 

Jtfbimfain,  In  Araucan,  ptr^,  (a  particular  name  of  tbe  Andes) In 

Toukagir^pea;  in  Ostiae,  pette;  in  Andi,  a  Caucasian  dialect,  ]»tl.— 
In  Sanscrit,  ptiro,  the  Pjrenees. 
Pield,  in  Ataitian,  conotico;  in  Taconte,  chonou  (V*);  in  Japanese, 
,   iboufii,  a  district. — In  Chinese,  hme,  kingdom,  region. 
WeigfU,  in  Acadian,  (or  Nova-Scotian.)  pamdemou ;  in  Mordwin,  potidSo ; 

in  Mockshan,  panda  (8.  B.) ;  in  Youkagir,  podannie,  high,  elevated. 
Mankf  in  Ottomac,  eoiUi ;  in  Takonte,  kitto  ;  in  Laplandish,  kadde ;  in 
Ainoy  kadaftchmaf4codan,  an  inclined  bank. 

Sea^  in  Araacan,  Umguen ;  io  Tnngnse,  lam;  in  Malaj,  lamU In 

J        the  Edda-Sasronndina,  loy  and  lo^*.} 
^jj\UAf'€^^  it^Laki,  in  Hungarian,  to,  and  ferto;  in   Aino,  to,  a  great  lake;    in 
JU  ^  1«^ ,  ^*  *     Tcbouktcbe,  twoUUmga^  a  gulf  of  the  sea ;  in  Meiican,  atoyail,  lake ; 

in  Lnlean,  tooton. 
River^  in  Greenlandish,  kook;  in  Kamtcbadale,  kiigh;  in  Samoiede; 
i^l'Ae  (V.) ;  in  Southern  Chinese,  kiang ;  in  Tcbouktcbe,  khuk  ;  In 
Kinaihsi,  kytnu,  (chain  somewhat  involved.) 
2*  Jinn,  in  Natches  and  Algonquin,  mUti,  or  oiMse,  (Missi-Sipi,  Miss- 
ouri, Blissi-Nipi,  te.  &c.)  in  Japanese,  myf,  water;  in  Lieukieu, 
ffitnroti. 
TVe^  in  Mossa,  ioukhMikhi;  in  Ostiae,  iouM  (V.) ;  in  Youkagir,  l^foA^, 

plant. 
Wood,  in  Chippewa  J,  miUic;  in  Samoiede,  mide  (S.  B.) 


^  Edda  Sviuundina,  1. 1,  p.  264.    AlvismSl,  Strophe  20. 

t  Ibid,  p.  365.    The  lotes  were  anterior  to  tbe  Gotbf.    They  were  giaats, — 
tba  Analiiii),  tlM  Patagonia nt  of  the  North. 

%  The  root  of  all  these  words  appears  to  be  Arabic. 

f  See  tlie  register  of  tbe  words  in  the  Edda  Ssmiindina.    Th^  word  rIfo 
signifies  all  fluids  in  general.    Liquor,  liqnidw. 
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ArctC,  io  Ntdoweai,  oekmi ;  in  Ztmaca,  ogai ;  io  Tarttr,  9gax  ( V.) ;  in     BOOK 
Kadymk*  kobogak^  a  tree ;  io  Afgbao,  oka,*  (see  gnts.) 

2.  Jitm,  to  OttooMc,  tmki ;  ia  Delaware,  todUn,  or  taukon  (V.) ;  io  Ta-  - 
koate,  fjfa ;  ID  Japaaene,  HitinU  wood.— In  Moogol*  iaeri^  pioe.->In 
the  Frieodlj  Islands,  foAov,  a  species  of  tree. 

3.  tftai,  in  Gnarani,  cum;  in  Tupi,  eo^tia;  in  Omagna,  eava ;  in  Vilela, 
cdMr ;  in  Maya,  Ir'oat ;  in  Malabar,  koM*  All  these  words  are  related 
to  the  word  for  grass,  second  series. 

Affifc,  io  Qaichua,  eora;  inOstiac,  ^r;  in  Tartar,  J(ram ;  in  Permian 

and  SclaTonic,  kora ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Oloneta  kor  (V.) 
Sialic,  rodk,  in  Caribean,  tebau ;  in  Tamacan,  tepou ;  in  GalibI,  tobou ;  in 

KoUooshe,  <c,  or  teU ;  in  Taoi,  tabou ;  in  Lesghian,  teb. — In  Astec, 

t^eik  moontahri,  roek ;  in  Turiiishi  tepe ;  in  Mongol,  tabakhanf  point  of 

a  rock. 
GntSt  in  Qiiqnito,  6oof ;  in  Mongol,  oubinuu ;  in  Ka1mak»  abctt^  (V.) 

—In  Takoate,  boiokt  a  branch.-^ In  Kadjak,  obovii^  plants.-— In  the 

Frieftdij  Islands,  6oti^o,  tree,  (see  forest,  first  series.) 
Ifan,  in  Oaagna,  ca ;  in  Gnaicure,  taa;  in  HIndostanee,  ^ot ;  in  Kamt- 

chadale,  XcaJkoin,  the  janiper  bosh.— In  Birman,  a-kka^  a  branch  of  a 

tree. 
FM,  In  Qnicfaoa  and  Chili,  khaUwa;  in  Cochimi,  roAol;  in  Poconchi, 

car;  ia  Kadjak,  kMUicuU ;  in  MajarCatA  ;  In  Koliooshe,  ekaai;  in  a 

Tckooktebe  dialect,  ikakWe ;  in  Jetso,  kara-nekif  (salmon) ;  in  8a- 

moiede,  ImhioI,  and  karre ;  in  Wogol  and  Ostiac,  khoul ;  in  Koibale, 

kkeOm  ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Carelia,  kaia  ;  in  Tonqainese,  ta. 
Hmi,  Ib  Mobima>  6i<av ;  in  Yakonte,  haiyk  ;  in  Tartar,  hahik  ;  in  Rostiao, 

fond,  la  Tamacan,  toreno;   in  Japanese,  tori  (V.)— In  Hindostanee, 

kkamri. 
Goose,  in  C]iippeway,faA;  in  Chinese,  ^otiA  (V.)— In  Japanese,  gmg*^^ 

In  Mantcbew,  gatkhtmt  bird. 
AfMd,  in  Chickasaw,  kmvtoQ;  in  Wokkonsi,  ikeitau;  in  the  Ottlac  of 

Pompokol,  kolta;  in  Akooscha  and  Konbescha,  katg;  in  Procaian, 

gIdeyHe, 
Wimriskmentf  in  Qnichoa,  mi^anaa  ,*  in  Otaheitan,  and  io  the  Friendly 

Islands,  nua ;  in  Asiatic-Malaj,  mocanaon ;  in  Japanese,  mokki,..,».  ;j 

ia  Ingoosche,  in  Tooicheti,  moAc,  bread,  or  cake ;  in  Altikecek,mtM. 


*  Many  of  these  words  approach  to  the  eiehe  of  the  Germans,  and  the  oak  of 
^  Eoglisb* 

t  This  gap  in  the  chain,  on  the  northern  side,  naturally  arises  from  the 
noTthem  hordes  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bread,  and  of  alioients  prepare'! 

^  in. 
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JMQi^    Mtat,    in   Mexiauit  mcMl;   la  GraenJaiidifiliv   mkke  s  io  J»p»iMMt» 

XX$V«        niekf. * 

Ml    .  Bone,  io  1'it«caror,  obskfureh;  \n  Irmeoiao*  otkor.'-^Utm,  in  Creek*  ifp* 

ni ;  in  Japanese, /one  (S.  B.) 

Bloodt  in  Totonaka,  lacahni ;  io  Taraliumar>  laea ;  in  Feokagir,  iio|»ftoZ ; 
in  Uindostaoee,  lohou. 

Pig,  io  Tarahumar^  cotichi;  in  Cbippeipa/t  utoeoot$€lu ;  io  ModsoI.  i^ 
khai ;  in  Cathay,  A:Aat.f 

Dog,  in  Carlbean,  caicoutchi ;  io  Tarabumar,  co€§ttcki ;  \u  Kantcfaadale, 
kosta;  in  Kasikoomjk,  keUchu^Idan^  io  Cherokee,  Aceira ;  in  OsUac, 
koira.^Iiem,  in  Indi,  Aware,  and  other  C«acasiaa  idioms,  Jb&ot ;  ia 
Birman,  khoui;  in  Aleutian,  ouikmik. 

Boat,  in  Galibi,  canaua;  in^Oteheitan,  auwa;  io  Aino,  acoordii^  to  La 
Perouse,  kahani;  in  Greenlandisb,  cayac ;  in  Americo-Rosaiaiiy  the 
tame ;  in  Samolede,  cat^ouc ;  (kahn,  in  German,  canoe,) 

Homey  in  Mexican,  caUi ^ ;  in  WoguJ,  kol  and  kolla;  io  the  Ger- 

roao  and  Scandinavian  laoguagei,  haU. 

Idem,  in  Lulean,  ot^a ;  in  Aleutian,  ouladok ;  in  Ouig or,  €Ui^ ;  in  Tar- 
tar, oui.^'Idem,  in  Ctuckasair,  chookka  ;  in  Kadjak,  theldUuU ;  io  Ja- 
panese, choukoiUche, 

Many  io  Araucan,  auca ;  iii  ^liva,  cocco  ;  in  Kdiooshe,  ka  and  akkock  ; 
in  Jesfio,  oAsto' ;  in  Yakoute,  ego  (boy.) .in  Guarani,  oci^^ead. 

7(2efi^,  in  Acadian,  keuona ;  in  Ostiac,  kassek  ;  in  Kir|gi«li,  kne  ;  ia  Ya- 
koute, Aun,*  (S.  B.)^In  Yakoute,  icma,mao;  Aato,  vii|;|n,  etc. ;  in 
Ouigur,  kiUchou, 

WomofiLy  m  Saliva,  naeou  ;  in  Penobicatf  neeteeweoek  ;  io  Potawatam, 
neowoh  ;  in  Tcbouktche,  newem,  woman  in  general,  netvaitchUk^  joong 
woman;  hi  Samolede,  tuu  ,*  in  Ostiac  an^  Wogni,  n$;  Uk  Miordwin, 
netscha ;  in  Akouscha,  netsch ;  in  Koubascha,  nem ;  in  Polooese.  «u«- 
niasta.^^n  Zend,  maere;  inPehIwi,  naerik.'^lD  Hebrew,  nekebah. 

2.  In  Mabacanni,  tveenon ;    in  the  Caroline  aod  Friendly  Islands,   ive- 
faine;  ip  Low-Javanese,  aweewe-X 

Father,  in  Aloxicao,  iaUi ;  io  Moza,  lata ;  in  Otomite,  M ;  in  1^ 
concbl,  fa< ;  io  Tnscarora,  ata  ;  in  Greenlandisb,  aiat ;  in  Ka^tak, 
attaga ;  la  A  leutiap,  athan ;  in  Tcbouktche,  att«,  f||^  «ltalca  ^   in 


*  The  corresponding  words,  in  all  the  intermediate  languages,  difier  altogether 
from  these.    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  next  word. 

t  Ulagh-Bei,   Epochn   Cathaiorum,    ed.  grav.  p*  6.      Klapioth,    Bfinas 
d'Orient. 

%  This  word  corresponds  rather  with  the  Madagascar  waiami.    The  Malays 
have  comeirom  Madagascar  to  America^  by  following  the  diraction  of  the  winds 

and  curr^ntf. 


KiMu.fflM;  iii1^Hkf«hao4Tiirlaf,  M«;ffiIipMiese,4^;  fa  Kjuig.    BfWK 
crit,  USa ;  in  FtmiMh  of  Carelia,  fiil» ;  in  WaHacliian,  M.  £XXT» 

1  In  liOlean,  pe  ;  in  Koriaike,  ]>epe  {W.^-*-4n  39Ke,fam»pi  ;  in  Birman,  - 

flka;  In  Siamese,  po;  in  Samvcrk,  pida 

3.  Idem,  in  Vilela,  f*p ;  in  Sotowzi  an^  Awianlaiiy  op.  CV,) 

1.  iifm.  In  QeiriHia,  j^oya;  in  Yakottte,  ^u  ;  in  Chiquilo,  fytfi;  In 
Sbebaj,  4aMi;  in  Eslene,  ahai.  (V.)— hi  Aleutian,  ofAati;  fn  Yakoate, 
tigam^  or  oyam  ;  In  Wotiak,  at ;  in  Permian  and  Sinnian,  mle.  t   I  L* 

M$ther,  in  ^itela,  ntme;  in  Majpar,  ina;  inCocfaimi,  noAi;  in  Mezi*  i^kn^ 
can*  mmUH;  in  Potnwtani,  nana;  in  TniirBnifa,  Anakf  in  Pennsjl*  p^A  /  ^y  ^^ 
Taolan«  anna;  in  Greenlandisb,  arnmA^;  in  Kadjak,  anagah;  in  Ainu-    il    c^gj/i^^ 
tian,  osiann  ;  in  Xamtebadale,  na^kh ;  in  I'unipHte,  anee ;  in  loQka§;ir9   7^ 
aata ;  in  Tartar,  andka  and  ana ;  in  IngoBAHte,  nana. 

im,  in  Vilela,  t'n«l:«,  (g«Hiand daogfiter ;)  in  (wo  THiooktflie  Aaleets, 
itgnika  and  rin^ca ;  in  Tkgalian  and  Mafaf ,  anak.  Tke  otker  fnter- 
mediate  terms  are  wanting. 

2.  la  CaHbean,  AiedU ;  in  Tchemeriftse,  kenM.  (S.  B.)— In  Takonte, 
Jbistm,  dangliter. 

3.  Mfm,  in  Penelxrot,  namon ;  in  Sarooiede,  niama.  (S.  B.]^  , 

4.  Uemt  in  Majrpor,  onu ;  in  Algonquin  and  Cbippewaj,  ianis  ;  (V.)  in 
Toakagir,  anitm. 

Bratker,  la  Araaean,  ptmti ;  la  Qaleboa,  fona ;  (in  Kadjak,  ponf^fT>^ 

daughter;  in  Yonkagtr,  fa-e«/cA,  sister;)  in  Lieakied,  tien-fin^  elder 

kfotlier;  in  Hiadottanee,  bei%  sitter;  in  Zingaree,|Mm,  Id^m.f 
2.  Um^  ia  Chippewa7,  onaif  ;  in  Algenqaia,  anieh ;  in  Japanese^  ant, 

eldest  brotber,  ane,  eldest  sister. 
%  liwi,  tn  ^icbaa,  huaquey;  in  Tungiise,  aki.  (V.)»In  Mantcbew, 

itfo;  In  Tartar,  a^Aa;  in  Ouigur,  aka;  in  Tcbouktcbe,  aJb*,  yonnger 

brotber; in  Kolioasbe,  aihaik  and  achaikat  {oekkiky  sister,)  In  Kinal, 

4|a£a,  elder  brotber. 
SiMttr^  la  Onondaga,  aktia;  in  Jetto,  ;ria,  elder  sister;  In  Takonte, 

agatsim  ;  in  Lesgbian,  akiettio. 
CkOi^  In  l^ielraa,  JkaoAtMi ;  In  Omagna,  idem  ^  in  Toukagir,  otm ;  in 

Aware,  ttassay  and  tiot;  in  VVogtil,  vatiiiin 
Aai,  in  Gnarani,  aea ;  in  Omagua,  teca  ;  In  Yookagir,  j^. 
%t,  in  Abipon,  neoga ;  in  Mocobi,  nicoto ;  in  Cnbaja,  nipu ;   in 

PemrlaB,  na^t';  in  Kinallei,  na^;  In  Chill,  ne;  in  Catawbah, 

*  We  may  approztnmte  to  this  nialtna^  man,  ma]«,  in  Mantcliew. 

t  This  connexion  will  not  appear  forced  to  those  who  are  aware  bow  much 
names,  that  express  family  connexions,  are  confounded  together. 

X  Pronounced  Khouahhoua.    It  is  possible  that  the  resemblance  is  owing  to  a 
mere  onomatopeia. 
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BOOK        neeUmih  ;  in  Kamtehadale,  imhi/  ;  io  Lleiikieii»  nit ;  (la  Bonan  or  Bir« 
XXXV.        man,  iM,  daj.liglit;  io  Tcbeekasne,  ne  ;  in  Mongol,  fiitoiMi;  iaKal- 
—Mi——*      murk,  nidoun ; — Id  High- Japanese,  ite/ra. 

jGye,  io  Maharanoi,  kttsq ;  i  o  Seoeca,  kakua  ;  io  Americo-RoftiaOy  k&mM  ; 

in  Yakoute,  ikatoAr ;  In  'I  artar,  ktfs ;  in  Ouigur,  kui, 
Tkt  throaty  In  Yiikatan,  ra/;  in  Kalmiic-k,  thol;  in  Kiitboniao,  tanel; 

(throat  and  neck,)  (V.) — In  Yakoute*  kelga. — In  Aware,  kal^  mooth; 

in  Afghan,  rAu/e. 
Toiyrue,  in  Quichua,  kalli ;  in  Mongol  and  Kalmnck,  kelen  and  hjiU ; 

in  Permian,  kili  in  iLttbonian,  ic«lt ;  In  tbe  Finnicb  of  Carelia,  k^XL 

(V.) 
Toothy  in  Cbippeway,  tUtbU ;  in  O^tiac  iibu  and  feiwi ;  in  Samoiede, 

tihbt ;  in  Aware,  siw^  gib,  sabi ;  in  Birman,  tabu, 
Handj  in  Cbili,  kou; at    Nootka-Sound,   coucoit;.- •    in 

Ouigor,  kol;  in  Kasikomuck,  Jbia;  in  Aware,  kuer;  in  KabaUcfa> 

koda. 
Idem,  in  Delaware,  natchk ;  in  Akouscbka,  nak.  (S.  B.)— Io  Tookagir, 

nogan, 
Ear^  in  Chili,  pUun;  in  Ottiac  and  Samoiede,  pil;  (S.  B.  and  V.) 

The  intermediate  words  are  unknown. 
Bellif,  in  Chili,  puf ;  in  Wotiak,  put,  (S.  B.)    Tbe  known  intermediate 

term*  differ     Among  the  Battat  of  Sumatra,  we  find  6oictoiia»  idrnn, 

io  Audi,  bubit:  idemy  *n  HindoKtanee,  pitch. 
Idem,  in  Delaware,  wacktey ;  in  tbe  Finnish  of  Olonets,  fooUeeho.  (S.  B.) 
Footy  in  l^usearora,  aiucheee ;  in  Karotcbadale,  lrAou-a<cAeti ;  io  Takoute, 

attauch ;  in  iapaoe^,  akti  and  olfcAt ;  io  Ouigur,  ^ak. 
Idem,  in  Carihean,  nougouti;  in  Miami,  neeahiei:  io  Tookagir,  niMl ; 

in  Samoied,  nghe. 
Forehead,  in  Pensylvanian,  /UiArulu;  In  Tonscbi,  AaA;a,  (Caucasian)  (8. 

B.) — In  Dido,  (Caucasian)  haku,  mouth. 
Beard,  in  Tarahumar,  etschagouala ;  in  Tartar,  sagal:  in  Kalnuick, 

sachyl,  (V.) — In  Ouigur,  tsochal. 
Blacky  Id  CAi/t,  coiiri ;  in  Aino,  kauni ;  in  Toukine,  koro ;  in  Kasiko* 

muck,  choureiy  (night. )t 
White,  in  Luleau,  poop;  in  Vilela,  pop;  in  Cbiqulton, poiiroi6t ;  inZa* 

ronca,  pororo;  in  Youkagir,  pot/ia«t. 
White,  in  Yucatan,  sac ;  in  Totonac,  zacaca ;  in  Mongol,  sagoM.  (V.) 

*  The  words  of  tbe  languages  coroprised  between  the  two  gaps  are  com- 
pletely different. 
"^  +  The  Tou-Kins  were  a  horde  to  the  north  of  China.  The  word  koro  an- 
swers to  tbe  Tartar  kara,  as  well  as  several  other  Tou-Kin  words*  The 
Chinese  made  from  it  kolo.  Perhaps,  coca,  black  in  Ayroar,  and  eoxttfonl^  night 
in  Tarahumar,  may  have  sprung  from  the  rnmo  root. 
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Rti^  Id  Meiican,  tovHe;  in  Kiriri,  Xcouftim;  ia  Kadjtk,  fton^Afoafc.— In    BOOK 

Jftpaaete,  fcouliMi,  fine,  brilliuit.  LXXT* 

iVcme,  ID  Greenhndisb,  attat^ ;  in  Tftrttr,  at.^-^Idem^  among  the  Caiibe-  - 

m  womeo,  nire  ;  in  Mongol,  mfre ;  (V.)  in  Kadjak>  aihka^  in  Alenti- 

an«  Mtia  ;  in  Yakonte,  oolto. 
Love,  in  Qnicliaa,  munay ;  in  Sanscrit,  mon^o,  (V.)— In  Teutonic,  min' 

fw;  bot  tlie  interrot^iate  words  are  wanting. 
P&mf  In  Qnichaa,  nanay  ;  in  Ottomac,  nany  ;  in  Tangnse,  cenan.  (V*)— > 

In  Alentian,  nanaUk, 
Goi^  in  Quicbaa,  pacluHiamac ;  in  Japanese,  kammi  (kham  in  Sanscrit, 

Malabar  and  Multanian,  tbe  Sun  ) 
linn,  io  Astec,  teo  ;  in  Sanscrit,  deva ;  in  Zend,  dtir  and  dev ;  in  Greek, 

t4eof ;  in  Latin,  dnu, 
hari^  or  Prinety  in  Arauean,  fofut,  Trom  the  verb  lufiitii,  to  command ; 
.  in  Aleutian,  iokok;  at  Atcbem,  in  Sumatra,  tokko.                               njJiA,  d  Ah 
n  Mf,  hi  Cora,  oia ;  in  Tarabnmar,  coa :  in  Mexican,  qua  ;  in  Alconte,  !^f^         

kuangetu  (Kat ;)  in  Japanese,  cwa  ~In  German,  kauen^  to  chew.  CC  #  tJ'ca^^  • 

1,  pronoun,  in  Delaware,  m ;  in  Tarahomar,  nr ;  in  Mexican,  nthxuAl;   ^vw^i  ,<^  « 

in  Motnre,  nff.  (S  B.)--/dem,  in  Goaicore,  ami  in  Abipon,  oym  ;  in 


Wognl,  am.— In  Waicure,  bt ;  in  Mongol,  Tonguse  and  Mantchew,  6t, 

Urn,  InWjandots,  d^e;  in  Mixtec,  di;  in  Audi  (Caucasian)  den ;  in   cU\tf    £^ 
Aware,  dida,  I  mjself.  1       ^     L* 

Mr,  Io  Lnleao,  ^ ;  in  Totonak.  ^  ;  in  Kadjak,  khoui  ;  in  Aleutian,  ^  ""^^^  -; 
iHen  ;  Io  Kamtcbadale,  Irommo,  I ;  kit.  thou  ;  in  Tonguie-lamute,  kie^  ^  %*^  wl^'«^  ^ . 
I  and  me ;  Aum,  thou. 

Hon,  in  Nadowessian.  m^o;  in  Yakoute,  mtn;  in  Youkagir,  maiak;  in 
Finnish  and  Liaplandish,  miyo.  £    i     cA^ 

Tkou,  in  Huastec,  fo/a ;  in  Youkagir,  tat ;  in  Mexican,  U-hmUl,  in  Siri-  "^  ^    ' 
ain,  to.    (V.)  .        ^ 

%  pronoun,  in  Tacahomar,  icAe;  in  Huaztec,  jaja;    in  Mexican,   Cki^'v^^^^ 
yekuatl;  in  Tagalian  and  Malaj,  ^  (V  ) 

^e  and  Fon,  in  Mocobi,  ocom  and  ocamigi  ;  in  Guaicure,  oco  and  ncomi 
difiiu^ ;  in  Abipon.  akam  and  akamyi ;  in  Malay,  cam^  and  kamy ;  in 
T^galiaiu  camon  and  eamo  (V.) 

Fet,  in  Galibi,  Ure ;  in  Sainoiede,  ler«tn  (V.)— In  Ottomac,  haa;  at 
Nootka-soond,  ai;  in  Kadjak  and  Aleutian,  aang;  in  tbe  Sandwich 
islands,  at;  Yakoute,  oAr ;  in  Ostiac  and  Aleutian,  aa ;  in  Mexican, 
ifft;  In  Miami,  iye;  in  Jotonck,  ya;  in  Tunguse,  ya;  in  Aleutian, 
je;  in  Finnish,  ect.  etc.  ya»  fii^Jj/Ji/y 

One,  In  Mexican,  ce  ,•  in  Jesso,  zen-eUoub  ;  in  Kabardian,  sre  ;  in  Aware,  ^  /^^ 

Urn,  in  Laymon,  t^oc;  in  Betoi,  edcjejoi;  in  Japanese,  ttjido,  once; 
in  Birman,  thU ;  in  Lieokien,  tidf  or  idsM, 
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BOOK^    2totf,  to  Piom, Mt;  k  Yakottl6»  tJBt;  ia  Aware,  fa;  ia  Piwtriii,  Me; 
XZXT.         in  Eitboniao,  iipoAci. 

1  I    Tkru^  io  Totoaik,  <«/o ;  io  Tftgalim,  iaUo.-^lQ  Chippeinj,  tagkjf ;  ii 
Malay,  /^.— to  Chili,  kmUa ;  in  Ottiac,  kQlim  ;  la  Ettboaiao,  Mm  ; 
in  Yarara,  farom;  in  New  Zealand,  foroa  (V.) 
Aar,  in  Araueaa,  meli  *  in  Bir  d  >b,  M. 
|iViie,  in  Iroquois,  nutib;  ia  Yakoata  to;  la  Eithaaiaa,  wi$ ;  in  Laplaad- 

Ideni,  in  Totonak,  fo/t ;  in  Samoiede,  Utti  (V.) 
Eight,  ia  PiaMM.  JWia;  in  Pereiian,  kykiamu  (V.) 
iVtfie,  in  Uuicbaa,  i^scon ;  in  Aware  aad  Andi,  Uwk* 

NoTS. — M.  Vater  has  discovered  tliirty-one  analogies  between  words  in  the 
languages  of  America  and  Europe.  Out  of  this  nomber,  however,  thirteen  are 
derived  from  the  Finnisb  languages,  and  naturally  belong,  as  well  as  tlian  hwm 
'  Scandinavia,  to  the  chain  of  idioms  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Others  art  feuoded  oa 
error ;  for  instance,  yntic^  cold,  in  Mexican,  bears  no  affinity  with  tlie  Basque 
ofoo,  but  to  the  Scandinavian  uf,  to  thi*  Ostiac  jeehi  etc*  etc. 

The  same  learned  gentleman  has  pointed  out  thirty*thrte  analogies  between 
American  and  African  idioms.    He  might  have  added  the  following  r-J. 

Sun,  vtiou^  in  Galibi ;  wejfB^  in  Taoi.^ — Outrta,  on  the  Gold-coast ;  ftmoa,  in 
Amine  :  otiat,  in  Watie,  a  dialect  in  the  United  States. 

Hand,  if,  in  Lulean,  Uanga^  in  Koussa  ;  idtghj  ia  Barabra. 

I,  tft,  in  Mixtec ;  diu  and  (ft,  in  Koussa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  theee  words,  being  found  ia  South  America,  in  the  ^idal^f 
of  the  Malay  words,  indicate  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Malays,  aiaell  with  la- ' 
habitants  of  Madagascar  and  Caffres, 

We  have  discovered  in  the  vocabularies  of  Nigritia,  recaatly  pabliehed,  atva* 
ral  new  analogies ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  promise  mudi,  tliQUgli  it  Is  oik  in« 
teation  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  still  furtlier. 

JV.  B.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  analogical  words  of  the 
above  UMe  are  retained  in  tlie  French  orthography.  Into  which  tliey  have  beeo 
translated  by  M.  Malte-Brun ;  it  being  impossible  to  discevar  wimt  aUoeraoees 
he  Biay  have  made,  or  what  rules  he  may  have  followed.  In  adapting  then  to 
the  orthoepy  of  that  language.— Ed, 
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AMERICA. 

BwiiftioH  of  Jhnenea^^Mesearches  c(mceming  ike  navi^ 
gatM  of  thelai  Sea  of  the  Jfbrth. — Mrth'tvest  coast  of 
Jiwutica* 

Thb  extremities  of  America  towards  the  north,  the  north-    book 
west,  and  the  north-east,  come  now  to  engage  our  atten-  lxxti« 
tion.     These  regions,    however,    which  may    be  termed 
'^  American  Siberia,''  eren  after  the  recent  voyages  of  Ross, 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  Kotzebue,  still  continue  in  a  great 
Beasiire  unknown*    We  are  ignorant,  for  instance,  whe-  Doabts  ie 
ther  the  waters  seen  by  Mackenzie  and  Hearne,  are  lakes,  ^'  ^  * 
or  gulb,  or  a  part  of  the  Icy  sea.    The  itinerary  of  Hearne, 
JHToperly  estimated,  and  adjusted  to  the  true  points  of  the 
compass,  would,  in  my  opinion,  conduct  us  nearly  a  hun- 
dred leagues  more  to  the  north-east,  and  probably  to  the 
shores  of  some  lake  or  gulf  connected  with  Baffin's  Bay* 
Captain  Franklin  has  brought  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie* 
&ver  almost  eight  degrees  to  the  east  of  its  assigned  posi- 
tioii.    The  sea  into  which  this  and  Coppermine  River  fall, 
is  tail,  has  tides,  and  is  beliroed  to  communicate  with  the 
sea  at  Repulse  Bay;  but  though  coasted  for  more  than 
500  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  point  has  not  been  ascertain- 
od.    We  are  equally  uncertain  whether  this  sea  be  identi- 
cal with  that  which  washes  Melville  Island,  the  western 

^  Blip  of  Connected  DUcoverief,  Frank].  Journey  to  Polar  Sea. 
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BOOK  limit  of  Parry^s  first  voyage.  On  the  whole,  tiiongh  the 
^^^^^  voyages  of  Ross,  Franklin,  and  Parry,  have  brought  die 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  North  America  to  withUi 
half  of  their  former  distancts  the  identity  of  the  sea  which 
washes  Cape  Tumagain,  Repulse  Baiff  and  MdvUte 
Island^  is  far  from  being  establisheil ;  and  the  question  of 
its  extension  to  Icy  Cape,  or  what  is  called  the  North-west 
Passage,  remains  still  to  be  investigated*  The  second  voy- 
age of  Parry*  has  added  nothing  to  advance  the  solution 
of  this  que>stion*  The  actual  existence  and  limits  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay  itself,  called  in  question  by  an  arrogant  scepti- 
^  cism,  which  mistakes  its  own  caprices  for  argument,  have 

been  established  by  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and  Parry; 
but  the  discovery  of  Barrow's  Straits,  by  the  last  of  these 
navigators,  has  authorized  the  learned  critic  still  to  ques- 
tion, whether  the  coasts  seen  by  the  intrepid  Baffin  are 
continuous,  or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The  open- 
ings hearing  the  name  of  Jones,  Smith,  Whales,  Wol- 
stenholm,  have  not  been  visited  in  detail,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  one  or  more  of  these  hays,  straits  might  pos- 
sibly still  be  discovered.  The  extent  of  Greenland  to  the 
north-west  and  north-east,  has  eluded  the  persevering 
researches  of  the  Danish  missionaries.  AH  that  is  known  is, 
that  the  Greenlanders,  after  passing  a  strait,  have  communi- 
cated  with  tribes  of  their  own  race  to  the  north  of  Baffin's 
bay.  It  is  still  undecided  where  a  gulf  or  strait  is  termi- 
nated, which  was  discovered  in  1761,  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  by  Yolquart  Boon,  a  Dane.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  islands  seen  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ceverovos- 
tochnoi  in  Siberia,  the  great  coast  of  lelmer  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  land  of  Liaikhof,  have  not  been  examin- 
ed ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  this  land  forms  part  of  a 
continent,  or  if  that  continent  is  part  of  America.  The 
immortal  Cook,  after  having  again  explored  Bhering's 
Straits,  very  soon  found  his  progress  arrested  by  ice,  which 
united  the  two  continents.     Sarytschew  assures  us  that  this 
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ice  never  thaws,  or,  at  least,  that  its  disappearing  is  so  ex-  'bwk 
tnordinary  an  occurrence,  that  it  does  not  happen  above  ^-^oyi. 
OBce  in  a  hundred  years.*  This  immoveable  nature  of  the  — — * 
ice,  the  want  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  the  north  of  east- 
em  Siberia,  the  light  and  variable  winds,  the  comparative 
freqaency  of  clear  \^eather,  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  troops 
of  bears  and  foxes  in  a  well-fed  condition,  which  have 
traversed  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  north  of  Cape  Tchalagm' 
ilbi,  all  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  continent  of  America 
extends  very  far  to  the  north,  and  actually  forms,  at  the 
pole  itself,  a  third  great  peninsula.  The  land  discovered  Hypothec 
to  the  north  of  Siberia,  by  Liachoft  and  Chwdinof,  appears  contiMot. 
to  be  one  extremity  of  America.  Tlie  passage  between 
this  arctic  land  and  Siberia,  contains  the  celebrated  islands, 
vhick  are  entirely  composed  of  tlie  bones  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros and  elephant,  mixed  with  broken  shells, — a  mass  of 
debris,  tliat  appears  to  have  been  accumulated  by  a  current 
which  no  longer  found  any  outlet.  Perhaps  even  Green- 
land may  thus  be  united  with  America,  on  the  north-west 
side ;  while  the  coasts  descried  by  Baifin,  may,  in  part,  be 
only  an  archipelago,  ^hich  leaves  beliind  it  an  inland  sea, 
similar  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  even  possible  that 
many  basins  of  the  same  kind  may  exist  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  America.  Not  one  of  these  questions  has 
keen  resolved  by  the  voyages  of  the  intrepid  Parry,  in  other 
respects  so  valuable. 

Who,  however,  will  dare  to  penetrate  these  frightful 
abodes  of  eternal  winter^  this  gloomy  region,  where  the  sun 
sheds  in  vain  his  oblique  rays  on  plains  that  are  doomed  to 
perpetual  barrenness;  plains  that  are  overspread  with 
dreary  moss,  and  valleys  in  which  the  echoes  never  repeat 
the  warbling  of  even  a  solitary  bird;  these  places,  in  fine, 
vhere  nature  sees  her  vivifying  influence  expire,  and  wit- 
nesses the  awful  termination  of  her  vast  empire? 

We  know  not  how  far  a  traveller  might  penetrate  by  Pretwded 
^d,if,  at  once  prudent  and  courageous,  ho  were  to  pro- through  Uie 

Polar  Sea 9. 
•  Sarytschew's  Voyage  to  the  Icy  Sea.  t,  i.  p.  99.  (in  Russian.) 
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3Wo»  Tide  agaiiMit  the  froaeit  winds,  and  the  want  of  provisfons. 
**'*^**  But  nothing  more  ran  be  Koped  for  from  fresfr  aftempfts  Bjr 
sea,  since  Ross,  Farry,  Franklin^  Cook,  BHIings,  and 
SaiTtscfaew,  have  confirmed  the  observations  of  Heemskerk 
and  Wood,  Mulgrave,  Hudson,  Jean  de  Munck,  Fox,  and 
Bailln,  who  were  every  one  of  them  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress by  either  land  or  ice.  Nevertheless,  a  contrary  opin- 
ion has  been  suddenly  revived,  by  the  discovery  of  the  ac- 
comit  of  a  pretended  voyage  round  the  northern  extremities 
of  America,  published  by  Maldonado  Ferrer,  which  this  im- 
postor alleges  that  he  himself  performed  in  1588.  This 
memoir,  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and 
the  publication  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  tlie  learned  M. 
Amorctti,  is  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Lisbon,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  inducing  that  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion, of  which,  no  doubt,  he  himself  hoped  to  have  the  com- 
iMMid.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-five  paragraphs,  of  which 
tiie  eight  first  detail  the  great  c«»mmercial  advantages  of  this 
new  passage,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying  it  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirty-third  para- 
griqih,  directions  are  given  with  regard  both  to  the  route, 
and  his  pretended  voyage;  and  the  two  last  contain  the 
plan  of  an  expedition  which  he  affirms  ought  to  be  sent 
thither.* 
Gcogra-  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  contradictions 
mdfcUoiil.^'ii^b  result  from  an  examination  of  Maldonado's  calcala- 
tious,  and  from  comparing  tiie  two  translations  of  the 
original  Spanish  published  by  M.  Amoretti,  the  one  in 
Italian,  the  other  in  French ;  we  will  merely  remark  tha^ 
ia  tracing  his  voyage  on  a  modem  chart,  the  first  unknown 
part  of  the  route  passes  through  some  pretended  Straits  of 
LabraioTt  280  or  290  miles  in  length,  which  would  oc- 
cupy, throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  land  situated  to  the 
west  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  second  com- 
prehends a  navigation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in 

*  Viaggio  dal  Mare  Atlaotico  al  Pacifico  per  la  via  del  nord-ouest,  etc.  etc« 
Milan,  1011. 
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ffli  Open  uOf  desconding  from  75°  of  latitude  to  71°  in  the  boml 
Ticiaity  of  Icy  Cape»  beyond  which,  neitiier  Cook  nor  King  '^^cxYl. 
could  advance  from  the  south.  The  third  part  of  this  voy-  — — ^ 
vgb  Gonducts  him  across  a  part  of  the  actual  continent  of 
Asia,  by  what  he  calls  the  Btraits  of  Mian ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  bearings,  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  Tartary, 
siity  miles  to  the  west  of  Okhotsk.  In  the  fourth,  he 
lengthens  out  the  coast  of  America  in  one  uninlerrupiei 
md  de$eri  line :  but,  according  to  the  charts,  he  must  have 
traversed  the  Stannowoi  mountains  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Taagiits.  Finally,  in  the  fifth,  he  describes  a  great  ele- 
vated coast,  whicii,  from  its  position,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  that  of  the  Lake  Baikal.  Were  it  even  possible  to 
tfait  that  Maldonado  was  mistaken  in  his  longitude,  and 
tint  his  Straits  of  Anian  are,  in  fact,  what  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  under  the  name  of  Bhering  or  of  Cook,  the  diffl- 
crities  would  still  be  the  same ;  because,  in  that  case,  Mai- 
doaado  must  have  crossed  the  Fpinsula  of  Alaska,  or,  at  all 
emits,  must  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian 


without  being  able  to  perceive  them  !  Besides,  Mai-  Phyticai 
doaado^s  Straits  of  Anian  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  ^nt,^ 
tiiese  of  Bhering,  being  rather  copied  from  those  of  Magel- 
111.    He  pretends  to  have  follo¥red  this  route,  which,  ac- 
cording even  to  his  own  account,  exceeds  seventeen  hundred 
geographical  miles  in  length,  twice  in  the  course  of  one  sum- 
mer, without  encountering  ice,  phocae,  white  bears,  or  any 
tUag,  in  short,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  zone.  But 
be  tells  OS  of  a  wall,  above  three  feet  highi  composed  of  egg- 
8Mb,  and  speaks  4|  beautiful  trees,  that  retain  their  fruit 
tiM  whole  year;  he  found  the  LitchiSf  a  Chinese  fruit,  the 
viU  vine,  and  various  kinds  of  game  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate climates ;  and,  more  particularly,  a  species  of  hog 
wMi  its  imvel  on  its  back,  and  lobsters  a  foot  and  a  half 
ia  length ;  nay,  he  actually  affirms  that  he  ;aw  a  Russian  or 
Bsnsealk  vessel,  of  800  tons,  on  its  passage  to  Archangel ! ! 
Those,  with  many  others,  are  the  marveUous  stories  which 
Maldonado  relates.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  feel  some  cu- 
vw^T.  4 
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BOOK  riosity  resiiocting  such  a  personage.  Unfortunately,  liow- 
XXXVI.  ever,  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  reduced  to  ti*o  notes,  the 
"■"■""""^  one  an  extract  from  the  "  Spanish  Library*'  of  N.  Antonioi 
according  to  which,  he  was  an  old  military  officer,  who  was 
well  acquainted  witli  navigation  and  geography,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the  Picture  of  the  Warldt  and 
of  the  History  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian.  The 
other  is  extracted  fi'om  the  **  Indian  Library"  of  Antonio 
de  Leon,  from  which  it  appears  that  Maldonado  had  drawn 
the  council  of  the  Indies  into  great  expense,  by  the  vain  pro- 
mise of  discovering  a  compass  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  variation^  and  of  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea. 
Origin  of  In  the  thirtieth  paragraph  of  his  plan  for  the  expedition, 
fables  Maldonado  says  that  he  was  guided,  during  his  royage,  by 
a  good  account  written  by  Joas  Martinez  a  Fortngaese 
pilot,  and  a  native  of  the  Algarves,  but  of  whom  no  one 
knows  any  thing.  It  app^rs  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
manufacturer  of  projects  was  in  possession  of  some  unknown 
description  of  the  Portuguese  voyage  through  Hudson's 
Straits,  called  the  Straits  of  Anian  by  Cortereal.  Heoo 
doubt  combined  these  notions  with  some  hints  borrowed 
from  the  Japanese,  respecting  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Heoce, 
this  combination  of  positions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit, and  this  union  of  physical  characters  which  belong  to 
diiferent  climates.*  The  relation  of  Maldonado,  in  shorty  is 
no  longer  any  thing  but  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  It  was 
such  stories  as  these  which  made  Baffin  say,t  after  having 
explored  with  the  greatest  care,  in  1615  and  1616,  all  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  which  bears  his  name,  *<  The  Spaniards, 
a  vain  and  jealous  people,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
publish  so  many  false  charts  and  imaginary  journals,  un- 
less, convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage, 
they  had  been  anxious  to  deprive  of  the  glory  of  the  dis- 

*  Baron  de  Liodenau,  The  probability  of  Maldonado's  Voyage  examined.  In 
8fo.  Qotha,  16 1^,  (In  German.) 

t  Purchat'  Pilgthas,  t.  in.  p.  843. 
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coTery,  that  coarageoas  iodividual  who  should  be  the  first    ]^<hh^ 
to  pass  it    As  to  inyself,  I  was  unable  to  renounce  this  ''^^^^ 
opnion*  so  generally  received,  until  I  was  persuaded  of  tlie  -* "— ^ 
absolute  impossibility  of  finding  what  I  had  so  ardently 
loDged  to  discover/' 

This  opinion  of  the  pretended  navigations  of  Maldonado 
Ferrer,  seems  to  us  to  be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  lato 
dncoveries  of  Parry,  since  they  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  Maldonado,  either  in  regard  to  positions  or  physical 
details. 

Let  us  then  acknowledge  with  this  navigator,  and  with 
an  who  possess  any  true  knowledge,  that  the  extent  of 
America  to  the  north  is  still  unknown,  and  that  no  one  has 
sulfd  round  it  on  that  side. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  icy  sea,  it  is  dif-  ^*^'*5^^ 
icolt  to  believe  tliat  navigators  can  ever  explore  its  ex-  frozen 
tot  Every  where  they  have  encountered  fixed  ic^**"'* 
whidi  has  arrested  their  progrora ;  or  moveable  ice,  which  *  '^^ 
threatening  to  enclose  them,  has  put  all  their  courage  to 
flight  Captain  Wood,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  northern  passage,  found  his  further  progress  stop- 
]»ed  at  76^  by  a  continent  of  ice,  which  united  together 
Neva-Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland*  Captain 
Soutm*,  on  the  contrary,  in  irso,  continued  his  course  as 
far  as  82"  6',  in  a  smooth  and  open  diannel.  The  fixed 
icc^  however,  which  formed  the  sides,  beginning  to  be  de- 
tached, he  dreaded  lest  his  return  should  be  cut  off,  and^ 
aGcordtngly,  abandoned  the  enterprise.*  Although  the 
coirageous  Baffin,  and  a  few  others  have  been  able  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  bay  that  bears  his  name,  this  sea  has  been 
generally  found  closed  by  a  mass  of  fixed  ice,  of  a  hun- 
dred German  leagues  in  length,  and  containing  mountains 
fiNur  hundred  feet  high.f  Perhaps,  James'  Island,  marked 
in  several  charts,  was  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  Captain  Wafi&r 
frankly  confesses  that  he  mistook  fixed  ke^  five  hundred 

*  Bacstrom*t  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen.    P^iloffopbteal  Magtzinf,  180], 
t  CrantZy  Hiitorj  of  ChcMalaad,  Book  I*  ch.  II. 
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BOOK  feet  in  height^  lor  genuine  islands."*  It  often  hi^pens  tiiat 
^^^^'*  this  flfMting  ice  is  Toand  covered  witli  large  stones  and  trees, 

^"■"^  torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  produces  the  illusion  of  a  land 
covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
.Dutch  discovered,  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  an  actual 
coast,  or  only  an  expanse  of  ice.  In  one  of  their  voyages  to 
the  north  of  Nova-2^mbla,  they  found  a  bank  of  bluish-co- 
lonred  ice  covered  with  earth,  on  which  birds  built  Aeir 
nests.f  Two  islands  of  ice  have  cojitinoed  stationary  fiir 
half  a  century  in  the  bay  of  Disco.  Dutch  whalers  have 
visited  them,  and  have  given  them  names.^ 

Moveable       An  equal  degree  of  danger  attends  moveable  ice.     Tbe 

ice 

shock  of  these  enormous  masses  produces  a  tremendons 
crash,  which  warns  the  seaman  how  easily  his  vessel  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  if  it  were  caught  between  these  float- 
ing island8.$  Frequently  the  wood  that  drifts  upon  this 
sea,  and  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more  at  leng^y 
takes  fire  in  consequence  oC  the  violent  friction  to  which  it 
48  exposed  by  the  movement  of  the  ice,  and  smoke  and 
flames  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  eternal  winter.||  This 
floating  wood  is  very  frequently  found  charred  at  both 
ends.5f  In  winter,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  continoally 
bursting  asunder  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  every  moment  is 
heard  the  explosion  of  these  masses,  which  yawn  into  eaor- 
mous  rents.  In  spring,  tlie  movement  of  the  ice  more 
generally  consists  of  the  mere  overturning  of  these  mass- 
es,  which  k)se  their  equilibrium  in  consequence  of  oaie 
part  being  dissolved  before  another.  The  fog  which  en- 
velopcs  this  melting  ice  is  so  d^se,  that  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  frigate,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  other.' 


*"  Wafer,  Voyage,  In  continuation  <^  those  of  Dampier,  t.  IV.  p.  304. 

t  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  to  the  North,  t.  I.  p.  47. 

X  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  t,  I,  p,  275.    (German  translation.) 

h  Marten'*  Voyage  to  the  North,  t.  IL.  p.  62»  Voyages  of  tht  Dotch  to 
^f  North,. 1. 1.  p,  46.  C^Bte,  HUtQry  of  Greenland,  ch.  !!•  Forst«r,  Obterva* 
tions  on  Physical  Geography,  p.  64.  (in  German.) 

II  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  1. 1,  p.  276,  278. 

"S  Ibid.  p.  273.' 

**  Account  of  the  Danish  officers,  sent  to  Ih^eenland  tn  1788, 
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At  all  seasons^  the  broken  and  accumulated  ice  in  the  chan*    book 
neb  or  gulfs,  equally  checks  the  passage  of  the  adventurer  ^>^^^^ 
OB  foot,  whom  it  would  instantly  overwhelm,  and  of  the  ma-  -—•*-'— 
riaer,  by  paralyzing  the  movements  of  his  vessel. 

Has  any  one  the  boldness  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  party  Obstacles 
of  travellers,  traversing  in  sledges,  this  frozen  sea,  orthOney  by"* 
icy  land  which  occupies  its  imagined  site  ?  No  doubt,  c^r*^^"^- 
tain  precautions  might  enable  man  to  respire  at  the  very  pole 
itself;  but,  what  means  of  transport  would  conduct  him  thi- 
ther? The  counti*y,  in  all  probability,  rugged,  and  elevated, 
lii^e  Greenland,  S])itzbergen,  and  New  Siberia,  would  not 
idnit  of  the  passage  of  sledges*  Neither  does  marine  ice 
stretch  out  in  uninterrupted  plains*  Overturned  and  accu- 
nudated  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  it  frequently  offers  to 
the  view  castles  of  crystal  in  ruins,  shattered  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  arches  and  vaults  suspended  in  the  air.  Very  of- 
ten, too,  in  order  to  cross  the  broad  and  deep  fissures,  faci- 
lities would  be  required,  with  which  the  traveller  could  not 
be  supplied.  Yet  with  what  delightful  emotions  would  he 
tread  those  regions  that  had  never  been  impressed  by  the 
foot  of  man !  How  rich  in  curious  observations  would  be  a 
siagle  day  and  night  passed  at  the  pole  !  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  to  point  out  the  arrangements  that  would  be 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  such  a  journey.  We  must 
hasten,  therefore,  to  unite  in  a  descriptive  form,  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  already  collected.  The  second  voy* 
age  of  Parry  has  added  but  little  to  those  of  which  we  were 
fomerly  in  possession. 

The  north'West  region  of  Jmericaf  the  first  we  shall  de-  North- 
scribe,  in  all  probability  commences  with  tlie  land  of  Li-  ^'^^  '*" 
aikhof,  surnamed  New  Siberia ;  but,  as  this  fact  still  re- 
mains to  be  established,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Russian 
*immcaf  into  which  we  shall  pass  by  Bhering's  Straits,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Jileutian  Islands. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  several  groups,  of  which 
the  indigenous  names  are  ChaOf  or  the  JUeuHant  properly 
denominated  by  the  Russians,  Mlsgho,  or  the  Andreanowskty 
and  ICawalangf  or  the  Fox  Islands.    But  the  custom  has 
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BOOK    prevailed  of  comprising  them  all  under  the  general  name  of 
xxxvi>  ^jjg  JlUutian  Mauds.    In  fact,  they  constitute  one  single  and 
unique  chain  ;  and  might  be  compared  to  the  piles  of  an 
immense  bridge,  which  lias  formerly  been  thrown  across 
,from  continent  to  continent.  They  describe,  between  Kamt- 
schatka,  in  Asia^  and  tlic  promontory  of  Alaska,  in  Ameri- 
ca^ an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  almost  joins  the  two  lands  to- 
gether*   They  are  distinguished  into  twelve  principal  isl- 
ands, accompanied  with  a  very  great  number  of  lesser  ones, 
and  rocks.     Copper  Island,  and  Bhering^s  Isle,  are  a  little 
detached  from  the  rest,  and   approach   the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka.     Accordingly,  we  have  already   described 
them  when  speaking  of  Siberia. 
cwii  and       The  population  of  the  whole  of  these  islands  does  not  at 
conditicn.  present  exceed  eleven  hundred  males,  of  whom,  five  hundred 
of  the  most  robust,  and  most  active,  are  employed  by  the 
Russian  hunters.    This  people  was  formerly  much  more 
numerous.    They  had  their  chiefs,  a  particular  government, 
and  a  national  religion.    But,  with  their  population,  the 
Russians  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed  their  manners, 
their  customs,  and  their  liberty.*    Sent  as  slaves  to  hunt 
and  to  fish,  these  islanders  perish  in  great  numbers  on  the 
sea,  and  in  ill-conducted  hospitals*! 
^heirmati*     The  island  which  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  number 
eustom!f    ^^  inhabitants  is   OonataschkOf  and  next  to  it  Siihanak, 
deuiied.    which  is  immediately  adjoining.    These  islanders  are  of  a 
moderate  stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.    Their  face 
is  round,  their  nose  small,  and  their  eyes  black.    Their 
bair,  likewise  black,  is  harsh,  and  very  strong.    They  have 
little  beard  on  their  chin,  but  a  great  deal  on  their  upper 
lip.    In  general,  they  pierce  their  lower  lips,  as  well  as 
the  cartilage  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  wear  as  or- 
naments, little  carved  pieces  of  bone,  or  glass  beads.    The 
women  have  a  roundness  of  form,  without,  however,  being 

•  Sarytcbew^s  Voyage,  v.  XI.  p.  22.  (In  Russian.) 

t  Laogsdorff's  Voyage  round  the  world^  v.  XI.  p.  222^  and  p.  94.    (English 
translat'fon.") 
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ppcttjr.  They  tattoo  their  chin,  armst  and  cheeks.  Mild  b6oK 
and  industrious,  they  manufacture  mats  and  baskets  with  ^^'^^^• 
considerable  art.  Tliey  make  curtains,  seats,  and  beds, 
of  their  mats.  Their  dress  of  bear  skin  is  worn  with 
the  hair  outermost.  The  canoes  of  Oonalaschka  are  built 
witli  ingenuity.  Their  shape  is  picturesque.  Tlirough 
the  transparent  skin  with  which  they  are  covered,  the  row- 
ers and  all  their  movements  may  be  discovered.  These 
islanders  are  addicted  to  superstitions  which  appear  to  re- 
Bcmblo  Schamanism.*  They  do  not  make  use  of  any  mar- 
riage ceremony.  When  tliey  want  a  wife,  they  purchase 
her  of  her  father  and  mother;  and  take  as  many  as  they 
can  support.  If  they  repent  of  their  acquisition,  they 
give  back  the  woman  to  her  parents,  who  are  then  obliged 
to  restore  a  part  of  the  price.  The  people  of  tliis  Archi- 
pelago appear  to  be  not  entirely  exempted  from  unnatural 
appetites.  They  render  honour  to  the  dead,  and  embalm 
their  bodies.  In  this  way,  a  mother  often  preserves  her 
lifeless  infant  before  she  consigns  it  to  the  earth.  The 
mortal  remains  of  their  chiefis  and  men  of  wealth,  are  not 
interred.  Suspended  in  hammocks,  they  ai*e  gradually 
consumed  by  the  air.f  The  language  of  the  Aleutians,  ^^ 
different  from  that  of  Kamtschatka,  appears  to  have  some 
aaalogy  with  the  idioms  of  lesso.  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 
In  the  island  of  Oomanak,  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  the 
continent,  the  Russians  have  a  Bishop,  a  monastery,  a 
small  garrison,  and  a  dock-yard  for  building  vessels. 

The  climate  is  more  disagreeable  on  account  of  its  mois-  P^yticai 
tare^  than  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  snow,  which  falls  tio^'^' 
la  great  quantity,  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of 
May.  Almost  all  the  islands  contain  very  lofty  mountains, 
which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  jasper,  partly  of  a 
gitea  and  red  colour,  but,  in  general,  of  a  yellow  tint ; 
with  Teins  of  a  transparent  stone,  which  resembles  chal* 
cedony.    The  island  of  Tanaga  contains  lakes  of  "fresh  voicaooeT, 

*  See  vol.  I.  pan  I.  p.  557.  t  Geqrgf,  the  Russian  nations,  p.  373^ 
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BOOK    water.    There  are  volcanoes  also,  some  of  which  are  extin* 

^^'^"^'*  guisbed,  others  in  activity.    These  latter  are  found  in  the 

^"""''^  islands  of  Takawangha,  Kanaghi,  Atchan,  and  Oomanafc* 

In  this  latter  island,  in  that  of  Kanaghi,  as  well  as  in  that 

of  Oonalaschlca,  boiling  springs  issue  from  their  froxea 

soil,  in  which  the  natives  cook  their  meat  and  fish. 

The  only  quadrupeds  met  with  on  these  islands  are  foxes 
and  mice.  Among  the  birds,  are  observed  ducks,  partridges, 
teal,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  eagles. 

The  islands  that  are  nearest  to  America  produce  some 
pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  On  the  western  islands,  nothing 
is  mot  with  but  stunted  willows.  The  verdure  exhibits 
considerable  richness.  The  mountains  produce  braniblos, 
and  the  valleys  wild  rasps,  which  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  an  insipid  taste. 
Ttiand  of  The  island  of  Kodiak  is  mountainous,  and  intersected 
with  valleys.  Its  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  iSb- 
magheSf  are  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number, 
without  reckoning  the  Russians,  who  have  fixed  their  prin- 
cipal establishment  here.  The  habitations  of  the  islanders 
of  Kodiak,  less  sunk  in  the  ground  than  those  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  caverns 
and  of  huts.  They  have  even  introduced  the  luxury  of  an 
opening,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  women  abso- 
lutely  idolize  their  children.  Some  of  them  educate  them 
In  a  very  effeminate  manner.  They  allow  their  chiefii  to 
select  them  as  the  objects  of  a  depraved  passion.  These 
young  people  are  then  dressed  like  women,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  household. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  tlie  island  of  Kodiak  are 
the  alder,  an  immense  quantity  of  rasp  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  a  great  variety  of  roots,  which,  together  with 
fish,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  interior 
of  the  island,  the  pine  tree  forms  very  extensive  forests, 
and  furnishes  excellent  timber  for  building.* 

*  StOiblin^s  Defcription  of  Kodiak,  ^.  p.  32—34. 
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That  pal*t  of  the  continent  comi^rehemled  under  tbe  Booit 
MBe  of  Rttiiian  JSmerioh  the  sovereignty  of  which  hag  i^^utTi. 
been  claimed  bj  the  court  of  Russia,  as  a  land  firHt  disco-  . 
vered  and  occupied  by  Russian  subjects,  presents  on  every  nccount  of 
fide  the  most  savage  and  gloomy  appearance.  Above  a  ^^"l^lf^^, 
range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise  naked 
BOQBtains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which 
often  detach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful 
noise  into  the  valleys  below,  which  they  entirely  fill  up, 
or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remaining  without  melt- 
iig,  they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass 
ialls,  the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
scattered  to  a  distance ;  tbe  echoes  resound  along  the  shores 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sea  rises  up  in  foam, 
ships  experience  a  violent  concussion,  and  the  affrighted 
larigatw,  witnesses,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a 
renewal  of  those  terrific  scenes  which  sometimes  spread 
sach  devastation  in  Alpine  regions.*  Between  the  foot 
of  these  moiintains  and  tbe  sea,  there  extends  a  stripe  of 
low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost* every  where  a 
black  and  marshy  earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculat- 
ed for  producing  coarse,  though  numerous  mosses,  very 
dKirt  grass,  vacdniaSt  and  some  other  little  plants.  Some 
of  these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hilln,  retain 
the  water  like  a  spunge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them 
^pear  like  solid  ground;  but,  in  attempting  to  pass 
Amb,  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg.f  Never- 
fteless,  the  pine  tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these 
^oemy  rocks.  Next  to  the  fir,  the  most  common  species 
is  that  of  the  alder.  In  many  places  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.  Upon  no  coast  with 
wliich  we  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  such 
rtptd  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  by  European  navigators, 

•  Vancouver,    t.   V.  p.  57,  kc.      Billinjf,    v.  XT.  p.   133.     Cook's  Thirfl 
Voyage. 

*  Vtnfouver,  vol.  V.  p,  7f>' 
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BOOK    have  been  found,  and  recognised,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years. 
xxxYi.  TTiese  trunks  are  found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  tlie  earth 
'  which  supported  them. 

Indigenous  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Bhering's  Straits  ap- 
tribM.  p^^p  ^^  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Tchouktches,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  although  they  are  said  to  be  at 
war  with  them.  Their  huts,  more  numerous  than  might 
be  supposed  in  a  similar  clinate,  are  situated  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  JCamtschatkan  Gulf 9*  to 
which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Bristol^ 
because,  in  fact,  it  resembles  that  bay  in  England.  The 
interior  has  not  been  visited.  The  Konias  inhabit  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  which  is  almost  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  the  Lake  Schelekow,  They 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Aleutians,  as  well  as 
the  KenaitzCf  their  neighbours  to  the  east.  The  latter 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Kenaitxian  Qvlf  previously 
known  under  the  name  of  CooV$  River^  Notwithstand- 
ing appearances  to  the  contrary,  no  large  river  has  been 
discovered  here.  Farther  to  the  east,  live  the  Tchougat" 
cheSf  a  people  of  an  imposing  stature,  who  speak  an  idiom 
resembling  that  of  the  Tchouktches.  The  bay,  covered 
with  islands,  and  called  by  Captain  Cook  JWrton's  InUtf 
bears  the  name  of  the  Tchougatchean  Oulf  in  the  Russian 
charts.  A  river  separates  this  tribe  from  that  of  the  On- 
galackmvUSf  who  live  near  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
8U  EliaSf  which  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  have  an  elevation  of  2J75  toises.  It  was  in 
the  environs  of  this  mountain  that  Bhering  landed,  in  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  called  in  the  idiom  of  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants,  the  bay  of  Ikatak.  The  Russians 
have  built  a  small  fort  there ;  but  Sitka,  or  JV*etr  Jtrchangdf 
their  last  establishment,  is  situated  two  degrees  farther  to 

*  Or  Kamiichatskaia  ;  but  the  last  syllables  are  only  the  terminations  of  the 
Russian  adjective  in  the  feminine,  corresponding  to  the  substantive  guba.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  Anglicise  it,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  with 
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the  soQtbt  in  one  of  the  islands  which  Vanronver  had  de«    book 
nominated  the  Arrhi|ie]ago  of  King  George  III.     A  milder  ^**^'* 
climate  allows  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  pine,  the  "J!     "T 
American  cedar,  and  several  other  trees.     Berries  of  an  a«gei. 
excellent  taste  are  likewise  met  with;  fish  is  abundant  and 
delicious,  and  rye  and  barley  have  succeeded  there. 

The  warlike  and  ferocious  KoUmgis^  KolioujeSf  or  jS*a-TheKa- 
kngianst   inhabit  this  coast.     Possessing  some  fire  arms,  *°"*^'*"** 
tbey  still  carry  on  an  obstinate  war  against  the  Russians.* 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Kaloiigians,  that  the  unfor- 
tumite  La  Peyrouse   discovered   the   Port    des   Fran^ais,  French 
which  has  heen   immortalized  by  the  noble  and  unhappy  ^'  * 
sacrifice  of  the  brothers  La  Borde.    The  French   navi- 
gators give  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  active  and 
industrious  spirit  of  the  natives.    Forging  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; working  a  kind  of  tapestry  with  the  needle;  weav- 
ing, with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and   taste,  hats  and 
baskets  of  reeds;  hewing,  sculpturing,  and  polishing  ser- 
pentine stone;  such  are  the  first  indications  of  the  inci- 
pient civilization  of  this  tribe.f    But,  a  strong  propensity  « 
to  theft,  an  Sndifierence  to  the  ties  of  kindred   and  mar- 
riage;  the  dirtiness  of  their  cabins,  and   the  disgusting 
custom  of  wearing  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  slit  in  their  lower 
lip,  establishes  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their  sa- 
vage neighbours,  and  the  Siberian   Russians,   who  come 
and  aggravate  here  all  the  evils  of  primitive  barbarism. 

The  fur  which  the   Russians  obtain  from   these  coun- Commerce 
tries,  is  chiefly  procured  from  the  sea- wolf,  as  well  as  other  g^^^ Com-' 
animals  of  the  genus  Phoca,  and  likewise  from  the  sea-ot-p^ny* 
ter.    These  latter  animals,  incessantly  hunted,  begin  now 
to  become  rare.    The  Indians  employed  as  huntei*s,  bring 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent  foxes  skins  of  a  blue, 
Uack,  and  grey  colour.    Ali^ady,  parties  of  Russian  hun- 

•  Lisiensk'rs    Voyage    Round  the    World,  p.   162.  (English  translation.) 
UBgidorTs  Voyage  Round  the  World,  t.  XI.  p.  217.  (English  translation.) 
t  La  Pey rouse's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  chap.  IX. 
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^BOOK  ters  have  passed  the  Rocky  MountainSf  and^  in  all  proba- 
^'^^^^^^  bilityy  tiieir  numbers  are  augmented  bjr  Canadian  and 
American  hunters.  The  Russian  Company  of  America 
possesses  a  capital  of  L.260y000.  Those  who  are  prio- 
dpally  interested  in  this  trade^  are  tiie  merchants  of 
Irkoutsky  a  town  in  Siberia*  The  factories  spread  along 
the  coasts  of  the  continentf  and  upon  the  islands^  are 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  huts,  surrounded  by 
a  palisado  of  wood.  A  single  ship  of  war  would  carry 
these  feeble  postSt  one  after  the  other^  and  would  ob- 
tain rich  booty  from  the  store-houses  of  the  Company. 
Even  a  party  of  resolute  Canadian  hunters  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  because  the  natives^  detest- 
ing the  Russians,  would,  doubtlessly,  join  their  enemies. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  such  distant  and  precarious  esta- 
blishments are  sufficiently  valuable  for  the  Russians  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  disputes  with  the  English 
and  Anglo-Americans,  which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  continual  advance  of  the  hunters  on  both 
sides. 
Hon  of'Jbe  "^^^  countries  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Russian  Ame- 
north-west  rica,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  California,  appear  to  form  a 
fegion.  Yqj^^  succession  of  plateaus,  or  very  elevated  basins,  which 
are  circumscribed  to  the  east  and  west  by  two  chains  of 
mountains,  the  most  western  of  which  is,  what  the  English 
The  rocky  have  denominated  the  Stony^  or  Rocky  Mmntains.  It  is 
ins.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  those  mountains  that  the  largest  rivers  of 
North  America  take  their  rise,  such  as  the  Missouri,  which 
flows  to  the  south-east ;  the  Sachatchaivinf  or  Bourbon  Ri- 
ver, which  inins  to  the  east ;  and  the  Oungigah,  which  is 
lost  towards  the  north.  The  other  precipitous  face  of  tlie 
north-west  plateau  forms  a  great  chain  parallel  to  the  sea 
coasts,  and  always  al  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  distinction  between  the  two  chains  which 
support  the  north-west  plateau,  appears  to  us  to  result  from 
the  observations  of  those  who  have  traversed  this  country 
from  east  to  west.    The  first  of  these  travellers  is  Jfacken* 
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xUf  wlioy  in  his  mapf  places  the  chain  of  the  Rockj  Moon-  book 
laifis  at  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  shore  of  the  x*xxn« 
Pucilic  Ocean.  These  mountains  appeared  to  him  to  rise 
akmt  3000  ieet  above  their  base»  which  must^  itself,  be 
Tery  elevated  ;  since  our  traveller  experienced  a  more  intense 
degree  of  cold  there  than  at  Fort  Chipiwyan.*  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  He  then  de- 
scended to  a  more  temperate  valley,  through  which  flows 
flie  Tahoutdke  Tessif  or  Volumlna  JHver.j 

Here  is  manifestly  the  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the 
Stmnf  MmnUdns.  This  chain  continues  a  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or,  at  least,  eighty,  after 
allowing  something  for  tlie  sinuosities  and  ramifications. 

Mackenzie  then  ascended  very  lofty  mountains,  where  ^^f*^^*"* 
befennd  himself  obliged  to  walk  on  snow  in  the  month  of  the  north. 
Jne.^  After  this,  he  descended  towards  the  sea  by  an^^^^* 
extremely  rapid  declivity ;  the  climate  immediately  chang- 
ed, and  the  empire  of  ^ring  succeeded  that  of  winter^ 
Anotber  modem  traveller.  Captain  Fonoottver,  constantly 
observed  a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  which  closely 
bordovd  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  many  places 
were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  La  Peyrouse,  Cookt 
Dixon,  and  all  the  other  navigators,  perceived  this  mari* 
time  chain  of  the  north-west,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast,  firom  Cook^s  Inlet  to  New  Albion,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1000  leagues.  Even  the  peninsula  of  California  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extremity  of  this  groat 
chain,  disengaged  from  its  secondary  branches  and  terraces, 
or  lower  ridges,  which,  in  New  Albion,  somewhat  conceal 
its  directflm. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  our  description,  we  shall  Divisions 
adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Captain  Vancouver.    According  fo^^van- ^ 
to  the  maps  of  this  able  observer,  Mlew  Georgia  is  situ*  couver. 
aled  between  the  45^  and  50''  of  north  latitude.    Its  limits 
towards  the  interior  are  not  determined.    The  Chdph  of 

•  Mackenzie's  Travels,  (French  translation,)  t.  XI,  p.  274 — 310,  &c. 
t  Ibid.  p.  339—345.  t  Ibid.  t.  III.  p.  145—151. 
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^<^K    Oeargia  is  very  considerable,  and  conmunicates  with  the 

"^^''  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south  by  ClaaseVs  Strait,  which  is 

supfiosed  to  be  that  of  Juan  de  FucOf  and  to  the  north,  by 

Queen  Charlotte's  Strait.    The  river  Columbia  traverses 

the  southern  part  and  interior  of  this  division. 

Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island,  better  known  ander  tte 
name  of  MMtkOf  is  situated  opposite  New  Georgia.  The 
English  have  an  establishment  in  Nootka  Sound. 

Mw  Hanover  extends  from  the  50th  to  the  54th  parallel. 
In  front  of  its  coasts  are  situated  the  Fleurieu  Islands,  dis- 
covered and  named  by  M.  La  Peyrouse,  but  unintentionally 
deprived  of  their  appellation,  by  Vancouver,  in  assigning 
them  to  the  Princess  Boyal  of  England.  To  the  north,  there 
are  two  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  very  far  into  tlie 
land,  and  have  been  called  Inchbrook's  Canal,  and  Gard- 
ner's Canal.  The  great  island  of  Queen  Charlotte  is  sepa- 
rated fnim  the  coast  of  New  Hanover,  by  a  broad  channel, 
or  arm  of  the  ocean.  The  southern  promontory  of  this 
island  was  named  Cape  Hector  by  La  Peyrouse,  and  Cape 
8U  James  by  Vancouver. 

JWtc  Cornwall  extends  from  the  54th  to  the  5rtli  paralleL 
It  comprehends  a  number  of  islands*  designated  under  the 
name  of  PiWs,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Jirchipdago.  The 
coast  is  completely  intersected  by  friths,  or  channels,  which 
penetrate  very  far  into  the  country,  especially  the  Portland 
channel ;  but  no  river  of  any  length  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  currents  of  water  that  have  been  met  with  scarcely 
merit  the  name  of  rivulets. 

Mw  Mrfolk  runs  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel.  To  the 
south  it  comprehends  Admiralty  Islandf  and  King  Oeorgi^s 
Archipelago  ;  but,  as  the  Russians  now  occupy  these  coasts, 
and  the  name  of  the  natives,  (the  KdioujeSf)  is  known,  the 
English  denomination  will  probably  soon  disappear. 
Kew  •'VVu;  Georgia  presents  the  prospect  of  a  moderately  ele- 

Georgia,  vated  coast,  agi*eeably  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  little 
woods,  and  brooks  of  fresh  water.  But  behind  these  banks 
rise  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    Mount  Jtot- 
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m^raiid  Mount  Olympus  tower  at  a  distance  above  the    book 
otiier  sammits.    The  former  is  discernible  at  the  distance  i^xxvi. 
of  a  hondred  geographical  miles.*    Very  rich  minerals  of 
iron  appear    to    exist   in    great   abundance.     Stones,  for 
building,  quartz,  gun-flints,  a  great  variety  of  calcareous  uons. 
and  argillaceous  soils,  and  manganese  are  met  ^ith.     A 
hxariant  vegetation  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The 
forestscontain  immense  quantities  of  the  fir  with  ye^  leaves^ 
die  white  pine,  tonramahaCf  poplar  of  Canada,  arbor  vitae^ 
common  yew,  black  and  common  oak.    American  ash,  hazel, 
sjrcaroore,  sugar-maple,  mountain  and  Pennsylvanian  ma- 
ple, Oriental  strawberry,  American   alder,  common  wil- 
low, black  alder  of  Canada,  and  the  cherry  tree  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 

The  quadrupeds  present  nothing  remarkable.  Bears 
have  been  seen,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  of  Virginia,  and 
foxes,  but  neither  the  bison,  nor  the  musk  ox,  these  animals 
not  appearing  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  rocky  mountains  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  Among  other  sea  birds  have  been 
recognised  black  gulls,  similar  to  those  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  land  birds  there  is  a  spe-  Unknown 
cies  of  the  hunting  bird,  the  brown  eagle,  and  the  eagle  ^"^* 
with  a  white  head,  the  swallow  fisher,  some  very  pretty 
varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  and  an  unknown  bird,  resem- 
bfing  the  heron,  but  four  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  body 
as  large  as  that  of  the  turkey .f 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  New  interior 
Georgia,  we  must  accompany  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke.^  **^**'' 
nese  American  travellers  having  quitted  their  boats  on  the 
Missouri,  on  the  18th  August,  embarked  again  on  the  7th 
of  October,  at  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  the 
river  ICdo$koo8keef  in  boats  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
structed. During  this  part  of  their  journey,  hunger  and 
coM  combined  together  to  aggravate  their  sufferings.    The 

*  VaacouTcr,  t.  III.  p.  3,  and  35,  edit.  8yo.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 

I  Uwif  and  Clarke^s  Travels  to  the  Missoiui  and  to  the  Pacific  Oct  an. 
WaihiogtOD,  1814. 
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BOOK    salmon  had  ceased  to  frequent  the  rivers,  and  horse's 
liXXYi.  ^1^  often  their  principal  food.    The  intensity  of  the  coU 


""~"""""  is  easily  explained,  by  the  elevation  of  the  country,  and  tbe 
height  of  the  mountains.  In  the  place  at  iwhich  the  Ame- 
ricans quitted  the  Missouri»  they  had  a  prospect  of  nipao* 
tains  covered  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  situated 
in  between  45°  and  47"*  of  latitude,  whence  it  is  to  be  ia- 
ferred  tliat  the  summits  of  these  mountains  rise  into  tbe 
region  of  perpetual  snow^  This  region  commences  in  £a- 
rope,  at  the  same  latitude,  at  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  even  admitting  that  tbe  ouire 
intense  cold  of  North  America  brings  this  region  fiurtber 
south,  we  may  allow  these  mountains  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    During 

Pretended  their  passage  across  the  mountains,  it  would  appear  tiiet 
this  expedition  did  not  discover  any  trace  of  volcanoes; 


for  the  detonations  which  occasioned  them  so  much 
tonishment,  no   doubt   proceeded    from    tbe   bursting  of 
glaciers,  or  from  avalanches,   which  were  detached  from 
the  mountains.    It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
that  they  arrived  at  the  Columbia,  after  which  they  had 
heavy  falls  of  rain  both  day  and  night    The  little  cloatbLeg 
and  bedding,  that  had  escaped  all  the  adventures  which  they 
had  encountered  up  to  this  moment,  now  fell  in  pieces,  and 
could  no  longer  be  made  use  of.    Their  courage  did  not 
Details      sink,  however,  under  so  many  reverses.    The  waters  of 
the  Coiu]^  the  Kooskooskee  are  as  limpid  as  crystal.    At  tbe  place 
^'^*  where  it  falls  into  the  river  Lewis,  another  branch  of  tbe 

Columbia,  the  Kooskooskee  is  180  yards  broad.  Tbe  river 
Lewis,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  is  575  yardSf 
and  tbe  Columbia  itself  960  in  breadth*  A  little  below 
their  junction,  the  latter  river  acquires  a  breadth  from  one 
to  three  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the 
country  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of  plains,  with* 
out  trees,  and  is  merely  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  willow 
bushes.  Still  lower  down  rapid  currents  are  met  withy 
and  there  are  even  very  considerable  cascades.  The  most 
rapid  of  these  currents  is  that  of  a  channel  not  more  than 
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firfy-five  jards  m  brcadth>  in  which  all  the  waters  of  tbe    boqe: 
Cohanbift  am  pent  up.    Our  traTcIlers  cleared  this  danger-  ^^"^^^* 
(Ml  passi^  itt  their  canoes,  below  which  the  river  flows  in  *-^~~* 
asMooth  and  tranquil  stream,  and  they  found  tliemselves  in 
a  ^haroiuig  and  fertile  ralley,  shaded  by  lofty  forest  trees, 
intosected  by  small  lagoons,  and  possessing  a  soil  suscepti- 
Ui  of  erery  fcifid  of  cultivation.    The  trees  are  remarkable 
far  Mm  grmtist  beauty.    The  fir  rises  sometimes  to  a  height  Gigantic 
of  800  feet,  and  even  attains  a  circumference  of  forty-five 
kit    These  giants  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  combine  ele- 
giaoe  with  najestyf  their  columns  sometimes  towering  200 
iDQtbigh  before  they  divide  into  branches.    Some  of  the 
tiibiitary  streams  of  the  Columbia  might  pass  for  largo 
liTcrs.    One  of  them,  the  JivUnomalh  which  issues  from  the 
iieky  momtains  towards  the  south-east,  and  not  br  from 
the  sourcea  of  tbe  Rio*del-Norte,  is  very  broad,  and,  in  ma- 
Bjiiaces,  exceeds  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  even  at  a  great 
fifltanee  from  tbe  sea. 

Mis  partictilarly  remarkable  that  in  the  bed  of  the  Co- 
IsttUa,  and  of  tiw  last  mentioned  river,  a  great  number 
of  utd  trunks  of  jrae  trees  are  firmly  rooted  at  the  bot- 
tw  cf  flie  water,  although.  In  many  places,  the  river  is 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  no  where  less  than  ten.  Judging  from 
the  ikattnred  state  in  which  these  trees  were  foand,  they 
Bwt  have  been  in  this  condition  fully  20  years.  It  might 
heace  be  concluded  that  tbe  bed  of  this  river  has  undergone 
grat  cbaiqjes.  The  observations,  however,  which  have 
bean  coBected  during  this  first  expedition,  are  not  sufficient 
to  famish  m  with  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  sub- 

HCb 

ijuang  the  islands  of  New  Georgia,  that  of  Nootka  alone  Nootka 
Borits  attention.   Black  granite,  mica,  grit  for  grindstones,  ^^^^^^' 
ttd  hematites  are  found  there.*    The  vegetable  earth  in 
80M  places  forms  a  bed  of  two  feet  in  thickness.    One  is 
^peeaUy  surprised  to  find  a  milder  climate  here  than  on 

*  Cook^i  Third  Voyage,  t.  HI.  p.  75.  8vo.  edition* 
tot  T.  5 
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BOOK    the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitude.    In  tiie 

XXXVI.  month  of  April,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  never  below 

48°  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  day,  it  rose  to  60%    The 

grass  was  already  a  foot  in  length.*    The  climate  is  as 

favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  as  that  of  the  continent. 

What  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  not  to  have 
taken  possession  of  this  agreeable  and  fertile  country ;  a 
country  which,  being  situated  in  the  rear  of  their*  colonies^ 
might,  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  masters,  become  a  military 
and  commercial  post  of  the  highest  importance !  Already 
American  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  formed  a  commercial 
establish-  ^^^mpany,  for  the  furs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal 
establishment  of  which,  situated  14  miles  from  Cape  DUi^ 
pointment,  is  called  Fort  JisUnia.\ 

That  part  of  Mw  Hanover  which  borders  upon  the  open 
sea,  resembles  New  Georgia,  both  in  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  its  soil.  Pine  ti*ees,  maide, 
birch,  and  apple  trees,  are  met  with  there.  Near  I^ik6 
Hughes  Strait,  the  coast  consists  of  perpendicular  rock, 
divided  by  crevices,  in  which  a  very  inflammable  turf  is 
found,  and  pine  trees  of  moderate  thickness.^  The  inte- 
rior of  Mw  Hanover  was  visited  in  1793  by  Madunme* 
The  great  river  Tacoutchi-Tessi  descends  from  the  rcicky 
mountains,  and  often  rolls  its  rapid  course  between  walla  of 
perpendicular  rock.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
which,  in  some  places,  even  descends  so  low  that  the  road 
passes  over  it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  These  moontaiiis 
descend  abruptly  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  west  have  no  great  length  of  course.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes ;  and  sinks  or  tunnels,  of  a  r^a- 
lar  conical  form,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  calcare- 
ous countries.^ 


*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  p.  67. 

t  National  lotelligencer,  an  American  Jouroal,  June  22, 1813. 
If.  Vancouver,  1. 11.  p.  174 — 178. 

*  Mackenzie's  Voyage,  t.  111.  p.  103,  M.Castexa^e  tiapslation. 


The  same  luxuriant  vegetation  is  observed  here  as  in  book 
New  Georgia.  The  pines  and  birch  trees  compose  forests,  ^^^^J* 
on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  counti^.  Upon  the 
kwer  mountains,  the  cedar  is  met  with,  or  rather  the  cy* 
press,  of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  sometimes  to  measure 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  alder  rises  forty 
feet  high,  before  it  sends  off  any  branches.  There  are 'also 
poplars,  firs,  and  probably  many  other  useful  trees.*  The 
wild  parsnip  grows  in  abundance  round  the  lakes,  and  its 
roots  furnish  a  nourishing  food.  The  rivers  contain  trout, 
carp,  and  salmon.  The  latter  of  tiiese  fish  are  caught  near 
dykes,  constructed  across  the  river,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  salmon  fishery  of  Norway. 

Mw  CarnwaU  experiences  a  much  more  intense  degree  ^^^  Com- 
of  cold,  tlian  the  two  preceding  countries.  At  53"*  30', 
upon  €hirdner^8  Channel^  which,  it  is  true,  penetrates  very 
far  into  the  country,  mountains  are  seen,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  never  to  meltf  Nearer  the  sea,  the 
climate,  becoming  milder,  allows  forests  of  pine  to  co- 
ver the  naked  and  steep  rocks.  The  strawberry  plant, 
comelle  shrub,  gooseberry  bush,  amd  the  plant  called  the 
iMbrador  tea,  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Hot 
springs  have  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  an  island  en- 
tirtly  composed  of  slate  ;^  and  a  curious  rock,  shaped  like 
an  obelisk,  has  been  denominated  the  J^Tew  Eddystane. 
Floating  wood  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
tbis  coast 

In  the  islands  which  Vancouver  has  designated  by  the^*?"??".'' 
names  of  Oeorge  the  Thirds s  drchtpelago,  and  Mmiralty  Thhj 
Xrionib,  the  soil,  although  rocky,  contains  several  crevices,  ^''^"^** 
stripes,  and  little  plains,  which  support  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  and  other  lofty  trees;  and  no  whei*e  is  perpetual 
800W  discovered.    This  incontestibly  proves  that  it  is  the 
deration  of  the  soil  that  rendei*s  the  climate  of  the  conti- 
nent so  severe. 

*  Mackenxie'i  Voyage,  p.  99,  150,  247.  t  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p. 274. 

t  Vaocouver,  p.  339. 
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BOOK        It  is  especially  in  the  environs  of  Nootka^  that  European 

xxxvi.  travellers  liave  had  an   opportunity  of  observing  the  in- 

;  digenous  inhabitants.     These  savages  call  themselves  fFak- 

tHb«!"°"^  ash.    Their  height  is  above  the  middle  stature,  and  they 

TheWak-  ^y^    ^f   a  musciilar    frame.      Their  features  are  charac- 

ash,  , 

teriscd  by  a  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones.  Their  face  is 
often  very  much  compressed  above  the  cheeks^  and  appears 
to  sink  abruptly  between  the  temples.  Their  nose,  flat  at 
the  base,  is  marked  by  wide  nostrils,  and  a  round  point 
Their  forehead  is  low,  their  eyes  small  and  black,  and  their 
lips  broad,  thick,  and  round.  In  general,  they  are  entirely  ' 
destitute  of  beard,  or,  at  most,  have  only  a  small  thin  tuft  at 
the  point  of  their  chin.  This  deficiency,  however,  is,  per- 
haps, owing  to  an  artificial  cause;  for,  some  of  them,  and, 
especially  their  old  men,  have  bushy  beards,  and  even  mus- 
tachios.  Their  eye-brows  are  scantily  supplied  with  hair, 
and  are  always  straight ;  but  they  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  very  harsh,  and  very  strong  hair  on  their  head, 
which,  without  a  single  exception,  is  black  and  straight,  and 
floats  on  their  shoulders.  A  coarse  dress  of  linen,  with  a 
covering  from  the  skin  of  the  bear  or  sea  otter,  red,  black, 
and  white  pigments,  with  which  they  besmear  their  body, 
the  whole  of  their  ordinary  costume,  in  short,  forms  the  im- 
Their  war-  age  of  wretchcdness  and  ignorance.  Their  war-dress  is 
extraordinary.  They  muffle  up  their  head  with  pieces  of 
wood,  carved  into  the  representation  of  eagles,  wolves,  and 
porpoises'  heads.  Several  families  live  together  in  the  same 
hut,  the  wooden  half  partitions  of  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stable.  Some  of  their  woollen  stufis,  althougli 
manufactured  without  a  loom,  are  very  good,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  a  brilliant  colour.  They  carve 
clumsy  statues  of  wood. 

Their  light  canoes,  which  are  flat  and  broad,  bound  over 
the  waves  in  the  steadiest  manner,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  outrigger,  or  balance  board,  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  canoes  of  the  American  tribes,  and  those  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of 
Ocean  ica. 
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The  apparatus  of  which  they  make  use  in  hunting  and    book 
fishing,  is  equally  ingenious  and  well  executed.    A  kind  ^^^^i* 
of  oar,  furnished  with   teethj  with   which  they   hook  the       ; 
fish,  is  particularly  noticed.    This  weapon^  as  well  as  the  ingTppaV' 
javelins  with  which  they  strike  the  whale,  announce  a  high  '^^^"^• 
Hiventive  genius.    The  javelin  is  composed  of  a  piece  of 
bone,  furnished  with  two  barbs,  in  which  is  fixed  the  oval- 
cutting  edge  of  a  large  muscle-shelly  which  forms  the  point.. 
Two  or  three  fathoms  of  cord  are  attached  to  it.    In  order 
to  throw  this  weapon^  tliey  use  a  stick,  1£  or  15  feet  in 
length,  with  the  line  attached  to  one  extremity,  and  tlic 
javelin  to  the  other,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  stick,  like  a 
baoy,  when  the  animal  escapes.* 

The  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Georgia,  differ  in  stature.  Tribes  of 
Banfiera,  and  mode  of  living;  but  in  their  characteristic );^^^^*",^,] 
featurefly  they  quite  resemble   the  inhabitants  of  NootkaofNew 
Sound*     The  apparent  depopulation   of  the  environs    of  ^^'^'^* 
Fmi  IKfcovery,  is  singularly  contrasted   with  the  great 
aamber  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  which  have  been 
h%ni  collected  together  here,  as  if  all   the  neighbouring 
tribes  bad  made  this  their  common  cemetery.f.    Messrs. 
Levis  and    Clarke  have  observed   the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior.     In  descending  the  rocky   mountains,   they  saw 
•ev^ral  tribes,  who  have  the  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  P'^atiened 
of  their  children,  at  a  very  early  period  of  infancy.     The 
8olkouk$  have  their  heads  flattened  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  top  of  the  head  is  placed   in  a  perpendicular  line  to 
their  nose.    The  idioms  of  these  tribes  differ  as  much  as 
their  features.     The  language  of  the  Enuchuts  is  under- 
stood by  all  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Columbia,  above 
its  great  (all ;  but  near  the  coast,  it  is  not  understood,  and 
tbegr  make  use  of  the  idiom   of  the  EchillutSt  which  is 
eoii^telj  different    The   language  of  the  Killamuks  is 
▼try  widdy  diffused  among  the  tribes  that  live  to  the  soutli, 
between  the  coast  and  the  river  Multnomah*    The  Kou- 
hnues,  who  border  on  the  Killamuks,  but  live  farther  in 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  p,asiim,  t  Vancouver,  u II.  p.  14,  t«^. 
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BOOK  the  interior,  are  of  another  race,  are  fairer,  and  have  not 
'^*^^'*  their  heads  flattened.  In  general,  the  colour  of  all  these 
tribes,  whether  they  have  round  or  flat  heads,  is  of  a 
brown  copper  hue,  and  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Woman  is  not  degraded  as 
among  nations  of  hunters ;  but  is  treated  with  considerable 
attention  bj  this  people,  who  subsist  bj  fishing.  The  sea 
air  destroys  their  eyes  and  teetli.  The  tribes  who  live  near 
the  great  fall  of  the  Columbia,  build  their  houses  of  wood, 
a  degree  of  industry  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  immense 
tract  of  country  between  this  fall  and  Saint  Lewis.* 
Tribw  mt  Some  tribes  of  JV%w  Hanover^  observed  by  Mackenzie, 
norer.  present  to  us  several  characteristic  features,  which  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  islanders  of  Otaheite  and  Tongataboo. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Salmon  River,  or,  as  they  them- 
selves call  it,  Annah-you'Tessef  live  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.f  They  have  two  religious  festivals ;  the  one  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn.:):  In  their  solemn  entertain- 
ments, they  spread  mats  before  their  guests,  while  the 
people  are  seated  in  front  in  a  semicircle.  They  mark  their 
friendship  for  an  individual  by  clothing  him  with  their 
own  dress,  to  which  tliey  sometimes  add  the  offer  of  their 
place  in  the  conjugal  bed.$  But  these  characteristic 
manners  are  likewise  met  with  among  many  other  tribes 
of  America  and  Asia.  These  tribes  are  generally  of  a 
middling  stature,  strong,  and  muscular,  have  round  faces, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  small,  reddish-grey  eyes,  and  a 
complexion  of  an  olive-copper  colour.  Their  head  as^ 
sumes  a  conical  shape,  in  consequence  of  continual  pres* 
sure  from  infancy.  Their  hair  is  of  a  deep  brown.  They 
make  their  dress  of  a  kind  of  stuff  composed  of  cedar  bari^f 
Scuiptura  and  sometimes  interlaced  with  otter  skin.  They  are 
moVin"*'  clever  sculptors.  Their  temples  are  supported  by  wooden 
f!U«8.  pillars,  carved  into  caryatides.  Some  of  these  flgures 
are  in  an  upright  posture,  in  the  attitude  of  conquer* 

*  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels.  t  Mackenzie,  t.  Ill,  p.  271. 

t  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p*  170.  f  Ibid.  p.  !«!. 
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on;  others  are  stooping,  overwhelmed,  as  itwere,  with    book 
their  load.*  ^"▼^^ 

The  Shud'Couu  Indians  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  high  chain  of  mountains  that  border  the  sea  be-  Couss 
gins  to  sink  towards  the  basin  of  the  river  Taocmtchi-Tessi.  ^"^*"°^ 
These  Indians  possess  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  evince  a 
great  love  of  cleanliness,  and  do  not  ill-treat  their  women. 
Tbey  preserve  the  bones  of  their  parents  enclosed  in  chests, 
or  suspended  on  post8.f  Though  faithful  guardians  of  the 
property  deposited  with  them  by  travellers,  they  endeavour 
to  steal  whatever  they  find  in  the  possession  of  those  very 
strangers.^ 

The  Indians  named  JWtntamd,  or  of  the  Cascade,  theThtAt- 
^i/iig(nler$9  ^nd  the  MnahSf  inhabit  the  summit  of  Tacoutche-  "^  ^    ^' 
Tesse.     Among  their  various  idioms,  there  are  some  that 
resemble  the  languages  of  the  Chipiwans,  and  other  nations 
of  Canada. 

Vancouver  saw  villages  on  tlie  coast  that  were  built  upon 
a  sort  of  artificial  terrace,  the  representation  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  atlas  of  this  traveller,  reminds  one  a  little  of 
tbelSppa^  of  New  Zealand.  The  village  of  Chelaskys^ 
situated  in  Johnston's  Strait,  although  composed  of  misera- 
ble hots,  is  Ornamented  with  paintings,  which  appear  to  have 
a  hieroglyphical  meaning.  This  description  of  painting  is  . 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  north-western  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tchinkitanc  Bajif  called  by  the  Eng-  Tchinki- 
lish  Jftnfdk  Bay^  in  King  George's  Archipelago,  resemble,  J^JjJgl"" 
in  stature  and  figure,  those  of  Nootka;  but  their  coarse, 
harsh  hair,  establishes  a  likeness  between  them  and  the 
iBore  northern  nations  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  young  peo- 
ple pluck  out  their  beard,  but  the  old  allow  it  to  grow^. 
Their  women  wear  an  extraordinary  kind  of  ornament, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  two  mouths ;  it 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  they  force  into  the 

•  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p.  179. 

t  Mackenzie,  p.  109,  &c.  i  Ibid,  p,  286. 
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BOOK    flesh  ,beIow  their  under  lip.*    These  people  show  a  great 
XXXVI.  jgal  of  address  in  their  manner  of  carrying  on  trade,  and 
are  exceedingly  courageous  in  the  whale  fishery.    Their 
tanning,  carving,  painting,  and  other  arts,  prove  them  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  people.    They  preserve  the 
heads  of  their  dead  in  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  polished  stones.! 
Thuir  re-       The  moral  sketch  which  we  have  now  traced  of  the  tribes 
to  tbe        of  New  Gieorgia  and  New  Hanover,  proves  that  their  g^enius 
Aztecs,      ijj^g  jj3g„  developed  during  many  ages  of  liberty.    We  imst 
allow  that  in  the  idioms,:|:  manners,  and  belief  of  these 
tribes,  there  is  some  similitude  with  tbe  Aztecs,  or  Mexi- 
cans. Which  of  these  two  nations  is  the  source  of  the  other  ? 
Judicious  criticism  suggests  that,  to  place  the  cradle  ef 
Mexican  civilization  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of  fishermen, 
would  be  to  hazard  an  important  conclusion  from  a  small 
number  of  equivocal  facts.    Another  hypothesis,  altogether 
absurd  and  contemptible,  considers  them  as  a  colony  of  the 
Malays  of  Polynesia,  with  whom  they  have  not  tte  slight- 
est physical  resemblance. 

*  Marchand's  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  243. 

i  Dison's  Voyage  Rouod  tbe  World,  (English)  p.  181. 

X  Scarcely,  io  idiom.  Vater  gives  several  dialects  of  each,  but  notbuag  cao 
be  more  dissimilar  than  tbe  Aztec  and  New  Georgian.  The  latter  wants  tbe 
great  American  characters  of  epmthesis  and  composition,  Mithridates,  Von 
Adelung,  III.  65,  225--^8.-*Tr. 
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Begi4ms  4}f  the  JVhrth,  and  Mtrth-East;  w  the  Crmnlry 
<m  Maehenxie^s  Bivetf  and  the  Country  ranmd  Bud- 
$n?n  Bay;  LabrndoTf  Oreenlandf  Icelandy  and  Spitx- 
hergen. 

Wbbv  we  qvtt  tbe  north-west  regioOf  cross  the  Rockj    book 
MovntaiBSf  and  approach  towards  Hiidioti's  Bajr  attd  the  Lxxviit 
vaknown  frozen  seas^  we  perceive  an  iouiense  coimtry» 
intersected  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  riTers,  to  a  greater  ^^"f^^ 
extent  than  any  other  part  of  tbe  g^obe  with  which  we  are 
acfoainted.    Few  mountains  rise  above  this  savage  and 
117  plain.    The  nnmerous  waters  of  these  coantrieB  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes;  some  flow  towards  the  un- 
known  seas  of   the    north,  others    roll    their  tributary 
streanu  to  Hudson's  Bay.    Among  the  former,  we  observe 
the  river  JUhapeseow^  or  the  Reki-Iher;  and  the  Owngi^ 
gahf  or  the  BivtT  of  Peace.    The  first  of  these  comes  from 
the  sooth,  and  loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  the  mountains,  or 
lake  Athapescow;  tho  second  descends  from  the  plateau 
of  the  north-west.    When  high,  it  flows  over  into  the  lake 


view. 
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BOOK    Atbapescow ;  bat  when  it  is  low,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
^"^"'  that  lake.    The  united  river  bears  the  name  of  the  Slave 

Slave  lake  ^'^®'*>  ^^^  empties  itself  into  the  Slave  Lake,  from  which 
Macken-  '  issuos  Mackenzie's  River,  that  runs  towards  a  northern 
sie*i  river.  ^^^  ^  ^|f^  hitherto  little  explored.    Lately,  indeed,  as 

was  noticed  in  the  former  Book,*  the  adventurous  Frank- 
lin surveyed  600  miles  of  its  coast,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Copper-Mine  River,  almost  directly  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  parallel  of  67*"  30'  north.    At  the  warmest 
season  of  the  polar  year,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  girt 
with  ice,  and  the  land  almost  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
The  water  approached  so  much  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea, 
that  this  experienced  mariner  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  remark  any  appreciable  difference.    Tides  were 
also  observed.    It  abounds  in  islands,  and  no  coast  known 
affords  more  numerous  or  deeper  indentations  into  the  sur- 
rounding land.    To  these  dreary  regions,  even  the  hardiest 
Indian  hunters  refused  to  accompany  the  English,  who, 
nevertheless,  met  with  frequent  tracer  of  Esquimaux,  a  race 
which,  diminutive  in  stature  and  deficient  in  courage,  every 
where  seeks  shelter  amid  the  desolation  of  the  pole.f    Slave 
lake,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  is 
sprinkled   with  islands   that   are  covered  with  trees  re- 
sembling the   mulberry.     Mackenzie   found  them   loaded 
with  ice  in  the  middle  of  June.    All  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  this  district  unite  to  form  one  uninterrupted  current  of 
water,  extending  above  600  leagues  in  length,  and  have  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Siberia. 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire,  why  do  such  superb  streams 
waste  their  fertilising  waters  upon  these  frozen  deserts  ? 
They  manifest  the  power,  and,  we  cannoi  doubt,  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Creator. 
Hearne't        The  Coppet-Mint  river,  discovered  by  Hearne,  likewise 
rirer.        flows  towards  the  north,  but  is  only  of  a  moderate  size^ 
and  from  frequent  falls  and  narrows,  is  scarcely  navigable. 

Page  46.  t  Franklin'?  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  189 — 361,  patsim. 
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'  ermi  by  canoes,  nearits  opening  into  ihe  Polar  sea.    Among   book 
the  crowd  of  lakes  that  lie  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  i*xxyii# 
Hadflon's  Bay,  but  wbich,  nevertheless,  have  no  outlet 
lake  Dobttunt  is  particnlarly  noticed. 

Msii$9^pif  or  Churdnll  river,  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  RWers  of 
Bay,  bat  is  connected,  by  means  of  laiies,  with  the  river Bay^"' 
Atbapeskow,  an  invaluable  communication,  if  it  bad  taken 
place  in  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  hydrographical 
systere  of  Hudson's  Bay  extends  very  far  to  tbe  south- 
west, which  obliges  us  to  include  within  our  northern  Kontf 
tlMse  regions  that  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  vague 
deaomination  of  Canada.  Two  considerable  rivers  that 
com  from  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains,  form  the 
rifer  8nschasehawanf  which,  after  being  interrupted  by 
a  great  rapid,  (it  is  thus  that  the  Canadians  name  a 
long  fall  of  water,  with  a  gentle  slope,)  descends  into  the 
lake  Wimpegf  a  lake  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length, 
by  tiiirty  or  forty  broad.  Its  banks  are  shaded  by  the 
SBgar-maple,  and  poplar;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  produce  the  rice  of  Canada.^  This  lake,  WiDipeg, 
which  likevrise  receives  the  great  river  JssiniboinSf  or  A-Lake."'^" 
^^iioniSf  united  to  the  Red  River,  discharges  itself  into 
Hidson's  Bay,  by  the  rivers  MUon  and  Sevtm.  The 
Iftke  Winipeg  is  the  lake  Baurhon  of  the  Frtndi ;  and  the 
rifer  Bourbon  is  composed  of  the  Saschaschawan  and  the 
Nelson. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  even  underiiigour  of 
*«57th  parallel  of  latitude;  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eigbt  Jj«^^*- 
f^Bot  thick ;  brandy  freezes,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  cold^ 
^  rocks  split  with  a  tremendous  noise,  fully  equal  to 
ttit  of  heavy    artillery,  and    the    shattered    fragments 
fly  to    an  astonishing    distance.      The    temperature    of  AtmospRe- 
the  «r  is  subject  to  the  most  capricious  variations.    Rain  "q^*^^^^* 
^•Uenly  overtakes  yon,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  aro 
admiring  tbe  serenity  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sun  will  sometimes  suddenly  burst  fortli  in  tbe 

*  Z'lKania  aquatica. 
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BOOK  miiak  of  tbe  lumviest  diowers ;  and  at  its  rising  and  settiogt 
^'^^^^^^^•iB  prccedfid,  or  followed,  by  a  cone  of  yellowisb  liglii. 
The  aurora  borealis  sheds  in  this  ciimate  a  light  whidi, 
sometimes  mild  and  serene,  sometimes  dazzling  and  agi- 
tated, equals  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  in  boUi  cases  is 
OMtrasled,  by  its  bluish  reflection,  with  the  colour  of  fire 
which  qparkles  in  the  stars. 

^}^^^f^  These  imposing  scenes,  howeyer,  serve  only  to  aagment 
*  the  solemn  melanclioly  of  the  desert.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frightful  than  the  eayirons  of  Hudson's  Bay.  To  which' 
soever  side  we  direct  our  view,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
land  incapable  of  receiving  any  sort  of  cultivation,  aad 
precipitous  rocks  that  rise  to  the  very  clouds,  and  yawn  iato 
deep  ravines  and  barren  valleys,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates,  and  are  rendered  inaccessible  by  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  that  seem  never  to  melt  The  sea  in  this  bay  is 
open  only  from  the  commencement  of  July  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  even  then,  the  navigator  very  often  en- 
eounters  ice-bergs,  which  expose  him  to  considerable 
embarrassment  At  the  very  time  that  he  imagines  himadf 
at  a  distance  from  these  floating  rocks,  a  sudden  squall,  or 
a  tide,  or  current,  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the  vessel, 
and  render  it  unmanageable,  all  at  once  huiries  him  amongst 
an  infinite  number  of  masses  of  ice,  which  appear  to  cover 
flie  whole  bay.* 

FUheries.  Hudson's  Bay  afibrds  only  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  aad 
all  attempts  at  the  whale-fishery  have  been  uosucces^i. 
Shell  fish  are  likewise  scarce.  But  the  lakes,  even  those 
farthest  to  the  north,  abound  in  excellent  fish,  such  as  the 
pike,  sturgeon,  and  trout ;  and  th^r  banks  are  inhabited 
by  aquatic  birds,  among  which  are  observed  several 
species  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks. 

The  English,  under  Franklin,  in  1B19,  found  abuiid* 
ance  of  fish  in  Copper-Mine  river,  at  its  opening  into  the 

^  Voyages  of  Ellis,  Middleton,  Robson,  Hearae,  Roe«,  Parry,  &c.  Ac, 
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Fblar  sea,  though  tliat  sea  itself  scmroely  aCbrded  tlmn  wsj 
supplies.  Of  the  ffsli  and  fowh  which  froquonted  those  lidbts,  ^''^"' 
an  interesting  account  has  been  giren  by  Dr.  Bickmtdwdn,  —" "— • 
the  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition.* 

The  principal  qnadrupeds  are  the  buffalo^  rein-deeryiiiosk-  JJ?**** 
ox,  fallow-deer,  castor,  wolf^  foxes  of  diflferent  colours,  Ibe 
Ijnx  or  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and  brown  bears,  the  woIt^- 
rine,  otter,  jackash,  ouejack,  pine-mailin,  ermine,  or  stink- 
ing-ferret, musk-rat,  porcupine,  hare,  wood-squirrel^  ciimb- 
ing-squirrel,  and  different  species  of  mice. 

The  banks  of  the  rirer  Churchill  principally  P^d^w^e  Tj;^^*n<|^ 
some  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  gooseberry  busbf  three  tables. 
species  of  vaccinium,  the  black  currant,  strawberry,  and  a 
small  species  of  woodbine,  the  burdock,  wood-sorrel,  dan- 
delion, a  species  of  cistus,  a  species  of  box,  dtflTerent  kinds 
of  moss,  several  descriptions  of  grasses,  and  peas*  The 
trees  which  compose  the  forests  of  this  sarage  country, 
present  very  few  species;  namely,  the  pine,  dwarf  larch, 
poplar,  willow,  and  dwarf  birch.  Partlier  to  the  west»  the 
latter  is  very  numerous.  In  the  country  of  the  Athapes- 
cow,  the  pine,  larch,  poplar,  birch,  and  alder,  acquire  a 
greater  height;  bat  round  lake  Winipeg  fioori^  almost 
all  the  trees  of  Canada  Proper.  Mackenzie  has  here  made 
a  Tcry  extraordinary  observation.  When  the  ground  is 
cleared  by  means  of  fire,  those  places  that  had  been  for- 
merly corered  with  pine  and  birch  trees,  no  fonger  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  poplars,  although  not  a  single  tree  of 
tbe  kind  had  ever  grown  thei*e  before.  The  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  the  Assiniboin,  and  the  Saschaschawan,  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  several  kinds  of  cultivation.  Barley 
and  rye  have  ripened  there,  and  hemp  becomes  very  ine; 
but  their  great  distance  from  the  ports  of  Canada,  and  tbe 
little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay« 
obstructed  as  they  are  with  ice  during  two-thirds  of  tbe 
year,  would  greatly  embarrass  an  infant  cotonyy  both  in 

^  Franklin's  Jouraey  to  the  Polar  Sea»    Appendix. 
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^B^^oiK  receiving  supplies,  and  in  exporting  its  productions.  It  can 
*^^^''*  only  be  by  a  gradually  progressive  advance  that  the  Euro- 
^-""■"^  pean  population  of  Canada  will  ever  penetrate  as  far  as 

these  regions. 
The  Hud.  It  is  merely  for  a  short  period  that  the  avidity  of  gain 
aSd  Nwth-  attracts  Europeans  to  this  country.  The  fur  trade  had  cn- 
weit  Com-  riched  the  Canadians  under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 
The  English  have  formed  two  companies  here,  that  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  North- West  Company.  This  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  which  they  had^denominated  Hudson's  Bay,  had 
been  visited  in  1610,  but  it  was  in  1670  that  a  Company 
obtained  a  charter,  bearing  the  privilege  of  forming  estab- 
lishments here.  This  Company  claims  a  right  to  vast  ter- 
ritories situated  on  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east  of  the 
Bay,  and  extending  from  72*'  to  1 14"*  38'  west  of  London. 
The  exportations  of  the  Company  amount  annually  to 
L.16,000  Sterling;  and  the  importations,  which  greatly 
augment  tiie  revenue  of  government,  amount,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  L.d0,000  Sterling.  But  the  profits  of  this  society 
have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, lately  established  at  Montreal. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  chain  of  heights,  which  give  rise  to 
the  river  running  to  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as  lake 
Winipeg,  serves  as  a  line  of  separation  between  Canada  and 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  but  the  limit 
is  not  fixed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has  not  penetrated  to  the  west  beyond  Hudson's 
House,  while,  on  th^  contrary,  the  North-West  Company, 
more  courageous,  and  more  enterprising,  has  almost  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  extended  itself 
along  Mackenzie's  river,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  or  land. 
But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter, 
pretends  to  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  upon  this  principle,  gave  up  a  few  years 
Lord  ^  ago,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  their  principal  agent,  a  vast  territory 
foiony/     ^^  ^^^  banks  of  Lake  Winipeg,  and  the  river  Assiniboin. 
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The  Golooy  which  this  Nobleman  conducted  thither,  has  ex«  Bo<nc 
perienced  strenaous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  for  mer-  ^^^**^**» 
dunts  of  Canada*  whom  they  wished  to  prevent  from  hont- 
iog  within  their  limits.  They  have  even  had  recourse  to 
▼iulence ;  and  the  colony  has  been  obliged  to  dissolve  it- 
self; bat  the  two  parties,  after  pleading  before  the  Canadian 
tribunalH,  have  at  length  settled  their  respective  claims  by 
a  anion  of  Interests. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  together  with  Namei 
tbe  land  of  Labrador,  have  been  denominated,  from  afblMcoun- 
tribute  of  homage  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  mother  ^"^'* 
country,  JWw  Britain ;  but  this  name  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  charts.  The  name  of  Nova  Dania  also  speedily 
disappeared.  The  country  situated  to  the  west  of  the  bay» 
has  generally  been  called  Mw  WaleSf  and  that  to  the  east, 
the  East  Main.  To  the  south,  James'  Bay  extends  a  hun- 
dred leagues  within  the  country.  It  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  bay  that  the  most  important  establishments 
an  situated,  such  as  Fort  Mbany,  Fort  Moose,  and  the  fac- 
tory of  East  Main.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Higher  Canada,  we  find  Brunswick  factory,  Freder- 
ick factory,  and  some  others.  To  the  north  is  Severn  facto- 
ry, situated  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  of  that  name.  Fort 
York  is  built  on  the  Nelson  river,  and  farther  to  the  north, 
is  fort  ChurchiUj  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  last  establish- 
ment in  this  direction.  Fort  Chipiwan,  on  lake  Atbapeskow, 
bdongs  to  tbe  North-West  Company,  which  possesses  seve- 
ral others  on  the  banks  of  lake  Winipeg*  and  tbe  rivers  As- 
siniboin,  Saschaschawan,  and  Mackenzie.  These  estab- 
lishments, far  from  permanent,  are  often  even  without  any 
particular  name,  and  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  house^ 
surrounded  by  a  palisade. 

Three  indigenous   nations  divide  between   them  these  Tbe  EUqui- 
melancholy  regions.    The  Esquimaux  inhabit  tbe  country  ™^"^* 
between   Gulf    Welcome    and    Mackenzie's    River,  and 
probably  Bhering's  Straits.    To  the  south  they  extend  as 
far  as  Slave  Lake,  and,  to  the  north,  the  territory  which 


BMK  tkey  oocupy  is  bwroied  1^  an  icy  sea,  if  sticb  a  BOtt  reMj 
^t^iXfn^  0]dsls»  or  else  they  exttnd  their  wandering  eaxwrnhms  into 
"""""""^  a  Creaeii  desert*  A  permanent  estakllshment  of  tbis  na« 
tioa  was  met  wUh  by  Captain  Ross  at  Prince  Regeaff^ 
Bay,  in  latitude  7^  N.f  and  their  hats  were  namercNis  in 
nany  parts  of  Melville  Island,  in  latitude  75^  N.  The 
latter  ofllcer .  observed  them  frequently  in  the  Islaods 
of  the  archipelago  of  Barrow's  Straits,  though  their  timid- 
ity prevented  any  interconrse.  Little,  squat,  and  feeble, 
the  complexion  of  these  Polar  men  partakes  less  of  a  cop- 
per hoe,  than  of  a  reddish  and  dirty  yellow.  Their  hn^ 
wbfeh  are  of  a  circular  form,  aod  are  covered  widi 
deer-^ins,  can  only  he  entered  by  creeping  on  the 
Mly«  Tet  the  rude  necessities  of  the  dimaCe  have 
svggested  to  this  feeble  race  many  contrivances  which  do 
faoBour  to  their  ingenuity.  The  snow-housct  or  the 
comfortable,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  commodioas 
dwelKng,  which  they  construct  from  the  (irozen  snow  that 
smronnds  them,  aflfbrds  a  favourable  example.  The 
rapidity  and  neatness  with  which  they  raise  these  edifices^ 
and  render  them  impervious  to  the  rigorous  atmospb^^ 
around,  is  truly  admirable;  and  these  edifices,  when 
finislied,  aflbrd  their  inhabitants  a  similar  protection  to 
that  which  the  vegetable  worid  receives  from  a  covering 
of  snow.:|:  The  Esquimaux  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay, 
and  of  the  Arctic  Highlands,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  boats 
and  canoes,  affording,  it  is  said,  a  unique  instance  of  a 
fishing  tribe  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  floating  on 
tiie  water.  Ross  advances  strong  grounds  for  consider- 
ing them  as  the  true  aboriginal  race,  flrom  whence  aU  other 
Esquimaux  are  derived.  They  seem  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nations  to  the  south,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dependent tribe,  separated  by  almost  impassable  mountains 

*  Mackeniie's  Journey  to  the  Pacific  OcetD,  vol.  III.  p.  341.    MtarM^ 
Journey  to  the  Ocean  of  the  North,  toI.  !•  passim. 

t  Voyage  to  Arctic  Regions,  vol*  I.  p.  104,  by  Captain  Ross. 

t  Franklin^s  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.    Dr.  Ricbardson^s  Journal,  passim. 
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from  tin  regions  of  South  Greenland^  and  extending  beyond  »^ 
ttomoert  nortliern  inlet  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  almost  ''^*^^ 
eatireiy  detttitnte  of  religions  ideas;*  The  other  tribes  have 
caaaes  made  of  the  skins  of  the  sea-calf^  which  sail  with 
ffftH  swiftness.  These  savages  patiently  work  a  grey  and 
ponws  stone  into  the  shape  of  pitchers  and  kettles.  The 
edgw  of  these  vases  are  elegantly  ornamented*!  They  pre- 
MTfe  their  provisions  of  meat  in  bags^  filled  with  whale  oil. 
Tiiose  who  live  near  the  month  of  Mackenzie's  River,  shave 
tbeir  heads,  a  pecaliar  custom,  but  not  sufficient  of  itsdf  to 
pwve  an  Asiatic  origin. 

The  Cb^fpiwan$9  who  are  likewise  called  CMppawaySf  The  chip- 
^i  ChepewyanSf  have  been  observed  by  Mackenzie  be-  P**^*"' 
twm  Rave  Lake  and  Lake  Athapescow.  They  ajqiear 
to  attend  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and 
tothi  sources  of  the  Missoirri  on  the  soath-west.  The 
^rpeiU  tiManSf  the  CatanacHoweSf  and  other  tribes,  appear 
to  lelMg  to  the  same  nation.  A  branch  of  the  Chlppi« 
VMi  haa  extended  itself  into  the  United  States.  A1-* 
tboflgh  somewhat  less  copper-coloured,  and  having  rather 
loB  beard  than  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Chippiwans 
1>«T«  not  ^e  Mongol  complexion.  Their  straight  bair^ 
likt  that  of  other  Americans,  is  not  always  of  a  black  co* 
Imf.  They  make  themselves  a  dress  of  deer  skin,  which  M  "% 
▼€17  warm  and  very  durable.^  Although  extremely  paci-  \ 
fe  amongst  themselves,  they  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Ssqalmaux,  over  whom  the  superiority  of  thMr  numbers 
S^vai  them  great  advantage.  They  put  aH  those  to  def^h 
^  Mi  into  tbeir  hands ;  for  fear  has  established  the  prin- 
ce of  never  taking  any  prisoners.  The  Elsquimaox  en^ 
tertaia  a  continual  apprehension  of  these  Chippaways,^  who, 
ia  tbdr  twn,  live  under  subjection  to  the  Knisteneaux,  a 
iitiSB  wIki  mee,  or  lately  'were,  for  leda  numerous  than 
themselves. 

The   country    which   the    Chippiwans    call  their  own  '^^^'"   , 

''  ■^*  means  of 


lubtif- 

•  Rosf,  vol.  1.  p.  177. 

t  Hearne,  vol.  If.  p.  S3,  2S,  and  29. 

tencv* 

tlbid.ToUI.p.284. 

\  Franklra^s  Journey,  p.  858. 
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BOOK  possesses  yerj  little  vegetable  earth ;  ancf ,  accoriliiiglyf  it 
XiXXTii*  produces  scarcely  any  wood  or  grass.  The  licheiiy  how* 
'  ever,  which  aflTords  food  to  the  deer,  is  found  in  considw- 

able  quantity.     Another  species  of  lichen,  named  Tripe  it 
BochCf  grows  on  the  rocks,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  in- 
habitants.   They  boil  it  in  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
it  forms  a  glutinous  and  tolerably  nourishing  substance. 
The  English,  in   1819,  found  it  act  as  a  cathartic.     Fish 
abound  in  the  lakes  of  the  Chippiwans,  and  herds  of  deer 
cover  their  hills ;  but  although  they  possess  more  foresight^ 
and  are  the  most  economical  of  all  the  savages  of  North 
America,  they  suflTer  a  great  deal  in  some  seasons  from 
want  of  food. 
Their  8u-       The  Chippiwans  affirm  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
psreutioos.  j^g .  ^^ j^  accordingly,  they  respect  this  animal  as  sacred. 

They  represent  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the  ftgore 
of  a  bird,  whose  eyes  dart  lightning,  and  whose  voice  pro- 
duces the  thunder.  They  have  a  traditionary  belief  in  a 
deluge,  and  in  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  world.* 
Indians  of  The  tribes  designated  by  Hearne  under  the  name  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Copper  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  Churchill  River, 
^  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  Chippiwaiu. 
These  Indians  of  the  nortli  are,  in  general,  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  and  are  well  proportioned  and  strong;  but  they 
want  that  activity  and  that  suppleness  which  characterise  the 
Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  colour  of  their  skin  somewhat  re- 
sembles dark  copper.  Their  hair  is  black,  tliick,  and 
straight,  like  that  of  other  Indians.  Like  the  Chippiwans, 
they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  amours  of  the  first  woman 
with  a  dog,  who,  during  the  night,  was  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  young  man.t 

*  For  an  exceUent  account  of  these  and  the  succeeding  Indians,  see  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's first  Joumali  in  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

•*■  Hearne's  Journey  to  the  Ocean  of  the  North,  voL  II.  Franklin,  &c. 
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Though  they  display  great  art  in  extracting  little  pre-  boo*: 
seats  from  strangers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  peace-  ^^^v^* 
fully  disposed,  and  never  become  intoxicated*  ^  Amongst  _  .. 
them,  woman  is  considered  as  a  mere  beast  of  burthen.  If  concerning 
any  one  asks  an  Indian  of  the  north  in  what  beauty  con- ^^^^  ™*"' 
sists,  he  will  reply,  that  a  broad  flat  figure,  small  eyes,  and 
hollow  cheeks,  each  of  which  is  marked  with  three  or  fo«r 
black  streaks,  a  low  forehead,  a  long  chin,  a  large  and 
hooked  nose,  a  dark  complexion,  and  pendent  breasts, 
constitute  genuine  beauty.  These  charms  !are  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value,  when  the  fair  possessor  knows  how  to 
prepare  all  sorts  of  skins,  and  make  dresses  from  them,  and 
is  able  to  carry  a  weight  of  from  a  hundred,  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  in  summer,  and  can  draw  a  much  great- 
er load  in  winter.  The  mother  of  Qreenstockings^  a  beau- 
ty somewhat  of  this  description,  who  attended  Franklin's 
expedition  in  1819,  took  alarm  at  the  sketch  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  lest  her  charms  should  tempt  the  king 
of  England  to  carry  off  her  daughter  from  the  country ! 
The  prevalence  of  polygamy  procures  them  a  greater 
Dumber  of  these  submissive,  faithful,  and  even  affectionate 
servants.  Upon  receiving  an  affront  from  any  one,  they 
challenge  their  enemy  to  wrestle.  Murder  is  very  rare 
amongst  them.  Any  one  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  his 
countryman,  is  abandoned  by  his  parents  and  friends,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  wandering  life;  and  whenever  he  issues fi*om 
Ms  place  of  concealment,  every  person  exclaims,  ^'  There 
goes  the  murderer  !'* 

The  KnistenauXf  denominated  Cristinaux  by  the  an-  The  Knis- 
cient  Canadians,  and  Killistonous  by  some  modern  writers — *«°*"- 
Ones  by  the  English,  w  ander  over,  or  inhabit  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  the  Mountains,  as  far  as 
the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  lake  Wi- 
nipeg.  The  Knistenaux  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  are 
well  proportioned,  and  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  ac- 
tivity. Black  and  piercing  eyes  animate  their  agreeable 
and  open  countenance.  They  paint  their  face  of  different 
colours.    They  wear  a  simple  and  convenient  dress,  cut 
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BOOK    and  ornauiented  ivith  taste ;  but  sometimes  they  hon^  eYen 
xxxTii.  |[Qp|Qg  (iiQ  severest  cold,  almost  entirely  naked*    It  ap- 
"■■""■"■"  pears  thatt  of  all  tlic  savages  of  North  America,  the  Knis- 
teoaux  have  the  handsomest  women.    Their  figure  is  well 
proportioned,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features  would 
obtain   them   admiration,   even   in   Europe.    Their  com- 
plexion  is  not  so  dari^  as  that  of  other  savage  women;  be- 
cause their  habits  are  much  more  cleanly.    These  Indians 
are  naturally  mild,  honest,  generous,  and  hospitable,  when 
the  pernicious  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  not  changed  their 
natural  disposition.    They  do  not  look  upon  chastity,  how- 
ever, as  a  virtue,  nor  do  tliey  imagine  that  conjugal  fide- 
lity is  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  state. 
Accordingly,  they  offer  their  wives  to  strangers,  and  ex- 
change them  with  each  other,  as  Cato  is  said  to  have  done. 
The  fogs  which  cover  their  marshes,  are  believed  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  companions. 
L&brador.      The  eastern  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  form  a  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Labrador.    This  land,  almost  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Davis*s  Straits,  and  on  the  south  by  Canada,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Thus  detached  from  the  arctic 
lands,  Labrador  ought  to  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  temperate  cold  regions ;  but  whether  it  is  owing 
to  tlie  elevation  of  its  mountains,  with  which  we  are  still  al- 
most unacquainted,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  perpetual  fogs 
that  cover  the  neighbouring  seas,  it  is  a  country  fully  as  froz- 
ciimate     ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^t  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Cartwright  assores 
and  foU.    ug  that  he  met  with  a  family  of  the  natives  living  in  a  cavern 
hollowed  out  of  the  snow.    This  extraordinary  habitation 
was  seven  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter,  and  was  shap- 
ed like  an  oven.    A  large  piece  of  ice  serves  as  a  door.    A 
lamp  lighted  the  inside,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  lying 
on  skins.    At  a  short  distance  was  a  kitchen,  likewise  con- 
structed of  snow.*    They  describe  a  circle  on  the  frozen 

*  Cartwright'i  Journal  of  Transactions,  ftc.  vol.  I.    Foi  the  construction  of 
these  dwellings^  see  Richnrdson^s  Journal,  in  Franklin,  &c. 
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sBow,  and  cutting  it  into  segments  Tvith  their  knives^  book 
build  it  op  with  great  regularity,  till  the  blocks  of  snow  ^xxviT. 
meet  at  the  top,  and  constitute  a  not  ungraceful  dome.  All 
that  is  known  of  Labrador  is  a  mass  of  mountains  a)id  of 
rocks,  intersected  with  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers.* 
Lake  JUchkunipif  which  is  probably  the  J\*ew  Sea  of  D'An- 
ville's  maps,  appears  to  flow  both  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  waters  of  this  region 
abound  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  fish ;  among  which 
are  noticed  the  salmon,  trout,  pike,  eel,  and  barbel.  Tlie 
bears  combine  together  in  numerous  herds,  to  catch  the 
salraonf  near  tho  cataracts,  where  great  numbers  are  stopt 
in  their  ascent,  and  are  exceedingly  relished  by  that 
anhnal.  Some  of  them  plunge  into  the  river,  and  pur- 
sue their  prey  lender  water,  only  re-appearing  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  paces,  while  others,  again^ 
more  indolent,  or  less  active,  appear  as  if  they  bad 
come  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Beaver,  as  well 
as  rein-deer,  absolutely  swarm.  The  air  is  milder  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  some  appearance  of  fer- 
tiHfy  is  perceived.  According  to  Curtis,  the  valleys  are 
covered  witli  pines  and  pinasters.  A  great  deal  of  wild  Vegetables 
celery,  and  many  antiscorbutic  plants  grow  there.  No  bo-  maU. 
tanist  has  examined  this  extensive  country.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  fact  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  thai 
t(e  boggy  land  on  the  coast  becomes  covered  with  grass, 
after  baving  been  fattened  by  the  carcases  of  phocae  that 
are  cast  ashore.  This,  however,  re«quires  further  confir- 
mation. The  soufiiern  parts  of  Labrador  might  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  colonists  from 
tEe  bears  and  wolves,  and  the  cattle  could  not  quit  tbeir 
stable  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  in  tbe  year. 
T^  eastern  coast  presents  nothing  but  a  continued  precipice 
of  barren  rocky  mountains,  which  are  covered  in  some 
places  with  a  black  turf,  and  a  few  stunted  plants.    It  is 

*  Roger  Curtit's  Particulars  of  Labrador,  in  the  Philosophical  Traniac* 
tiont,  vol.  LXIV.  Part  11.  p.  188. 
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vooK    overspread  with  fogs,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  con- 
xxxYii.  tinue  go  long  as  they  do  in  Newfoundland.*     Althoogh 
'  the  greater  part  of  their  water  is  derived  from  melted  snow, 

goitre  is  a  disease  unknown   amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region.    The  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  thousands 
*  of  islands,   inhabited   by  aquatic  birds,  particularly   the 

duck  from  which  the  eider  down  is  procured. 
The  feid-  The  most  celebrated  production  of  this  country  is  the 
Labrador.  feWspar  of  Labrador,  discovered  by  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren in  the  middle  of  the  lakes  of  the  elevated  district  of 
Xh/lgapiedf  where  its  vivid  colours  were  reflected  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  rocks  are  generally  granic.  The 
district  of  Ungawa  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Chudleigh 
abounds  in  red  jasper,  hematites,  and  pyrites. 

The  Esquimaux  have  peopled  all  the  northern  and  east- 
em  coasts  of  this  country,  and  live  on  fish. 
Establish-       Uis  amongst  these  people  that  the  Moravian  brethren 
the  Mora-  have  founded  the  three  settlements  of  JVhtn,  Okkakf  and 
vian  breth-  ffoffenthal4    Upon  their  arrival,  the  Esquimaux  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  orphans  and  widows  to  death,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dying  of  hun- 
ger.    The  missionaries,  after  teaching  them  a  variety  of 
useful  arts  connected   with  fishing,  buill  a  magazine,  in 
which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposite  his  superfluous 
stores,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  set  aside  a  tenth  part 
for  widows  and  orphans.    This  is  the  true  way  to  convert 
a  savage  people. 
Labrador       A  peculiar  tribe  inhabits  the  southern  mountains,  who 
^"   ^       have  been  compared  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  a  mixture  with 
the  French  Canadians  effaced  their  characteristic  feature 
before  they  were  examined   with   suflicient  care.      This 
people  have  adopted  the   Catholic  religion,  and   live  on 
rein-deer  and  game.    They  have  received  no  other  name 

•  De  la  Trobe's  Meteorological  Journal.  Philosophical  Transaction?,  xoh 
LXVHI.  • 

t  David  Crantz^s  History  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  continued  by  Hegner* 
p.  125,  139,  321.    (Barby,  1791.) 
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than  Jdauniaineers.    Another  tribe,  called  Bscapies,  inhabit    book 
the  western  part  iJLxyii. 

To  the  north-east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  some  arms  of  the  sea, '       TT" 
almoHt  perpetually  frozen,  conceal  from  us  an  archipelago  of  p^u^.  '' 
serf  rai  large  islands*  among  which  are  noticed,  those  named 
Jamest  Barren^  JSlorihmainf  Southamptonf  and  Mmnt  Bo- 
IdgL    To  the  south,  Hudson's  Strait  separates  these  islands 
from  Labrador ;    to  the  east,  Davis's  Straits  divides  them 
from  Greenland;  to  tlie  south-west,  they  are  washed  by  the 
Galf  called  Wdcome  by  the  English,  and  Mlare  ChrUtianeum 
by  the  Danish  voyager  Munk,  who  was  the  first  to  penetrate 
it;  but  to  the  north-west,  and  north,  these  lands  continued 
almost  absolutely  unknown  till  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
the  English  in  1818,  1819,  18^0,  18£1,   1822,  1823,    by 
the  great  navigators  mentioned  at  the  beginniing  of  this 
Book ;  who,  undaunted  by  the  appalling  horrors  of  the  ele- 
ments around  them,  have  penetrated  far  into  the  secret,  un- 
trodden regions  of  the  pole.     Captains  James  and  Fox,  who^ 
is  the  seventeenth  century,  entered  the  arm  of  the  sea 
vhich  separates  James,  or  Cumberland  Island  (if  it  be  an 
idand),  from  Southampton  Island,  and  of  which  Repulse 
Ba^  forms  one  extremity,  found  all  their  efforts  to  advance 
any  farther  prove  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  the  fixed 
ice  which,  at  that  period,  as  well  as  in  the  present  day, 
ohotmcted  this  channel.    The  frightful  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  cold  and  want  of  food  exposed  these  navi- 
gators, appears  to  have  banished,  for  a  long    time,  all 
thoaghts  of  any  fresh  attempt    Yet  such  attempts,  were 
they  successful,  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  geography, 
for,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  passage  communicates 
with  a  sea,  in  all  likelihood,  the  inland  sea  descried  by 
Beame*    The  perpetual  accumulation  of  ice,  between  these 
tvo  islands,  in  the  65**  of  latitude,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  customary  to  ascend  Davis's  Straits  as  far  as  72% 
aad  Baffin's  Bay,  lately,  to  its  northern  extremity  in  76*; 
appears  to  indicate  here  the  opening  to  an  inland  sea,  or 
perhaps  of  a  river,  which  serres  as  an  outlet  to  extensive 
lakes. 
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BOOK  Ifi  1818,  Captain  Roas  completed  the  drcomiiavigatioii 
jLXXvn*  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the  northern  extremity  of  which,  tiie  bot- 
'  torn  of  Smithes  Sownd,  be  estimated  to  be  in  latitnde  77* 

rotTiki^     45'.    The  ship's  latitude  at  the  time  was  7e^  46i',  longitede 
Baffin't      yi5«  g  J*  43/'^#    'jrte  middle  of  this  oblong  bay,  seems  every 

where  occupied  with  impenetrable  ice,  between  whieb  and 
tiie  land  is  the  only  passage  for  ships.  It  was  by  followuig 
this  opening  that  the  survey  of  the  coast  was  made  by  the 
ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  under  the  command  of -Captein 
Rosa)  and  the  positions  ascertained,  the  appearance  of  Hie 
land,  the  situation  of  the  islands,  and  the  general  ferm  of 
the  bay  itseK,  thus  established,  aflfbrd  a  complete  Terifiea- 
tion  ot  the  lately  disputed  discoveries  of  Baffln.f  8tlD 
many  openings  on  its  shores  remain  to  be  explored,  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  western  side.  In  prosecatiMi  of 
tills  object,  and  subordinate  to  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
nortb-west  passage,  Captain  Parry  sailed  into  Laneastar 
Sounds  latitude  75*  50,  in  (July  30,)  1819;  and  by  fol- 
towing  its  course  almast  directly  to  the  westward,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  along  a  channel,  or  archipelago,  whieli  is 
entered  by  Barrow's  Strait,  as  fkr  as  Melville  Island,  in 
latitude  74'  SV  N.  longitude  114%  W.  This  cbannel 
presented  several  extenstre  openings  to  the  north  and  south ; 
to  the  north,  several  passages  between  the  different  islands 
of  this  new  archipelago,  which  has  been  named  the  JV^rtt 
ekargian,  in  honoui;  of  bis  present  Majesty,  George  the 
IV.  of  Great  Britain :  to  the  south,  JiTavy  hoard  inletf 
Jdmiraffy  inlet,  and  Frince  Begent^  ivleU  The  latter  is 
Iwo  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest,  and 
gradually  widening  southwards  and  westwards,  has  been 
supposed  to  communicate  with  Repulse  Bay,  and  thereby 
to  conjoin  Hudson^s  Bay  with  Lancaster  Sound,  and  to 
insulate  the  whole  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  also 
suspected,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  both  communicate  with 
ttie  sea  of  Heame,  and  with  that  ocean  which  wasbes  flie 
shores  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  of  Copper  Mine  River, 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  S09, 210.  t  Pinkerton'fl  Geogr.  8vo,  p.  534—661. 
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ascertained  bjr  Franklin  in  the  same  summer  1819.    Cap-    Boofi: 
tain  Parry's  second  voyage  in  1822,  1823,  being  directed  I-^XVlf, 
to  Repulse  Bay  and  Fox's  inlet,  where  the  ice  seems  almost  — -— 
perpetual,  has  been  completely  Frustrated ;  but  it  is  at  present 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Grovernment  to  despatch 
the  same  navigator  to  explore  Prince  Regent's  tnlet  from 
Barrow's  Strait  south wards.(a)    A  passage  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
of  Franklin  may  thus  be  still  within  the  reach  of  discovery. 
Tlie  country  to  the  north  of  Barrow's  Straits,  and  con- 
fhmous  with  Greenland,  Parry  has  named  Mrth  Devon. 
The  islands  of  the  New  Archipelago,  or  Georgian  Islandd^ 
as  they  open  successively  to  the  west,  are  ComwalliSf  OHJflth^ 
BomerviUef  Browne^  Low  t  her 9  OarraU  Baker 9  Davy^  Young, 
IhOmrstf  Byam  J^arttn^  Sabine,  Melvitte.^     Cornwallis^ 
Batharst,  and  Melville  islands  are  the  largest,  the  latter 
extending  from  the  106®  to  the  114  degree  of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  from  74^  25',  to  75""  50'  of  northern  latitude. 
It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  100  miles  in  breadth.    Dreary 
masses  of  sandstone  stratified  horizontally,  and  exhibiting 
marks  of  rapid  and  recent  decomposition  in  the  perpendi- 
cular fissures  by  which  they  are  intersected,  naked  of  every 
covering  except  snow  and  a  few  lichens,  form  the  rugged 
caast  which  presents  itself  to  the  navigator  of  the  Georgian 
Archipelago.     In  the  ravines  formed  between  these  masses 
by  the  annual  thaw,  traces  of  a  vegetation,  more  or  less 
vigorous  according  to  the  soil,  appear  during  the  brief  sum- 
mer which  allures  to  these  regions,  the  rein-deer,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,   ptarmigans,   waterfowl,    hares,    and   musk 
oxen,  which  the  extreme  ngonr  of  the  polar  winter  had 
Wvcn   to  seek  food  and  shelter  In  the   woods  of  North 
Canada.     A  tribe  of  Bsquimauxf  seems  likewise  to  resort 
hither  in  summer,  and  the  relics  of  musk  oxen  and  other  in- 
digenons  animals  strewed  around  their  deserted  huts,  show 

(a)  [Captain  Parry  returned  in  October,1825,  from  his  third  northern  toyage, 
without  having  made  any  important  discovery.  He  passed  the  preceding  winter 
in  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent^s  Tnlet,  in  Lon.  98.  W.  Lat.  73.  N.] — Ax.  £d. 

•  See  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage,  in  the  years  1819, 
Wao,  hy  Captain  E.  W.  Parry,  4to.  chart,  p.  59. 

t  Thid.  p.  502. 
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BOOK  that  they  do  not  sahsist  hy  fishing  alone,  bat  probably 
uzvii*  repair  to  thei^e  iBlands  with  the  prospect  of  hunting  during 
the  summer  seasoiit  when  game  is  abundant  even  in  the 
solitary  insulated  vallejs  of  Mel\ille  Island.  It  is  im- 
probable, however,  that  with  all  their  ingenuity  and  hardi- 
ness, they  have  ever  been  able  to  withstand  the  extreme 
severity  of  its  winter.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1820,  in 
Winter  Harbour  of  Melville  Island,  the  thermometer  stood 
for  some  time  at  minus  55^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  greatest  natu- 
ral cold  hitherto  observed ;  and  the  mean  temperature  of 
that  entire  month  was  32^  below  Zero,  and  of  the  whole 
year  only  r.33  above  it. 

At  Melville  Island  no  tree  or  shrub  refreshes  the  eye, 
and  though  the  soil  seems  rich  in  the  valleys,  grass,  moss, 
a  few  lichens,  sallads,  and  saxifrages,  constitute  almost  the 
whole  of  its  botany.  Clay,  slate,  and  slaty  sandstone  are 
its  aggregate  minerals.  The  general  phenomena  of  its  win- 
ter differ  nothing  from  the  usual  meteorology  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
compass  becomes  here  almost  useless,  remaining  in  that 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  hand.*  Were  this 
pleasing  confirmation  of  our  theory  of  the  obscure  laws 
which  govern  the  magnet  the  only  fruit  of  the  English 
expedition,  it  had  not  been  undertaken  in  vain ;  but  it  has, 
besides,  expanded  the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge, 
added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  whale  fishery;!  and, 
above  all,  it  has  thrown  a  new  splendour  over  the  nautical 
glories  of  Britain,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  value  of 
human  nature.  It  has  proved  that  man,  enlightened  by  the 
arts,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  obstacles  of  nature  in 
her  wildest  ferocity. 
Oreeniand.  Whether  the  two  countries  be  united  or  not,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Greenlandi  neither  can,  nor  ought  at  present  to  be 
separated  from  that  of  America. 

*  Parry,  p.  37,  38,  42.  i  Ibid.  300,  301. 

f  In  Danish  and  Iceiandic  it  is  written  Gro'dnlandy  (torn  groen,  green,  and 
landf  land.  It  is  improper  to  preserve  the  orthography,  Groen/an(/,  since  it 
hns  become  the  source  of  a  false  etymology.     Groin,  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
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We  have  already  shown,  in  the  HUtory  of  Oeographiff    book 
that  the  existence  of  the  vast  coast  commonly  traced  op-  ^-^^^H- 
posite  to  Iceland,  under  the  name  of  Old  Oreenlandf  rests  ^ 
on  no  better  authority  tlian  the  hypothesis  of  Torfseus,  an  concerning 
Icelandic  antiquary.     This   coast    has,  most  likely,  been  ^^^^f '**"" 
always  buried  in  the  same  ice  which  still  prevents  all  ac- 
cess to  it.     The   colonies  of  the  ancient  Norwegians  of 
Iceland   were  all  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Farewell^ 
which    is   the   mount   Huitserk^    of    the   predecessors  of 
Christopher  Columbus.     Ancient  Greenland  corresponds 
with  the  part  at  present  known  and  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
and  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux.     The   Danish  establishments 
consist  of  about    twenty     factories,   scattered  along   the 
coasts,  and  divided  into  two  inspectorships.      The   ro^tJJ°^^"*. 
advanced  post  towards  the  pole  is  Upemavick^  in  72**  SO'  ments. 
latitude;  and  next  to  this  are   Umanak^  Godhaviu  on  the 
island  of  Disco,   Jacobshavnf  Holsteinborg^   SukkertoppeUf 
GoUuiabf    the  principal  and  most  ancient   of  these   colo- 
nies, situated  in  64*"  10'  with  an   excellent  harbour ;  and 
lastly,   Friderikshaabf  and  Julianshaab.     The   Moravian 
brethren  have  three  settlements  here,  one  of  which,  called 
Lichtenauy  is  situated  quite  close  to  Cape  Farewell.    The 
population   which,   in    1789,   had   been   found   to   be  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  persons,  amounted 
in  1802,  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one;  but 
this  enumeration,  made  after  an  epidemic,  was  in  other 
respects  also  incomplete.!     Vaccination,  which   has  been 
recently  introduced,  will    henceforth    secure  this  people 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.    It  is  only  the  coast, 
for  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues,  that  is  inhabited ; 
neither  the  Danes  nor  tiie  Greenlanders  having  yet  passed 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  cut  off  their  access  to  the 

v'lan,  corresponds  with  eracent  germinans,  and  not  with  concreta.  Thus, 
Qioinland,  if  such  a  word  existed,  would  signify  terra  germinans,  and  not 
ierra  etmereia, 

•  Htdty  white  ;  terky  shirt. 

t  Report  upon  the  present  condition  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  Ministerial 
^awtte,  1803,  Nura»)er8  15  and  16. 
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y<»M^  hrterior.  ThieKare  some  t^^ndering  Grccnlatidcrs,  how- 
*^^^^  evtr,  who  occairicmalljr  efitablish  (hemselves  at  a  consider- 
"■"^  afcte  cHstance  to  the  north  of  ITpernavick,  and  who  may  be 
eonttect^d  with  the  Arctic  Eighlanderst  or  northern  Esqai- 
tsnutXf  seen  by  Kodti* 
and  coun-  '^^^  conrttrf,  in  Ideality,  ia  nothing  more  than  a  mass 
try.  df  rocks,  intermingled  with  immense  blocks  of  ice,  thas 

Icy  peak,  f^jj^flif^g  at  once  the  image  of  chaos  and  of  winter.  leg 
fedUf  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  rises  near  the  month  of  a 
liver,  and  diffiises  such  a  brtlfiancy  throagh  the  air,  that 
It  IB  distinctly  perceived  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten 
teagncs.  Icicles,  and  an  immense  ranlt,  give  this  edifice 
of  crystal  a  most  magic  appearance.  An  nninterrnpted 
chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  part  of  Oreenland  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  There  are  innumei'able  gulfs, 
but  none  of  them  advances  towards  the  eastern  coast.  The 
three  points  called  Sta^s  Horn,  is  descried  at  sea  at  the 
distance  of  five-and-twenty  leagues.  The  rocks  are  rent 
into  fissures,  which,  in  general,  are  perpendicular,  and  are 
rarely  more  than  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  spar,  quartz,  talc,  and  garnets.  The 
rocks  are  commonly  composed  of  granite,  clay  slate,  and 
minerals,  potstonc,  arranged  in  vertical  beds.  The  Greeidand  Jftfit- 
seum  at  Copenhagen  has  received  from  this  country  a  very 
rich  mineral  of  copper  ore,  schistus  of  the  nature  of  mica, 
a  coarse  marble,  and  serpentine,  togetlier  with  asbestos, 
amianthus,  crystals,  and  black  schorl."*  Greenland  like- 
wise furnishes  us  with  a  new  and  CurioUs  mineral,  the JltuUt 
of  alumina.  A  vast  mine  of  sea-coal  has  been  discovered 
In  the  island  of  Disco.  Three  hot  springs  are  the  only 
volcanic  indications  that  have  hitherto  been  observed.  Dur- 
ing the  short  season  of  summer,  the  air,  which  is  very  pure 
on  the  mainland,  is  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.  The 
flitting  glimmer  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  some  degree 
softens  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  polar  night.    What  has 

♦  David  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland.     Paul  Egede's  JS'rw  Account  of 
<'Jreen!artd  ;  Cop€»nhagen,  1790. 
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been  tenned  the  smoke  of  ice^  ib  a  T^pour  which  risev  from    900S 
the  crevices  of  marine  ice.    The  rare  occorrenoe  of  rai»,  l«wtvil« 
the  small  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  intense  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  east-north-east  wind»  lead  us  to  suppect  smoke 
that  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great  ar«  ^^  *^^* 
chipelagOf  incumbered  with  perpetual  ice,  whichi  for  many 
centoriesy  has  been  piled  together  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. 

There  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultivation ;  and  proba-*  Vegeta- 
Uy  barley  might  be  made  to  grow  in  the  southern  part  of  ^^^'** 
the  country.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  moss  to  the 
nortbf  but  the  parts  that  have  a  southern  exposure  produce 
very  good  herbs,  gooseberries,  and  other  berries,  in  abun- 
dancef  and  a  few  little  willows  and  birch«  Not  far  from 
Julianshaah,  is  a  valley  covered  with  birch ;  but  the  tallest 
of  the  trees  are  only  eighteen  feet  high.  Near  the  Danish 
colonies  cabbage  and  turnips  are  cultivated. 

Among  the  animal  kingdom  we  meet  with  large  hares.  Animals, 
which  are  excellent  eating,  and  afford  a  good  fur;  rein-deer 
of  the  American  variety,  white  bears,  foxes,  and  large  dogsy 
that  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by  the 
Greenlanders  in  drawing  their  sledges.  An  immense  num* 
ber  of  aquatic  birds  live  near  the  rivet's,  which  abound  with 
salmon. 

Turbots  and  small  herrings  swarm  in  every  direction  in 
tbesea.    The  natives  have  been  supplied  with  netst  and 
now  begin  to  experience  their  utility.    In  north  or  west 
Greenland,  the  Danes  and  natives  go  in  companies  to  the 
whale-fishing;  but  this  tumultuous,  and,  lo  the  natives,  farwhaiet. 
from  lucrative  occupation,  spreads  vice  and  misery  through 
this  district.*    The  natives  of  the  south  confine  themselves 
to  hunting  the  seal.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  their  prin-  Theses. 
cipal  food ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  with  dress,  and  at  the  ^^^ 
same  time  they  construct  their  boats  of  it ;  thread  is  made 
of  its  tendons,  and  its  bladder  is  converted  into  bottles;  its 
fat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  at  other 

*  Rosf,  Vol,  I.  p.  64,  65. 
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times  for  tallow ;  and  even  the  blood  itself  is  considered  by 
the  Oreenlander  as  excellent  for  making  broth ;  in  fact,  he 
cannot  possibly  comprehend  how  any  one  can  live  without 
the  sea-dog,  which,  to  him,  is  like  the  bread-fratt  tree  to  the 
Otaheitan,  or  wheat  to  the  inhabitant  of  Eui*ope« 

The  Greenland  Company,  established  at  Copenhagen,  es- 
timates its  annual  revenue  at  140,000  rix-dollars,  (20,000 
to  25,000  pounds  Sterling)  j  and  the  exportations  alone  haver 
amounted  to  50,  or  100,000  rix-dollars,  without  including 
the  produce  of  the  whale-fish«*ry.  The  expenses  of  the  com»* 
pany  are  estimated  at  16,000  pounds  Sterling.* 

The  natives  are  of  a  very  low  stature,  have  long  black 
hair,  small  eyes,  a  flat  face,  and  a  yellowish  brown  skin, 
evidently  indicating  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux 
or  Samoiedes  of  America.  This  connexion  is  particularly 
proved  by  their  language,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
copiousness  of  its  grammatical  forms.  The  particles  and 
inflections  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  in  the  Greek; 
but  the  rule  which  directs  them  to  introduce  in  the  verb  all 
the  parts  of  the  sentence,  gives  rise  to  words  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate length.  The  consonants  r,  ft,  and  ^  predominate  in 
this  language,  and  produce,  by  their  frequent  repetition, 
very  harsh  sounds.f  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  Greenlanders  of  the  north  of  Greenland  speak  a  dialect 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south.  Their 
dialect  is  named  Humooke^  The  Greenland  women,  like 
those  of  the  Caribbeans,  employ  words  and  inflections,  which 
none  but  themselves  are  permitted  to  use.  The  Greenland- 
ers sometimes  call  themselves  Innouk^  or  brothers  ;  but  their 
true  national  name  appears  to  be  KalaliU  and  they  gene- 
rally designate  their  country  by  the  apjicllation  of  Kalalit 
^nmneU 

The  Greenlanders  have  not  preserved  any  positive  trace 
of  a  communication  with  the  Scandinavian  colony,  whose 


*  Note  on  the  Commerce  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  Minerva. 
t  Greenland  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  by  Eg^e. 
t  Ross's  Voyage  to  Arctic  Regions.  I.  p.  109. 
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esiablisbmeiits  they  invaded  and  destroyed.    The  sun^  they    book 
omsider  to  be  a  deified  femaley  and  the  moon,  a  man*  con-  i>xxtii* 
formably  with  the  belief  of  the  Gotlis^  which  differed  from  — — 
that  of  the  other  Scandinavians ;  but  as  we  find   a  Grod 
called  LunuSf  or  Min^  among  even  the  classical  nations 
themselves,  this  analogy  either  proves  too  much  or  nothing. 
As  to  oarselves,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  recognised  inCooDexion 
the  Oreenlander,  a  crowd  of  characteristic  circumstances,  Esqai- 
which  demonstrate  his  connexion    with  the  Esquimaux,  maux. 
even  with  those  that  live  at  the  remotest  distances  from 
them.    The  fishing  implements  employed  by  the  inhabit- 
aots  of  Russian  America,  among  others,  are  made  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Givenlanders.     Both  of  these  people,  too, 
make  use  of  the  bladder  of  the  sea-dog,  distended  with 
wind,  and  attached  to  the  javelin  with  wiiich  they  strike 
the  whale,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  serve  to  prevent  the 
aaioial,    when  once  he   is  wounded,  from  remaining  any 
length  of  time  plunged  under  water. '*i'    A  similar  invention 
observed   both   at  the  eastern   and  western  extremity  of 
North  America,  must  lead  us  unavoidably  to  infer  that  an 
habitual  communication  is  kept  up  between  those  distant 
tribes.     The  little  boats  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oonal-  Thei. 
aska,    in    Prince    William's    inlet,    (the    Tchougatchian  ^*"'*''- 
Galf  of  the  Russians,)   by   the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador 
and  the  Greenlanders,  are  all  precisely  of  the  same  con- 
straction,  and  resemble  a  box  formed  of  slight  branche.9 
aad  covered  on  every  side  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-dog. 
They  are  twelve  feet  long,  but  only  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  hole  surround-, 
«d  by  a  wooden  hoop,  with  a  skin  attached  to  it,  which 
admits  of  being  drawn  together  like  a  purse,  by  means  of 
a  thong.     It  is  in  this  hole  that  the  rower  places  himself. 
Supplied  with  a  single  oar,  which  is  very  thin,  three  or 
fimr  feet  long,  and  becoming  broader  at  the  two  sides,  the 
navigator,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  man-fish,  pad- 

•  John  Eg^e's  History  of  Greenlaud,  chap.  VII.  (in   Danish.)   La  Pey- 
♦ouse's  Voyage  round  the  World,  chap.  IX.    Our  Hist,  of  Geocraphy. 
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BOOK  dling  rapidI]r;to  the  right  and  left,  advances  ui  ftitrai|^ 
iixxvti*  iiu^  across  the  foaming  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  talBpeet 
itialfy  without  incurring  more  risk  than  the  whales  aad 
pboeiD  of  whom  he  is  become  the  companion  and  riraL 
This  invsntiott»  which  was  admired  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
is  adopted  in  part  by  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  pihits, 
could  not  possibly  have  made  its  appearance  by  aiere 
chance  under  exactly  the  same  forra^  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  northern  extremities  of  America.  These  trikes» 
consequently,  must  have  the  same  common  descent,  md 
must  long  have  communicated  together."^ 
Espiana-  We  shall  seize  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  passi^ 
p^ge'^of  '^f^  ^®  1^^^  writings  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  kis 
CorneUus  been  quoted,  with  some  variations,  by  Pliny,  and  Ponpo- 
®P^'*  nins  Mela*!  ^  A  king  of  the  Suevi,  according  to  the  fra^- 
mer,  or  of  the  Boii,  according  to  the  latter,  made  Qointus 
Metellus  Celer,  then  Proconsul  of  Gaul,  a  present  of  some  /a- 
dianSf  who,"  Mela  asserts,  **  had  been  thrown  by  a  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  Grermany ; — ^having,"  as  Pliny  adds,  ''been 
thus  hurried  away  by  the  storm,  w^hile  engaged  in  a  trading 
voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean/'  The  Romans  concluded  ttom 
this  circumstance  tiiat,  coming,  as  these  savages  did,  froii 
India,  it  was  practicable  to  make  the  tour  of  Asia  bmA 
Europe  round  the  north,  by  traversing  the  imaginary  ocean 
which,  as  they  supposed,  occupied  the  site  of  Sibc^a  and 
of  the  north  of  Russia.  To  us,  this  explanation  is  inad'* 
missible,  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  Indians,  or  dark- 

*  Still  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this,  and  every  other  nautictl  artifice,  ii 
quite  uaknowo  to  the  aboriginal  Esquimaux  of  Prioce  Regent^s  Bajr  Ross,  I. 
p.  175.--TR. 

t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  II.  cap.  67.  Pomp,  Mela,  III.  5.  Vossius  reads 
SiUli  for  the  name'  of  this  nation,  and  thinks  them  Batati,  Other  MSS.  read 
Lydi^  and  the  h^di  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ckiverius  as  a  Soeritn 
tribe  ;  as  also  the  Boii.  The  latter  dwelling  nearest  the  Helvetian  teiritoryi 
probably  made  the  present  of  these  foreigners  to  Metellus  Celer,  who  wAs  Pro- 
consul of  Hither  Oaul  only,  sometime  before  A.  U.  694,  the  commencement 
of  CcRsar's  conquests, — Tr. 
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cpBi|d«xioiied  people  of  some  natioa  or  other,  reached  the  ^<^m 
QMMit  of  Gerauuiy  or  GaiiL  In  all  probability,  they  were  ^•'^▼^ 
Eiqvtnuaiij^  either  from  Labrador  or  Greenland.  The 
sane  etraunataace  again  occurred  in  1680  and  16d4.  Some 
GrtittlanderB  arrived  at  the  Orkney  inlands  in  boats,  con^ 
itrvcled  in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  described.* 
Tbcy  were  mistaken  for  Laplanders,  and,  consequently, 
were  caDed  Fvan-Jikn ;  but  their  boats,  preserved  in  the 
College  Moseuro  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  churcli  of  Bar- 
n,  prove  that  they  came  from  Greenland. 

The  present  character  of  the  Greenlanders  is  an  inde-  ^^^({[^^'^^ 
finable  mixtare  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  while  their  at*  Ureeniand- 
liGhaient  to  their  national  customs,  oppose  tlie  influence  ^^' 
«[  foreign  civilization.  The  Greenlanders  bitterly  accuse 
the  Danes  and  other  navigators  of  having  brought  among 
tkem  the  doable  scourge  of  smalNpoxand  spirituous  liquors. 
The  present  well-res^lated  Danish  administration  fol*- 
lovi  a  ]daa  of  colonization  calculated  for  establishing  or<- 
iet  and  happiness ;  but  the  ancient  defects  and  modern 
Ticesof  the  Greenlanders  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
sjitem.  Almoet  entirely  destitute  of  every  idea  of  reli- 
gioa  and  of  law,  our  religious  worship  appears,  in  their 
^yes,  nothing  but  a  useless  ceremony,  while  they  look 
upon  our  criminal  punishments  as  an  unjust  abuse  of  power» 
The  nalefactor  appears  to  them  to  be  sufficiently  punish- 
«i«  vfaen,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  loaded  with  reproacbeSf 
The  vtssionsu^ies  confess,  that  tlie  conversion  of  the  Green-*  Chnstiait 
landers  advances  slowly,  and  exerts  but  little  inflaenca '°'*'^^"'' 
over  thdr  moral  ideas.  For  some  years  back,  however,  tha 
pnaching  of  natives,  educated  as  missionaries,  has  been 
prodoetive  of  a  happy  change.  The  Moravians  have  also 
sacoeeded  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  engaging  the  affectiws, 
9xA  reforming  the  conduct  of  this  simple  people,  who  are 
gifted  with  considerable  quickness  of  perception.  The  com* 
norcial  administration,  by  introducing  numerical  calculation, 
and  even  paper  money,  have  given  tliem  new  notions  with 

•  Wallace's  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney.    London.  1700,  p.  60- 
TOI,  T.  7 
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BOOK    regard  to  property.    In  the  soothern  part  of  the  countrj, 
IXXTii.  iiii^y  dnyQ  1,^11  taught   to    make   barrelfl,  and  constroct 

^  boats.'N'      The  name  of   their  ancient   divinity^  Tomgar- 

Supersti-  ,  ...  M.I  ...ij 

tioiis.  sookf  to  whom  they  never  offered  any  worship,  is  already 
forgotten  as  well  as  the  malevolent  goddess,  without  a  name, 
who  was  snpposed  to  inhabit  a  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  guarded  by  terrific  sea-dogs.t  Even  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy has  introduced  itself  among  them,  and  various  new 
opinions  exist  concerning  a  future  state  and  the  transmigra- 
tion or  souls.  The  freethinkers  of  Greenland  will  not  admit 
the  prevalent  belief  that  there  is  a  paradise,  where  the  soul, 
in  a  state  of  happy  indolence,  is  nourished  with  the  heads 

Priests,  or  of  sea-dogR.:^  l*he  priests  and  sorcerers,  called  Jngekolh 
orcerers.  ^^^  ^j^^  malevolent  enchanters,  denominated  lUseets,  arc 
daily  losing  their  influence.  Perhaps  the  period  may  not  be 
far  distant,  when  the  sublime  devotion  of  the  virtuous 
£gede  will  meet  with  its  reward,  and  a  Christian  and  ci- 
vilized people  will  at  length  inhabit  this  memorable  colony, 
the  most  northern  that  Europeans  have  ever  established. 
A  mild  and  pure  glory  will  then  recompense  Denmark 
for  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  this  struggle  with  the 
elements  has  cost  her,  a  struggle  into  which  she  has  been 
drawn  by  a  pious  zeal,  and  the  influence  of  historical  recol- 
lections. 

Description  The  Same  i*emembrances  accompany  us  to  that  wonder- 
'  ful  island,  which,  although  it  was  known  seven  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Columbus,  is,  nevertheless,  a  natural 
appendage  of  the  New  Continent  Our  readers  will 
readily  understand  that  we  allude  to  Icdandf  that  land  of 
prodigies,  where  the  subterraneous  fires  of  the  abyss  burst 
through  a  frozen  soil ;  where  boiling  springs  shoot  up  their 
fountains,  amidst  eternal  snows ;  and  where  the  powerful 
genius  of  liberty,  and  the  no  less  powerful  genius  of  poetry, 

*  Danish  Mioisterial  Gazette,  quoted  above. 

i  Joba  figede's  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Gi^eealand,  ch.  XIX.  Craotz, 
Book  III.  sec.  5.  p.  35-^39. 
f.  Compare  FranUin^  in  Journey,  &c.  Ross,  vol.  I,  passim. 
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have  givea  brilliant  proofs  of  tfae  energies  of  the  human    book 
mind  at  the  farthest  confines  of  animated  nature*  ulxvii. 

We  were  long  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  ^ 
gBograpbical  situation  of  Iceland,  to  the  observations  of  pbicai 
obsonre  authors,   made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth ''^"^^*^°* 
centurjt  or,  perhaps,  evbn  merely  copied  by  Torf»us  from 
some  imitation  of  the  Carti  di  Mrvegar  of  the  brothers 
Zeni,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourteenth  centur}%    To 
tiiese  were  added  the  accurate  results  of  the  survey  of 
the  military  engineers  completed  in   1734.     Such  were 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  map  of  Iceland,  which  was 
published  by  the  Homanns,  and  became,  with  some  slight 
corrections^  the  origin  of  all  the  rest*     But^  in  1778, 

*  The  following  art  the  cbanget  which  Iceland  has  undergone  in  the  maps  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


• 

N.lst. 

Ho«ami*8  Map 

^ 

nin*     deg* 
19  to  67 

miD.  dcg.    min.      deg. 
17    SS    32  to     2 

nin* 

12  from  Ferro. 

Honebow*t  do. 

63 

14  to  67 

14    331      0  to  345 
(346    25  to      1 

llfroniOjiford? 

36  from  Ferro.) 

General  History 

of  Voyages  do. 

63 

15  to  67 

IS    36      6  to   22 
(343    54  to  357 

6  from  Paris. 
54  from  Ferro.) 

VtrduB  de  la 

Creone's  do. 

63 

13  to  66 

45      27    2  to    18 
(352  58  to      1 

14  from  Paris. 
36  from  Ferro.) 

It  is  ramarkable  that  Horrebow,  if,  as  we  suppose,  he  has  calculated  from 
the  wuridian  of  Oxford^  should  have  correctly  laid  down  the  position  of  this 
etstem  coast.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  he  must  have  had  before  him  either 
tbt  map  or  observations  of  some  English  navigator,  whose  name  has  remained 
saknowii. 

The  map  of  the  brothers  Zeni  gives  aU  the  latitudes  too  high ;  but  as  it  allows 
Iceland  only  nhie  degrees  in  length,  it  approaches,  within  half  a  degree  nearly, 
ef  our  modem  maps.  Even  the  figure  of  the  island  is  good,  with  the  exception 
of  the  N.  E.  peninsola,  with  which  the  Zeni  were  unacquainted. 

This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  geographical  position  of  Iceland,  nata« 
rally  extended  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  so  late  as  June,  1822, 
a  correction  of  5*  to  10^  of  its  western  longitude,  was  made  by  the  indefatigable 
Captain  W.  Scoresby.  In  his  ship  Baffin,  he  explored  this  almost  forgotten 
ilMce,  from  lat.  69^  to  75^  north;  and  besides  that  sound  mMned  Storetb^i 
^vhich  is  supposed  to  communicate  with  Jacobus  Bight,  within  Davie's  Straits, 
be  found  the  line  of  coast,  like  that  on  the  western  side,  intersected  by  frequent 
ndcts,  of  which  the  chief  are  Da^Wi  Sound,  Mountmorrit*  Irdet,  Matkeruri^* 
bUety  Seotfs  JnUt.  Three  islands,  Liverpdol  Cotut,  Canning^  and  Bonidoe, 
-oo  fitaated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  itself  aow  lemored  5*,  10*,  and 
U*  fiirtber  to  the  westward*    See  Scoreshft  Voytige,  Chart. 
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BOOK    Messrs.  Bprda,  Pingrc,  and  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  after 
uxvii.  ii^yin^  2ii  grsl;  sought  in  vain  for  Iceland,  floating,  as  it 
"■~"""~  were,  like  Delos,  on  the  ocean,  determined  astronomically 
several  principal  positions,  some  of  which  were  placed  three 
or  foar  degrees  too  far  to  the  west     The  supeihBcial  extent 
of  the  island,  which,  according  to  tiie  ancient  maps,  bad 
been  estimated  at  8000  square  leagues,  was  reduced^  in 
consequence  of  their  measurement,  to  4500. 
Rodtt^  Iceland^  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of  ice,  strictly  speali^- 

taiosr  '^S*  ^^  nothing  but  a  chain  of  immense  roolts,  the  sammit 
o(  which  is  covered  with  snow,  although  fire  burns  within 
their  subterranean  caverns.  Trap  and  basalt  appear  to 
predominate  in  the  structtire  of  these  mountains.  The 
basalt  forms  immense  masses  of  pillars,  similar  to  those  of 
Gianfs  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Mount  Akrefell  contains 
beds  of  amygdaloid,  trap-tuflT,  and  greenstonCf  the  lower  sur- 
face of  which  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
very  strong  fire,  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitive 
Lara.  ocean.*  Several  formations  of  lava  are  noticed,  one  of 
wi^ich  has  flowed,  and  often  still  flows,  in  the  form  of  blaz- 
ing torrents,  which  issue  from  craters;  another  kind,  of 
a  spongy^  and,  as  it  were,  a  cavernous  nature,  appears,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  to  have  boiled  up  in  the  very 
place  where  it  is  found.  This  last  mentioned  lava  contains 
in  its  numerous  cavities  the  most  singular  stalactites. 
VoicaDotf,  There  ai'e  about  twelve  volcanoes  in  Iceland,  with  the 
eruptions  of  which  we  ai*e  acquainted,  not  reckoning  those 
which  may  have  become  extinguished  before  Iceland  was 
Inhabited.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  volcanoes  is  Mmni 
HecUif  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  the 
sea.  Its  elevation  is  estimated  at  4800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  volcanoes  of  BcapUfdi  made  themselves 
known  in  1783,  in  a  terrific  manner.  The  river  SkapUJki 
was  completely  filled  with  pumice  stones  and  lava ;  a  fer- 
tile district  was  instantly  clianged  into  a  desert  covered 

-*  Mackearit^A  Travals  ia  Icelaad^  Edinburgh  lUview,  voU  XIX.  p.  432— 

434. 
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with  scoria;  sulpharous  exhalations  and  cloads  of  cinders    book 
siiread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  island ;  and  an  ^^^^^^* 
epidemic  was  the  consequence.    No  phenomenon,  however,  — - 
better  proves  how  immense  the  mass  of  volcanic  matter 
must  be,  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  island.  Volcanic 
which,  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1783,  rose  up  to  the  ^^^' 
soath-west  of  Rdkianess,  in  GS""  £0'  latitude,  and  5*  40' 
west  longitude.    This  island  threw  out  flames  and  pumice 
stones;  yet,  in  1785,  when  a  search  for  it  was  made,  it 
bad  entirely  disappeared.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  island  was  nothing  more  than  a  crust  of  lava  and  pu- 
mice stones,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  a  submarinte 
eruption.* 

The  hot  spring  are  anotlier  curiosity  in  tliis  island,  Het 
bat  they  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  lieat.    Those,  '^""^'* 
whose  tepid  waters  issue  as  gently  as  in  ordinary  springs, 
are  called    Laugar,   or   baths;   others,    that    throw  up 
boiling  water  with  great    noise,    are    denominated   Coi- 
droiM,  In    Icelandic,   Beertr.     The    most  remarkable  ofTheOey- 
tliese  springs  is  what  is  called  the  Geyser,  which  is  found  ^'' 
near  Skalbolt,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  where  there  arc 
about  forty  other  springs  of  a  smaller  size.    Its  mouth  is 
ainetfen    feet   in  diameter,  and   the  basin   into  which  it 
spreads  itself  thirty-nine.   The  Archbishop  of  Troil  saw  this 
spring  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-eight  feet ;  and  Dr.  Lind 
to  that  of  ninety-two.    This  column  of  water,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  smoke,  falls  back  upon  itself,  or  forms  a  mag- 
nificent girandole.    A  new  spring  has  lately  been  discover- 
ed which  rivals  the  (Peyser.     It  is  called  the  Stroke    The  The  strok. 
aperture  from  which  it  springs  is  of  a  smaller  diameter,  but 
it  shoots  up  with  more  forco  than  the  Geyser ;  presents  a 
better  defined  surface;  and  reaches  a  much  greater  eleva* 
tba;  and  is  then  dispersed  in  the  air  like  our  artificial 
fountains.!    T^^o  other  springs  rise  and  fall  down  again 
alternately.    Tlie  whole  of  this  infernal  valley  is  filled  witb 

* 

*  M.  de  LoBfenoBm,  Letter  on  the  New  Island,  CopenbageO|  17S7. 

'*'  Olien,  Letter  on  Iceland,  in  the  New  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Scien.  of 
Copenht|;en,  fol.  IV.  with  plate?.  This  i«  the  Npw  r.c  vs«»r  of  M.  Stn nicy, 
1  Mter  on  IcelaTKl.  I?«<>. 
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BOOK  springs,  and  surronnded  with  lava  and  pumice  stones. 
XxxTii*  These  boiling  vraters,  and  principally  those  of  the  Geyser, 
"^-"""^  deposite  round  their  edges  a  crust  of  siliceous  tuff.*  In 
these  hot  springs,  which  formerly  served  to  baptize  their 
pagan  ancestors,  the  Icelanders  boil  their  vegetables,  meat, 
oggS  stnd  other  articles  of  food;  but  it  is  necessary  to  corer 
with  care  the  pot  suspended  in  these  smoking  waters,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  volcanic  odour  from  giving  a  taste  to 
the  victuals.  They  likewise  wash  their  linen  in  them,  and 
by  means  of  the  heat,  give  a  curve  to  several  implements  of 
wood.  The  more  temperate  springs  are  employed  as  baths. 
The  cows  that  drink  of  these  waters  give  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  milk. 

Besides  these  magnificent  fountains,  Iceland  likewise  con- 
tains mineral  springs,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  iea* 
springs,  a  denomination  which  appears  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  always  neglected  the  use  of  this  beverage,  as  they 
do  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  singular  productions  of  Iceland  is  that 
blackish,  heavy,  and  inflammable  substance,  called,  in  Ice- 
landic, surturiranif^  which  is  a  fossil  wood,  slightly  car- 
bonizeily  and  bums  with  flame.  Another  kind  of  mineral 
wood,  heavier  than  sea-coal,  bums  without  flame,  and  con- 
tains chalcedony  in  its  transverse  fissures.^ 

The  central  mountains  of  Iceland,  probably  of  a  primi- 
tive nature,  contain  iron  and  copper,  which  are  not  worked, 
for  want  of  fuel ;  likewise  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain 
clay,  and  several  kinds  of  bole,  besides  onyx,  agate,  jasper, 
and  other  stones.  Sulphur  is  also  found,  both  in  a  pure  and 
impure  state.  The  mines  of  Knsevig  and  Husavig  are  the 
most  considerable.  A  manufactory  for  refining  sulphur  has 
been  established  in  the  latter  place.  The  sulphur  hills  pre- 
sent a  more  frightful,  and,  perhaps,  too,  a  more  instructive 
phenomenon,  than  the  Geyser.  Under  your  very  feet  yoa 
see  the  clay  continually  bubbling  up^  and  hear  the  din  of 

*  Bergmann,  in  the  Letters  on  Iceland,  by  Troil,  (in  Volland.) 
t  Surtur^the  Black  God,  the  Pluto  of  the  North.    Brand,  firebrand, 
J  Mackenr.if^  1.  ^. 
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waters  boiling  and  hissing  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,    Boo^i 
while  a  hot  vapour  hovers  above  the  ground,  from  which  ^^^^i'* 
columns  of  muddy  water  frequently  shoot  up.   The  sulphur, 
which  forms  the  crust  of  these  beds  of  clay,  is  generally 
very  hot»  and  is  met  with  under  the  most  beautiful  crystal- 
line forms* 

Iceland  produces  no  salt;  but  the  water  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  is  fully  as  saline  as  that. of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  salt  which  they  obtain  from  it  gives  a  bluish  tint  to 

The  atmosphere  of  Iceland  also  displays  its  prodigies.  Air  and 
Through  an  air,  which  is  filled  with  little  icy  particles,  tiie  ^  '"^^^^* 
sun  and  moon  appear  double,  or  assume  extraordinary 
forms;  the  aurora  borealis  reflects  a  thousand  diffei*ent  co- 
lonra,  and  every  where  the  magical  illusion  of  the  mirqge 
creates  phantom  seas  and  imaginary  shores.  The  ordinary 
climate  would  be  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  which  was  formerly  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  a  much  more  considerable  population.  The 
government  takes  great  pains  to  revive  it  But  when  the 
Boating  ice  fixes  itself  between  the  northern  promontories 
of  this  island,  all  fartlier  hope  of  cultivation  for  one  or  two 
years  entirely  ceases,  a  frightful  degree  of  cold  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  island,  the  winds  bring  with  them  com- 
plete columns  of  icy  particles,  vegetation  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  famine  and  despair  appear  seated  upon  those 
mountains,  which  in  vain  are  heated  by  all  the  fires  of  their 
sobterranean  abyss. 

Within  the  space  of  one  century  the  inhabitants  reckoned  Habitual 
forty-three  bad  seasons,   among  which  there  were  four- JJ^'^^^j 'J  °* 
teen  years  of  famine.    In  1784  and  1785,  when  an  intense  mate 
severity  of  winter  succeeded  volcanic  eruptions,  9000  indi- 
vidnak  perished,   or  one-fifth  of   the  entire   population, 
vith  190,488  sheep,  28,000  horses,    and  11,491   homed 
cattle.* 

*  Stepbansen^  (Magistrate  of  Iceland,)  Description  of  Iceland,  in  the  18tU 
<»«tury,  Copenhagen.  1807.  Olavius,  Economical  Journey  In  Iceland,  (in 
'^■iih.)    Olafsen^  Voyage  to  Iceland. 
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BOOK  The  Etymus  arenarim,  in  Icelandic,  mduTf  is  a  species 
liXXTii.  ^f  ^ii J  wiieat,  which  affords  good  flonr.  The  liehen  lOm^ 
iieus,  and  several  other  species  of  lichens,  are  used  as  food, 
as  well  as  a  great  nnmber  of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and  even 
several  kinds  of  marine  plants,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
JUga  ioccharifera,  and  the  Fucus  fotiacens.  Iceland  pro* 
duces,  like  Norway,  an  immense  quantity  of  wild  berries 
of  an  excellent  flavour.  Gardening  is  now  practised  over 
the  whole  country.  Cauliflowers,  however,  do  not  succeed. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  not  made  sufficient  pro* 
gress  for  the  advantage  of  the  island.  In  former  times,  the 
southern  valleys  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  but 
they  have  been  devastated  by  an  improvident  economy.  At 
present,  nothing  more  is  seen  than  a  few  woods  of  birch 
trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  brushwood.  But  the  wood  which 
is  denied  to  the  Icelanders  by  the  earth  is  brought  to  then 
by  the  ocean.  The  immense  quantity  of  thick  trunks  of 
pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Iceland,  especially  upon  North  Cape,  and  Cape 
Langaness,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  in  na« 
ture.  This  wood  comes  floating  down  upon  these  two  points 
of  land  in  such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  neglect  the 
greater  part  of  it.  The  pieces  which  are  carried  by  the 
waves  along  these  two  promontories,  towards  the  other 
coasts,  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  constructing  their 
boats. 

The  horses  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Norway, 
and  are  employed,  with  the  asses,  to  carry  loads.  The  oxen 
and  cows  are  generally  without  horns,  but  the  sheep,  on  the 
contrary,  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  are  ^'ery  large, 
and  have  longer  wool  than  the  common  Danish  sheep.  Ice* 
land  contains  about  400,000  sheep,  and  nearly  40,000  bom" 
ed  cattle.  The  pastures,  if  better  attended  to,  would  con- 
stitute  the  tame  riches  of  the  island ;  but  they  are  left  in  a 
state  of  nature. 
Tbo  r«in.  Government  has  brought  the  rein-deer  to  Iceland,  and 
^^^^'  it  has  multiplied  there.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  animal 
was  not  originally  a  native  of  the  country,  considering  that 
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tiie  rein-deer  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance.    The   book 
foxes  of  Iceland  furnish  beautiful  furs.    Those  of  a  gray*-  ^^^^nnr* 
ish  colour  are  sometimes  sold  at  Copenhagen  for  thirty  or 
forty  shillings.    This  is  the  only  wild  animal  of  Iceland. 
The  white  bear,  which  sometimes  reaches  these  shores; 
floating  upon  islands  of  ice,  now  and  then  commits  ravages 
before  he  is  destroyed.    Among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  the 
eider-down  duck,   Jtnas  moUisiima,  is  celebrated  for  its 
down.    The  falcons  of  Iceland  were  formerly  in  greater  Faicontw 
request  than  they  are  in  the  present  day.    The  white  fal- 
con, which  is  more  rarely  met  with,  is  worth  from  three 
to  four  pounds  sterling.    The  king  of  Denmark  sometimes 
mikes  presents  of  them  to  diflferent  courts. 

The  sea  and  rivers  offer  advantages  to  the  Icelanders  Fish . 
vhich  they  neglect  llie  salmon,  trout,  barbel,  and  other 
excellent  fish  with  which  the  rivers  swarm,  are  generally 
permitted  to  live  and  die  undisturbed.  Eels  are  likewise  very 
alrandant ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  eating  them, 
fancying,  tliat  in  them  they  see  the  olfspriiig  of  the  great 
sea  serpent,  which,  according  to  the  mythology  of  Odin, 
encircles  the  whole  earth,  a  being  whom  the  Icelanders  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  lifting  his  head  above  the  sea,  near  their 
solitary  shores.  The  coasts  are  surrounded  with  herrings; 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  inhabitants  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  nets.  Small  whales,  and  tlie  sca- 
ralf  and  sea-dog,  together  with  the  cod,  are  what  the  na- 
tires  most  commonly  fish  for. 

Iceland  »s  divided  into  four  districts,  named  after  the  Provinces 
four  cardinal  points.  Those  of  tlie  south,  the  cast,  and  the  ""^  *°''"'' 
west,  formed  the  diocese  of  SkalholL  The  diocese  of 
Mum  comprised  the  northern  qnai*ter;  but,  since  1801, 
the  two  bishoprics  have  been  united.  New  sites  have  been 
marked  out  for  founding  other  towns.  That  of  Reiktaroik 
contained,  a  short  time  ago,  about  a  hundred  houses,  and 
constitutes  the  present  capital  of  the  country.  Bessestadr 
is  the  seat  of  a  good  academy,  with  a  collection  of  1500 
volumes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  northern  library  in 
the  worW, 
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BOOK  The  commerce  of  Iceland,  formerly  shackled  by  mono- 
X-^^viJf*  poly,  is  now  free.  The  inhabitants  export  fish,  train-oil, 
r~~"*meatt  tallow,  butter,  hides,  eider-down,  wool,  worsted 
tliread,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Their  importations 
consist  of  wheat,  grain,  brandy,  tobacco,  colonial  mer- 
chandise, fine  stuffs,  and  articles  of  hard >%  are.  Tlie  value 
of  this  commerce  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 

In  1784,  the  esqinrtations  amounted  to  £44,422  rix-dol- 
lars,  and  their  importations  to  189,492  rix-dollars.*  In 
1806,  the  exportations  were  estimated  at  191.236  rix-doi- 
lars,  and  the  importations,  at  167,205  rix-dollara.j 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  intercBting  people 
T^dJ"'  who  inhabit  this  singular  country.  The  Icelanders  are,  m 
general,  of  a  modei*ate  stature,  and  well  pr«>portioned ; 
but  as  their  food  contains  little  nourishment,  they  are  by  no 
means  vigorous.  Their  marriages  are  not  attended  with  a 
numerous  offspring.  They  are  by  no  means  industrious, 
but  honest,  benevolent,  faithful,  and  obliging,  these  ge- 
nerous islanders  display  all  the  hospitality  which  their 
means  can  afford.  Their  principal  occupations  consist  in 
fishing,  and  taking  charge  of  their  flocks.  Along  the 
coasts,  the  men  continue  fishing*  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. The  women  make  ready  their  fish,  and  sew,  and  spin. 
The  men  prepare  hides,  and  exercise  the  mechanical  arts. 
^'^•"^  Some  of  them  work  in  gold  and  silver.  They  also  manu- 
facture, like  the  peasants  of  Jutland,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces, a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  fFad- 
moL  They  manufacture  annually  146,000  pairs  of  woollen 
stockings,  and  163,000  pairs  of  gloves.:^  These  islanders 
are  so  attached  to  their  native  country,  that  they  are  wretch- 
ed every  where  else.  Naturally  grave  and  religious,  they 
never  cross  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  passage,  with- 
out uncovering  their  head,  and  imploring  the  Divine  pro- 

*  Ordonnaoce  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  of  13tb  June,  1787,  p.  139. 

t  Danish  Geographical  Diet,  of  1807.    See  Anderson,  Diet.  Comm.  p.  424. 

t  Mohr  and  Olavius,  Travels  in  Iceland,  (in  Danish.) 
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tection.    When  assembled  together,  their  favourite  amuse^    book 
meat  consists  in  reading  their  historical  relations,  or  com-  ^**^*'* 
positions  of  their  ancient  bards.    The  master  of  the  house  _   .  , . 

'^  Social  in- 

b^DS,  and  the  others  take  his  place  by  turns**  At  other  tercoune. 
tines,  modem  poetry  is  read  aloud.f  Sometimes,  one  of 
the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and  they  sing  couplets 
tltemately,  that  form  a  kind  of  dialogue,^  the  rest  of  the 
conpany  now  and  then  joining  in  the  chorus.  The  game  of 
cliess  is  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  them,  and,  like  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  they  feel  great  pride  in  playing  it  with 
skill.  The  dress  of  the  Icelanders  is  neither  elegant,  nor  Dress, 
very  much  ornamented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
ceat,  clean,  and  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  women  wear 
rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  on  their  fingers.  The 
poorer  among  them  are  dressed  in  the  coarse  stuff  which 
we  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  always  of  a  black  colour.  , 

Those  who  enjoy  greater  ease  of  circumstances,  are  clothed 
in  more  ample  stuffs,  and  wear  ornaments  of  gilt  silver. 
The  Icelanders  are  in  general  badly  lodged.  In  some 
phces  their  houses  are  constructed  of  the  wood  which  has 
been  thrown  up  by  the  sea;  and  sometimes  the  walls  are 
made  of  lava  and  moss.  They  cover  the  roof  with  sods, 
pbu:ed  on  joists,  and  occasionally  upon  the  ribs  of  whales, 
which  are  more  durable,  and  less  expensive  than  wood. 
Many  of  their  huts  are  made  entirely  of  sods,  and  are 
lighted  by  a  window  in  the  rood  Their  principal  food  con- 
sists of  dry-fish,  and  preparations  uf  milk.  They  are  spar- 
ing of  their  animal  food,  and,  formerly,  bread  was  scarce. 
At  present,  however,  18,000  tons  of  rye  are  consumed  in  the 
island.  The  wealthy  know  the  use  of  wine,  coffee,  and  all 
the  spices  of  our  kitchen.  A  more  useful  imitation  of  the 
Dan'ish  manners  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several 
literary  societies  here,  some  of  which  have  publislied  me- 
DMHTs.  The  parishes,  too,  have  begun  to  form  little  public  intelligence 
libraries,  from  which  the  heads  of  families  borrow  books  of  f"^^^|'^®'^' 

•  Tbtie  meetiogs  are  termed  Sagu-Lestor.  t  Rimu-I^estor. 

t  Vike?ak«. 
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BOOK    Biorality  and  history.     Ererj  Icdander  knows  bow  to 
"^^^''^  write,  and  to  calcnlate ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
*"*"""""*  acq^inted  with  biblical  history,  as  well  as  that  of  Scaadi- 
nayia.    Among  their  clergy,  many  individuals  are  met  with, 
who  are  intimately  versed  in   all  the  beaaties  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literatore.    The  useful  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  however,  has  not  been  diffused  amongst  thenu* 
Such  is  this  colony  of  Scandinavians,  placed  between  the 
ice  of  the  pole  and  the  flames  of  the  abyss. 
To  the  north  of  Iceland,  extend  coasts  still  imperfectly 
Landt  to    luiowu,  whicb  belong  either  to  Greenland,  or  to  an  icy  Ar- 
of  icdaBd.  chipelago.    They  have  only  been  accidentally  seen  by  navi- 
gators, who,  in  pursuing  the  whale,  penetrated  into  these 
dangerous  seas.     Concussions  lately  experienced  at  sea^  and 
masses  of  floating  pumice-stones,  appear  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  volcanoes  about  the  75%    Would  the  hot  springs 
be  discovered  here,  which,  according  to  the  brothers  Zeni, 
Island  of   Were  employed  to  beat  the  monastery  of  St  Thomas  ?  The 
Mayen!      ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^ohfi  dc  Mayetif  which  has  been  often  visited,   is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  black  coloured  rocks,  but  with- 
out any  volcanic  traces. 

The  group  of  three  large  islands,  and  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  ones,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Spitzber-    Spitsbergen,  terminate,  in  the  present  state  of  our  geogra- 
^^"*  phical   knowledge,  this  chain  of  icy  lands,  which  are  de- 

pendant on  Greenland,  and,  consequently,  on  North  Ame- 
rica. The  great  island  of  Spitzbergen,  properly  so  called, 
is  separated  by  narrow  canals  from  the  south-^east  and  the 
north-tost  islands.  The  eastern  peninsula  of  the  great 
island,  has  received  the  name  ofJ^Tew  Friesland.  Towards 
the  north-west  point,  are  the  remains  of  the  establishment 
formed  by  the  Dutch  whalers,  called  Smeerenbcrg.f  The 
DetcripUon  mountains  of  Spitzbei^en,  crowned  witli  perpetual  snow^ 
and  flanked  with  glaciers,  reflect  to  a  considerable  distance 
a  light  equal  to  that  of  tlie  full  moon.    These  mountains 

*  Hollnnd,  on  the  Literature  and  Instruction  of  the  Icelanders,  lu  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Travels,     Troil,  Letters  on  Icelnnr?,  p.  184. 

■^  Jn  Knglish,  the  ra«tle  of  fat,  or,  fat  rastlp. 
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are  probably  composed  of  red  granite ;  the  blocks  of  wbich^  book 
being  in  a  great  measure  uncoveref,  shine  like  masses  of  i^^^n* 
fipc,  in  the  middle  of  the  crystals  and  sapphires  formed  by  -— -'— ^ 
the  ice.  In  consequence  of  their  enormous  elevation,*  they 
my  be  descried  at  a  great  distance ;  and,  as  they  shoot  up 
abniptly  frcmi  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  bays,  yessels, 
whiles,  every  thing,  in  short,  appears  in  their  vicinity, 
extremely  minute.  The  solemn  silence  that  reigns  in 
this  desert  land,  increases  the  mysterious  horror  which 
the  navigator  experiences  on  his  approach.  Nevertheless, 
the  death  of  nature  is  even  here  only  periodical.  One  un- 
interrupted day,  of  live  months'  duration,  supplies  the 
place  of  suoimer.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  mark 
the  limits  of  the  vivifying  season.  Tet,  it  is  only  towards 
the  nriddle  of  this  season,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred, 
towards  the  noon  of  this  protracted  day,  that  the  heat, 
loiig  accumulated,  penetrates  a  little  way  into  the  frozen 
earth.  Although  pitch  on  vessels  is  melted  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  still  only  a  small  number  of  plants  expand, 
sQch  as  the  cochlearise,  ranunculuses,  and  sedums ;  and 
Martens  might  have  gathered  a  cliaplet  of  poppy  flowers 
shag  these  gloomy  shores.  The  gulfs  and  bays  are 
Uled  with  fuci  and  algae  of  gigantic  dimensions,  one 
species  being  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is  among 
tfaeae  marine  forests  that  the  pbocee  and  whales  love  to  whaies^ 
roll  their  enormous  bodies,  those  vast  masses  of  fat, 
which  the  flsbermcn  of  Europe  pursue  even  to  the  very 
Huddk  of  eternal  ice.  It  is  there  that  these  animals 
search  for  the  mollosca  and  little  fish,  their  accustomed 
ttwrisbment  It  is  there,  in  short,  that  these  beings,  to 
^1  appearance  so  heavy  and  so  insensible,  yield  them- 
selves up  to  their  social  disposition,  their  sports,  and 
their  loves.  Assembled  together  upon  a  field  of  ice,  the 
sea-dogs  dry  their  brown-coloured  hair;  the  morse,  or 
^roif,f  fastening  himself  to  the  rocks,  displays  his  enor- 

*  Above  the  cloudt, — Phipps'  Voyage  to  Polar  Seai. 

^  Monty  }8  a  corruption  of  the  RuisiaD  adject'iTe  vmwi&oui,  maritime*   HM- 
rUTj  18  both  Tcelandic  and  Danish^  from  Avo/,  a  whale,  and  roM,  horse  ;  horse- 
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BOOK  inous  defensive  weapons,  the  brilliant  ivory  of  which  is  cob- 
^•^txvii.  QQnied  under  a  layer  of  sea-slime ;  while  the  whale  blows 
'-""■^"  through  his  vast  nostrils,  fountains  of  water  into  the  alr» 
and  resembles  a  floating  bank,  upon  which  various  Crusta- 
cea and  mollusca  fix  their  abode.  This  peaceful  antmaU 
however,  is  often  mortally  wounded  by  the  narvhalf^  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  sea-unicorUf  from  being  gene- 
rally found  deprived  of  one  of  its  horizontal  defences- 
The  whale  is  also  frequently  the  victim  of  a  species  of  dol- 
phin, called  the  iword-jishf  who  tears  out  pieces  of  flesh 
from  his  body,  and  particularly  endeavours  to  devoor  bis 
tongue.  Among  all  the  colossal  monsters  of  tlie  icy  seSf 
one  formidable,  voracious,  and  sanguinary  quadruped,  the 
polar  bear,  claims  the  first  rank.  At  one  time,  borne  along 
upon  an  islet  of  ice,  and,  at  another,  swimming  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  he  pursues  every  thing  that  is  aniaiat-  * 
ed  with  life,  devours  every  animal  that  he  encounters,  and 
then,  roaring  with  delight,  seats  himself  enthroned  on  the 
victorious  trophy  of  mutilated  carcasses  and  bones.  Anoth- 
er quadruped,  the  timid  and  amiable  rein-deer,  browses 
the  moss  with  which  all  the  rocks  are  covered.  Troops  ot 
foxes,  and  countless  swarms  of  sea  birds,  likewise  regmir 
hither  for  a  little  while,  to  people  these  solitary  islands; 
but^  as  soon  as  the  polar  day  is  over,  these  animals  retire 
across  the  unknown  countries^  either  to  America  or  to 
Asia*! 

The  marine  animals  of  Spitzbergen  present  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  Europeans,  an  attraction  which  makes  them  for- 
get the  dangers  of  these  inhospitable  seas.  Hie  ^^imk 
fishery,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  has  often  given 
employment  to  as  many  as  four  hundred  large  vessels^  of 

whale.  The  word  hval^  seems  to  be  derived  froin  hrall,  a  little  hill,  a  rising 
ground,  or,  as  if  one  were  to  say,  fish-mountain,  (Comp.  ^iaia^SagOj  glosuh- 
Hum  in  voce  Ava//.) 

*  J^df'h'oaly  from  nar^  Icelandish,  dead  body,  and  hvcU  ;  kill-whale. 

t  Marten^s  Voyagb  to  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  Hamburgh,  1675,  in  4to. 
and  the  translation  in  the  Voyages  to  the  North.  Bacitrom,  Voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen, in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1801. 
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aH  nations.  The  Dutch,  within  the  space  of  forty^^six  ■••« 
years,  caught  S2,900  whales,  the  whale-bone  and  oil  of  ^^^^^"* 
which  were  worth  fourteen  millions  sterling.*  In  the  ^^^  ^ 
present  day,  however,  these  animals  appear  to  fre-fitbtry. 
quent  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen  in  fewer  numbers,  and 
are  no  longer  met  with  of  the  same  dimensions  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fisliery.  The  morse  is  more  nu- 
merous, and  easier  to  attack.  Its  skin,  made  use  of  for 
sospending  carriages,  and  its  teeth,  more  compact  than 
those  of  the  elephant,  are  the  objects  that  occasionally 
attract  to  Spitzbergen  temporary  colonies  of  Russians. 
The  ancient  Britons,  even  before  the  Roman  invasion^  The  born 
made  their  sword-pummels  of  this  bone.f  The  ancient  narThai. 
Scandinavian  colony  of  Greenland,  paid  in  *dentes  de 
ftoordo,'  which  appear  to  have  been  the  defences  of  the 
morse,  the  tribute  which,  under  the  name  of  jSfaifi^  Peter*s 
petmjf,  flowed  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  earth,  to 
sopport  the  magni6cence  of  the  Roman  palaces,  and  the 
pomp  of  the  Papal  court:}^  The  horn  of  the  nariival 
has  long  been  the  object  of  superstitious  veneration ;  pre- 
tended universal  remedies  were  obtained  from  it;  and  it 
was  hung  up  in  the  museums  with  chains  of  gold.  The 
Margraves  of  Bareuth  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  treasures  of  their  family.  They  had  even 
accepted  of  one  of  them  as  payment  of  a  sum  amounting 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  rix-dollars.  The  two  branches 
of  this  house  shared  between  them  one  of  these  horns^ 
with  as  many  formalities  as  they  would  have  employed  for 
the  division  of  a  whole  fief.$  In  the  present  day,  howevert 
physicians  have  abandoned  this  panacea,  and  the  *  veritable 
wiimme^  has  lost  its  imaginary  value.  Another  substance^ 
the  original  product  of  these  regions,  has  likewise  been  the 

*  Anderton's  History  of  Commerce,  toI.  VII.  p.  333.  (Gerio.  Trans.) 

t  Solio,  Polyhistor,  c.  23. 

t  Scblegel,  Memoirs  for  the  Danish  History,  1. 1,  part  i.  p,  177.  Beckman, 
Apparatus  for  the  knowledge  of  Merchandise,  u  I.  p.  399 — 341.  (In  German.) 

^  Spiess,  Arcbivische  nebenarbeiten?  No,  I.  p.  69. 
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BOOK  subject  of  some  fables.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  matter 
ZiXXTii.  ^  ^g  cachalot,  very  improperly  denominated  spermaeetif 
g  ^  but,  more  appropriately,  whalers  white.    In  the  norths  can- 

dles of  a  brilliant  white  are  made  of  it.  All  these  enormous 
animals,  however,  are  far  less  useful  to  man  thaa  the  her- 
ring, of  which  the  icy  sea  appears  to  be  either  the  native 
abode  or  the  asylum.  There,  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible 
waters,  he  sets  at  defiance  all  his  enemies.  Unknown 
causes,  however,  drive  him  from  this  secure  retreat,  to  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  America,  which  he 
surrounds  with  his  countless  shoals. 
Htimukt  The  extreme  abundance  of  floating  wood,  which  is 
i^eibiuu^  brought  by  the  sea  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
wood, land,  and  especially  to  those  of  Iceland,  and  the  arctic 
lands  situated  between  these  two  islands,  forms  another, 
and  the  last  object  of  curiosity  that  deserves  to  arrest 
our  attention  among  tiiese  polar  regions.  We  are  as* 
sured  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by  the  sea 
apon  the  island  of  John  de  Mayen,  often  equals  the  whole 
of  this  island  in  extent.*  There  are  some  years,  when 
the  Icelanders  collect  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  fuel. 
The  bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  it,  and  it  accuma* 
lates  upon  those  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Siberia  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  east,  and  consists  of  trunks  of  larch  trees,  pines, 
Siberian  cedars,  firs,  and  Femambucco,  and  Campeachy 
woods.f  These  trunks  appear  to  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them 
are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  famous  Ba- 
hama stream,  while  others  are  hurried  forward  by  the  c«r- 
rent,  which,  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  constantly  sets  in  from 
east  to  west.  Some  of  these  large  trees,  that  have  been 
deprived  of  their  bark  by  friction,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  even  to  form  excellent  building  timber.^  If 
this  floating  wood,  however,  proceed  from  forests  that  are 

*  Grants,  History  of  Greenland,  1. 1,  p,  50 — 54. 

t  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  1. 1,  p.  272.    (Fn  Gorman.) 

X  Idem,  1. 1,  parag.  637^  638. 
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still  actttatly  in  existence^  another  part  appears  to  us  to    book 
hvrt  a  more  remote  origin*  and  to  be  connected  with  the  ^^V^ 
great  revolutions  of  tiie  globe.    We  have  already  seen,  in  — — ^ 
our  Fhymoal  Geographtf^^  that  extensire  deposits  of  coal,  of 
bitaminous  wood,  and  of  orertumed  trees*  are  extended  in- 
discriminately under  the  surface  of  continents  and  seas. 
Tki»  vegetable  wreck  must  belong  to  several  catastiH>phe8,2'*'*°'y.°^ 
to  repeated  devastations  of  the  solid  land.    The  Avhdle  ex-  of^tu"^'" 
teat  of  the  globe  has  experienced  simitar  revolutions,  and  ^^^^^' 
eren  the  Polar  Regions  present  their  traces.    In  Icelamf^ 
besides  the  fossil  bituminous  wood,  another  kind  is  als6 
found  in  the  earth,  which  has  only  undergone  a  change  df 
colour,  odour,  and  solidity ;  sometimes  merely  a  flattening^ 
bat  with  no  appearance  of  mineralization.    This  wood  is 
met  with  in  argillaceous  and  sandy  ground,  at  the  height  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  while  the 
deposits  of  turf  and  bituminous  wood,  most  generally  com- 
mence  twenty-five,  or  even  a  hundred  fathoms  above  this 
leveLf     In  the  same  manner,  we  find,  in  Siberia,  great 
masses  of  wood  deposited  at  elevations  which  the  present 
sea  could  never  have  reached.^     Some  philosophers  have 
unagined,  that  in  these  facts,  they  perceive  a  new  proof  of 
the  diminution  of  the  sea,  these  deposits  proceeding,  accord- 
ing to  them,  from  floating  wood  of  an  epoch  anterior  to  this 
diminution.    Without  wishing  altogether  to  reject  this  opi- 
nion, we  ourselves  rather  consider  them  as  the  remains  of 
forests,  which  were  overturned   in  the  very  places  where 
they  originally  grew.    If  we  admit  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  many  places  presents  to  the  action  of  the  waves  simi- 
lar deposits  of  shattered  forests,  tiiat  once  belonged  to  conti- 
nents which  have  been  overwhelmed  during  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe,  we  may  conceive  that  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  wood  must  be  detached  from  them^  according  as 

•  Page  216—268. 

tOlaffOD,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  1. 1,  p.  80,  ISS,  220,  aad  326. 
X  Gmelin,  Voyage  to  Siberia,  t.  III.  p*  126. 
\0I.  v.  8 
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the  action  of  tlie  waves  is  stronger  or  weaker  at  any  parti- 
XXXTii.  colar  point.  Now  this  action^  always  very  superficialf  takes 
^  more  effect  in  the  shallowest  seas*  such  as  are  all  ttioae  o( 
the  north.  It  appears  to  us  therefore^  that  a  great  part  of 
the  polar  floating  wood  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  Tege- 
table  wreck  of  great  continents,  which,  crumbling  into  the 
basin  of  the  sea,  hare  yet  allowed  the  waters,  on  retiriBf^ 
to  leave  our  present  land  uncovered. 

This  conjecture  may,  perhaps,  merit  the  considerati0B  of 
those  ^o  shall,  one  day  or  other,  direct  their  scientific  at- 
tention to  the  mysteries  of  that  Polar  worlds  a  sketch  of 
which  we  have  now  completed^ 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

CanadUf  Mva-Scotiaf  and  Newfoundland, 

AvTBK  having  sarveyed  the  frozen  zone  of  the  new  >¥orId^    book 
we  enter  a  country  of  a  milder  climate,  where  men,  by  t^xxviir. 
means  of  agricnlture,  have  been  enabled  to  form  themselves  — — — - 
into  more  numerous  societies.      Although  the  soil  is  less 
sterile,  it  has  still  many  disadvantages;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have  hitherto  made  but  little  progress  in 
civilization.    In  ascending  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  ob- 
serve the  majestic  forests  of  Canada  expanding  round  the  c<^na(^i>* 
greatest  lakes  that  exist  in  the  world.    The  river  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  strait,  which  affords  a  passage  to  these 
immense  bodies  of  water.    To  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
wr  earliest   travellers   have    given  the   name  of  Lake^«Sup#» 
Superior.*     It  is    more   than   500  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence :  its  clear  waters,  fed  by  forty  rivers,  are  contained 
in  extensive  strata  of  rocks,    and    their   surges  nearly 
eqnal   those    of  the    Atlantic    Ocean.      Lake    Huron,  ]!;^^^^  "^' 
wUch  is  connected  with  the  other  by  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary,  has  a  periphery  of  300  leagues,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  through  a  series  of  rapid  descents. 
Tbe  outline  of  Lake  Michigan  is  supposed  to  be  about 
300  leagues :  it  communicates  with  the  former  by  a  long 
strait,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters,  and  the 
country  around  its  banks  belongs  exclusively  to  the  United 
States.    Lake  Huron  discharges  itself  by  the  rapid  river 
of  8t  Clair,  which,  by  the  accession  of  other  streams,  is 
changed  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.    A  less  vio- 
lent channel,  properly  called  the  Detroit,  unites  this  basin 

^Sa^rd  Tbeodat,  le  Grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Hurons.     Parrs.  163S, 
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BOOK    with   Lake  Erie»  which   is  more  than  ninety  leagpies  in 
Lxxviii.  length,  antl  about  twenty  or  thirty  broad.     On  account* 
however,, of  its  shallow  waters*  and  the  unequal  elevation 
'  of  its  banks,  it  is  subject  to  storms,  which  render  naviga- 
tion dangerous.    This  lake  communicates  with  the  river 
Niagara     ]Kiagara,  and  with  those  celebrated  cataracts,  of  which  so 

liver.  o        '  ' 

much  has  been  written,  although  no  description  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  their  awful  sublimity.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  western  fall  is  the  greatest ;  the  river  in 
this  place  is  more  than  600  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  descent  is  upwards  of  14£  feet.  The 
eastern,  or  American  cataract*  is  350  yards  in  breadth* 
and  163  feet  high.  It  is  separated  from  the  western  by 
Goat's  Island,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  preci- 
pice, and  has  a  sand  bank*  by  means  of  which*  in  seasons 
of  low  water,  the  island  may  be  approached  from  the  east- 
ern shore.(a)  It  is  now  accessible  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
ti  little  above  the  American  fall.  Goat's  Island  contains 
about  eight  acres  of  good  land.*  The  great  cataract  is 
continually  obscured  with  vapour*  which  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  very  considerable  distance ;  and  its  foaming 
billows  appear  to  float  in  the  heavens.  As  the  density  of 
the  mist  varies,  the  adjacent  forests  and  rocks  are  occasion- 
ally perceived,  and  they  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  efiect  produced  by  the  cold  of  winter  on  these  sheets 
of  water,  thus  rapidly  agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and 
magnificent.  Icicles  of  great  thickness  and  length  are 
formed  along  the  banks  from  the  springs  which  flow  over 
them.  The  sources  impregnated  with  sulphur,  are  con- 
gealed into  transparent  blue  columns.  Cones  are  formed 
by  the  spray,  particularly  on  the  American  side*  which 
have  large  fissures  disclosing  the  interior  composed  of  clus- 
ters of  icicles,  similar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.    Some  parts 

(a)  [The  almost  perpendicular  brow  of  the  island  nearly  coincides  with  th« 
common  line  of  the  precipice  which  forms  the  cataract.  The  island  is  connectet^ 
<^ihthe  eastern  shore  by  a  bridge.] — Am.  Ed. 

*  Qourlay'i  Travels  in  Upper  Canada. 
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of  tho  falls  tfre  consolidated  into  fluted  columns^  and  the    book 
streams  above  are  seen  partially  frozen.*  lxxviii, 

Tlie  river  Niagara  descends  by  this  splendid  porch  into 
Lake  Ontario^  which  is  apparently  calm,  although  its  wa-  tario. 
ters  are  subject  to  phenomena  resembling  those  of  the  tides. 
This  lake  is  nearly  170  miles  long»  and  sixty  broad  at  its 
widest  partf  It  empties  itself,  through  the  romantic  Lake 
•f  a  Thousand  Isles,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery  L'^^'enw 
along  the  banks  of  that  great  river,  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Mont- 
real, is  wild  and  picturc^sque.  The  traveller  observes  nu- 
merous villages,  while  he  doubles  the  little  promontories 
that  are  covered  with  woods ;  the  houses  seem  to  be  placed 
on  the  water,  and  the  tin-covered  steeples  i*eflect  through 
the  trees  tbe  rays  of  the  sun.  Views  of  this  description 
are  varied  and  repeated  almost  at  every  league.:):  After 
having  passed  Quebec,  the  St  Lawrence  becomes  so  much 
enlarged,  and  its  banks  are  so  far  distant  from  each  other, 
that  it  resembles  a  gulf  rather  than  a  river. 

The  Ottawa  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  of  Ca-  ^^^ffirt  and 
aada;  it  unites  its  blue  and  transparent -waters  with  those  ^^ 
of  tbe  St.  Lawrence.  They  form  together  the  cascade  of 
the  Chaudiere  ;  (a)  and  many  others  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  river  Sorell  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  northwards  $ 
it  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain ;  by  being  made  navi- 
gable, it  would  afford  a  most  convenient  means  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  form 
a  direct  chain  of  communication  with  the  great  western 
canals.  Among  tho  lesser  rivers,  that  of  Montmorenci  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  cataract.  This  stream  forces 
twice  a  passage  for  itself  through  precipitous  i*ocks.  The 
rapidity  of  its  current  is  augmented,  as  its  channel  is  gra- 

•  HeriotV  Travels  in  Canada,  cap.  7.  and  8. 

t  Duncan's  Travels,  Letter  XV. 

I  Weld,  Voyage  dans  le  Canada,  t.  II.  p.  StO,  etc.  etc, 

{a)  [The  falls  of  Chaudiere  are  not  formed  by  the  waters  of  tbe  OUmoUy  but  ore 
a  eataract  of  190  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the ' 
fiter  Chaudiere,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  six  miles  above  Quebec, 
fhe  Offatta  fiov99  into  the  St.  Lawrence  just  above  MonUenWl — Am,  En. 
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BOOK  dually  contracted  within  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  feet* 
Lxxviii.  when  the  river  falls  almost  perpendicularly  in  white  clouds 
""~""  of  rolling  foam,  from  a  rock  246  feet  high ; — ^the  spray 
resembling  in  its  descent  flakes  of  snow  that  are  whirled 
into  the  profound  abyss.  Clouds  of  vapour  arinngy  and 
assuming  the  prismatic  colours,  are  bounded  by  naked  rocks 
of  grey  limestone,  which  form  the  contours  of  a  more  va- 
ried, although  perhaps  of  a  less  striking  landscape,  than 
that  at  the  Niagara.* 
fSof^^,  Canada  has  been  said  to  be  an  elevated  country,  but  it  is 
not  divided  by  any  great  chain  of  mountains.  The  cata- 
racts enable  us  partly  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of 
its  waters;  and  their  course  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
tlie  river  St  Lawrence,  is  marked  by  many  hills,  and  by 
isolated  rocks.  The  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  exces- 
sive, the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  calculated  from 
a  hundred  and  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  to  thirty-six  below 
s^ro  in  the  same  scale.!  Frost  begins  in  October,  but  the 
heat  of  the  sun  still  keeps  the  weather  tolerably  warm  during 
the  day.  In  the  following  month  tiie  cold  increases,  one 
snow-storm  succeeds  another,  until  the  wliole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered,  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  a  single 
spot  of  verdure.  Ttiese  storms  are  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent hurricanes,  which  proceed  commonly  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador.  Europeans  cannot 
remain  long  in  the  open  air  at  this  season,  without  experienc- 
ing the  painful  efiects  of  an  intense  winter.  At  Quebec  the 
sleet  and  snow  frequently  freeze  as  they  beat  against  the 
faces  of  the  people  that  are  walking  along  the  streets.^  Large 
masses  of  snow,  drifted  in  several  places  above  the  height  of 
a  man,  binder  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  commnnicat* 
ing  with  each  other.  This  weather  continues  with  little  in- 
terruption until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  boisterous 
storms  are  followed  by  a  more  serene  sky  and  by  a  colder  at- 
mosphere. All  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen,  even  the 
St  Lawrence  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  its  banks  are  sur- 

•  Iftriot,  p.  76— 7».  t  H«riot;  p.  ?6e. 


charged  with  islands  of  ice.    The  setUers  on  the  soathen    book 
baalc  bring  over  their  prb?isions  to  sappljr  the  market  at  <'>^^<f» 
Quebec    As  the  river  is  rarely  completely  frozen,  they  use  — ■*— ~» 
their  canoes  as  sledges  along  the  large  heaps  of  floating  ice. 
These  immense  masses  are  hurried  down  the  stream  with 
prodigious  velocity,  about  the  end  of  April,  and»  in  some  late 
seasonSf  not  before  the  beginning  of  May.    Tiie  breaking 
of  the  ice  is  accompsUiied  with  a  loud  noise  like  the  report 
di  a  cannon.    The  lake  ice  comes  down  in  great]quantities 
for  sererml  days,  and  carries  along  with  it  tlie  roots  and 
branches  that  are  torn  from  the  island  and  shores  in  the 
course  of  its  descent*    Spring  and  summer  are  confounded 
with  each  other,  and  the  sudden  excess  of  heat  renders  the 
progress  of  vegetation  almost  perceptible* 

Canada  is  nearly  covered  with  forests,  and  the  cuHira-*  Agricui« 
tioQ  of  the  ground  does  not  ei^^nd  far  beyond  the  banks  ^^'^' 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along 
tbe  sides  of  that  river  has  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
town.  Com  fields,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  embellished 
at  intervals  with  clusters  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and 
neatly  adorned  churches,  present  themselves  amidst  the 
rich  and  verdant  foliage  that  covers  its  steep  banks.  The 
view  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  lengthened  out 
to  die  verge  of  the  visible  h(n*izon  by  interminable  forests.f 
The  produce  of  the  land  consists  of  tobacco,  which  is  chief- 
ly cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  colonists,  and  of 
diflerent  kinds  of  pulse  and  grain,  that  form  an  article  of 
exportation.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  made  very  const- 
doable  progress  of  late  years ;  tbe  soil  improves  gradual- 
ly as  we  ascend  the  St  Lawrence.^  This  progressive  Im- 
{NTovement  continues  through  Upper  Canada,  which  as 
SQch  surpasses  the  lower  province  in  fertility,  as  Montreal 
is  saperior  to  Kamarouska.  On  the  north  and  south  banks 
in  the  neighbonriiood.of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  heights  covers 
tmt  thinly  an  immense  bed  of  black  lime  slate,  which,  as  it 

*  Ltnbcct.'  t  Lambert's  Travels. 

f  Annalct  dei  VoyagfF,  t.  XVIII.  p.  IH.  • 


9#<M(  kMNMs  exposed  to  the  air,  shivers  into  thin  pieces,  or  meol* 
Itxxviiu  j^pg  }||^  jgg^  Xhe  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  bet- 
"""""""^  ter  than  those  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  America.  But 
the  Canadians  are  wretclied  hasbandmen,  tiiey  seldom  ma- 
nure their  lands,  and  never  plough  them  sufficiently  deep. 
Hence  the  ground  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  fields  are  co- 
vered with  noxious  herbs.  The  straw  of  their  wheat  is  sd- 
dom  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long;  and  tlie  ear 
is  about  a  third  part  less  than  that  produced  in  England. 
This  plant  is  sown  early  in  May,  and  it  is  commonly  ripe 
about  the  end  of  August.  The  French  Canadians  give 
themselves  rarely  any  trouble  about  gardens  or  orchards, 
while  their  neighbours  in  the  United  States  have  a  large 
plantation  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  adjoining  to  tbdr 
houses.  Strawberries  and  rasps  are  the  best  fruits  in  Cana- 
da; they  appear  in  rich  luxuriance  on  the  plains  behind 
<^uebec,  and  are  carried  thither  in  great  abundance  daring 
the  proper  season.  Apple  and  pear  trees  are  more  aboa- 
dant,  and  arrive  at  greater  perfection  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Mon- 
treal than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  The  wild 
grapes,  and  those  produced  from  vineyards  are  little  larger 
than  currants ;  when  ripe,  they  have  rather  an  acid  and 
pungent,  but  not  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Melons  of  different 
kinds,  of  ^hich  the  water  and  the  musk  are  the  most  com- 
mon, grow  in  great  profusion ;  it  appears  indeed,  that  this 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Canada.  Two  kinds  of  wild  cher- 
ry trees  are  plentifully  scattered  through  many  of  the 
woods,  but  their  fruit  has  hitherto  been  considered  of 
little  value.  The  English  walnut-tree  is  not  adapted  to 
PUnti.  bear  the  sudden  successions  of  cold  and  heat,  which  mark 
the  Canadian  spring.*  A  great  many  of  the  plants  of  Lap- 
land and  the  United  States,  have  been  observed  among  the 
native  productions  of  the  country  situated  on  the  north  of 
the  8t  Lawrence.  The  great  heat  of  the  stimmer  is  pvola- 
h\y  the  reason  why  the  annual  plants,  asd  such  as  are  pro- 

*  Tb«  reader  may  consult,  for  laoro  particular  detnils  on  tbift  subject.  Leu 
Amwileidei  Voyasres,  t.  XVIII.  j«.  113^124—126. 


tecM  by  the  snow  during  winter,  are  the  same  with  those  book 
of  more  southern  latitudes,  while  the  trees  and  shrobs,  on  the  ^'^^VJ"* 
other  hand,  having  no  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  belong  exclusively  to  the  species  that  are  found  in 
the  arctic  regions.  The  ginseng  and  the  lily  of  Canada,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Kamtschatka,  and  appear  to  indicate 
sorae  resemblance  between  the  botanical  productions  of  Asia 
and  America.  The  Zvcania  aquaiica,  which  is  a  gramine- 
oiifl  plant  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  not  unlike  rice,  grows 
IB  the  marshy  grounds ;  it  afibrds  food  to  the  water-fowl^ 
andoceasionally  to  some  tribes  of  wandering  Indians. 

Although  Canada  abounds  with  forests,  the  trees  do  not  Forest- 
acqaire  there  the  same  loftiness,  and  the  apparent  luxuri- 
ance ei  life  that  distinguish  them  in  the  United  States.  The 
diflbreat  kind  of  over-greens  and  of  firs  are  more  numerous 
and  more  varied.  Among  others,  there  are  the  silver  fir,  the 
Weymouth  and  Canadian  pines,  the  American  fir,  and  the 
white  cedar,  or  Thuya  ocddentaliSf  which  must  not  be  con- 
foanded  with  the  Cupressus  distichaf  or  that  of  the  United 
States.  After  these  trees,  which  are  considered  the  most 
oseftil,  we  may  mention  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  lime,  the 
American  ash,  and  the  iron-tree.  The  numerous  kinds  of 
hAb  have  not  as  yet  been  well  defined ;  those  of  Europe, 
however,  present  themselves  only  in  the  form  of  stunted 
shrubs.  The  naval  timber  of  Canada  is  chiefly  imported 
from  New  England.  An  English  ship  of  war,  built  lately 
with  Canadian  oak,  became  unfit  for  service  after  a  few 
years.  A  tree  called  the  live  oak,(a)  t^hich  is  found  only  in 
tte  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  ship-buiMing.  The  sassafras,  the  laurel,  and  the  red 
amlberry  tree,  grow  in  the  islands  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence^  but  seldom  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  The 
ask,  the  yew,  and  the  mountain  ash,  are  common  to  the 
Bortbem  countries  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  fo-> 
rests  in  Canada  are  adorned  with  the  light  festoons  of  the 
wild  vine,  and  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  Syrian  ascle- 

(a)  [The  live  oak  is  found  in  the  states  south  of  Virginia,  and  particularly  in 
Florida;  but  not  in  Canada."!— Am.  Ed. 
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BOOK  pias.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a  tree  in  these  great  woodsy 
Lxzviix.  ^^^  ii^  1^^)^  considered  useless;  and  the  making  of  pot  and 
"""""""^  pearl  ashes  has  contributed  to  enrich  the  American  settlers. 
Maple  The  maple  tree,  or  ^cer  saceharmumt  supplies  the  inhabit- 

'"^^''       ants  with  good  fire  wood,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  su* 
gar.    The  maple-sugar  is  made  early  in  spring,  when  the 
sap  rises  in  the  trees.  As  the  snow  is  not  completely  melted 
at  that  season,  the  Canadians  suffer  great  hardships  in 
drawing  off  the  juice  from  an  immense  number  of  trees,  dis- 
persed ofer  many  thousand  acres.  The  liquor  is  boiled,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  flour,  which  renders  it  thick  and  hea- 
vy.   It  is  then  poured  into  jars,  and  when  cold,  forms  itseU 
into  a  cake,  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel.    This  sugar  is  very 
hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  when  used  for  tea,  it  must 
be  nearly  reduced  to  ]M)wder,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
.    easily  dissolved.    By  being  clarified,  it  assumes  a  white 
colour.    The  maple  sugar  is  sold  for  about  half  the  price  of 
that  from  the  West  Indies.* 
Auimab.        The  animals  that  inhabit  the  vast  forests,  or  wander  in 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  Canada,  are  the  American  elk, 
the  fallow-deer,  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  marten,  the  tiger-cat, 
the  ferret,  the  weasel,  the  hare,  and  the  grey  and  red 
squirrel.    The  southern  districts  are  stored  with  buffkloes, 
small  fallow-deer,  roebucks,  goats,  and  wolves.      Otters 
and  beavers,  that  are  highly  prized  on  account  of  their 
skins,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  marshes. 
Few  rivers  can  be  compared  with  the  St  Lawrence  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  fish.    But  the  rattle-snake^ 
and  the  American  crocodile,  the  noxious  reptiles  of  the 
southern  regions,  are  sometimes  seen  along  its  banks.    The 
earliest  travellers  have  observed  in  this  country  that  large 
species  of  Indian  poultry  which  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.f    It  is  owiog 
probably  to  the  prevalence  of  this  error,  that  these  animala 
have  been  called  in  Germany  the  fowls  of  Calicut.^    We 

•  Lambert,  p.  33. 

t  6agard  Thcodat,  p.  301. 

t  Beckman's  Historv  of  Inventions,  t.  HI 
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may  eimmerate,  among  other  birds,  tlie  wild  pigeon,  the  book 
partridge,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  qualK  The  hatmning-  ^^'^^'"' 
bird  in  Canada  is  the  smallest  that  is  known;  it  is  often 
seen  during  summer  among  the  flowers  of  the  gardens  near 
Quebec  It  gathers  food  fi*om  the  blossoms,  and  is  con- 
tinually on  the  wing.  The  body  of  this  little  animal,  when 
divested  of  its  plumage,  is  not  larger  than  a  bee. 

Different  mines  of  Iron  ore  were  discovered  in  Canada,  Metau. 
but  tliere  are  few  founderies  as  yet  established*  Copper 
and  lead  have  not  been  found-  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties. It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
mixed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silver,  near  St.  Paul's 
bay,  about  fifty-four  miles  below  Quebec. 

Canada  was  formerly  called  New  France :  fiofs,  which  ex-  Topogra 
tended  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  granted  §|^vS;*ins. 
hj  the  crown  of  France  to  the  first  settlers.  The  west  of 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  natives.  Graspe,  or  Gaschape, 
is  situated  on  the  south  of  this  great  river;  although  it  is 
under  the  government  of  Canada,  we  shall  describe  it  more 
conveniently  along  with  New  Brunswick.  The  line  be- 
twixt Upper  and  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a  stone 
boundary  nortfi  of  lake  St.  Francis,  it  proceeds  from  thence 
to  the  Ottowa  river,  and  to  its  source  in  lake  Temiscaming; 
and  continues  still  north  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Upper  Canada  has  been  lately  divided 
into  ten  districts,  and  nearly  300  townships  ;*  but  these 
difisions  vary  with  the  increase  of  population. 

A  commodious  harbour,  that  can  afford  a  safe  anchor-  Townr«. 
age  for  several  fleets ;  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  whose 
banks  are  sheltered  by  steep  cliffs,  or  interspersed  with  for- 
ests, a  lofty  rock  covered  with  houses,  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  two 
promontories  of  point  Levi  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  majes- 
tic chasm  of  Montmorenci  and  its  snow-white  cataract  em- 
bellish and  adorn  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada.    The  up- 

♦  Sapplement   to  Encyclopaedia   BritannicB,  article  Canada.     Gourlay's 
Cijiada. 
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BOOK  per  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  tbe  heights  of  Cape  Diacnondi 
LXXYiin  imj  liaised  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  above 
the  lower  townt  which  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  the  winter  time  the  fissures  of 
the  rocic  are  filled  with  snow,  which,  while  it  freezes,  ex- 
pands beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  bursts  its  cavities;  these 
are  loosened  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  and  often  precipi* 
iated  on  the  nnwary  passenger.  A  traveller,  before  his 
arrival  at  Quebec,  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an  opinion  of 
its  public  edifices,  from  observing  the  splendour  that  is 
produced  by  the  tin  or  sheets  of  iron  which  cover  them. 
The  finest  building  in  this  city  is  the  ancient  seminary  of 
the  Jesuits,  situated  in  the  market  place  of  the  upper  town. 
It  has  been  lately  converted  into  excellent  barracks,  which 
can  accommodate  with  ease  more  than  2000  soldiers.  Tbe 
revenue  of  these  priests  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
being  upwards  of  L.  12,000  at  the  time  it  reverted  to 
the  British  crown.  The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  old  castle  of  St.  Lewis,  the  court-house,  and 
the  English  cathedral.  The  advantages  of  situation,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  fortifications,  may 
enable  Quebec  to  resist  the  dangers  of  a  protracted  siege. 
It  has  been  said  that  10,000  men  may  defend  tho  city. 
In  the  event  of  an  attack,  however,  the  garrison  may  be 
increased  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  troops  that  are  generally 
stationed  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal.  A  fieet  too 
can  easily  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  so  long  as  the 
inclemency  of  winter  does  not  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  population  of  Quebec  amounts  to 
22,000  souls.  During  the  winter  its  inhabitants  amuse 
themselves  by  taking  excursions  in  their  carioles;  and  tbe 
dullness  of  a  long  night  is  enlivened  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  dance.  The  garrison  supports  a  bad  company  of  act- 
ors ;  and  the  hoi*se  races,  which  have  been  lately  introduced, 
tend  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal.* 
Montreal.      Montreal,  the  second  town  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built 
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upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty-two  intlea  in 
lengthy  which  is  encompassed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  '^^^u* 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  immediately  below  iheir 
junction.  This  majestic  river  is  here  nearly  two  miles  in 
width,  and  although  500  miles  distant  foom  tlie  ocean,  is 
capable  of  supporting  on  its  surface  vessels  of  6  or  700 
tons  burden.  This  town  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
mountain,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  rises  on  the  left 
of  the  city ;  it  is  not  a  conical  eminence,  but  a  swelling 
semicircular  ridge,  with  its  concave  side  towards  the  riven 
The  hill  seems  placed  like  a  rampart  behind  Montreal  to 
shield  it  from  the  rude  blast  of  winter.  A  thick  forest 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  some  space  has  been  left  for 
a  few  neatly  built  houses,  whose  bright  roofis  glitter  in  the 
sun-beams.  This  city  contains  about  (a)  15,000  souls;  its 
commerce  consists  chiefly  of  furs.  The  principal  merchants 
of  the  North- West  Company  reside  at  Montreal ;  it  is  their 
emporium,  and  the  great  mart  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  directors  has  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  employ  3000  individuals  as 
factors,  travellers,  and  huntsmen.  Th^  clerks  are  mostly 
adventurous  Scotsmen,  who  are  forced  by  penury  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Hebrides,  to  certain  hardships,  and  dubious 
affluence,  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  Nortli-West  Tho 
small  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situated  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Although  its  inhabitants  are  not  more 
than  1500,  it  passes  for  the  third  city  of  the  province. 
Sorell  was  built  by  the  American  loyalists  in  1787.  It 
contains  about  a  hundred  detached  houses,  and  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  £ng- 
Ibh  manufactured  goods  and  West  India  produce.  The 
importance  that  was  formerly  attached  to  Sorell  arose  from 
its  ship  building,  which  has  of  late  years  entirely  ceased. 

The  towns  of  Upper  Canada  are  still  in  their  infancy.  Towns  ot 
The  traveller^  after  leaving  the  St  Lawrence  to  enter  Lake  naJa.' 

(a)  [Population  by  censut,  in  I82T9  18,767.]— Ah.  Ki>. 
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BOOK    Ontario^  crosses  the  golf  that  has  been  iroprcq^^  dene* 
uxviit.  minatedthe  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles.    Kingston  is  sitoat- 
od  on  one  of  its  creeks.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  fort 
FrontenaCf  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extantf  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  a  breast-work  thrown  op  by  the  English. 
The  harbour  is  on  the  east  side  of  Kingstont  and  is  form- 
ed bjr  a  bay  that  stretches  towards  the  front  of  the  towo* 
The  west  shore  of  this  bay  is  bold,  and  well  adapted  for 
wharfs,  because  vessels  of  any  burden  may  not  only  lie  in 
safety,  but  load  and  unload  with  convenience  and  ease. 
From  its  situation,  this  city  is  the  depot  of  those  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  transported  across  Lake  Ontario  in 
ships,  and  along  the  river  in  boats.    They  meet,  deposit, 
and  exchange  their  cargoes  at  Kingston.    York,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is  finely  situated  on 
a  bay,  extending  nearly  two  miles  from  the  west  to  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  and  almost  enclosed  by  a  peninsulat 
which  stretches  to  a  corresponding  distance  from  east  to 
west  without  the  basin  of  the  harbour.    Burlington  Bay  is 
a  small  lake,  separated  from  that  of  Ontario  by  a  sandy 
beach,  which  extends  five  miles  in  a  northerly  direction, 
from  Saltfleet  to  Nelson,  with  a  narrow  outlet  running  from 
the  bay  across  the  beach,  and  having  a  bridge  over  it; 
on  the  west  of  the  bay,  divided  b;pm  it  by  a  promontory 
extending  from  north  to  south,  is  a  marsh,  or  marshy  lake, 
named  Coot's  Paradise,  which  is  famous  for  its  game. 
The  beach,  the  bay,  the  promontory,  and  the  marsh,  form 
perhaps  as  wild  scenery  as  any  ui  America.    The  town 
of  Niagara  was  originally  called  Newark,  but  the  name  was 
changed  by  law  in  1798.    It  is  still  generally,  but  erro- 
neously, described  by  its  fit*st  appellation.    It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  extends  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
west   Fort  George  is  more  than  a  mile  higher  up  the  river. 
In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  garrison  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  fort  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  station- 
ed at  Fort  Creorge ;  its  works  have  been  since  strengthen- 
ed and  improved.    Fort  Erie  stands  on  a  small  eminence. 
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tboot  fifteen  feet  above  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  good  book 
harbour  and  a  pleasant  village.  London  is  still  an  incon-  I'Xxvin. 
siderable  town ;  the  natural  advantages  on  wbich  the  expec- 
tation  of  its  founder  depended,  were  its  central  position  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron ;  its  fortunate 
situation  on  the  Thames ;  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate ;  the  abund- 
ance and  purity  of  its  water ;  its  means  of  military  and  naval 
protection ;  and  the  facility  of  its  communication  with  Lake 
St  Clair,  through  the  outlet  of  the  Thames ;  with  Lake 
Hurouy  by  the  northern  branch  of  that  river;  and  with 
Lake  Ontario,  by  the  military  road.  Hence  the  names  of 
the  river,  the  contemplated  metropolis,  and  ..the  adjacent 
townst  were  taken  from  corresponding  ones  in  the  mother 
country.  Fort  Maiden  commands  the  river  Detroit,  and 
is  situated  near  the  frontiers ;  the  town  contains  108  houses 
and  675  persons.*' 

We  may  remark  that  the  southern  extremity  of  Canada  Peninsula 
forms  a  peninsula  that  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pro-  cJI!^! 
Tince  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Trent,  which  are  connected 
together  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  The  rest  of  this  penin- 
snhi  is  watered  by  the  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  by 
the  rivers  St  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara.  The  soil  is  a 
vegetable  mould  that  rests  on  beds  of  limestone.  Many  of 
the  rivers  are  turbid  in  this  part  of  America,  but  tliere  is 
no  great  body  of  stagnant  water.  The  countryis  fertile  in 
wheat  and  in  different  sorts  of  trefoil ;  it  abounds  also  with 
excellent  peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  banks  of  lake  Erie  is  almost  as  mild  as  that  of 
Phibidelphia.t  This  fruitful  and  happy  region,  so  different 
from  the  other  parts  of  Canada,  was  claimed  by  the  United 
States  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  republic  is  still 
ambitious  of  obtaining  it ;  but  the  English  are  fully  aware 
of  its  military  and  political  importance. 

Canada  was  originally  neglected  by  the  court  of  France,  Popula- 
tion. 

*  Bmitb^s  Description  of  Upper  Canada.    Gray*8  Letters  on  Canada,  and 
rioorUj^t  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada. 

*  See  the  Columbian  »nd  New  York  Jotirnal  of  the  12tb  April,  Iftlrk 
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BOOK  ycK  its  populatimi  increasod  more  rapidly  than  might  bare 
^f^^^^^^f^*  bten  sopposedy  considering  its  disadvantages.  When  it 
was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1759,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounted  to  70,000.  The  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  government  and  political  institutions  of 
Ae  country  in  consequence  of  that  event»  retarded  for  a 
few  years  the  progress  of  population.  But  the  change  of 
allegiance  was  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  tiie  lenient 
measures  of  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered,  the  inhabitants  were  secured  in  the  undis- 
turi>ed  possession  of  their  lands  under  the  ancient  tenures, 
and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  authentic  table :— 


Date  of 

tbe 
eenmu. 

Nmnber 

oflnlMaat. 

Ants. 

AcretoTbnd 

anctiltiTft* 

tion. 

Bubdior 
Cndn  towD 
anniaUy* 

1 
llonn.1 

Omd 

eowa,«iid 

honira 

Ctflfe. 

^ 

o^llH. 

1765 
1783 

76,275 
113,012 

764,604 
1,506,818 

1047244 
383,3404 

13,757 
30,096 

50,329 
98,591 

27,064 
84,666 

28,976 
70,466 

In  18 
ymn. 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602 

41,490 

1 

In  1814,  according  to  a  regular  census,  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada  alone  contained  335,000  (a)  inhabitants.  Of 
this  number  235,000  may  be  considered  as  descendants 
of  the  original  French  settlers.  The  remainder  is  com- 
posed of  emigrants  from  various  nations,  chiefly  English, 
Scotish,  Irish,  and  American.  In  178$,  the  settlers  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  estimated  at  10,000,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  included  in  the  numerous  frontier  posts  and 
garrisons.  After  this  period,  the  number  of  settlers,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  accession  of  loyalists,  disbanded  sol- 
diersy  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  year  1914,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  amounted^  according  to  the  most  accu- 


(a)  I  See  JfoU  on  page  144.] — An.  £p. 


nto  nkamMf  to  95,000.*    Mr.  Gourlay  eatinates  the  popii-    book 
Utkmmt  Up|)er  Canada  in  16S0  at  lS4,259(a)  inhalMtaDtS;  lxxyiit. 
Wong  itPkom  he  calculates  $^59  Indiansif 


The  greater  part  of  the  French  population  is  confined  to  French  io- 
tkenortittim  bank  of  the  St,  Lawrence^  from  Montreal  to  **^**'"'"^'* 
Qvtbec  That  extensire  line  of  farms  and  cultivated  fields 
My  have  Ifliproved  the  as^ct  of  the  country,  but  it  has  not 
inch  cmitrttnted  to  the  velfore  of  the  first  settlers.  The 
Caaadian  fiamers  of  that  district  appear  to  act  in  a  manner 
tenetrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 
fhs/f  qntt  with  relactance  the  place  of  their  hiiiih ;  the  mem- 
km  ef  a  ftiily  choose  rather  to  divide  the  last  acre  of  their 
ttfaita^  tkaa  to  emigrate  and  cultivate  neigbbeariiig  lands, 
tte  fertilify  ef  which  is  sopertor  to  their  own* 

The  firal  French  colonists  are  said  to  have  come  from  Character 


Noraandy.  Their  wants  are  easily  supplied ;  they  have  p^^e^ch 
sbovn  themsehres  attached  to  their  religion^  and  submissive  semen. 
U  Ihe  goveramcnt  that  has  respected  their  independence. 
Their  aaiiiral  sagacity  and  courage  may  malce  us  regret 
ftat  they  Iiavd  been  so  long  deprived  of  every  means  of  use- 
U  ittBtmotloii.  For  the  chance  of  a  moderate  profit,  the 
Areoch  Canadians  endure  frequently  painful  hardships,  and  . 
ttideHako  the  most  fatiguing  journeys ;  they  cultivate  flax» 
Hi  their  sheep  fiutiirii  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their 
gimentB  nre  made ;  they  tan  the  hides  of  thdr  catties  and 
wtbem  as  mocasins  or  boots.  The  men  knit flieir  stockings 
aad  caps,  and  plait  the  straw-bats  that  are  vrom  by  them  in 
tteflummer  season.  They  makfv  besides,  their  bread,  bnt- 
lo^ cheese, mqi,  candles,  and  sugar;  all  of  which  aro  snp* 
plU  from  the  produce  of  thev  lands.  The  fiirmecs  con- 
>tinct  their  carls,  wbeeh,  phmi^s,  and  canoes. 

The  countenance  of  a  Frendi  Cnnadian  is  long  and  thin,  A^Mar* 
^isemplesion  smi-lMimt  and  swarthy,  mid  Marly  as  dark  as 
tetrfanladian.    His  eyes  nra  Urely^  his  dhnsks  lank  and 

*  Heriot,  Lambert,  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia,  article  Canada, 
t  Goorlay^  Statistical  Account  pf  Upper  Canada,  vol.  II.  p.  617. 
(a)  [See  Jfote  on  page  144.]— A  v.  Ed. 
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BOOK    meagre^  and  his  chin  sharp  and  prominent.    The  mannen 
lixxvui.  of  xiiQQ^  inhabitants  are  easy  and  polite;  they  treat  their  flu- 
"" '"■"^  periors  with  deferencet  their  inferiors  with  affability*  Thmr 
carriage  and  deportment  are  graceful  and  unrestrainedy  and 
they  appear  more  like  men  that  have  lived  in  a  great  town 
than  those  who  have  passed  their  days  in  the  country.  Tiiey 
continue  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  each  other;  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  third  generation  reside  frequently 
'  in  the  same  house.    Although  the  practice  of  dividing  their 
lands  may  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  still  their  desire 
.  of  living  together  is  a  proof  of  the  harmony  that  subsists 
among  them.    They  marry  young,  and  are  seldom  withoat 
a  numerous  offspring ;  tlieir  passions  are  by  this  means  con- 
fined within  proper  limits,  and  the  descendants,  of  Ute  first 
settlers  are  rarely  guilty  of  those  excesses  which  disgrace 
too  often  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities. 
Amuse-         The  winter  dress  of  the  HMtang  may  give  them  tbe  ^h 
Society,     poarance  of  Russians,  but  French  gaiety  still  maintains  its 
sway  in  this  cold  country.    Their  social  intercoarse  is  of 
the  same  simple  and  homely  kind  as  that  of  the  French  be- 
fbre  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIY.    As  soon  as  the  long  fast  in 
Lent  is  ended  the  days  of  feasting  begin.    Whatever  their 
.  lands  supply  is  then  presented  for  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  and  relatives;  immense  turkey  pies^huge  joints  of  porki 
beef,  and  mutton,  large  tureens  of  soup,  or  thick  milk,  fisb^ 
fowl,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  decorate  the  board.  The 
Tiolin  is  heard  immediately  after  dinner,  and  minuets  and 
country-dances  increase  the  hilarity  of  the  guests.     Tbe 
'  women,  and  even  the  men,  are  sometimes  vain  enough  to 
powder  their  hair  and  paint  their  cheeks ;  **  in  tliis  respect," 
says  a  shrewd  traveller,  <Hhey  differ  only  from  their  betters 
by  using  beet-root  instead  of  rouge.'** 

The  Canadian  settlers  enjoy  many  advantages.    A  peace, 

.  that  has  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  angmented 

(he  wealth  and  comforts  of  tbe  higher  orders  of  society: 

*  Lauibcrl,  Traveh  in  Lower  Canada,  vol.  I.  p.  326,  38-?,  4:c. 
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jet  tbe  Habitans  are  very  ignorant.     Public  instruction    book. 
bas  been  so  much  neglected,  that  several  members  of  the  I'^^cviii. 
provincial  assembly  can  neither  read  nor  write.    The  Que-  . 

bee  Mercury  proposed  lately,  with  much  gravity,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  that  were  deficient  in  these  two  branches  of 
detisentary  education,  A  recent  traveller^who  has  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  indolent  habits  of  the  French  Canadians^ 
confesses  that  tliey  are  not  much  inferior  in  industry  to  the 
Virginians.  The  English  colonists  of  Upper  Canada  do  not 
as  yet  differ  very  much  in  their  character  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tbe  mother  country. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  provinces  are  no  Laws  and 
less  dissimilar  than  their  government  and  laws.  The  Eng-  menu' 
lish  lawy  both  civil  and  criminal  was  first  introduced  into 
Canada  after  its  conquest  in  1759.  The  penal  code  of 
Great  Britain  was  esteemed  by  the  people  a  very  great 
improvement,  in  as  much  as  it  freed  them  from  the  arbi- 
trary enactments  of  their  former  rulers.  In  1792,  by  the 
Slst  George  III.  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  consti- 
tation  were  extcnted  to  Canada.  Two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  were 
appointed  in  each  province.  These  two  houses  have  the 
privilege  of  proposing  laws,  which,  after  receiving  the 
sanction  of  government,  are  transmitted  to  the  king  of 
England,  who  has  the  right  of  repealing  them  any  time 
within  two  years.  The  legislative  council  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada consists  of  not  fewer  than  seven  members,  and  that 
of  the  Lower  Province  of  at  least  fifteen,  all  of  whom  are 
ROBiinated  by  tiie  British  parliament  The  house  of  as- 
sembly is  composed  of  sixteen  members  in  Upper,  and  of 
fifty-two  in  Lower  Canada,  who  arc  elected  by  the  firee- 
helders  of  the  towns  and  districts.  In  the  counties,  the 
land-proprietors  that  have  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  forty  shillings  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  the  different 
towns,  the  voters  must  be  either  possessed  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  a  piece  of  ground  worth,  at  least,  £5  Sterling 
a-year,  or  they  must  have  been  settled  a  twelvemonth  19 
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BOOK  tlia  country,  and  have  paid  not  less  than  £10  of  jtvAj 
Lxxvm,  j,^^^  f|ij^  assemblies  ai-e  quadrenniaU  but  the  governor 
"""""""^  can  dissolve  them  within  that  time.  The  municipal  law 
or  Louer  Canada  \h  regulated  by  the  custom  of  Pai-is  ante- 
rior to  the  year  1666.  The  Englinh  laws  and  forms  of 
procedure  have  been  adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  The  ex- 
ecutive authority  consists  of  a  governor^  who  is  generally 
commander  of  the  forces*  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  of 
an  assembly,  composed  of  seventeen  members,  \^kich  ex- 
ercises an  influenco  in  the  country,  similar  to  that  of 
the  privy  council  in  England.  The  governor  is  invest- 
ed with  the  prerogative  of  giving  the  royal  assent  or  re- 
fusal to  all  the  acts  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  two 
Revenue  houses  of  legislature.  The  only  real  advantage  -wbicb 
se".^'^'''  Great  Britain  has  obtained  from  the  possession  of  Canada, 
is  derived  from  its  commerce  with  that  colony.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list  in  Lower  Canada  amount  todS45,000, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  this  sum  are  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, out  of  the  king's  domains,  and  by  duties  payable 
on  certain  imports.  The  remainder  is  supplied  by  the 
English  government,  which  supports  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  the  military  and  Indian  establishments.  The  costs 
of  the  civil  administration  of  Upper  Canada  are  reim- 
bursed by  direct  taxes,  by  duties  on  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  a  sum  which  is  taken  from  tbe 
revenue  of  the  lower  province.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
penses, the  British  government  lays  out  annually  about 
£500,000  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  for  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  for  the  forces  and 
garrisons  that  are  required  to  defend  the  country.  Al* 
though  this  province  is  so  costly  to  the  English,  its  posses- 
sion has  been  considered  as  useful  and  important  to  tiie 
nrother  country  in  time  of  peace,  Canada  is  the  great 
market  for  several  articles  of  British  manufacture  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  that  which  English  commerce  de- 
tives  by  its  means  from  the  interior  of  North  America,  have 
^ven  rise  to  an  increasing  exchange,  and  to  an  extensive 
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navigatioii.    In  1 80S,  the  exports  were  Talaed  at  jSI «t  56,060,    iiioo% 
and   the   imports   are   said   to  have  exceeded  d^  10,000.  ^xxriii. 


Three  hundred  and  thlrty-four  vessels,  capable  of  containing '*"  ' 
70fii75  tons,  sailed  from  Quebec  in  that  year.    I'he  i^umber  and  Un- 
of  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  amounted  to^'^^' 
3,350  men.    In  1810,  661  vessels  were  employed,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  calculated  at*  143,893  tons;  these  ships 
were  manned  with  6000  seamen.  The  imports  that  were  then 
krought  into  Quebec  were  valued  at  ^£972,837;  If  we  addto 
then  those  conveyed  by  Gaspe  and  Lake  Champlain,  the 
whole  sum  will  exceed  dei,050,000.    The  exports  from  the 
barboiir  of  Quebec  in  the  same  year,  were  computed  at 
£t,£94,000,  whicli,  with  the  exports  from  Labrador,  Gasp^, 
and  Lake  Champlain,  may  be  estimated  at  ;fil, 500,000. 

Canada,  considered  as  a  military  power,  forms  the  prinf-  Military 
dpal  link  in  that  chain  of  British  possessions  in  North  Ame-  ''"i^'^''"''' 
rica,  which  extends  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  to  the 
▼kinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  As  long  as  the  English  nation 
retnifia  the  advantages  which  these  colonies  afford  it,  Eng- 
land will  always  be  the  most  formidable  enemy,  or  the  most 
uaeftti  ally,  of  the  great  American  republic,  the  only  rival 
that  haa  been  able  to  contend  with  the  modern  queen  of  tbo 
eeeas* 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  savage  Savage 
tribes  that  dwell  on  the  confines  of  Canada.    The  country  h^,"^^^^^^ 
of  the  Hurons  is  situated  on  the  north  and  the  east  of  the 
lake  which  bears  their  name ;  they  have  also  a  considerable 
tows  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit    Some  scattered  villa- 
ges OB  tbe  river  Oure,  are  peopled  by  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
hy  ibb  remains  of  the  tribes  that  were  called  the  Six  Nations* 
The  Miastssagus,  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Algonquins,  still 
iakidrit  that  part  of  the  peninsula  of    Canada  near  the 
aMurcea  of  the  river  Credit.    The  Iroquois  are  for  the  most^roquojs. 
part  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa ;  they  are  now, 
however,  bat  the  feeble  remnant  of  that  once  formidable  and 
generous  tribe. 

Mr.  Lambert  saw,  at'the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  Cap- 
fttn  Job%  an  old  Iroquois  chief,  who  assisted  the  EDglish 
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BOOK    in  the  American  war.    The  veteran  related  an  anecdote^  rc- 
LXxviiT.  spccling  the  narrow  escape  which  himself  and  a  British 
■  officer  had  made.  The  latter  happened  to  be  dressed  in  greeoy 

like  some  of  the  Americans,  and  as  they  were  skirmishing 
in  the  woods,  the  two  parties  came  suddenly  on  each  other* 
_  John  and  the  officer  presented  their  rifles,  and  were  about 
to  fire,  when  the  Englishman  called  upon  him  by  name;  he 
spoke  very  opportunely,  for  another  moment  might  have 
been  too  late.  The  old  warrior  declared,  as  the  big  tear 
trickled  down  bis  sun-burnt  cheek,  that  both  of  them  were 
likely  to  have  perished,  for  they  were  excellent  ^hota.  This 
chief  had  a  daughter,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty: 
being  attached  to  an  English  gentleman,  her  love  became 
too  powerful  for  her  virtue.  After  having  a  child  to  her 
lover,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  ceremony  of  marriage; 
on  this  account  she  armed  herself  with  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  her  Theseus.  It  is  affirmed,  that  her 
^ire  to  avenge  her  honour  was  so  great,  that  the  false 
Bnglishman  never  ventured  afterwards  to  appear  in  the 
country. 
The  The  Indian  village  of  Cachenonaga  is  not  far  from  Mont- 

▲cBi«rs*  i^eji],  it  contains  1£00  inhabitants,  who  are  descended  from 
the  Agniers,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  bitter 
enemies  to  the  French,  they  were  partly  civilized  and  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  women  are  particularly  solemn  and  de- 
vout in  their  deportment,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  tiie 
Holy  Virgin.  From  a  sense  of  religion  and  humanity, 
they  educate  the  illegitimate  children  that  are  forsaken  by 
their  European  parents.  The  Chevalier  Lorimier  was  em- 
ployed by  government  as  the  interpreter  of  these  tribes. 
He  married  successively  two  Indian  women,  and  adopted 
so  much  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  that  he 
appeared  latterly  more  like  an  Iroquois  than  a  Frenchman. 
uiSr°'  The  Tummiskatnings  speak  the  Algonquin,  or  Kniste- 
nan  dialect,  and  dwell  towards  the  north  of  the  Ottawa. 
The  country  of  the  Algonquins  extends  along  the  river  St. 
Maurice.    Tliere  are  still  some  hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of 


Qoebec,  that  are  inhabited  by  Christianized  Hurons,  who    *^k 
spmk  the  French  language.    Some  native  tribes,*  near  the  ''^^^'"' 
eilTirons  of  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  country  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Saguenay,  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  begin  to  cultivate  the  ground.     It  is  likely  that  these 
savages  are  the  descendants  oF  the  Algonqnins. 

In  going  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  wc  observe  on  Gafjrf,  ii$ 
oir  right  a  country  that  resembles  very  much  the  moun-  habitanu"* 
tirinoas  districts  of  Canada.  It  abounds  with  wood,  and 
»  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  its  climate  is  variable  and 
anwhotesome,  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs  which  are  ex- 
haled from  the  sea.  The  name  of  this  district  is  6asp6, 
the  native  country  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  was  remarkable 
fiHT  its  civilization,  and  its  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Gasp6- 
sians  were  acquainted  with  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  they  observed  the  positions  of  some  of  the  stars,  and 
traced  geographical  maps  of  their  country  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy. Many  of  this  people  worshipped  the  cross,  before 
oar  missionaries  arrived  amongst  them  ;  they  still  retain  a 
curious  tradition,  cx)ncerning  a  venerable  person  w*ho  cured 
them  of  an  epideOiy,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  that 
bdy  iigare.f  Hie  bishop  of  Greenland,  that  attempted  to 
OMstlanize  the  natives  of  Vinland:^  in  1121,  may  perhaps 
pretend  to  the  honour  of  being  the  apostle  of-the  Gaspesians. 
The  name  of  Gasp6  is  now  only  given  to  the  country  that 
Bea  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur's  bay. 

New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  direction,  towards  the  New 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Bruniwick. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  west ;  and  termi- 
aalefl  on  the  south  at  the  isthmus  whichMeads  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  prosperity,  population,  and  agriculture  of  tliis  country, 
have  increased  of  late  years.  The  river  St  John  is  naviga- 
ble by  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden,  for  nearly  fifty  miles ; 
and  merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in  boats  three 

*  The  Pikougarais,  the  Mistissings,  and  the  Papinachis. 

t  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gasp^ie|  par  Le  P.  Leclerk.    Paiis,  1672*. 

t  See  Vol.  I. 
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moQK    times  that  diataoce^    The  effects  of  the  tide  are  {lerceptabk 

Lxxviii.  fop  ^  yg^y  considerable  way  up  the  riven    It  aboands  vitt 

p^^^         salmpn,  sea- wolves,  and  sturgeons.    Its  banks  are  verdanl^ 

tions,  com- rich,  and  fertilized  by  annual  inundations;  they  arecwvef- 

merce.       ^j  j^  several  places  with  lofty  trees.    An  easy  conuaanica* 

tion  is  aSbrded  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  with 

Quebec*  by  means  of  this  river.    The  exports*  that  consist 

of  timber,  fisli,  and  furs,  occupied  in  1810  not  less  than  410 

ships,  of  87,690  tons.    The  caribou,  the  rooose-deert  the 

tiger-cat,  the  bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  have  beon 

observed  here,  although  many  of  them  are  unknown  in  Nof a 

Scotia.    I'here  are  at  present  more  than  (a)  15(M)Q0  c6Uh 

nists  in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  the  iodigoDh 

ous  tribe  of  the  Marechites  is  reduced  to  little  more  than 

Towns.      100  men.    Frederick  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  SU 

John,  is  the  capital  of  the  province.    The  city  of  St  Ana  is 

nearly  opposite  to  it.    There  are  some  other  towns  of  less 

consequence,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  (b) 

Acadia,  or      The  English  have  kept  possession  of  Acadia  from,  the 

^otTa.  y^^r  ^7^^^*  'i''*^y  divided  it  into  two  pi*ovinces  in  1784,  af< 
ter  the  peace  that  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  UnileA 
States.  The  first  of  these  districts  is  formed  by  the  east- 
ern peninsula,  and  retains  the  naoie  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
was  given  to  tlio  whole  country  before  its  division;  the 
western  part  of  the  province  was  reserved  for  the  GennM 
troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  who  wished  ta  esta* 
blish  themselves  in  America,  and  it  received  on  that  ac- 
count the  appellation  of  New  Brunswick. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  common  with  the  a^oin- 
ing  portion  of  America,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  hut  its  har- 
bours are  never  frozen.  The  mists  which  rise  from  the  sea* 
render  the  atmosphere  gtooniy  and  unwholesome.  Thei9 
are  generally  some  days  of  delightful  weather  in  spring,  and 
the  warmth  of  summer,  which  brings  forward  the  harvest 

(a)  [See  JVb/e  on  page  144.]— Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [The  city  of  St,  JohrCs  Bear  the  mouth  of  the  liver  of  the  same  name,  if 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  town  in  the  province.  Its  population  hi 
1821,  was  estimated  at  nearly  10,000. ]<— Am.  Ed. 


ia  a  aiNitt  thiie*  i»  iqiial  ta  that  ef  thf  soatbriii  CMiiti^  MiK 
Ewope.  This  counlry^  although  geaerally  ragged  and  I'^^^^w* 
aaaatainoorni  ranUuns  several  pfeasaM  Md  fertile  bili^ 
yerlicttUurly  in  the  Tirinity  of  llie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  hmt 
the  baakaof  the  rivers,  ahicli  are  there  discharged  iala  Uia 
mtu  Vael  narshes^  that  exteaded  twenty  and  tweaAy-ftvd 
laeg«e»  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  heea  drained 
aad  Gokivaled.  The  plains  Hnd  the  hi  Us  present  an  ■grtse^- 
ihle  variaty  of  fields,  sown  with  wheat,  rye.  malie»  hoMfi^ 
and  Mat  I>ifib*»t  kinds  of  fruit,  of  which  the  heal  aee  thd 
goeeeboffry  and  rasp^  fioarisb  in  the  woods  that  ei? ertop  thd 
heigMab  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  pre^riooe. 

Tha  (brasts  are  interspersed  with  oaks,  that  are  wM'^^^^* 
idaytad  Car  ship-buildiag ;  hat  they  ahoand  chiefly  in  ir  tmA 
fiac^  tagather  with  hirch  and  dmstich-treca.    There  ia  a 
gfsat  Tariaty  of  game  aad  wild  fowl  in  Nova  Scotia^    The 
riaaaa  are  stored  with  sahaon ;  and  the  fishiug  compaiiiea 
sead  cad^  herring,  and  atackerel  ta  Europe*    ThenomeH 
Eoaa  bays,  harhaarSf  and  creeks^  factlitale  gre;«tly  eiierjr 
sort  of  commerce ;  aad  many  of  the  rtvco^  are  navigabley 
and  advantageoaalj^  sitaated,  for  the  carriage  oF  goods* 
Frafaent  euHgrationa,  and  the  basiishaM>nt  of  the  ancieai 
Fieach  aettlersf  who»  although  tliey  called  tbenselves  naa* 
tral^  wave  saspeeted  of  having  assisted  tlie  natives*  ilk  tha 
waa  wbkb  they  waged  against  their  new  aiaaterst  tefekdad 
ta  dacreaaa  the  poputalaon  of  this  country  after  its  ocoa- 
pnkiaa  by  the  EUiglish.    The  British  government  did  not 
pay  maeh  attention  to  the  intere^fta  of  the  colony^  until 
the  treaty  of  Aix-lahChapeile»    More  tha*  400Q  disbaaded 
soldiers  and  mariners  were  induced  to  remove  to  it  with 
their  fiuaiHes,  by  liberal-  concessions  of  land,  aad  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  mother-country.    They 
vma  carried  thither  at  the  expense  of  government ;  fifty 
acres  wore  assigned  to  each  individual,  and  their  property 

*  There  eeems  to  be  some  doobt  about  tbe  name  of  the  aborigines  of  If  ova- 
Sieite>— they  hare  been  called  by  different  settlers,.  Mlcinaks,  Mikemacfcf, 
•ad  Mikinoses. 
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BOOK  was  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  ten  yean; 
Lxxvifi*  erery  man  was  obliged  to  pay,  after  this  period,  an  annnil 
impost  of  a  shilling  on  his  estate.  Ten  acres  were  besides 
given  to  every  member  of  their  families,  and  they  were 
promised  a  farther  augmentation,  in  the  event  of  thdr  hair- 
ing more  children,  or  by  showing  themselves  worthy  of  i1^ 
by  the  proper  cultivation  or  their  ground.  These  colonists 
did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  them. 
Cities  and  The  excellent  harbour  of  Halirax  is  now  of  the  utmost 
harbours.  impQ^tance.  Its  great  utility  has  proved  that  the  sum  of 
L.4000,  which  was  annually  expended  in  building  it,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  has  not  been  unprofitably  laid  oit 
The  advantages  of  its  position  were  rendered  apparent  in 
the  different  American  wars,  when  this  port,  which  commands 
in  some  respect  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  served  as  a  station  for 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  place  or  refuge  for  ber 
merchantmen.  The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  contsitis 
from  15,000  to  (a)  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residenceof 
the  governor  of  the  provinces,  and  of  a  court  of  admiralty^ 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  EngBsk 
possessions  in  North  America.  The  islands  of  St»  Jdm 
and  of  Cape  Breton,  are  subject  to  Nova  Scdtia.  Anna* 
polls,  another  convenient  harbour,  formerly  called  Port- 
Royal,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  nearly  opposite  Id 
Halifax;  but  the  town  itself  is  as  yet  little  larger  than  a 
village.  The  city  of  Shelburne  is  built  on  the  smith-sidt  of 
Port-Roseway  Bay ;  it  contained  only  fifty  inhabitants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  American  war,  but  its  population 
at  present  may  amount  to  9000  (Jb)  or  10,000  souls. 

(a)  [This  is  an  exaggerated  stateroeot,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowios 
extract  from  a  *<  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,^  published  at  Hali£ixtn 
1823.  <*  Dur'iDg  the  war,  Halifax  was  thought  to  contain  about  12,000  iohabi- 
Uiitf,  and  in  1818,  10,000,  but  the  population,  at  present,  does  not  exceed 
9000."]— Am.  £d. 

(6)  [Shelburne  for  several  years  after  it  was  first  settled,  increased  rapidly, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1783,  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  has 
since  declined.  In  the  publication  just  quoted,  it  !s  stated  that  "  in  1816,  tbtft 
were  only  374  persons  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  that  number  ^bat  since 
decreased."] — Am.  Ed. 
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Boyal  Island  or  Cape  Breton,  is  separated  from  Nora  book 
Scotia  by  the  Straits  of  Canso  or  Fronsac.  It  was  said  I'^xvui; 
by  the  French  to  be  the  key  of  Canada,  yet  its  harbours  are 
firequently  blocked  with  ice.  The  climate  is  subject  to  via*  cspe  Bre- 
lent  tempests,  and  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  dense  fogs  f  ^"* 
it  firequently  happens  when  these  mists  are  congealed  in  the 
winter  season,  that  they  leare  on  the  ground  a  thick  cover- 
iBg  of  boar-frost  The  quantity  of  ice  taken  from  the  rig- 
ging of  one  of  the  ships  employed  in  blockading  the  island 
m  1758,  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  seven  tons ;  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  prodigious  mass 
frese  in  the  month  of  May.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the 
8oil  is  unfruitful,  there  are  some  oaks  of  a  very  great  size, 
vA  many  pines  that  are  used  in  making  the  masts  of  ships ; 
a  small  quantity  of  com,  lint,  and  hemp,  is  cultivated  on  the 
island.  The  mountains  and  forests  are  stored  with  wild  fowl, 
and  particularly  witli  a  sort  of  large  partridge,  which  re- 
SQttUea  the  pheasant  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  This 
J^Utty  ia  at  present  almost  completely  abandoned,  although 
im^is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  at  no  great  depth 
miet  its  surface. 

Bort  Louisburg  is  built  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  isl-  Port  Loo* 
uAf  the  French  began  to  fortify  this  place  in  1720 ;  it  waa^^"'^* 
Uikm  from  them  by  the  English  in  1745,  and  restored  by  the 
peaoe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  It  was  again  reduced  by 
loscawen  and  Amherat  in  1758,  and  added  finally  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763^  since  that  period  itsfortifica- 
tioBS  have  been  demolished. 

St  John's  Isle,  now  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  in  st.  John's 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Bi*etun,  and  surpasses  it  greatly  in  fer-  ^"^^' 
tility  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  French  called 
tUs  Island  the  store-house  of  Canada,  because  it  supplied 
that  country  with  grain  and  cattle.  The  numerous  rivers 
that  water  its  fields,  aflTord  the  inhabitants  plenty  of  salmon, 
eds,  and  trouts,  and  the  adjacent  sea  abounds  with  stur- 
SeottB  and  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish.  It  possesses  a  con- 
venient haven  for  its  fishing  vessels,  and  every  kind  of  wood 


climate. 
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VMK    tiHit  Is  rfq«ire4  fiir  IraiMing  ships.  In  17ft9,  tbe  popaMSon, 
^xxvuh  nfiiieb  ia  fitfll  incretoiag,  amoMiited  to  5000  persliire. 
-  Tbe  iHland  of  AotirdHti  is  ninety  miles  Imig  and  tivwtjr 

Antifo^  bftiady  it  is  rovered  >»  ith  rocks,  and  lias  no  convenient  Imf- 
vaor'ivei^  bmir.  The  large  Island  that  is  called  by  the  English  New- 
foundiaiuL  foundlafid,  and  bj  tlie  Frenrh  Terre-J^^ve^  shuts  up  tbe 
Dorther*  entrance  into  the  Gutf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tbe  per- 
petaal  fogs  whkb  cover  it^  are  prabahly  produced  by  tliecor- 
Hnis  t\M  Sow  from  the  Antillrs,  and  remain  for  a  tfne  be- 
tWf  ert  the  great  bank  and  the  coast,  before  they  escape  into 
tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  these  streams  retain  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  heat  which  Was  imbibed  in  the  tropical  regionSf 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  warm- 
er than  thesnrroBndrng  water  at  the  banks  of  Newfowrftawi. 
Wbenever*  therefore,  tbe  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere  is 
celder  than  that  of  the  currents,  a  vapour  must  necessarily 
arise  from  tbem,  which  obscures  those  places  with  a  moM  and 
dense  air.  The  island,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  banks  of  Ihe 
Produc-  rirer,  is  barren  and  unfruitful.  It  contains,  however,  diflj^ 
^n"^*.  eftt  kinds  of  trees,  that  are  principally  uned  in  the  numfMNr 
scaffolds  which  are  erected  along  the  shore  for  tbe  purpose 
of  curing  fish.  The  glades  in  Newfoundland  afford  occa- 
sionally gof>d  pasturage  for  cattle,  in  the  interior  there  Is 
a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  intersected  with  marshes,  which  gtte 
a  wild  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the  country.  The  forests 
aflfi»rd  shelter  for  a  great  many  wolves,  deer,  foxe^  aal 
bears.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  abound  with  salmon,  bea* 
vers,  otters,  and  otiier  amphibious  animals.  But  all  these 
advantages  are  of  little  consequence  when  compared  wUh 
the  great  profit  that  has  been  obtained  from  the  fishing  of 
the  neighbouring  seas.  On  the  east  and  on  the  south  of  the 
island  there  are  several  banks  of  sand  that  rise  from  tie 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  greatest  of  which  extends  nearly 
ten  degrees  from  south  to  north.  The  stillness,  and 
comparatively  mild  temperature  of  the  water  in  their 
vicinity,  attract  so  many  slioals  of  cod,  that  the  flrii- 
eries  which  are  established  there,  supply  that  article  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.     These  animals  quit  the  banks 


about  tbe  end  of  July,  and  during  tbe  month  of  A«g»ii    Boos; 
Tbe  fishing  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October*  ^^viiu 
The  l^gth  of  the  cod  seldom   exceeds  thi*ee  feet,  and  the  - 

coaforwation  of  its  organs  is  such  as  to  render  it  nearlj^  in« 
dUlisrent  to  the  choice  of  its  food.  The  voracity  of  its  ap« 
petite  prompts  it  to  swallow  indiscriminately  every  sub- 
stance which  it  is  capable  of  gorging ;  glass*  and  even  iron 
have  b^n  found  in  its  stomach;  by  inverting  itself,  it  baa 
tbe  power  of  discharging  these  indigestible  contents.  The 
isbermen  range  themselves  along  the  side  of  the  vesselj 
each  person  being  provided  with  lines  and  liooks.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  is  caught  they  take  out  its  tongue,  and  deliver  it 
over  to  ^  person,  in  whose  hands,  after  having  undergone 
a  certain  degree  of  preparation,  he  drops  it  through  a 
hatchway  between  deck^i,  wliere  part  of  tbe  back  bone  is 
cat  ott^  and  the  cod,  in  order  to  be  salted,  is  thrown 
timra^  a  second  hatchway  into  the  hold.  When- 
99^  a  quantity  of  fish  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  ves- 
9df  ims  been  taken  and  salted,  she  sails  from  the  banks  to 
the  island  and  unloads  her  cargo^  Tbe  ship  returns 
^tfim  to  her  station,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sea^A 
completes  four  or  five  different  freights.  The  fish  aro 
dfied  on  the  island,  and  larger  vessels  arrive  from  Eng- 
lead  to  convey  them  to  the  European  markets.  Much 
c^fe  and  attention  are  required  in  packing  this  article } 
the  greatest  precaution  is  used  to  pn^serve  it  from  tho 
Bmatore  of  tb^  atmosphere.  A  person,  denominated 
a  cellery  or  inspector,  attends  the  loading  of  each  ves- 
sdy  in  order  to  see  that  all  the  fish  are  completely 
Cfvef  before  they  are  put  into  tbe  cargo,  which  m%ht 
otfi^^ise  be  apon  damaged.  The  price  of  dried  cod  at 
Newfoandland  is  commonly  fifteen  shillings  the  quintal^ 
and  it  is  sold  in  Europe  for  about  a  peond  Sterling.  In 
a  vessel,  with  twelve  men»  there  roust  be  10,00Ufish  cauf^ 
Baited,  and  brought  into  market  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  Jnly,  else  the  owners  will  be  excluded  from  all  claim  to 
the  established  bounty.  Such  a  crew,  however,  takes 
Qsnally  during  the  season  more  than  double  that  quantity. 
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BOOK  The  English  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  these  isheries, 
Lxxviii.  supply  the  sailors  upon  credit  with  whatever  they  stand 
*~~""~  in  need  of,  and  are  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  wttii  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  Several  hundred  thonsairf 
pounds  are  thus  annually  advanced  on  an  object  of  cob- 
merce  before  it  is  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  About 
400  ships,  amounting  to  36,000  tons  burthen,  and  2000 
fishing  shallops,  of  20,000  tons,  are  usually  employed  dar- 
ing the  fishing  season.  Twenty  thousand  men  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  several 
thousands  of  them  who  remain  on  the  island  during  the  win- 
ter are  occupied  in  repairing  or  building  boats  and  small 
vessels,  or  in  erecting  the  scaffolds  for  drying  the  cod.  The 
persons  that  are  not  seafaring  men  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  planters.* 
lYewfound-  Among  the  animals  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  a  particulir 
lao  o&  |^{||  j  Qf  JQg^  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  fine  glossy  hair,  and 
especially  for  its  excellence  in  swimming.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  tliat  tliis  breed  was  originally  produced  from 
an  English  dog  and  a  native  she  wolf.f  It  is  ascertained,  at 
all  events,  that  these  animals  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlers. 

This  Island,  which  was  so  long  considered  the  inhospita- 
ble residence  of  fishermen,  has  within  a  few  years  doubled 
its  population  and  industry.  The  towns  Placentia  and  St. 
John,  since  their  embellishment  and  extension,  have  assnn- 
ed  a  European  aspect  The  population  of  Newfoundland 
was  estimated  in  1789  at  25,000  inhabitants,  it  contains  at 
present  about  75,000  souls.  The  predictions  of  Whitboome 
and  Gilbert  have  been  verified,  and  the  activity  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  has  added  another  fine  colony  to  the  civilized 
World.:|: 

We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  account  of  the  Ber- 
mudas Islands  than  in  this  place.    That  group,  situated 


Popola* 

tton. 

Towns. 


The  Ber- 
mudas. 


*  Heriot^s  Travels. 

T  Wbitbourne,  Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland. 

t  Voyages  int^ressans,  par  M.  N.  Paris,  17fl8. 
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half-waj  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Antilles^  belongs  io    book 
tbe  ibmer  of  these  powers,  and  serYes  as  a  sammer  station  ^^^^^^^'* 
for  soBM  of  the  ships  that  winter  at  Hslifax.    The  Arcbl-  ^"""""'^ 
pslago  is  aboat  thirty -five  miles  in  length*  and  twenty-two 
breads  but  there  is  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks 
near  it.    The  size  of  the  inlands  varies  considerably ;  the 
least  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  the 
largest  is  about  twelve  miles.    From  a  distance  they  have 
the  appearance  of  sterile  hills,  at  the  bases  of  which,  the 
ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam.   The  water  in  these  islands-SoU  and 
18  brackish,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  which  falls  from  the[^^^* 
doads  ;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  in  order  to  supply  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  unfrequeutly  some  ships  of  war.    The 
air  is  considered  pure  and  wholesome.     The  cedar  trees 
that  grow  in  these  islands  constitute  almost  the  sole  riches 
of  the  settlers,  who  form  tliem  into  large  skiffs,  which  are 
used  in  coasting  between  the  United  States,  Acadia,  and  the 
Antilles.    The  fortune  of  an  individual  is  computed  by  the 
moiber  of  his  trees,  each  of  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea 
a  foot.    Agriculture  is  neglected,  on  account  of  the  planta- 
tioos  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  lands.    The 
Anericans  supply  the  inhabitants  with  grain  and  diflTereht 
sorts  of  provision.    The  population  may  be  estimated  at 
10,000  souls;  in  this  number  there  are  about  4794  black 
slaves,  over  an  extent  of  12,161  acres.^*^    The  city  of  St.  Towns. 
Qeorge,  in  the  island  of  tlie  same  name,  contains  250  houses. 
Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.    The  fre- 
(peat  hurricanes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  obliged 
tte  settlers  to  build  low  houses.j    English  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  council. 
The  Spaniards  have  regretted  the  loss  of  these  islands,  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  their  harbours.    They  were  Disco?ery 
itiscovered,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in  1557,  by®^***®  ^•'^ 


mudas. 


*  See  Stteri  Voyage  across  the  Atlantic.    Statistical  Tables  at  the  end  of 
this  Book.    Lord  Bathurst's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  15th  March,  18 IG. 

t  Official  Reports  in  the  Courier,  30th  Dec.  1815. 
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J«^  BtniHiiast  iiut  it  is  prabtble  tkat  thc^  m^Hd  %mwii  n 
fp»vi«.  y^<|^  ^^^p  l}^  ilMbfo  ntine  of  Benqirfa  and  H  Oar^* 

""■""""^  TbfTe  art  now  very  fr w  rattle  in  this  country,  «»€«  Ik 
hrMd  ef  blark  Jiags  tlial  were  Irft  by  tbe  SpaiAu^  las 
gpeatly  ^rorrawd.  The  tempests  that  prevail  in  itmm 
islets  made  the  first  aettlera  give  them  tbe  ^thet  of  im 
JUaUmm  Sir  George  Siimmerst  by  his  account  of  tkMy 
loduoed  some  of  his  countrymen  to  emigrate,  and  aeveml 
British  royalists  went  thither  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wieaUh.  Waller  has  celebrated  these  ^  fertanate  isim,"  i 
which  afforded  him  an  asylum.  It  is  said  that  the  Englirfi  | 
ladies  w«ra,  in  honour  of  the  poet,  bonnets  made  irom  %n  ' 
kaves  of  the  Bemnida's  {lalmetto*  \ 

*  Ovie40}  Hi9U  Nat.  cap.  85,  in  the  Historiadores  da  India.  j 


1 


I 

J\eote, — [The  populiituin  of  the  principal  Brttiili  Kortii  Amcrkan  ptowoWi   I 
bere  given,  is  according  to  enumerations  of  a  more  recent  date,  than  those  vpoo  i 
which  the  statements  in  the  preceding  pages  were  founded.    The  population  of 
Kova  Scotia  ie  given  according  to  the  census  of  1817 ;  but  that  ceneiii  is  saidlo 
bavebeen  very  imp^fectly  taken;  and  that  the  real  pepalatien  wstiUt^i^y 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  high  as  125,000* 

Population* 
Lower  Canada,  in  1883,    -.-•.-.•-    427,465. 
Upper  Canada,  in  ISftt*      .-••.•.--     ]5I^097» 

New  Brunswick,  in  18t4| 74»t9L 

?Iova  Scotia,  in  1817, 71,345.] 
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Extracted  from  the  Farliamentary  Separts. 


BOOK 


Aa  account  of  the  number  of  Ships^  and  Men^  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America^  from  the 
year  1814  to  the  year  1820. 


In  the  Year  18H 

. 

IMWAltSft.             II           OVTWAIlDa.            | 

Shipi^ 

Toiif. 

Mou 

Ships. 

Tods. 

Meo. 

Caoadat 

Cape  Bretoo,      .... 

U5 

25,818 

1336 

89 
4 

48 

83 

345 

2 

20,291 
717 
11,301 
20,976 
56,934 
540 

1208 

42 

626 

1131 

3614 

26 

Neir  Bniosfrick,     .    .    . 
Non  Scotia,       .... 
lewfouBdlanil.   .... 
Vtme  Edward  Island* 

103 
64 

115 
15 

22,898 

1%339 

16,333 

3,551 

1101 
692 
990 
157 

In  the  Year  1815 

m 

• 

Canada, 

IH  WARDS.              1 

OUTWARDS.            1 

Ships. 

138 

Tons. 

Men. 

SUps. 
132 

Tens. 

Men. 

31,405 

1654 

27,839 

1608 

Cape  Breton,      .... 

... 

.  •  . 

6 

5,270 

78 

New  Brnntiwick,     .    .    . 

299 

72,791 

3423 

189 

50,901 

2504 

Nofa  Scotia, 

89 

21,087 

996 

120 

29,284 

1480 

Newfoondiand,    .... 

119 

I4,1B1 

911 

405 

60,795 

3776 

Prince  Edvrard  Island,      . 

27 

5,985 

257 

13 

3,107 

152 

In  the  Frar  1816 

• 

• 
Canada, 

in  WARDS. 

OUTWARDS.            j 

Ships. 

172 

Tods. 

Men. 

Ships. 

172 

Tom. 

Men. 

43,426 

2005 

40,921 

2199 

Cape  Breton,      .... 

... 

.... 

.  • 

3 

438 

34 

New  Brunswick,     .    .    • 

348 

90,178 

4093 

167 

43,167 

2180 

NoraKcetia, 

95 

22,2.% 

1061 

87 

20,569 

1075 

NewfoQDdlaod,   .... 

127 

15,175 

1032 

310 

46,503 

2878 

Prince  Edward  Islaod,     . 

27 

5,985 

257 

13 

3,107 

152 

TOL.  T. 
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Canada,     .... 
Cape  Breton,      .    . 
New  Brunswick, 
Nora  Scotia,  .     .     , 
Newfoundland,   .     .    . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 


In  the  Year  1817. 


INWARDS. 


Ships. 

23.0 


379 
67 

113 
17 


Tods. 


63,643 


95,132 

15,647 

12,495 

3,603 


Men. 


2944 


4404 
766 
865 
169 


OUTWARDS. 


Shipt. 


5 

255 

105 

425 

13 


Tons. 


199    51,659 


959 

67,749 

23,756 

46,836 

2,746 


Meo. 


2501 
58 
3283 
1228 
2979 
133 


In  the  Year  1818. 


Canada,  .  .  .  .  . 
Cape  Breton.  .  .  . 
New  Brunswick,  .  < 
No?a  Scotia, .  •  •  . 
Newfoundland,  .  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 


INWARDS. 


Ships.  I    Toot. 


301 
1 

520 
146 

no 

55 


80,466 
96 
133,001 
30,604 
11.567 
10,961 


Mexb 


3745 

6 

6239 

1519 

857 

511 


OUTWARDS. 


Ships. 

267 
6 
403 
173 
417 
43 


Tons. 


70,077 

1,173 

106,713 

39,841 

58,448 

9,633 


Men. 


3464 
66 
5206 
2005 
3696 
487 


In  the  Year  1819. 


Canada,      ...... 

IKWARDS. 

OUTWARD9.            1 

Shipt. 
482 

Tons. 

Men.   { 

SUps. 
440 

Toot. 

Men. 

124,280 

5706 

114,484 

5567 

Cape  Breton,      •    .    .    • 

4 

629 

36 

10 

1,470 

102 

New  Brunswick,     .    .    . 

605 

161,711 

7239     485 

123,944 

6167 

NoTa  Scotia, 

153 

34,265 

1696 

157 

36,000 

1841 

Newfoundland,   .... 

128 

14,242 

945 

873 

52,427 

3294 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

74 

16,361 

773! 

■ 

55 

11.822 

593 

In  the  Year  1820. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS »           1 

Ships.      Tons. 
387     98,462 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada, 

3369. 

,351 

94,193 

4359 

Cape  Breton,      .... 

4 

629 

36 

6 

753 

GO 

New  Brunswick,     .    .    . 

502 

138,813 

6138 

437 

112,643 

5541 

No?a  Scotia, 

89 

20,926 

1004 

74 

15,024 

710 

Newfoundland,   .... 

13 

2,091 

45 

28 

5,5<I7 

320 

Prince  Edward  Island,      . 

59 

12,810 

616 

53 

11,282 

567  1 

1 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

United  8taies.^-J^aiure  of  the  Cmintry — Mmmtains,  RiverSf 

Animals,  Planti,  ^c. 

We  now  approach  a  more  genial  climate,  Mrhere  the  forests    book 
pat  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation^  and  the  fields  are  covered  i>xxix. 
with  abundant  harvests.    In  this  region  man  is  everywhere  — — 
occapied  in  boilding  houses,  in  founding  cities,  in  opening thocoun- 
new  lands,  and  in  subjugating  nature.    We  hear,  on  all  *'y* 
sides,  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  blasts  of  the  forge  : 
we  see  ancient  forests  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  plough 
passing  over  their  ashes.    We  observe  smiling  cities,  tem- 
plesy  and  palaces,  rise  up  within  a  short  distance  of  cabins 
inhabited  by  Indian  savages.    We  now  tread  the  soil  of 
federal  America,  that  land  of  liberty,  peopled  by  numerous 
colonies  whom  oppression  and  intolerance  forced  to  leave 
the  British  isles,  and  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  but  forty  years  since  the  revolutionary  war  closed,  HUtoricai 
and  the  United  States  took  their  station  among  the  indepen-  ^^^^  ' 
dent  powers  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  peace  of  1763, 
which  rendered  England  master  of  all  North  America  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi,  the  colonies  began  to  feel  their 
strength.  The  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them, 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  representatives,  kindled 
tbe  flames  of  insurrection.  The  spirited  resistance  made  at 
Banker  Hill  in  1775,  showed  that  the  Americans  would  not 
be  easily  conquered,  if  they  found  an  able  leader, — as  they 
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BOOK  did  find  in  the  brave  and  prudent  Washington.  By  and  by 
I.XXIX.  ^\^Q  wisdom  of  Franklin  was  employed  in  fixing  the  basis  of 
^—"•'^  ^  free  (a)  constitution^  and  the  independence  of  the  States  was 
proclaimed  oH  the  4th  July,  1776.  France  and  Spain  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  new  republic,  and  the  English, 
after  having  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  their  arms  by  the 
defeats  of  Burgoyne  and  Comwallis,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies  in  November, 
1782.  Since  this  period,  their  progress  has  been  unexam- 
pled. There  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union  when  the 
war  commenced,  and  there  are  now  twenty-four;  and  Aeir 
population,  which  then  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half, 
is  now  ten  millions.  In  1803,  they  acquired  by  purchase 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana, — ^under  which  name  was 
then  included  all  the  extensive  region,  north  of  Mexico, 
lying  between  the  Missbsippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  claim  also,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery,  the 
country  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  watered  by  the 
river  Columbia,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And,  in  1821,  they  obtained  East  and  West  Flo- 
rida from  Spain  by  cession. 
Extent  and  The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  from 
the  25  th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  67th  to  the  124th  degree  of  west  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Its  extreme  length,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Fas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  is  2780  English  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  the  shore  of  Louisiana,  to  the  river  La 
Pluie,  is  ISOO  miles;  and  its  area,  about  2,300,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  the  north-cast,  a  conventional  line  divides  it  from  New 
Brunswick,  extending  from  Passamaqnoddy  Bay  north- 
ward to  the  48th  parallel,'  embracing  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  St.  John, — of  part  of  which  tract,  however,  the 
British  dispute  the  right  of  possession*    From  this  extreme 

(a)  [The  articles  of  eonftderaiion  were  adopted  by  the  Thirteen  States 
before  the  declaration  ol'lndependence ;  but  the  com/t/ti/ton  was  oot  framed  til! 
1787,  as  i«  mcmloned  pa^e  252J — A?f   Ed. 
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northern  point,  the  boundary  line  passes  along  the  ridge  of  book 
iiiOQntainssoath-westward  to  the45th  parallel,  and  then  along  I'^^ix. 
this  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  120  miles  below  — — 
Lake  Ontario.  It  then  follows  the  river  and  the  chain  of  Lakes, 
Erie,  St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  proceeding  from  the 
last  by  the  course  of  the  river  La  Pluie  to  the  95th  degree 
of  west  longitude,  from  which  point  it  passes  along  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  the  Americans  have  an  unquestioned  claim  to  the 
country  from  the  42d  to  the  49th  parallel;  and  a  moro 
doubtful  claim,  which  is  disputed  by  Russia,  to  the  country 
from  the  49th  to  the  60th  (a)  parallel.  On  the  south,  the 
territories  of  the  republic  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  south-west,  the  boundary  extends  in  a  zigzag  lino 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine  to  a  point  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  north  latitude  42%  and  west  longitude  106% 
from  which  it  passes  along  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Mississippi  divides  into  two  parts,  very  nearly 
equal,  this  vast  region,  which  greatly  surpasses  in  extent 
the  Macedonian,  Roman,  or  Chinese  empires.  The  popula- 
tion, however,  is  yet  comparatively  small. 

The  Indian  tribes,  continually  forced  back  by  the  advanc-  Indians. 
ing  tide  of  white  population,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  Custom  has  reconciled 
some  of  them  to  live  among  the  civilized  inhabitants,  and  to 
adopt  some  of  their  modes ;  but  more  generally  tbey  sell  their 
lands  when  the  white  settlers  approach  their  residence,  and 
retire  farther  into  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Morse  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  that  there  are  8387  Indians  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  120,883  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  altogether ;  and  about  457,000 
IB  the  whole  territories  of  the  United  States,  (b) 

Two  great  chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  territory  of  Mountains, 
the  United  States,  in  a  direction  approaching  to  south  and 

(a)  [The  point  lately  determined  upon,  as  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
United  StaUs  and  Russia,  is  Lat.  54. 40.  N.]— Am.  Ed. 

(6)  [The  statement  is  given  in  P^iles's  Register  Tor  15th  June,  182S,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Morse.] — Am.  Ed. 
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^ooK    north ;  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  tlie  east  side,  and  the 
jixxix»  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west    They  divide  the  country 
""•""•^  into  an  easterUf  a  western^  and  a  middle  region,  the  latter 
comprising  the  great  basin  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Allegbanies  are  less  a  chain  of  mountains  than  a  long 
plateauf  crested  with  several  low  chains  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated  valleys*  East  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Allegbanies  consist  chiefly  of  granitic  hills, 
with  rounded  summits,  often  covered  to  a  great  height  witfai 
bogs  and  turf,  and  distributed  in  irrc|;ular  groups  without 
any  marked  direction.  Some  peaks  of  tlie  Green  mountains 
in  Vermont,  and  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
rise  to  the  height  of  5000  (a)  or  6000  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  After  we  pass  the  Hudson,  the  structore 
of  the  Allegbanies  appears  to  change.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  they  assume  the  form  of  long  parallel  ridges, 
varying  in  height  from  £500  to  4000  feet,  and  occupyimg 
a  breadth  of  a  hundred  miles.  In  Tennessee,  where  they 
terminate,  they  again  lose  the  form  of  continuous  chains,  and 
break  into  groups  of  isolated  mountains,  touching  at  their 
base,  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet* 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  upon  a  much  grander  scale  than 
^  the  Allegbanies.  Their  base  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
breadth;  and  their  loftiest  summits,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  1S,000  feet  They 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  miles  fr^m  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean ;  but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is  ano- 
tlier  chain  of  mountains,  of  considerable  elevation,  but  of 
which  little  is  yet  known.f 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  All^hanies,  lies  a 
broad  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Osarks,  six  or  seven 

(a)  Mansfield   Mt.  highest  of  the  Green   mountains  4,279  feet  bigb,  Mt. 
Washington,  highest  of  the  White  mountains,  6,234.]— Am.  Ed. 

«  Michaus,  Voyage  dans  les^Etatsde  Touest,  p.    275.    Meltsh's  Geogra- 
plilcal  Description  of  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1823.    p.  20» 
I  Melish,  p.  21. 
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hondred  miles  in  lengthy  about  one  hundred  broad,  and   book 
liaving  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  ^'^^^^^ 
the  sea*    This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated  ~"~~**^ 
bj  two  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas*  and  Red 
River,  was  nearly  altogether  unknown  till  within  these  few 
years,  and  has  not  been  delineated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  maps  hitherto  published  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Maclure,  an  American  geologist,  informs  us  that  Geology, 
a  aone  of  primitive  rocks  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  varying  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  following  the 
shores  of  the  AtlantiCf  but  with  an  alluvial  zone  interposed 
between  it  and  tlie  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico*  The  primitive  formations  slope  upward,  with 
declivities  more  or  less  steep  towards  the  crest  of  the  east- 
ern chain  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  consist  of  granite, 
goeisa,  mica»  and  clay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  and  trap, 
serpentine,  porphyry*  sienite*  quartz,  flinty  slate,  primitive 
gypsum,  &c«  The  strata  dip  generally  to  the  south  east, 
ttt  an  angle  of  more  than  45  degrees,  forming  mountains 
sometimes  with  round  tops,  as  the  White  HiUs,  [Mmntains] 
and  sometimes  with  pyramidal  summits,  as  the  Peaks  ^ 
Otter.  Metals  and  minerals  abound  in  this  zone.  Thero 
are  found  in  it  the  garnet*  epidote,  various  magnesian  stones, 
the  emerald,  graphic  granite,  the  tourmaline,  amphibole, 
arrai^nite^  martial  pyrites  in  the  gneiss,  magnetic  iron 
oxide  in  the  amphibolic  rocks,  hematite,  plumbago,  molyb-r 
dena,  white  cobalt,  grey  copper,  sulphuretted  zinc,  and  three 
varieties  of  titanium* 

This  primitive  zone,  continues  Mr.  Maclure,  is  not  un^ 
mixed  with  other  rocks.  It  is  crossed  by  a  small  belt  of 
sMondary  roeks,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  broad,  which  is 
first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut  Rw 
ver,  re-appears  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses 
the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Potomac,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  This  second* 
ary  formation,  enclosed  as  it  were  among  the  primitive 
rocks,  is  composed  of  old  sandstone,  limestone,  silicioqs 
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BOOK  conglomerate,  mixed  viith  quartzy  rolled  masses  of  am- 
phibolic rocks  and  wacke,  covering  usually  the  sand- 
'  stone  on  the  heights.  A  narrow  belt  of  transition  rocks, 
about  fifteen  miles  broad  at  its  north,  and  two  miles  at  its 
south  end,  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  this  secondary  forma- 
tion, as  far  as  the  Potomac,  where  it  crosses  it,  and  then 
skirts  its  western  side.  This  belt  of  transition  rocks  is 
composed  of  a  fine  grained  limestone,  alternating  with  beds 
of  greywack6,  and  mixed  with  dolomite,  flint,  white  gra- 
nular marble,  and  calc-spar.  Between  the  secondary  and 
trans^ion  rocks,  there  is,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, a  bed  of  coal  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  re- 
posing in  an  oblong  basin  on  the  granite,  mixed  with 
whitish  sandstone  and  clay  slate,  and  containing  impress 
sions  of  plants.* 

Independently  of  this  partial  transition  formation,  Mr. 
Maclure  has  traced  a  zone  of  transition  rocks  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  the  primitive,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  twenty  miles  to  forty,  and  dipping  to  the  west  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This  zone,  generally  speak- 
ing, occupies  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  but 
traverses  it  near  the  south  end,  and  disappears  in  the  plains 
of  Florida.  The  transition  limestone,  the  greywacke  and 
the  silicious  slate,  are  generally  found  in  the  valleys,  while 
the  quartzy  aggregates,  among  which  are  found  millstone 
rock,  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  and  marine  animals, 
form  the  mass  of  the  mountains.  This  zone  presents 
scarcely  any  other  minerals  than  beds  of  pyrites,  galena, 
anthracite,  accompanied  by  aluminous  schistus,  and  veins 
of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  secondary  formation,  commencing  beyond  this  last, 
extends  westward,  over  a  vast  space,  to  the  lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  beds  are  almost  horizontal,  ex- 
cept where  they  undulate  with  the  surface.  They  consist 
of  old  sandstone,  limestone,  and  stratified  gypsum  of  two 

*  MBclure*8  Memoir  oti  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  VI.  page  41. 
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different  ages,  tertiary  sandstone,  rock  salt^  chalk,  coal,    book 
and  stratified  trap,  or  basalt  of  a  recent  origin.    The  basis  i-xxix. 
of  all  these  strata  appears  to  be  an  immense  bed  of  second-  — — — "^ 
try  limestone  of  all  shades.    The  western  front  of  the  Al- 
legbanies  presents  also  a  large  bed  of  coal,  accompanied 
ky  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  which  extends  from  the  sources 
of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Tombigbee.    This  formation 
contains  few  minerals.    Clay,  ironstone,  and  pyrites,  are 
found  in  it 

The  alluvial  zone,  which  skirts  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  banks  of 
that  river,  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  consists 
generally  of  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  travelled  soil,  mixed 
with  deposits  of  shells,  whose  succession  and  thickness  in- 
dicate the  periods  the  surface  had  been  covered  by  the  ocean* 
But  the  zone  altogether  is  properly  divided  into  two  bands 
— 4he  one  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  tidewater  in  the  rivers— -the  other  commencing 
at  a  distance  inland,  reaching  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  forming  sandy  eminences,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  behind  which  we  find  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  some  travelled  masses  of  rock.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  more  elevated  band,  increasing  in  size  as  it 
proceeds  southward,  forms  the  spine  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  The  lowest  parts  of  both  bauds  are  composed  of  a 
fertile  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers. 

The  Ozark  mountains  are  similar  in  structure  to  tlie 
Alleghanies.  Primitive  rocks,  granite  and  clay  slate,  are 
found  on  their  east  side.  These  are  covered  by  transition 
rocks,  which  are  followed  by  coal  and  other  secondary 
formations.  At  the  few  points  where  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  examined,  they  arc  found  to  consist  of  primitive 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  quartz  rock,  &c.,  with  an  extensive 
formation  of  old  red  sandstone  at  their  foot  on  the  east  side.*' 

In  our  account  of  Canada,  we  have  described  the  great 

*  James'f  account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  1819, 1820,  vol.  iii.  p»  238.  and  engraved  sections. 
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BOOK  lakes  of  fresh  water  which  extend  along  the  northern  fron- 
XXXIX.  tigp  q(  11,^  United  States,  and  were  the  scene  of  some  bloody 
7T  7  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  in  the  last 
Swampi.  war.  Of  the  smaller  lakes,  lake  Champlain,  128  miles 
long,  and  12  broad,  is  the  only  one  considerable  enough  to 
require  notice  in  this  work.  There  are  several  extensive 
swamps  or  marshes,  of  which  that  called  the  Dismal  Swamp* 
is  the  largest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
name  is  applied  to  two  marshy  tracts,  one  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  Albermarle  Sound,  in  North 
Carolina.  The  former,  which  covers  150,000  acres,  bears 
a  growth  of  juniper  and  cypress  in  the  wet  parts,  and  of 
white  and  red  oak  and  pine  in  the  dry  parts.  The  others 
which  is  still  larger,  and  also  covered  with  wood,  has  a  lake 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Both  afford  some  excellent  rice  grounds. 
The  Great  Swamp,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi* 
200  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  becomes  a  lake  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  when  it  receives  a  part  of  the  overflowing 
waters  of  tliat  river ;  but  the  waters  gradually  dry  up,  and 
it  then  exhibits  a  parched  surface,  thickly  covered  with 
cypress. 
Bivers.  '\^q  |„^y^  already  described  the  St  Lawrence  in  our  ac- 

count of  Canada.  The  Mississippi  is  a  still  more  celebrat- 
ed stream ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  Missouri  is  the 
principal  branch,  and  has  the  best  claim  to  the  magnificent 
title  of  **  Father  of  waters,''  conferred  on  the  smaller 
branch  by  the  Indians.  Of  the  former  river  we  shall  speak 
afterwards.  The  Mississippi  Proper  has  its  source  in  Tur** 
tie  Lake,(a)  near  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude.  At  the 
picturesque  Falls  of  St  Anthony  it  descends  from  the 
plateau,  where  it  has  its  origin,  to  a  vast  plain,  which  ac- 
companies it  to  the  sea.  After  a  course  of  280  leagues  its 
limpid  waters  are  blended  with  the  turbid  stream  of  the 
Missouri.  At  the  point  of  confluence  each  of  these  rivers 
is  nearly  half  a  league  broad.  Above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  the  most  considerable  rivers  are,  the  St.  Peter's, 

(a)  [AccoHing  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  Bcesh  Lake,  in  Lat,49.  N.]— Am.  Ed. 
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and  Des  Moines  on  the  west  side,  the  Wisconsin,  Rock  Ri-    book 
vcr,  and  the  Illinois  on  the  east.    At  the  distance  of  160  i-^xix. 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^  it  is  joined  by  the  —"-""• 
Ohio»  after  the  latter  has  received  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers- 
Lower  down,  the  Mississippi  has  its  volume  augmented  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,   and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of  2500  miles.    The  river,  in  the 
last  part  of  its  course,  presents  some  peculiar  phenomena* 
Besides  its  principal  and  permanent  mouth,  it  has  several 
lateral  outlets,  called  Bayous,  v^hich  carry  off  part  of  its 
waters.     In  Louisiana,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  more 
elevated  than  the  adjoining  lands.    Its  immense  volume  of 
waters  is  confined  and  supported  by  dykes  or  levees,  com- 
posed of  soft  earth,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  usual 
height  of  the  inundations.    These  banks  of  the  river,  which 
decline  gradually  into  the  swampy  plains  behind,  are  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  form  the  richest  and 
best  soil  in  the  country.    The  three  principal  outlets  or 
bayous,  called  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Ib- 
berville,  embrace  an  extensive   delta,   composed  of  soft, 
swampy  earth,  rising  very  little  above  tidewater.  The  actual 
embouchure  of  the  river  parts  into  three  branches,  each  of 
which  has  a  bar  at  its -entrance,  the  deepest  affording  only 
seventeen  feet  water.      Within  the  bar  the  depth  of  the 
river,  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  is  from  60  to  150Teet 
The  average  breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  is  about  1000  yards,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
mile.4' 

The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  traverse  countries  thick-  Missit-^ 
ly  wooded,  and  hence  vast  numbers  of  trees,  either  uprooted  ^^^'"^ 
by  the  winds,  or  falling  from  the  effects  of  age,  are  borne 
down  by  its  waters.  United  by  lianas,  and  cemented  by  soft 
adhesive  mud,  these  spoils  of  the  forest  become  floating 
islands,  upon  which  young  trees  take  root.  There  the 
PUHa  and  the  Mnuphar  display  their  yellow  powers,  and 

*  Melish,  p.  32.    Warden's  Statistical  Account  of  the  United  States,  1819, 
Vol.  I. 
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BOOK  the  serpents,  the  birds,  and  the  cayman  alligator,  come  and 
^■^'^^^  repose  on  these  flowery  and  verdant  rafts,  which  are  some- 
""""""~  times  carried  to  the  sea,  and  engalfed  in  its  waters.  Some- 
times a  large  tree  attaches  itself  to  a  sandbank  firmly,  and, 
stretching  out  its  branches  like  so  many  hooks,  entangles 
all  the  floating  objects  that  approach  it  A  single  tree  often 
suffices  to  arrest  thousands  in  their  course :  the  mass  accu- 
mulates from  year  to  year ;  and  thus  are  gradually  created 
new  isles,  new  capes,  and  peninsulas,  which  change  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  force  it  to  seek  out 
new  channels. 

The  tides  are  not  felt  in  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence 
of  its  numerous  sinuosities.    The  winds  are  variable ;  and 
though  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  south,  and  favours 
vessels  sailing  against  the  stream,  still  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  slow  and  difficult,  especially  during  the  floods, 
when  the  current  has  a  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour.    These  floods  occur  in  May,  June,  and  July.    The 
additional  waters,  form  an  inclined  plane,  the  rise  being  50 
feet  in  Tennessee,  25  feet  near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and 
12  feet  at  New  Orleans.    The  invention  of  steam-boats  has 
perhaps  been  nowhere  so  beneficial  as  in  the  navigation  of 
this  river.    The  voyage  upwards  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Falls  of  Ohio,  which  often  occupied  sailing  vessels  three 
months,  may  now  be  accomplished  in  steam-boats  in  fifteen 
or  eighteen  days. 
Eastera         ^e  shall  mention  very  briefly  the  other  considerable  ri- 
vers of  the  United  States.    The  Bay  of  Mobile  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Alabama,  which  has  two  large  branches, 
the  Alabama  Proper,  and  the  Tombigbee.    Farther  east 
is  the  Apalachicola.    The  only  large  river  in  Florida  is 
the  St  John,  which  rises  in  a  marsh,  and  flowing  north- 
ward, parallel  to  the  coast,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.    The 
Alatamaha,  Savannah,  Santee,  and  Pedee,  are  the  most 
considerable  rivers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.    They 
are  all  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  have  their 
mouths,  less  or  more,  obstructed  by  sand  bars.    The  en- 
trance into  Cape  Fear  River,  theNeusc,  and  Roanoke,  is 


rivers. 
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sUllmore  difficult,  in  consequoDce  oftlio  line  of  sand  banks  book 
which  cover  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Hence  ""^ 
Albemarle  Sounds  and  Pamlico  Sound,  are  properly  mere  """""""^ 
lagunes,  to  which  ships  find  access  only  by  one  or  two  inletSy 
too  narrow  and  dangerous  to  be  attempted  except  in  favour- 
able weather.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Henry,  extends  the 
magnificent  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  180  miles  long,  which  re- 
ceives James's  River,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Susquehannaii. 
The  Delaware  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  Bay 
of  New  York  receives  the  Hudson,  a  large  river^  in  which 
the  tide  ascends  160  miles,  and  which  is  the  scene  of  a  most 
extensive  and  active  inland  commerce.  The  most  consider- 
able rivers  east  of  the  Hudson  are  the  Connecticut^  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot  The  small  river 
St  Croix  separates  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  remarkably  incon-  Climate* 
stant  and  variable.  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  the  scorching  heats  of  Africa,  and  from  the 
liamidity  of  Holland  to  the  drought  of  Castile.  A  change 
of  £0**  or  £5**  of  Fahrenheit,  in  one  day,  is  not  considered 
extraordinary.  Even  the  Indians  complain  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  In  sweeping  over  a  vast  fro- 
zen surface,  the  north-west  wind  acquires  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  cold  and  dryness,  and  operates  very  injuriously  on 
the  human  frame.  The  south-east,  on  the  other  hand> 
produces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  eflTects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Sirocco.  The  south-west  has  the  same  influence  on 
the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies :  when  it  blows, 
the  heat  frequently  becomes  painful  and  suflTocating.  In 
the  mountains,  however,  where  the  summer  beat  is  mode- 
rate, even  in  the  southern  states,  the  fresh  and  blooming 
complexion  of  young  persons,  is  a  proof  of  the  purity  and 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  ruddy  complexion 
prevails  in  New  England^  and  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 

♦  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  name  of  New  England  was  applied 
at  an  earlj  period  (and  is  still  in  use)  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson. 
It  embraces  the  tix  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 
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BOOK  vania;  but  the  pale  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
x^Kxix.  ^h^  1q^  country^  from  New  York  to  Florida,  reminds  a 
"""— ^  stranger  of  the  Creoles  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In 
this  region  malignant  fevers  are  prevalent  in  September 
and  October.  The  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
AUeghanies  are  in  general  more  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  south-west  wind  there  brings  rain,  nirhile  the  same  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  by  the 
north-east.  But  the  north-east  wind^  which  covers  tlie 
Atlantic  coast  with  thick  fogs^  is  dry  and  elastic  on  the  banliLs 
of  the  Ohio.  When  we  compare  the  climate  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  greater,  and  particularly  that  the  winter's  cold 
is  more  severe  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  9 
degrees  (Fahr.)  lower  at  Philadelphia  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding latitudes  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  is  shut  by  ice  for  six  weeks,  and  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  rains  are  sudden  and  heavy,  and  the 
dews  extremely  copious.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  also  much  more  common  and  formidable  than  in 
Europe.* 
TeUow  fe-  A  climate  so  variable,  and  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature  must  favour  the  introduction  of  that  pestilent 
disease,  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  renewed  its  ravages  so 
often  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  ports  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states.  It  is  the  same  distemper  with  the  black 
vomiting  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Matlazahault  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  seems  to  be  endemic  in  the  low  and  marshy  coasts 
of  tropical  America. 

From  tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  present  an  immense  natural  forest,  inter* 
spersed  however  with  open  and  naked  plains,  called  prai- 
rieSf  which  are  numerous  on  the  west  side  of  the  AUeg- 
hanies, but  very  rare  on  the  east  side.    In  the  country  on 

*  Volney,  Tableau  dii  climat  et  (iiu  sol  dei  Etats  Unis. 
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the  west  si^e  of  the  Mississippi,  wood  is  comparatively  ^^^ 
scarce;  and  in  the  arid  and  desert  plains,  occupying  a  ^^**^^** 
breadth  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  a  few  trees  are  seen  along  the  vegetable 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  inhabited  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  lands  cleared  and  cultivated  probably  do  not 
exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  diversity 
in  the  American  woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and 
situation  of  the  different  districts;  and  some  naturalists 
bave  distinguished  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  into 
five  regions,  1.  The  region  of  the  north-eastt  bounded  by  the 
Mohawk  and  Connecticut  rivers,  where  firs*  pines,  and  the 
other  (a)  evergreens  of  Canada  prevail.  2.  The  region  of  the 
JMieghames^  where  the  red  and  black  oak,  the  beech,  the 
balsam  poplar,  the  black  and  red  birch  often  overshadow 
the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Canada,  at  least  as  far  as  North 
Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably fertile  in  corn.  d.  The  upland  countryf  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers ;  here  the 
prevailing  trees  are  the  red  maple,  the  red  and  black  ash, 
the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia  and  the  chesnut  To 
the  south,  the  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  tiie  orange,  aro 
interspersed  through  the  forest.  Tobacco,  \ivith  the  indigo 
and  cotton  plants  succeed  as  far  north  as  the  Susquehannah, 
beyond  which,  pastures  prevail.  4.  The  region  of  maritime 
pines,  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  sea  to 
the  first  elevations ;  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yellow  pine, 
and  the  red  cedar  occupy  the  dry  grounds,  and  the  cypi*es8 
with  acacia  leaves,  the  low  and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  the 
B4>aiioke,  or  even  the  Chesapeake ;  farther  to  the  north  we 
find  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the 
'Thuya  oecidentalis.  The  rice  grounds  commence  where  the 
tidewater  becomes  fresh,  and  terminate  where  it  leases  to  bs^ 
felt.  •  5.  The  itestem  region^  which  no  doubt  admits  of  sob* 
division,  but  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  forest  trees 

{a)  [This  is  not  a  very  correct  statement ;  the  prevailing  foreft  treet,  in  « 
Urge  part  of  the  "region  of  the  north-east,'*  arc  deciduoni.]— -Am.  Ep. 
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BOOK    are,  the  white  oak,  the  black  and  scaly  wahitit,  ttie  walnut 

7<xxix.  hicopy^  the  clierrjTt  the  tulip  tree,  the  white  and  gray  ash, 

"^  the  sugar  maple,  the  white  elm,  the  linden  tree,  and  the 

western  plane,  wliich  all  grow  to  a  great  siso  upon  the 

Atlantic  coast 

But  the  varying  altitude  or  the  ground  necessarily  Mends 
the  characters  of  thene  different  regions.  Looking,  there- 
fiire,  at  the  forests  of  the  United  States  as  a  wiiole,  tlie  most 
universally  diffused  trees  are,  the  willow^leafed  oak  wlikh 
grows  in  tiio  marshes;  the  cliesnut  oak,  which  in  the  south- 
ern states  rises  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  which  is  as  muck 
esteemed  for  its  farinaceous  nuts  as  for  its  wood ;  tlie  wliltet 
red,  and  black  oak.  The  two  species  of  walnut  also,  the 
white,  and  the  black,  valued  for  its  oil,  the  chesnut  and  Hie 
elm  of  Europe,  abound  almost  as  much  as  the  oak  is  the 
United  States.  The  tuKp  tree  and  the  sassafras,  more  sew* 
sible  to  cold  than  these  others,  are  stunted  shrubs,  at  the 
confines  of  Canada — assume  the  character  of  trees  in  the 
middle  States ;  but  it  is  upon  the  hot  banks  of  the  Alatamaha 
tiiat  they  develop  their  full  growth,  and  display  all  their 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  sugar  maple,  on  the  other  hendf 
is  not  seen  in  the  Southern  States,  except  upon  the  nertbera 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  in  the  colder  climate  of  New 
England  it  reaches  its  full  natural  dimensions.  The  amber 
tree,  which  yields  an  odorous  gum,  the  ironwood,  CCarpkna 
ostrjfaj  the  American  elm,  the  black  poplar,  ttie  taccanmhmca 
are  found  growing  in  ever}-  place  where  the  soil  suits  them# 
without  showing  atiy  great  preference  for  one  climate  more 
than  another.  The  light  and  sandy  soils  are  covered  with 
this  useful  tribe  of  pines,  with  tlie  common  fir,  the  beautiAil 
hemlock  fir,  the  black  and  the  white  pine.  We  may  also 
class  with  this  family  of  trees,  the  ^rbar  vUse^  the  juniper  c^ 
Virginia,  and  the  American  red  cedar.  Among  the  shmbe 
generally  difflised  in  the  United  States  we  may  reckon  the 
chionanthus,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach^  the  red  miilberrjf 
the  thorn  apple,  &c.^ 

*  Michaux,  Voyage  a  Touest  des  Alleghany s,  et  Histoire  des  arbres  fores* 
flercs  de  TAniMque  septentrionale. 
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The  UnHed  States,  generally  speaking,  do  not  present   so^i^ 
Ibe  betntiful  rerdnre  of  Earope;  but  among  the  larger  ^^^i^ 
liorlls  wfcick  cover  the  soil,  the  curiosity  of  botanists  has  — — * 
distinguished  the  CdUng&nia  which  aflbrds  the  Indians  a 
lenedy  for  the  Mte  of  the  rattlesnake,  sev^Til  species  of 
fkt&K,  t^  goM^n  IHy,  the  biennia)  JEnotheraf  with  several 
qiecm  of  star  iower,  of  Mmarifh  and  of  mdbedda. 

It  18  in  Yirginia,  and  in  the  south  and  south-west  states,  Flora  of 


that  the  American  flora  displays  its  wonders,  and  the  sa«  sute'"'^ 


VaMiw  tkeir  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  here  the  magni- 
Iceoce  of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vegota*^ 
tioa  of  the  marshes,  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of 
%nbf  nf  coImt,  and  of  perfome.  If  we  pass  along  the 
iborta  •f  Oart^Hna,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  groves  in  untn-^ 
MPr«ptod  Mccession  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  By 
Mli  side  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  paUtutier,  the  only  shrub 
wUoii  thrives  in  salt  waiter,  the  magnificent  Lobelia  cardi- 
Mrits,  the  odoriferous  paneraiium  of  Carolina,  with  its 
SMW-wUts  flowers.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide 
raabbes  are  distinguhbed  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry 
h)r  the  voving  and  compressed  stalks  of  the  reed  {Amnio 
gigtmim^J  by  the  l^ght  foliage  of  the  M)i$sa  aqnaUcth  by 
the  toBfiMtaAooB,  and  by  the  white  cedar,  which  perhaps^ 
ef  ail  the  trees  ef  America,  presents  the  most  singular  as- 
pect Its  trtttik  where  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  com- 
posed of  four  or  Ave  enormous  bearers,  which,  maiting  at 
the  brighl  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of  open  vaol^ 
froM  fbt  BQuimkt  of  which  rises  up  a  single  s1i*alght  stem 
of  eigfateea  oi^  twenty  feet  in  height,  witliout  a  branch,  bat 
tentoinftthig  in  a  flat  canopy,  shaped  like  a  parasol,  gar- 
with  leaves  curiously  flgured,  and  of  the  most  deli- 
green.  The  crane  and  the  eagle  fix  their  nests  on 
tllla  aerial  platform,  and  the  paroquets,  while  leaping 
*6«t,  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  oily  se^ds  incfosed  in  the 
sitMB  mmpended  from  the  br»lithes*  In  the  natural  laby^^ 
rmtbs  which  occur  in  these  marshy  forests,  the  traveller 
loaofimea  dhcovers  small  Ikkes,  and  small  op^  lawns^ 
whidi  present  teost  seductive  reMats,  if  thb  uAhea^y  M- 

11 
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BOOK  h^lationf)  of  autumn  pormitted  him  to  inhabit  them*  Hare 
xxxix.  }j^  walks  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  smUax  and  wild  Tines, 
among  creeping  lianas,  which  invest  his  feet  with  their 
flowers;  but  the  soil  trembles  under  him,  clouds  of  an- 
noying insects  hover  around  him,  monstrous  bats  over- 
shadow him  with  their  hideous  wings,  the  rattlesnake 
musters  his  scaly  terrors,  while  the  wolf,  the  carcajou,  and 
the  tiger-cat,  fill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discordant 
cries. 

The  name  of  savannas  is  given  to  those  vast  prairies  of 
the  western  region,  which  display  a  boundless  ocean  (^ 
verdure,  and  deceive  the  sight  by  seeming  to  rise  towards 
the  sky,  and  \\hose  only  inhabitants  are  immense  herds  of 
bisons  or  buffaloes.  The  name  is  also  given  to  those  plains 
which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  inundated  in  die 
rainy  season.  The  trees  which  grow  there  are  of  tiie 
aquatic  species.  The  Magnolia  glaucaf  the  American 
olive,  the  Oardonia  argenteaf  with  its  odorous  flowers,  are 
seen  here  isolated,  or  in  groups*  open  .above,  while  the  ge^ 
neral  surface  of  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  succulent 
herbage,  mixed  with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  wax  myrtle 
appears  conspicuous  among  many  species  of  JbioUOf  of 
Kalmia,  •Sndromedat  and  RhododendroUf  here  widely  scat- 
tered, there  collected  into  tufts,  sometimes  interlaced  witb 
the  purple  Russian  flower,  sometimes  with  the  capricious 
ditoreaf  which  decorates  the  alcoves  with  rich  and  varie- 
gated festoons.  The  margins  of  the  pools,  and  the  low 
and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  azure  flowers 
of  the  ZxiOf  the  golden  petals  of  the  Canna  lutea^  and  the 
tufted  roses  of  the  Hydrangea ;  while  an  infinite  variety 
of  species  of  the  pleasing  Fhlox,  the  retiring  and  sensitive 
JKoneaf  the  flame-coloured  Amaryllis  atamascOf  in  those 
places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable  ranks  of  itlie 
royal  palms,  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to  the  woods,  and.maA 
the  doubtful  limits  where  the  savannah  rises  into  the  fo- 
rest 

The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of 
the  region  west  of  the  All^hanies,  present  certain  placies 
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entirely  denuded  of  trees,  named  barrens^  though  capa-  book 
ble  of  being  rendered  productive.  The  cause  of  this  pecu-  i^xi^* 
liarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.  The  parts  of  this  "^  ~ 
region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  lie  the  caica- 
abng  deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  tlie  '^!*^""  ^^' 
richest  forests  in  the  world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade 
of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree,  like  a  canal  dug  In  a  noble- 
man's park,  while  the  {tanas,  extending  from  tree  to  tree 
form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  liver.  Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange  tree  mixes 
with  the  odoriferous  and  the  common  laurel.  The  straight 
livery  column  of  the  papaw  fig,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy  of  large  in- 
dented leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
this  enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these  towei*s  the  majestic 
magnolia^  which  shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  Its  trunk,  perfectly 
straight,  is  surmounted  by  a  thick  and  expanded  head,  the  pale 
green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  conical  figure.  From  the 
centre  of  the  flowery  crown,  which  terminates  its  branche«*^ 
a  flower  of  the  purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose, 
and  to  which  there  succeeds  a  crimson  cone :  this,  in  opening, 
exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral  red,  suspended  by 
delicate  threads  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers,  its 
fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its 
rivals  of  the  forest 

A  general  Land  Office  exists  at  Washington,  which  is  Public 
vested  exclusively  with  the  power  of  contracting  with  theag^fcl*"^ 
Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands.     Private  individuals  are'""- 
not  allowed  to  have  any  transactions  of  this  description 
with  the  natives;. and  the  law  has  been  rigorously  observed. 
In  181S  there  were  148,876,000  acres  of  land,  of  N\hi(h  the 
Indian  title  bad  not  been  extinguished,  on  the  east  side  of 
^e  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  in  Michigan,  the  northwest 
territory,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  Mississippi.     The  lands 
are  surveyed  and  set  ofi*  into  townships  of  six  miles  square, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile 
square,  or  640  acres.    The  dividing  lines  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  one  another  at  right 
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BOOK  angles.  One  section,  or  one  thirty '&ixth  part  of  each  towu* 
XXXIX.  q{|  jp^  ig  allatted  for  the  support  of  acbeols,  and  in  the  coun* 
try  west  of  the  Allcghanies  seven  entire  townships  hav^ 
been  given,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  endowment  of  superioi* 
seminaries  of  learning.  The  lands  are  offered  to  public  sale^ 
in  quarter  sections,  of  160  acres,  at  the  minimum  pric9  of 
one  and  one  fourth  dollar  per  acre,  and  whatever  remaiw 
unsold,  may  be  purchased  privately  at  this  price.  Foraierly 
the  minimum  price  was  two  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  four 
years,  by  four  instalments;  but  by  act  of  Congress, in  18$!, 
it  was  fixed  at  one  one-fourth  dollar  ready  money.  This 
new  regulation  was  adopted  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
speculating  in  land,  and  to  lessen  the  litigation  arising  oot 
of  protracted  payments.  The  title-deed  is  printed  on  a 
small  sheet  of  parchment,  with  the  date;  the  purchaser's 
name,  and  the  topographical  situation  of  the  ground  are 
inserted  in  writing.  It  is  subscribed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Agent  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  purchaser,  who  may  trans- 
fer the  property  to  another  person  by  a  process  e^(ually 
cheap  and  simple."*^ 

It  was  estimated  by  Hntchins,  that  thirteen-sixteemths 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding  Florida} 
are  covered  with  a  strong  fertile  soil,  fitted,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  cultivation,  abundantly  to  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  Of  the  remaining  three-sixteenths,  aboiit 
57,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  water ;  about  40,000,000 
acres  consist  of  a  mountainous  country,  almost  universally 
forested,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  surface,  rather 
than  its  soil,  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  about  29,000,000 
acres  are  either  sandy  or  covered  with  so  poor  a  soily  as  to 
offer  slight  encouragement,  except  to  the  most  elabortte 
agriculture,  when  the  general  value  of  land  shall  be  greaV 
ly  advanced.  Of  520,000,000  acres  capable  of  advanta- 
geous cultivation,  only  40,950,000  were  estimated  by  Ms. 

•  Warden's  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Vnited  State?, 
1819,  ttb  257.    Flint's  Letters  from  Amnrtca.  1R22,  p.  153,  314. 
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Vlodgetf  to  be  under  actual  improvement  in  ISU.    This    Qook 
13  about  SI  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  contemporaneous^  i^xxix. 
popttlation.    Taking  tlie  present  population  at  ten  millions, " 
an4  allowing  the  same  quantity  fur  each  person,  the  laud 
under  actual  improvement  must  now  be  nearly  60,000^00 
of  acre^y  which  is  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face e«8t  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Florida*    According 
ia  returns  made  in  1798,  the  land  valued,  and  upon  which 
tax   was  paid  in  'Sixteen  States,  was   163,000,000  out  of 
S08«000,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  tliau  one  half,  and  the 
estimated  value  was  479»000«000  of  dollars.    The  popula- 
tion then  being  about  five  milliims,  the  appropriated  land 
amounted  to  about  thirty  acres  for  each  inhabitants    The 
average  value  was  about  three  dollars  per  acre,   but  in 
mm»  of  the  old  and  thickly  settled  States,  it  was  a&  high 
M  iiftecA  dollars  per  acre.    The  value  of  the  houses  waa 
ahnut  140,000,000  of  dollars,  or  two-sevenths  of  tltat  of  the 
lands*     When  returns  were  made  a  second  time  in  1814, 
the  value  of  houses  and  lands  j  >intly«  was  found  to  be 
1,6SQ«0QQ  000  of  dtdlars ;  if,  therefore,  the  value  of  every 
^yecies  of  property  grew  as  rapidly  as  that  of  houses  and 
lai|da»  each  100  dollars  must  liave  increased  to  £53  in  an 
iaierf  al  of  ^teen  years.    This  implies  an  annual  augmen- 
tatiM  of  6i  per  cent  at  which  rate  the  capital  of  tbe  coun-  ^ 

tfg  must  double  in  eleven  or  twelve  yearn— :in  other  words* 
Hm  capUnl  is  increasing  with  tw ice  the  veloc^y  of  the  pepu-* 
lation* 

In  a  cpoiitry  having  so  many  varieties  of  soil  and  cllr  A^ricdi- 
mate  as  the  United  States,  there  is  necessarily  a  coosidera-.^"'^* 
Me  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions.  Maize*  or 
tqdiAii  cem,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country*  but 
Wreeeda  best  in  the  middle  States.  It  is  a  most  m^ttnl 
'VV^t^fey  fitted  to  a  greater  variety  of  situations  thaii 
Yhe^tt  and  yielding  generally  double  the  producer  WbeaA 
P  also  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country, .but  thrives  beat  in 
the  middle  and  western  States.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
begins  in  Maryland*  about  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  pa- 
i*allel*  and  continues,  through  all  the  southern^  and  par- 
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BOOK    tially  through  the  western  States.    It  forma  the  staple  of 
*^^^^*^»  Maryland  and  Virginia.     Cotton  grows  as  far  north  as  S9% 
bat  its  cultivation  is  not  profitable  beyond  the  latitude  of 
37*.    This  useful  plant  was  first  raised  for  exportation  only 
in  1791.     It  is  now  produced  in  immense  quantities  from 
the  river  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi,  and  forms  tlie  lead- 
ing export  of  the  United  States,    The  best  grows  in  dry 
situations  in  Carolina  and   Georgia  upon  the  sea  coast. 
The  rice  crops,  which  require  a  great  heat,  and  a  soil  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  commence  about  the  same  parallel 
and  have  nearly  the  same  geographical  range*    The  sugar 
cane  grows  in  low  and  warm  situations,  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  Sd%  but  the  climate  favourable  to  its  cultivation 
does  not  extend  beyond  S 1  h°*    It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Georgia^   Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana* 
Dr.  Morse  states,  that  in  Louisiana  alone  20,000,000  of 
pounds  of  sugar  were  raised  in  1817,  when  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed  in  the  republic  was  estimated  at  70,000,000 
of  pounds.    Oats,  rye,  and  barley   are  raised  in  all  the 
northern  and   middle  States.    The  oats  are  used  for  horses 
food,  the  barley  chiefly  for  breweries,  and  the  rye  for  distil, 
lation.    Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  the  Western  States. 
The  vine  thrives  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  but  home 
wines  are  only  made  yet  to  a  very  limited  extent.    Natural 
meadows  are  more  numerous  in  New  England  and  New 
York  than  in  the  parts  farther  south.    Pennsylvania  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  superior  breeds  of  horses^ and  horned 
cattle.    Merinos  of  full  and  mixed  blood  are  now  spread 
over  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States.* 
Animali.        The  bison,  American  ox,  or  buffalo,  though  it  has  an 
eminence  on  its  hack,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Zebu 
of  India  and  Africa,  or  the  slightly  humped  Anerochs  of 
northern  Europe.    The  American  ox  has  always  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  covered  with 
hmg  rough  hair ;  it  has  a  long  beard  under  the  chin ;  and 

•  Warden*!  lotrod action,  p.  29, 
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the  tail  does  not  reach  to  the  houghs.  It  differs  widely  book 
also  from  the  small  musk  ox  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  ^^^^^* 
of  the  American  continent,  which  has  a  resemblance,  in  the 
singular  form  of  its  horns,  to  tlie  buffalo  of  the  Cape. 
The  moose-deer,  which  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  now  rare  in  the  inha- 
bited parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gigantic  animal^ 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  elk,  and  the  red  deer^ 
and  the  caribou,  which  is  probably  the  reindeer,  are  also 
found.  There  are  two  species  of  bear,  the  one  short-leg- 
gedy  living  chiefly  on  vegetables,  the  other  called  the  rang- 
ing bear,  which  destroys  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  sometimes 
children.  The  wolf  is  also  found  in  all  the  States,  and  is 
very  destructive  to  cattle.  The  catamount,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  dog,  and  the  spotted  tiger,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
both  voracious  animals,  are  rare.  The  cougar,  or  Ame- 
rican panther,  is  more  common. 

No  mines  of  gold  (a)  or  silver  of  any  importance  have  yet  Bfiaerais. 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  useful  metals 
are  in  general  abundantly  distributed.  Some  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  found  in  almost  every  State ;  and  n)ines  of  this 
metal  are  worked  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  Noi-th  Carolina.  The  number  of  fur- 
naceSy  forges,  and  bioomeries  in  1810,  was  530,  and  the 
value  of  the  iron  manufactured  annually,  was  estimated  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  United  States 
are  supplied  with  copper  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries,  but  ores  of  this  metal  exist  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  north-west  territory  are  said  to  be  in 
great  abundance  in  situations  of  easy  access.  Lead  is 
chiefly  procured  from  Missouri,  where  forty-five  mines  are 
worked,  and  yield  three  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Of 
coal  there  is  a  large  field  twenty  miles  long  by  ten  broad, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond,  which  has  been  long  worked. 

(a)  [Gold  mines,  found  in  North  Carolina,  have  recently  excited  considera- 
ble interest.]— Am.  Ed. 
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IMS  Tiiia  useCot  vio^ral  U  id^  found  at  varioaa  places  in  New 
VU^Ur  Sjpi(;Iw<U  Vow  Yorkft  Md  Peiiri«yIvaiMa»  B«it  tbe  most 
abtfudant  anfyljr  U  an  tlie  WQst  side  of  the  Alleghaniesy 
wbere  4  coal  formt^ionf  ane  of  the  largeat  in  the  world*  ex* 
tenid%  with  ^lue  int^ rcoption,  fronx  the  western  foot  of  Iha 
IA0(UiiitAl9<l  itrroas  the  Atissiasippj*  Salt  is  chieQji  obtained 
from  the  aea*  or  imported  in  the  eastern  Spates ;  hut  hriao 
syringpi  (a)  ahomul  over  the  great  vaUry  of  the  Mississippi^ 
(rQW  tbe  AUeghanica  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  some 
situations  00  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  plains  occur 
of  m^oy  nilWs  in  circuit*  which  are  periodically  cwored 
with  a  thick  crust  of  f^lu* 

(a)  [The  brine  springs,  at  Salina,  near  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
Yotkf  atiout  150  niHes  W.  by  H.  of  Albany*^  haf«  hitherto  boon  tbe  iBOStpto- 
<hM(i^  in  the  Vvitfd  %»t?s^  The  cyui^ft^Vy  of  «^t  «ia9uf|ictwied  «»  %^e^ 
sprio^?,  Qunoua^H,  iq  tb^  y«ar  eiidins  ^Qveuiber  1824^  to  8^,962  bushels ;  and 
in  the  year  ending  Norember,  1825,  to  736,622  bushels.] — Am.  £p. 

'*'  Wan^n's  Introduction.    Morse  I.  2B2. 
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IkscripHon  of  the  United  States  contmu^.^T(^fii$mpbyi  ^ni 

Statistics  of  the  Sfrqp'aJL  States^ 

Havikg  described  the  limits  and  extent  of  Federal  Ame-    book 
riqa  generally,  and  completed   our  sketch  of  its  physical 
geography,  we  have  now  to  speak  a  little  more  IQ  detail  of 
the  several  States  which  compose  the  republic* 

The  American  Federation  embraces  at  present  (1884) 
twenty-four  distinct  States,  each  ruled  by  its  own  gover^r 
m^nt;  ^Aree  (a)  territories,  in  wlucb  civil  govemipents  ajpQ 
established  without  constitutions;  and  three  other  territor 
lies  yet  unoccupied  by  a  civilized  population.  A  view  pf 
the  extent,  population,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  whole  wUl  be 
fbund  in  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  article. 

If  we  attend  to  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  the^o 
various  states  and  territories,  founded  on  tlieir  phjr^iqal 
circumstances,  or  the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  people!) 
we  may  class  them  into  four  grand  groups;  first,  I>Iew^ 
England,  embracing  the  Six  States  east  of  the  Hiidsonii 
which  Is  the  roost  thickly  peopled,  and  tlie  roost  commer- 
cial section  of  the  Union.  Second,  the  Middle  States,,  in* 
cladiYig  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  in  which  the  agricultural  character  is  united 
with,  and  qualified  by  the  commercial.  Thirdly,  the 
Southern  States,  including  Virginia  and  all  the  maritime 
country  to  the  Mississippi^  where  the  mnouat  of  commepco 

(a)  [Besides  the  Dittricl  of  Columhia,'\'^kH*  Ei>. 
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BOOK    is  comparatively  small,  where  slaves  are  numerous,  and  the 
^^*^***   husbandmen  are  generally  planters.    Fourth,  the  Western 

""■"—■"  States,  in  the  hasin  of  the  Ohio,  enjoying  the  best  soil  and 
climate  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  few  slaves, 
and  where  the  character  of  the  |>eoplc  is  almost  purely 
agricultural.    We  shall  begin  with  the  fii*st  class. 

M*"***  JUiaine  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square   milevS.      It 

contains  much  poor  soil  along  the  coast,  and  many  barren 
mountains  in  the  interior.  The  climate,  though  severe,  hav- 
ing five  months  of  frost  and  snow,  is  remarkably  healthy. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  pasturage 
and  the  feeding  of  cattle  are  leading  objects  of  attention. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and  were  estimat- 
ed at  2,138,000  dollars  in  1810.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  commerce  with  much  activity,  and  possess  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.'  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  and  fish.  M  aine  was  a  (a)  depend- 
ency of  Massachusetts  till  1820,  when  it  received  a  con- 
stitution as  an  Independent  State,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  federal  body.  The  population,  which  in  1790 
amounted  only  to  96,540,  was  found  to  be  298,335  in 
1820.  Portland,  its  chief  town,  which  has  a  fine  harbour, 
contained  at  the  last  mentioned  date  8581  inhabitants. 
The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  are  all 
elected  annually,  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one and  upwards.  There  are  schools  in  almost  every 
township,  besides  twenty-five  academies  in  the  more  popu- 
lous places.  The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  congre- 
gationalbts  and  baptists.  There  are  some  met  hod  ists,  epis- 
copalians, catholics,  and  universalists.  The  people  are  mo- 
ral, active,  industrious,  and  enterprising.* 

Hampshire.  ^^^"^  Bampshire  lies  between  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  embraces  an  area  of  9280  square  miles. 
The  surface  in  the  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which  are 

(o)  [Maine  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts  till  1820.] 

Am.  Ed. 

•  This  and  the  following  statistical  sketches  of  the  various  States  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Melish's  work,  ed.  1822,  Dr.  Morse's  ed.  1819,  and  Mr.  Warden's 
book,  printed  in  1819,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  facts  taken  from  recent  Eng- 
lish travellerfi. 
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clothed  with  wood,  except  their  highest  sumniits.    The 
groand  is  in  general  very  fertile :    the  aplands  afford  rich   ^^»*30^ 
pastures,  and  the  inter>  ai  lands,  along  the  rivers,  heavy  "■"-— ^ 
crops  of  hay  and  wheat.     In  the  natural  state  the  varieties 
of  soil  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  wood.    Thus 
white  oak  and  chesnut  indicate  a  soil  that  is  hard  and  stony^ 
pitch  pine  one  that  is  dry  and  sandy,  white  pine  a  soil  light 
and  dry,  but  deeper,  spruce  and   hemlock  a  thin,  cold  soil, 
beech  and  maple  a  warm,  rich  loamy  soil.    It  is  observed 
that  winter  rye  thrives  best  on  new  land,  and  maize  or  bar- 
ley on  old.    The  climate  is  8e\ere  but  healthy :  the  ice  lasts 
tiiree   months    on  the    lakes  and  rivers,  which   are  then 
crossed  by  loaded  waggons.    The  State  has  only  eighteen 
miles  of  sea-coast*  in  wliich  is  one  excellent  harbour,  that 
of  Portsmouth.    It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  State,  and  has 
hot  little  commerce.    It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
iron,  cotton,  and  woollen,   &c.   the  i^  hole  annual  value  of 
which  in  1810  was  estimated  at  8,135,027  dollars.     It  has 
one  college,  which  is  not  very   numerously  attended,  about 
twenty  academies,  and  by  law  every  town  is  obliged  to  have 
.one  or  more  common    schools.      The  inhabitants,    who 
amounted  to  141,885  in  1790,  and  to  244,161  in  1820,  have 
the  general  character  of  the  New-Englanders.    They  are 
tall  and  strong,  industrious,   well  informed,  and  enterpris- 
ing, frugal,  religious,  and  jealous  of  their  rights.    Ports- 
mouth, the  largest  town  in  the  State,  had  7327  inhabitants 
in  1820.    The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, are  all  elected  annually  by  the  males  of  full  age, 
paying  State  taxes. 

r  Vermont  is  situated  between  Lower  Canada,  New  Hamp-  Vermont. 
3hire,  and  New  York,  and  contains  10,200  square  miles  of  sur- 
face. .It  is  a  beautiful  picturesque  country,  entirely  inland, 
abounding  in  mountains,  which  are  universally  covered  with 
wood, — with  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and  butternut, 
on  the  east  side,  and  with  evergreens  on  the  west.  The 
crops  also  feel  the  influence  of  these  different  exposures,  for 
.winter  wheat,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  does  not  thrive  on  the  west.    Maize, 
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im  eM«)lf nt    1^  ffnttvf  iW^  ifii^d  fnonthfi*    t" hi^  fltttttM^ 

«ri«kaMttfitft  #M  89.0M  ifl   1790,  Md  S^^rW  M   IMO. 

T^  nrioe  of  its  fnattfifflctufeii  was  «iiti<tia*M  At  4^929»0Ml 

Mkrsiii  18l(K    The  State  h«>i  two  college,  Weitliei-  «r 

trMek  It  titttietoaflly  At laid^d  ^  tt  hits  am  nc^dMuy  gMMnllJr 

in  Mi<;h  tMHty,  and  romiMn  M^hooh  in  all  thi^  Ib^rM.    THh 

OMigr^gatiMaliiltJi  Md  baptMs  ar^  the  modt  tiomrraiH  «ieet«. 

T«Mttofit  Wad  attached  to  New  York(6)  till  ir91,  When  tt 

WM  Cfontei  nn  ifide|iendent  itieitityer  of  the  Fedieiral  Unitm. 

ltd  legislalufe  c<m8iBt8  of  a  House  of  Represent atlir^  only, 

'Which,  with  tjie  Ooverttor,  is  elected  annirally,  by  M  ibt  tt^ 

Mlsnt  milM  of  Aill  age.    tliere  is  no  Senat^  btit  Ifiere  te  d 

CMndl  of  €eMoors,  elected  once  to  seven  yeiit*^,  whose  htiA*^ 

iM6dftito  iMititiiB  wliethet*  the  Legistature  tnd  Bxectlthre  lmtt6 

4oM  flhtit  duty,  and  whethei^  ttie  constitation  butt  femaiMl 

iHYioteM* 

MMBachu-     Tfae  stftte  Mxt  in  order,  as  we  proceed  sonthWttrds,  is  «M(t^- 

^^^        M^mseitBf  which  embraces  7800  milesof  sarfarK    This  fittlM 

is  uneven  and  hilly  generally,  and  mountainoiBs  nt^ar  i\k 

WAtem  extremity.    Tlie  soil  in  the  sdnttiern  parts  is  ^ndjr  • 

in  the  rest  ef  die  state  it  is  generally  strong,  and  well  lidiipt> 

ed  ettber  for  grasing  or  grain.    The  agricolture  is  better 

conducted  than  that  of  any  other  state  eXcepft  Contiecticut  ant] 

Pennsylvania.    The  average  produce,  per  acre,  of  the  good 

lauds,  is  estimated  to  be  thirty  bushels  of  mai^e  or  com, 

thirty  of  barley,  twenty  of  wheat,  fifteeu  of  rye,  and  two  huft* 

dred  of  potatoes.    The  ot  is  moi*e  used  than  the  horse  to 

agriculture.    The  population  was  378,787  in  1790,  and  bai 

increased  to  52d>2B7  ih  18S0.    Massachusetts  is  iti  fbct  the 

liPMt  densely  peopled,  the  richest,  and  perhaps  the  moat  high* 

]y  civilteed  state  in  the  Union.    It  has  the  principal  shart 

(it)  [Vermont  wae  annexed  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  in  1764,  by  tire  Kis| 
of  England,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure.  By  a  con- 
vention, in  1777,  Vermont  was  declared  a  free  and  independent  state ;  in  1790 
the  controversy  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  New  York  relinquished  her  claim 
foribeMm  bf  SO^OOO  doDars ;  and  hi  1701,  Vermont  Was  admitted  inM  tibto 
UBiOD.]— Am*  Eth 


of  the  AiMrfcftTi  fiftliei^iaB,  Md  ft  tauter  MMwirt  %f  amnmn^ 

BMtom  tins  Ctttittal  of  tire  «tat<)»  iti  a  lUff  e  ImndtiDiw  ritjr^ 
hMMrtltWlly  sHuafted  ^  a  mmII  pHiinmila  in  Mtu^adiaMlta 
Bay,  beitig  saitoiraded  on  all  sidvs  by  Mm  fM,  »ifiqrt 
irilH^  a  lofvg  narrow  neHt  n>iin^ct8  H  with  the  €onti*eflti 
Tte  more  amiewt  paK  of  it  is  not  tery  r^f^la^  aiMl  featf 
TMy  maeh  the  appearance  of  an  oM  English  totni;  tet 
the  aiare  recent  afreets  are  Bparious  and  regular,  ami  llni 
MMiuga  generally  very  handsoaie.  Tlie  harbftw  is  Mi 
efllie  moat  aafb  and  commodious  in  Hiie  UnitM  Statea^  Ma{( 
sacare  IW>m  an  enemy,  and  nmm  every  wind,  and  ttpiabte 
of  clMitaining  five  hnndi*ed  ship^i.  fi^ton  U  the  seat  if  * 
very  extensivie  commerce^  botli  foreign  Mvd  domiMle,  €0fi« 
dieted  by  a  people  who  unite  extraordinary  Hiterfris^  With 
great  industry  atid  perseverance.  The  puMlc  buiMiafSt 
the  wharffn,  the  bridge^  all  indicate  the  tatite  and  activity 
of  flw  community ;  and  the  vast  capital  vested  in  shippings 
and  tlie  growing  magnitude  of  the  p')|Hilation,  are  proofs  uf 
its  Increasing  wealth  and  prosperity.  Boston  may  also  hi 
canaKlersd  as  the  literary  capital  of  the  United  8taten«  m 
ftr  as  regards  native  publications,  though  the  tipprinting  of 
European  works  fe  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  hi  Pbihi>- 
delphia.  It  has  the  honour,  loo,  of  being  this  ctadie  Of  th* 
revotation,  and  of  American  independence.  Boslan  Mit« 
tained  4S,e98  inhabitants  in  1BS0.(«)  Tbtn  ar«  nmny 
other  considerable  towns,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Salem,  with  12,rdl  inhabitants,  Newburyport  68M|  Qtow 
OBSter,  6SB4,  and  Charlestown  6591. 

Massachusetts  is  extremely  well  supplied  with  senilHnias 
for  education,  and  the  |ieople  are  universally  well  informed. 
By  law  every  town  containing  fifty  families  is  bound  to 
maintain  a  common  English  school,  and  every  town  with 
200  families  must  maintain  a  school  for  Oreek  and  Latin.  (#) 

(c)  [PdpuIatioD  of  BostOD,  in  1825,  58,281.]— Am.  Ed. 

(1)  [This  law  was  repealed  in  1824^  with  regard  to  all  towns  coDtaioing  less 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  a  •  that  it  is  now  left  to  the  option  of  such  towns, 
tvhether  to  support  a  school  for  Greek  and  Latin  or  not.] — Ah.  Ep. 
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M9WK  There  are  two  [three]  colleges  in  the  State— one  of  whicbf 
^"^***  Harvard  college,  is  the  most  richly  endowed*  and  perbiqis 
*'^'"— ^  the  most  efficient  in  the  United  States.  Its  property  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  (a)  dollars,  (jg  132,000,)  and  its  library 
contains  25,000  volumes.  The  Congregationalists  are  three 
times  more  numerous  in  this  State  than  any  other  sect. 
The  next  in  number  are  the  Baptists.  The  religious  aus- 
terity for  which  the  Bostonians  were  formerly  distinguished^ 
has  been  greatly  softened  down,  though  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  a  theatre  was  opened  in  the  town.  Throughout  this 
State*  and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  unitarian  doc- 
trines are  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
full  age  who  pay  taxes. 
h^^  J2Ao(fe  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  union*  its  area* 

which  is  1360  square  miles,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  mid- 
dling English  county.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility* 
but  the  climate  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  greater  proportion  of  manu- 
factures, in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other 
State,  containing  from  90  to  100  cotton  mills*  and  a  vast 
number  of  power  looms.  Its  commerce  is  alHo  considera- 
ble. The  population  of  the  State  was  68,825  in  1790,  and 
83,059  in  1820.  At  the  latter  date  Providence,  its  chief 
town,  contained  1 1,767  inhabitants,  (b)  This  State*  unlike 
the  other  members  of  the  federal  body,  has  no  written 
constitution,  being  still  governed  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  elect 
annually  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives*  who  ex- 

(a)  [This  statement  is  much  too  high  The  property  of  Harvard  College  or 
University,  exclusive  of  the  public  edifices,  library,  and  other  literary  and  fcieo- 
tific  apparatus,  produces  annually  about  30,000  dollars,  of  which  14,000  are 
applicable  to  the  support  of  instructcrs,  and  occasional  expenses.  Se«  the 
<<  Statement  of  the  Income  of  Harvard  College,"  made  to  the  General  Court,  in 
1824  •, — also  a  "  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Overseers,"  made  to  that  Board 
in  1825] — Am.  Ed. 

(b)  [Population  In  1825,  15,323.]— Am.  Ed. 
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crcfse  tke  legislative  power,  and  a  Governor  m*Iio  exercises    book 
tfcc  executive.  xxxx. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  lies  between  Rhode  IsIand^T  ^ 
Hassachosettsy  and  New  York*  and  embraces  an  area  of  cut. 
46ro  square  miles*  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly, 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  Tlie  climate,  like  that  of  Rhode 
bland,  is  very  salubrious.  The  agricuUi^*e  of  Connecti- 
cut is  of  a  very  improved  kind ;  and  it  abounds  in  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  leather,  iron,  tin,  &c.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  industrious  thriving  States  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  has  increased  more  slowly  than  that  of  any 
other  State;  being  237,946  in  1790,  and  275,248  in  1820. 
Bat  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  the  great  nur- 
series of  men  for  the  western  regions;  and  they  send  a 
greater  proportion  of  emigrants  across  the  Alleghanies  than 
any  other  section  of  the  republic.  New  Haven,  (a)  the  capi- 
tal had  7147  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  people  of  this 
State  are  universally  well  eilucated,  common  schools  being 
established  in  every  town.  Yale  College,  for  the  higher 
brancbes  of  education,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
best  conducted  seminaries  in  North  America. 

^ew  Fork. — New  York,  which  held  only  the  fifth  rank  New  York. 
anong  the  States  in  1790,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  the  whole.  It  embraces  an  area  of  46,200 
miles,  which  is  one  half  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  though 
it  forms  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gigan- 
tic, republic  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  if  wo  estimate 
its  importance  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  their  pliy- 
sicaU  moral,  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  improvement  they  display,  we  shall  find  that  this 
small  community  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  many 
second  rate  European  kingdoms,  and  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Mexico. 

The  country  displays  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the 
level  and  undulating  to  the  hilly  and  mountainous.    Tlie    , 

(ti)  [Hartford  and  AVtp  Htnm  are  joint  z.  ;t8  of  govenimeot."|— Am.  Ep. 
vox.  V.  12 
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BOOK    soil  is  of  a  mui;^  charsicter,  pretty  gooi,  but  dry  in  the 
Lxxx.   south-east,  poor  and  stony  in   the  north-east^  ^ner^fy 
rich,  but  somctimea  naarshy  in  the  north'^woBt,  and  hilly, 
but  well  adapted  for  grazing  in  the  south-west*    The  cli- 
mate also  is  considerably  diversified :  it  is  cold  in  tlie  north, 
towards  tlie  St.  Lavfevce ;  but  milder  ia  the  south-eaal»  and 
in  the  country  lying  i^ng  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  On- 
t^lio.    The  State  abounds,  beyond  any  other,  in  beautiAil 
^nd  picturesque  sheets  of  water.    I^ake  Champlain^  128 
miles  longf  and  (tern  half  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad,  is  cbief- 
ly  in  New  York*    It  afibrds  good  nayigatton,  and  baa  a 
considerable  amount  of  shipping  on  it,  including  one  or 
two  steam  boats.    Lake  George,  39  miles  long,  and  high- 
er by  100  feet,  is  beautifully  situated  among  lofty  m#oii- 
tains.    A  aeries  of  long  and  narrow  lakes,  alt  ex/traiding 
in  a  south  and  north  direction,  and  surrounded  by  emi- 
nences richly  clothed  in   wood,  adora  the  fertile  coantry 
south  of  Lake  Ontario.    The  largest  are,  Oneida  lake,  2S 
miles  long,  Seneca  35  miles,  Cayuga  36  miles,  Canamlai- 
gua  16  miles.  Crooked  lake  £0  miles  long,  Skeneatelea  14 
miles,  Owasco  11  miles,  and  Onondago  9  miles.    They  are 
almost  all  situated  upon  the  courses  of  riYers,  and  are  ge* 
norally  navigable.     Wooden  bridges  strong  enough  to  bear 
waggons  are  built  over  some  of  these  lak^.    The  Ame* 
ricans  are  remarkably  skilful  in  this  sort  of  carpentry. 
One  bridge,  whicli  crosses  the  Cayuga,  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  cost  25,000  dollars.     It  is  but  twenty  years  atnce 
settlements  began  to  be  formed  in  this  rich  district,  and  it 
already  possesses  a  large  and  prosperous  population*  **  With 
Utica,"  says  Lieuteni^nt  Hall,  speaking  of  the  country  soath 
of  Lake  Ontario,  <<  commences  that  succession  of  floumahiag 
villages  and  settlements  which  renders  this  tract  of  country 
the  astonishment  of  travellers.    That  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  soil  should,  on  an  average  period  of  less  than  twenty 
years,  be  cleared,  brought  into  cultivation,  and  h&va  a 
large  population  settled  on  it,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  sur* 
prising,  but  this  feeling  is  increased  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  el^ant  opulence  with  which  it  every  where 
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smiles  on  th^  eye.  Every  village  teems  like  a  Iiivc  n^ith  book 
activity  and  enjoyment :  the  Iious^s,  taken  generally,  are  on  ^^^** 
A  Iai^6  scitle,  Pit  (excepting  the  few  primitive  log  huts  still  " 

survrvltig)  th^re  is  scarcely  one  bdow  the  appearance  of  an 
dpiildrtt  Linddri  tradesman's  country  box;  nor  is  the  stylo 
Mt  Boildfn^  i^ery  unlike  these,  being  generally  of  wood,  paint- 
ed white,  with  green  doors  and  shutters,  and  porches  or 
verandas  in  front***  "  In  passing  through  the  United  States,'* 
says  another  observer,  who  went  over  tiie  sadie  tract,  **  the 
thivelTe^  is  pttrticuTafly  struck  with  the  elegance  aud  mag- 
nitfttfe  of  tfa6  vfllages;  and  often  feels  inclined  to  ask  where 
Aef  Mbout^ing  classeis  inside,  a»  not  a  vestige  of  the  meanness 
amF  pefriury  that  generally  characteHses  thetr  inhabitants  Is 
to  to  discovered.  One  would  almost  suppose  Canandaigua 
ahfl  Oe^evd  to  have  beeh  built  as  places  of  Summer  resort  for 
ptfl^ons  of  fortdhe  and  fashiofn ;  dnce  so  much  taste,  elegance, 
cdMfort,  and  neatttesd  are  displayed  in  the  design,  appear- 
iWc^^  and  ai*rangement  of  the  housed  which  compose  them.^^f 
New  York,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  is  the  greatest 
comiite^ial  eiM^poriuni  in  the  new  world,  and  is  perhaps 
fliecontf  only  to  L6ndon  in  the  magnitude  of  its  trade.  It  is^ 
iiMf  sfttiated  at  the  sooth  end  of  Manhattan  idlantf,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  nine  miles  long,  and  has  an'  admira- 
ble Inr^botlr  of  Unlimited  extent,  and  capable  o^  admitting 
viEds^b  of  any  size  clolde  to  the  quayd.  The  city  extends 
dbont  three  miles  tflong  the  hiU'bour,  and  four  miks  ailong 
£as1  Rivel*;  and  its  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  po- 
iMlatton,  which  \^as  only  53,13 1  in  1790,  amounted  to  123,706 
in  18^.(0:)  It  rs  I6sd  regular  in  its  plan  than  Fhiladdphia, 
bnt  its  situation  is  more  plctores^ue  and  commanding.  The 
hooMs  are  of  briek,  and  many  of  them'  handsome.  There  are 
sixty  [ita  1825, 100]  places  of  Wok^sbip,  sotfie  of  which  are  ele- 
jjtait  The  city  is  adornedwith  sevei^sJ  other  Me  buildings^ 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  ii  the  City  Bfall. 

*  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1816  and  1817,  by  Francis  Hal), 
p.  181  •  t  Howison's  Sketches  of  0pper  Canada,  &c.  1 88 1 .  p .  290. 

(a)  [la  1825,  it  amounted  to  leT^OSS.l—AM.  Ed. 
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BOOK  The  Hudson,  now  united  with  Lake  Erie  by  one  canalf  and 
xxxx.  ^vith  Lake  Champlain  by  another^  affords  New  York  ad- 
"""~^  vantages  for  inland  trade  far  surpassing  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans.  About  half 
the  foreign  commodities  used  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
ported here,  and  the  export  in  1820  amounted  to  13,162,000 
dollars,  (dS2,800,000,)  of  which  7,898,000  was  domestic  pro- 
duce. There  were  nine  or  ten  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  city  in  1822. 

According  to  returns  made  in  1821,  10,039,804  yards  of 
cloth,  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  were  made  in  the  state  that 
year.  There  were,  at  the  same  period,  184  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories,  172  trip  hammers,  and  4304  saw-mills.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  state  in  1821  was  244,338  tons. 
The  population  in  the  interval  between  1790  and  1820  in- 
creased from  340,120  to  1,372,812, — a  rate  of  increase  not 
paralleled  in  any  other  of  the  old  States.(a)  Among  the  pub- 
lic improvements  in  the  State,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  grand  canal  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Hudson.  It  commences  in  the  (b)  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
bany, follows  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  thence 
proceeding  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,  it  joins  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo.  It  is  362  miles  long^ 
40  feet  wide  at  top,  28  at  bottom,  and  4  deep,  and  has  an  ag- 
gregate rise  and  fall  of  654  feet,,  which  is  effected  by  81 
locks.  It  was  begun  in  1817,  will  be  finished  in  1824,(6) 
and  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  canal  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  which  advanced  the  funds  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  the 
opulence  and  public  spirit  of  so  small  a  community. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  in  adequate  terms  the  enlight- 
ened zeal  which  this  State  has  shown  in  promoting  educa- 
tion. According  to  a  report  made  to  the  legislature  in 
March   1824,  there  were  in  the  State,   in  1823,  no  less 

(a)  [Population,  in  1825,  1,616,548.]^Am.  Ejd. 

ifi)  [The  Eric  Canal  commences  at  Albany  ;  and  was  completed  in  the  au- 
tumn tf  I825.J— Am.  Ed. 
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than  7382  common  schools,  at  which  were  educated  book 
400,534  young  persons,  being  27,000  more  than  the  whole  ^^^^* 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  """^"^ 
actually  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  entii*e  population.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  as  the  repprter  observes,  is 
the  proportion  of  persons  attending  the  schools  nearly  so 
large.  There  are  besides,  40  academies,  and  five  colleges, 
which  receive  altogether  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 
The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Dutch  Reformed,  German 
Lutherans,  Quakers,  &c.  all  of  which  support  their  own 
preachers  without  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  State. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  in  1821,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected, 
the  former  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  one,  by  all  the  free 
citizens  paying  state  taxes.  This  constitution  is  remarka- 
ble as  containing  (we  believe)  tlie  first  concession  of  political 
rights  to  the  free  blacks,  (a)  who  are  here  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections  if  they  have  been  citizens  three  years,  and  possess 
a  clear  freehold  of  250  dollars. 

JWm;  Jersey  lies  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  New 
and  occupies  an  area  of  6900  square  miles.  The  soil  is  ^^^^^y* 
generally  sandy  and  poor  towards  the  coast,  and  hilly  in 
the  interior.  It  has  very  little  commerce,  but  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  cotton, 
and  leather.  The  State  is  rather  deficient  in  common  schools, 
but  has  a  college  at  Princeton  which  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation.(fr)  The  population  was  184,139  in  1790,  and 
277,575  in  1820.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous 
denomination. 

Pennsylvania.    The  name  of  Penn  gave  an  early  cclc-  ff JJ."/y*' 
brity   to  the  republic  of  Pennsylvania*    This  benevolent 
individual,  who  received  his  grant  from  Charles  the  Second, 

(a)  [This  statement  is  by  no  means  correct.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  free  blacks  and  the  whites,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  voting  at  electionii, 
by  the  constitatipns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MaFsachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.] — Am.  Ed. 

(b)  I  There  is  also  a  college  .'  i  Nt  w  Brunswick-l — Am.  Ed. 
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BOOK    in  1681,  carried  out  a  great  number  of  Quakers  with  him» 
xxxx.    f|.jj|,j  England,  united  them  into  a  political  society  by  a 
'.  contract  or  constitution,  and  founded  Philadelphia,  ^chich 

became  the  capital  of  the  State*  For  the  first  time  the 
peculiar  principles  of  this  sect  were  rendered  practically 
operative  in  the  concerns  of  government,  and  furnished  the 
philosophers  of  Europe  with  f|  fine  theme  for  speculation. 
Penn  and  his  followers,  unlike  most  of  the  other  colonists, 
were  guided  by  strict  justice  and  good  faith,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Indians.  In  all  their  public  proceedings 
there  was  seen  that  singular  plainness  of  speech,  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  which  characterize  the  Quakers;  pri- 
\atc  differences  were  adjusted  by  arbitrators  instead  of 
judges;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  country, 
the  Pennsylvanians  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  political  community  subsisting  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  military  force ;  for  the  Quakers  acted 
rigidly  on  the  principle  of  not  carrying  arms,  and  for  a  long 
number  of  years  there  was  not  even  a  militia  i^  the  State.* 
As  the  numbers  and  business  of  thq  colonists  increased, 
however,  and  as  the  adherents. of  other  sects  multiplied, 
this  primitive  simplicity  gradually  disappeared;  but  mo- 
dern travellers  still  observe  traces  of  its  existence,  in  the 
sobriety,  decorum,  and  orderly  habits  of  tbePhiladelphians, 
and  in  the  general  moderation  of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
IM)litical  affairs  of  the.  federal  body,  though  there  has  been 
no  want  of  jealousies  and  bickerings  among  themselves. 
Of  500  congregations  in  the  State,  in  1816,  only  97,  or  about 
one-fifth,  belonged  to  the  Quakers.  There  were,  at  the 
same  period,  86  congregations  of  Presbyterians,  94  of  Grer- 
man  Calvinists,  74  of  German  Lutherans,  60  of  Baptists, 
26  of  Episcopalians^  and  a  few  of  other  sects.  According 
to  Dr.  Morse,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  En- 
glish  or  New  England  origin,  one-fourth  Grerman,  one-eighth 
Irish,  and  the  remainder  Scots,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 

*  The  British  Empire  in  j^mericttj  containing  the  History,  &c.  of  the  British 
colonies.    2vol.  8vo.  1741.  I.  296. 
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Philadelphia  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  tlie  book 
isthmus  betwdcn  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  five  ^^^^e. 
miles  above  the  point  of  confluence,  and  100  miles  from  — """— 
the  ocean.  Its  port  is  excellent,  though  liable  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  shut  for  a  few  weeks  annually  by  tlie 
ice.  Large  merchant  ships  can  ascend  to  it  by  tlie  Schuyl* 
kill,  and  ships  of  the  line  by  the  Delaware.  It  is  the  most 
regularly  built  larg^  town  in  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal streeto  are  100  feet  wide,  and  the  others  not  less  than 
50:  they  are  shaded  with  poplars,  tolerably  paved,  well 
lighted  at  night,  and  kept  remarkably  cleaifi.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  and  gpmerally  of  three  stories.  There  arc 
many  handsome  buildings  in  this  city,  and  two  which  are 
much  admired,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Bank.  Philadelphia  is  distinguished  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pliilanthropic,  literary,  and  useful  institutions  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  ltd  population  in  1820 
was  114,410. 

The  Philadelphia  prison  is  a  more  interesting  object  to  PJ^jiadei- 
homanity  ttian  the  most  gorgeous  palaces :  it  presents  the  son. 
practical  applicatioa  of  principles  which  worldly  men  have 
derided,  and  philosophy  has  upheld  without  daring  to  hope 
for  tbeir  adoption.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  simple, 
with  rather  the  air  of  an  hospital  than  a  gaoL  **  Oh  entering 
the  coart,^*  says  an  hitelligent  traveller,  '*  I  found  it  full  of 
stone-cutters,  employed  in  sawing  and  preparing  large  blocks 
of  ^oue  and  marble ;  smiths  forges  were  at  work  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  the  whole  court  is  sorrotmded  by  a  gallery  and 
dovblo  tier  of  work-shops,  in  whkh  were  brush^makers,  tai^ 
lors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  all  at  their  several  occupations, 
labouring  not  only  to  defray  to  the  public  the  expenses  of 
tbeir  confinement,  but  to  provide  thd  means  of  their  own 
InmoBt  snbsiBtence  for  the  future.  I  passed  thi'oagh  the 
shops,  and  paused  a  moroeat  in  the  gallery  to  look  down  on 
the  scene  below :  it  had  none  of  the  usual  features  of  a  pri- 
son-house, neither  the  hardened  profligacy  which  scoffs  down 
its  own  sense  of  guilt,  nor  the  hollow-eyed  sorrow  which 
wastes  in  a  living  death  of  onavailing  expiation :  thero  was 
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BOOK  neither  the  clank  of  chains,  nor  yell  of  execration,  but  a  hard- 
working body  of  men,  who,  though  separated  by  justice  from 
'society,  were  not  supposed  to  have  lost  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  human  nature :  they  were  treated  as  rational  beings 
operated  upon  by  rational  motives,  and  repaying  this  treat- 
ment  by  improved  habits,  by  industry,  and  by  submission. 
They  had  been  profligate,  they  were  sober  and  decent  in  be- 
haviour; they  had  been  idle,  they  were  actively  and  usefully 
employed ;  they  had  disobeyed  the  laws,  they  submitted  (arm- 
ed as  they  were  with  all  kinds  of  utensils,)  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  turnkey,  and  the  bairier  of  a  single  grating. 
The  miracle  which  worked  all  this  was  humanity,  addressing 
their  self-love  through  their  reason.  I  envied  America  this 
system :  1  felt  a  pang  that  my  own  country  had  neither  tbo 
glory  to  have  invented,  nor  the  emulation  to  have  adopt- 
ed it.*** 

When  the  principles  of  the  new  system  {a)  of  prison  disci- 
pline were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  1787,  tliey  wer« 
considered  as  the  scheme  of  a  humane  heart  misled  by  a  wild 
and  visionary  imagination,  such  as  it  was  impossible,  fronoi 
the  nature  of  man,  ever  to  realize.  The  trial  was  made,  how- 
ever, after  much  opposition,  in  1790.  The  eventual  success 
of  the  system  has  vanquished  the  prejudices  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  enemies,  and  the  prison  of  Philadelphia  is  be- 
come a  model  for  those  of  the  other  States.  According  to 
the  regulations,  the  criminal,  on  coming  into  gaol,  is  bathed 
and  clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and  care  is  afterwards  taken 
to  make  him  keep  his  person  clean.  The  prisoners  sleep  on 
the  floor  in  a  blanket,  about  thirty  in  one  room,  witli  a  lamp 
always  burning,  so  that  the  keeper  has  always  a  view  of  tiie 
apartment.  They  take  their  meals  with  strict  regularity* 
by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  in  silence.  Their  food  consists 
of  bread,  beef,  (in  small  quantity)  molasses,  potatoes,  mush, 
and  rice.    Spirits  and  beer  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the 

*  HalPs  TraTels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  p.  302. 

(a)  [The  account  here  given  of  the  success  of  this  *<  system'^  is  much  too  fa- 
vourable.  The  expectations  of  the  benevolent  individuals  by  whose  influence  it 
was  inuoduced,  have  not  been  realized.  See  the  article  Peniimiiaryf  in  the 
Jm$rican  Ediiion  of  thtNtw  Edinhuryih  Encyelopediajy^KM,  En. 
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prison  ivallR*  There  is  a  sick-roonit  bat  from  the  regularity  book 
of  their  lives,  disease  is  extremely  rare*  Work  suitable  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  is  assigned  them,  and  an' 
account  opened  with  each.  They  are  charged  with  their 
board  and  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  bj  the  State,  and  expense 
of  prosecution,  and  are  credited  for  their  work.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  time  of  servitude  half  the  amount  of  the 
sum  left,  if  any,  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  paid  to 
them.  As  the  board  is  low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the 
working  hours  greater  than  among  mechanics,  they  easily 
earn  more  than  their  expenses.  On  several  occasions  the 
balance  paid  to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  100 
dollars;  in  one  instance  it  was  150;  and  from  10  to  40 
dollars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  at  which  the  convict  has  been  employed,  or  from  bis 
weakness,  his  labour  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
charges  against  him,  he  is  furnished  with  money  to  bear 
his  expenses  home  to  his  place  of  residence.  The  price  of 
boarding  is  16  cents  (about  9d.)  a  day.  Corporal  punish* 
ment  is  prohibited  on  all  occasions,  the  keepers  carrying  no 
weapon,  not  even  a  stick ;  but  reliance  is  placed  for  the 
correction  of  hardened  criminals  chiefly  on  the  terrors  of 
solitary  confinement.  The. cells  for  this  purpose  are  six 
feet  by  eight,  and  nine  feet  high :  light  is  admitted  by  a 
small  window,  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  person  con- 
fined. No  conversation  can  take  place  but  by  vociferation, 
and  as  this  would  be  heard,  it  would  lead  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  time  of  punishment  The  prisoner  is  therefore 
abandoned  to  the  gloomy  severity  of  his  own  reflections. 
His  food  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day. 
No  nature  has  been  found  so  stubborn  as  to  hold  out  against 
this  punishment,  or  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  Some  vete- 
rans in  vice  have  declared  their  preference  of  death  hy  the 
gallows  to  a  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment. 
Finally,  as  a  security  against  abuses,  visiting  inspectors  at- 
tend the  prison  at  least  twice  a- week,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  of  its  economy,  hear  the  grievances,  and  receive  the 
petitions  of  the  prisoners,  lay  monthly  reports  before  the 
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MO^  Board  of  Control,  airi  in  every  point  insure  the  rcgnlari- 
'**^^*  ty  of  the  system.  As  punishments  are  but  necessary  evils, 
and  however  judiciously  conducted  will  not  deliver  society 
from  crime,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best  devised 
plan  should  give  universal  satisfaction*  Accordingly  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  this  system,  and  its  mildness 
has  been  reprei»ented  as  a  temptation  to  guilt.  But  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  United  States  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  has  diminished  crime,  while  it  has  saved  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  and  suffering  to  the  criminal,  and  in 
short,  that  it  is  i*ecommended  by  souitd  policy  as  much  as 
by  humanity. 

Pennsylvania  unites  in  a  more  equal  degree  than  any  of 
its  associates,  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  with  the 
commercial    character.     The  methods  of   improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  manures, 
and  all  the  leading  branches  of  husbandry,  are  said  to  be 
better  understood  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the   United   States.     Among  its  manufactures  those  of 
iron,  established  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
AUegbanies,  are  considerable  in  amount,  and  progressive- 
ly increasing,  in  consequence  of  local  advantages  of  tbe 
place,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  abuxMiant  mines  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  has  great  facilities  for  the  transports- 
tbn  of  its  products  by  the  Ohio.     According  to  the  amount 
of  its  exports,  (in  1820,)  Pennsylvania  holds  the  third  place 
among  tbe  States  of  the  LFnion,  New  Tork  occupying  the  ftrst, 
and  Massachusetts  the  second.     The  capital  too,  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  scientific 
characters,  and  men  of  letters  in  the  United  States,  prints 
and  circulates  a  greater  number  of  books,  journals^  maps, 
and  engravingss  than  any  other  city  in  America.    Its  me- 
dical institution  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  short  time  to  rival  tbe  best  medical  schools  in  Europe. 
The  State  is  but  indiSerently  supplied  with  common  scboda, 
and  tbe  people,  especially  those  of  Gierman  and  Swedish 
origin,  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the  New  Englanders. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representatives,  elected  by  the  whole  mtAe  population  of  Soo^ 
full  age.  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1820  wa9  ^^^^ 
1,049*458.     Area  43,950  square  rnile^.  - 

W|iat  holds  true  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  State,  Manners  in 
may  bo  applied  to  those  of  the  middle  States  generall^s  g  *  ™*»<*<^*® 
and  piay  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  best  society  in  Ame» 
rica.  In  *JI*ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  people  gene-» 
rally  are  perhaps  less  intelligent  tlian  in  Massachusetts, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  pertinacious  and  intolerant* 
Though  persons  in  genteel  circumstances  abound  in  Phila- 
delphia, society  has  not  yet  attained  those  graces  and  that 
^finement  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  highest  class-* 
es  in  Europe*  •*  By  society,'*  says  a  traveller  already 
quoted,  **  I  mean  the  art  of  combining  social  qualities  so 
as  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  rational  enjoyment: 
this  supposes  a  common  stock  of  ideas  on  subjects  general- 
ly interesting,  and  a  manner  of  giving  them  circulation,  by 
which  the  self-love  of  each  may  be  at  once  roused  and  sa- 
tisfied. Public  amusements,  the  arts,  and  such  literary  and 
philosophical  topics,  as  require  taste  and  sensibility,  with* 
out  a  fatiguing  depth  of  erudition,  a  morality  rather  grace- 
ful than  austpre,  and  a  total  absence  of  dogmatism  on  all 
subjects,  constitute  many  of  the  materials  fur  such  an  inter- 
course. In  Philadelphia  public  amusements  are  nothing ; 
tlie  fine  arts  are  little  considered,  because  every  man  is  suf* 
ficiently  occupied  with  hisown  business.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, questions  of  mere  speculation  in  literature  or  philosophy 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time ;  in  morality  every 
tiling  is  precise;  in  religion  all  is  dogma.  It  may  seem 
strange  th^t  a  people  so  generally  well  informed  as  the 
Americans,  should  be  so  little  sensible  to  literary  enjoy- 
ments; not  less  curious  is  it,  that  the  freest  people  upon 
earth  should  be  straight-laced  in  morality,  and  dogmatical 
ju  religion.  A  moment's  consideration  will  solve  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency.  The  Americans  read  for  improvement 
and  to  make  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge : 
they  collect  honey  for  the  hive,  not  to  lavish  its  sweet- 
ness in  social  inteircourse :  hence  the  form  is  less  consider- 
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BOOK  ed  than  the  matter ;  but  it  is  the  form  which  is  principally 
the  subject  of  taste.  Again  piquancy  in  conversation  sup- 
'  poses  a  certain  persiflage,  a  latitude  in  opinion,  which  al- 
lows every  thing  to  be  said  on  every  subject,  provided  it  is 
said  well.  This  kind  uf  freedom,  which  appertains  per- 
haps to  a  corruption  of  existing  institutions,  is  singularly 
inapplicable  to  a  country  in  which  all  moral  duties  are  po- 
sitive; and  whatever  is  positive  admits  neither  of  specula- 
tion nor  discussion.  The  American,  silent  and  reflecting^ 
occupies  himself  very  little  with  the  effect  of  what  he  says* 
^*  BriUer  daris  la  sodeUf*^  is  to  him  an  unmeaning  phrase; 
his  politeness  is  no  reflection  of  bis  feelings,  but  an  artificial 
form  he  has  borrowed  to  hide  a  vacuum ;  and  what  should 
have  induced  a  sensible  people  to  borrow  a  trapping  so  un- 
suited  to  their  character?  the  vanity,  probably,  to  rival 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  manners  as  well  as  in  arts  and 
power.  Accomplishments  among  females  are  in  the  same 
predicament  with  politeness  among  the  males;  they  are  cul- 
tivated upon  a  principle  of  vanity  to  imitate  the  ladies  of 
Europe;  but  they  seldom  enrich  the  understanding,  or  give  ele- 
gance to  the  manners.^  I'his  applies  however  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  superior  to  those  of  any  European  country  in 
everything  relating  either  to  morals  or  conduct  Their 
situation  denies  them  refinement ;  but  they  never  betray  that 
clownish  and  downcast  air  which  marks  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  the  old  world.  They  are  better 
informed,  and  more  active  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  more 
independent  in  their  circumstances;  they  have  that  reliance 
on  themselves  which  gives  to  their  manners  the  charm  of 
being  unconstrained  and  natural,  and  that  manliness  of 
character  and  self  respect  which  elevates  them  above  mean 
practices  and  degrading  vices.  An  American  artisan  or  la- 
bourer dees  not  feel  that  rank,  office,  or  wealth,  is  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  oiien  his  lips.  He  never  forgets  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  that  those  around  him  are  nothing  more. 

•  H^Ws  Travels,  page  Z90, 
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Ddaware  is  the  (a)  least  populous  State  in  the  UnioDf  and   book 
tiie  mnallest  in  extent  except  Rhode  Island.    Its  soil  is  bat   ^■'^^^^^ 
moderately  fertile ;  it  has  little  shipping ;  but  its  manufiEic- 
tures  are  considerable.    Area  2060  square  miles.    Popula- 
tion 72,749  in  18£0. 

In  our  progress  southward,  Maryland  is  the  first  State  Maryland. 
in  which  slavery  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  slaves  are  few 
in  number,  and  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  system  of  husbandry  peculiar  to  the  southern  States 
begins.  The  staple  of  Maryland  is  tobacco,  a  plant  to 
which  the  farmers  of  the  States  farther  north  are  almost 
strangers,  and  which  is  here  cultivated  by  the  labour  of 
slaves.  The  negroes  work  in  sets;  the  seed  is  sown  in 
beds  of  fine  mould,  and  transplanted  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  plants  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  are  tilled  and  kept  continually  free 
from  weeds.  When  as  many  leaves  have  shot  out  as  the 
soil  will  nourish  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken 
off  to  prevent  its  growing  higher.  It  is  carefully  kept  clear 
of  worms,  and  the  suckers  which  put  up  between  the  leaves, 
are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  per- 
fection, which  is  in  August.  When  the  leaves  turn  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be  spotted,  the  plant  is  cut 
down,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having  sweated  in  heaps 
over  night.  When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling, 
the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
packed  for  exportation  in  hogsheads  containing  800  or  900 
pounds.  No  suckers  or  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be 
merchantable.  About  6000  plants  yield  1000  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

Maryland,  considering  its  extent  and  population,  ranks 
high  as  a  commercial  State.  Its  commercial  capital,  Bal- 
timore, has  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.    In  1750  it 

(a)  [By  the  last  census,  that  of  1820,  the  population  of  Delaicare  exceeded  thnt 
^nUinoi*,  and  also  that  of  Missouri,  j — Am.  Ed. 
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eoM6iM<6d  of  bdf  II  doK(h»  of  hotiseii  buHt  tonHA  fti^  BMtf  of 
th^  bby ;  iff  1790  H9  pdpdbitioit  Was  ld,dOS,  ititS  itf  16<M»^ 
'eZn^BSi    It  hAd  an  exedknt  ii^fboor,  and  a  gt*ait^  MHittttV 
of  cAiipping  tlitttt  any  pbti  iti  the  Uoited  States^  ^c&pi  If  «^ 
York  and  Boston.    Its  merchants  are  dkfiti^ilf^MJ  Wf  Iw^ 
iMM^y^  polished  amftiMn^  an  extraordtfiary  spirt!  ofeitt^r- 
pti^ttf  and  a  strong  dttaehnfient  to  repobtieitn  printlpleSj 
Maryland  tv^s  fli*st  setlk^^l  by  a  colony  of  C((th6lic«  in  l€349 
who  had  the  credit  of  establishing  a  ftiU  tH^ll^Otti  loletMiott 
at  an  earty  peiriod.    It  still  contains  a  gi^eat^p  MtiibM'  «t 
persons  of  this  denominatioii^  than  ad  the  other  ^ates  pitb 
together.    Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  governni«nt»  con4fliris 
^^0  itrbttbitants^    The  population  of  t%e  State  ih  nm  w«^ 
4i&r, S59,  including'  1 07,398  slares.    Avfim  lO^Md  sifluMi 
miles. 
Virginia.        Ftr^wtfl,  the  first  in  order,  and  the  most  p*W€lrful  aoA 
populous  of  the  southern  Stnte^,  included  a  stfrfi^e^  Mi^ 
than  that  of  Etigl&nd^  aind  greatly  diversified  in  §&»  itM 
climate.    The  e^astern  coast  i»  f^r  and  stfndy,  find  niHrttr 
unhealthy ;  the  valleys  between^  the  ridge&  &1  the  Allegftah 
nies  are  fertile  and  salttbrfous^  and  hibaibited  by  an  miiom- 
monly  falf  and  vigor oo^  race  of  men^    West  of  tbd  a^Mi- 
tains  the  cRmate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.    The  ^>f/jptt 
country  raises  excellent  wheat;  tobacco  is  eltensfviely  cul- 
tivated between  tidewater  and  the  mountains ;  an^rice^,  With 
some  cotton,  grows  near  the  coast.  The  firdt  cirilizetf  settle* 
ment  made  in  the  United  States,  was  on  James  Rrver,  in  tliis 
State,  in  1607.  The  advtnturers,  who  increased  frbm'yeatr  to 
year,  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  fema!(^, 
to  import  wives  by  order^  as  they  imported  merchaMize^ 
It  is  recorded  that  ninety  girls,  <<  young  and  uncorlii]^'' 
cameto  tiie  Virginia  market  in  16£a,  and  sixty  in  16dl9  all 
of  whom^  foond  a  ready  sale.    The  price  of  each,  at  fii^^ 
was  100  pounds  of  tdiacco,  but  afterwai^s  rose  to  ISO.'^^ 
^Vliat  the  prime  cost  was  in  England  is  not  stated; 
The  illustrious  Washington,  the  brightest  model  of  a 
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pfttriet  in  ancient  or  modltrn  timeA,  wai9  a  native  of  Virgt- 
nit,  which  boasts  of  giving  four  Presidents  to  the  United 

States  out  of  ftme  who  have  hetil  ottce  sinre  the  present 

constiUMion  was  estabtishecl.  Washington  was  hum  ha 
1739*  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  1:775f  elected  Pro* 
sident  in  1789 ;  he  retired  flrom  that  office  i»  1797,  and  died 
in  1799. 

Yirginra  is  but  indifferently  supplied  witti  the  meaas  off 
education;  bat  in   1811  the  legislature  set  apart  a  snn^ 
which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  grants  to  a  raillsMi 
ef  doliarst  for  founding  schoolst  academies,  and  a  aai^ 
▼ersity.    If  the  latter  is  estabHshed  on  the  large  and  com«> 
prebensive  phin  pre^cted,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
tofltitntions  of  the  kind,  (a)  Virginia  is  deficient  hi  ohurohes^ 
bat  religion  is  making  progress.    The  most  considcral>llB 
sects  are  the  Baptists  and  Methodists.    The  Presbyterian^ 
Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  are  next  in  numbers.  The  Vip- 
gittians  are  firm  repnUicans,  polite,  frank,  hospitable,  gjRne-* 
roos,  and  high-spirited ;  but  they  are  accused  of  pride,  indo- 
lence, irascibility,  and  other  bad  qualities,  nourished  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.    Estimating  by  the  amount  of  its  eao- 
ports,  in  1920,  Virginia  holds  only  the  eighth  rank  araaa^ 
the  commercial  States.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  tohae-' 
CO,  floor,  Indian  corn,  pork,  lumber^  coals.  Its  nanofaotniteo 
are  chiefly  domestic,  except  tliose  uf  iron,  leadv  anilf  smaU 
anns,  which  are  oh  a  considerable  scale.    Riehsnond^  tiio 
chief  town,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  faUsoC  James  Rivei^ 
and  contained  12,06'7  inhabitants  in  ISSOw    The  population; 
ofthe  State  in  1790^  was  747,610,  and  fn  ld£Oy  U065^6, 
the  latter  number  including  425,153  slaves.    Areai  64^000' 
square  miles. 

Between  Maryland  and  Virginia  lies  the- FederaMNstriei  Federal 
of  Columbia,  comprehending  a  space  of  ten  miles  sqimre^  ''^'^"^^* 
which  forms  the  seat  of  the  federal  governments  and  is  placed, 
under  its  exclusive  at^thority.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this* 
district,  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  Potomac  and  amother 

(a)  [The  University  of  Virginia  was  organized  in  March,   1825,  and  by  tlift 
^ptember  following  it  had  admitted  116  students.] — Am.  Ep. 
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r  BOOK    stream,  is  the  city  of  Washingtoiif  the  nooiinal  capital  of  the 


United  States.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  public  edi- 
fices, and  the  large  squares  and  areas,  generally  occapy  sites 
which  command  extensive  prospects.  Ships  of  burden  can 
come  up  to  the  town  ;  and  by  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
the  city  communicates  with  an  extensive  and  fertile  back 
country.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  slow  growth 
of  Washington  has  disappointed  the  Americans  much.  The 
population  of  the  Federal  City  in  1820  was  only  13,2479  and 
that  of  the  District,  including  Greorgetown  and  Alexandria^ 
85,039,  of  whom  6,377  were  slaves,  and  4,048  free  persons 
of  colour.  The  Capitol  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is  allowed 
to  be  a  very  fine  building.  It  contains  chambers  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  apartments  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  national  library,  &c. 
The  President's  house  is  a  handsome  building,  furnished  at 
the  public  expense,  and  especially  appropriated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
North  Mrth  Carolina  resembles  Virginia  in  climate,  soil,  and 

the  character  of  its  population.  The  alluvial  tract  along  the 
coast  is  low,  sandy  and  barren,  abounding  in  swamps,  which 
produce  cedars.  The  coast  is  covered  hy  a  line  of  sand  banks» 
which  render  access  to  the  bays  and  rivers  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  The  potato 
is  indigenous  in  this  State,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed from  hence  to  Ireland  in  1587  or  1588.*  The  North 
Carolinians  are  mostly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  or  four  miles  from  each  other  on  their  plantations. 
In  the  upper  country  they  are  farmers.  There  is  no  general 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  but  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  morals  and  religion,  has  been  making  pro- 
gress since  the  late  war.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Senate  elected  by  the  landholders,  and  a  house  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  all  that  pay  taxes.  The  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Presbyterians,  are  the  predominant  sects.  This 
State  has  few  manuractures  except  of  the  domestic  kind ;  and 
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its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the  other  States.  Population  in  book 
1790,  393,751,  and  in  1820,  638,8£9.  Area  43,300  sqaare  ^"^ 
miles.  


8om$h  Carolina  exhibits  the  character  peculiar  to  the  South 
slare  States,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other   ^^  ^°^ 
section  of  the  Union.    The  planters  are  the  most  opulent 
of  their  class,  and  it  is  only  in  tliis  State  that  the  slaves  ex- 
ceed the  free  inhabitants  in  number.     To  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  is  Iow»  flat, 
sandy,  and  unhealthy.    The  rivers  here  are  bordered  with 
marshes,  in  which  are  produced  large  crops  of  rice.    Above 
this,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  fertile 
country,    beautifully  diversified    with  hill  and  dale^  and 
richly  wooded.     In  addition  to  many  of  the  fruits  of  fh» 
northern  States,  South  Carolina  produces  oranges,  limes, 
koions,  figs,  and  pomegranates.    The  low  country  is  uni- 
versally occupied  by  planters,  who  cultivate  the  ground 
by  slaves ;   in  the  upper  country  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  farmers,  who  work  with  their  own  hands.    Cot- 
ton, the  great  staple  of  the  State,  is  of  three  varieties. 
The  black  seed  cotton  is  grown  on   the  sea  islands,  and  in 
tiie  low  country :  it  produces  a  fine  white  fleece,  of  a  silky 
appearance,  very  strong*  and  of  a  long  good  staple.     Careen 
uclf  or  upland  cotton,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  middle  and 
upper  country,    produces    a   white    fleece,    good,  but  of 
shorter  staple,  and  inferior  to  the  other.    It  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  seed,  that,  till  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
l^n,  by  Mr.  Whitney,  it  was  not  worth  cleaning.     That 
iavention  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  southern 
States.    The  Minkeen  cotton,  raised  chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  upper  country  for  family  use,  retains  the  Nankeen  co- 
lour as  long  as  it  is  worn.    The  cultivation  of  rice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to    lands  that    admit  of   irrigation — ^to 
swamps  on  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
and  to  inland  swamps  with  reservoirs  of  water.    Inland 
plantations  yield  from  600  to  1500  pounds,  of  clean  rice 
per  acre ;  tide  plantations  from  1200  to  1500,  and  the  best 
as  high  as  2400  per  acre.    Bipe  is  sown  in  the  tide  lands 
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BOOK  about  SOth  March,  and  in  the  inland  swamps  about  the  se- 
cond week  of  April.  The  land  is  previously  turned  up  witii 
'  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  then  drilled  by  the  same  instrument 
into  trenches.  In  these  the  rice  is  sown  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  The  tide  planters  then  flow  the  fields 
with  water,  keeping  it  on  from  two  to  four  days.  Tliis 
kills  the  worm  and  starts  the  grain,  which  appears  five  or 
six  days  afterwards.  It  is  commonly  hoed  three  times  du- 
ring its  growth,  and  in  the  second  hoeing  the  grass  is  pick- 
ed up  by  the  hand  from  the  trenches,  and  the  rice  is  tiieu 
overflowed  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  As  the  water  Is  gra- 
dually drawn  oR*,  the  plants  branch,  and  on  the  number  of 
branches  depends  the  size  of  the  crop,  each  branch  produc- 
ing one  car  of  from  100  to  300  grains.  Three  months  af- 
ter sowing  it  begins  to  joint,  blossom,  and  form  the  ear.  It 
is  then  overflowed  till  harvest,  which  commences  in  the  end 
of  August  near  the  sea,  and  in  September  is  general  through 
the  State.  The  rice  grounds,  thus  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
infect  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations,  and  spread  bilious 
and  intermitting  fevers  among  the  negroes  who  labour  ihem, 
and  the  white  settlers  who  live  in  their  vicinity.  A  single 
plantation  has  often  rendered  a  considerable  town  unhealthy. 
Rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina  from  Madagascar  only 
in  1693. 

The  Carolinians,  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  combine  the  love  of 
liberty,  hospitality,  charity,  and  a  sense  of  honour^  with 
dissipation,  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  contract  debts* 
Hunting  and  dancing  are  favourite  diversions,  and  music 
is  cultivated  with  much  diligence  and  success.  The  plant- 
ers, who  form  the  leading  class,  and  have  large  incomes^ 
live  at  their  ease,  are  high  minded,  and  possess  much  of 
that  dignity  of  character  which  belongs  to  our  independent 
country  gentlemen.  The  farmers,  who  have  few  or  no 
slaves,  are  active,  industrious,  and  more  simple  in  their  man- 
ners. The  women  are  generally  well  educated,  and  many  of 
them  possess  refined  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  Tbeb 
natural  vivacity  is  tempered  by  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
discretion.    They  are  afibctionate  wives,  daughters,  and  mo- 
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tkers;  they  enjoy  prosperity  without  ostentation,  and  bear  book 
adversity  with  patience  and  dignity.  ''  Indolence,  igno- 
rance, and  dissipation/'  in  the  opinionof  Mr.  Hall,  ^  are  lead- ' 
ing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  planters  of  the  southern 
States.**  The  manners  of  the  lower  classes  are  depraved 
and  brutal ;  those  of  the  upper,  corrupted  by  power,  are  fre- 
quently arrogant  and  assuming.  Unused  to  restraint  or 
contradiction  of  any  kind,  they  are  necessarily  quarrelsome; 
and  in  their  quarrels  the  native  ferocity  of  their  hearts 
breaks  out.  Duelling  is  not  only  in  general  vogue  and 
fashion,  but  is  practised  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
vindictiveness.  ^*  It  is  usual  when  two  persons  have  agreed 
to  fight,  for  each  to  go  out  regularly  and  practise  at  a 
mark,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  during  the  interval 
which  precedes  their  meeting :  one  of  the  parties  therefore 
commonly  falls.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  the  roads,  bridges^ 
inns,  and  public  conveyances,  are  worse  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  states ;  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  are  in  a  more  backward  state;  education  and  knowledge 
are  less  generally  diffused,  and  the  press  is  much  less  ac- 
tive; there  is  less  inland  trade,  and  less  shipping  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population ;  less,  in  short,  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  of  tli^  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement 

The  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceed  those  of  any  one 
of  the  southern  States,  except  Louisiana,  which  is  properly 
the  outlet  of  the  whole  western  country.  Cotton  and  rice 
are  the  leading  articles,  after  which  may  be  classed  timber^ 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 
Charleston,  the  principal  town,  contained  £4,780  inhabitants 
iQ  1820 ;  it  is  the  most  considerable  port  for  trade  between 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  population  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  1790  was  240,073,  including  107,094  slsfixs.  In 
18S0  it  was  502,741,  including  258,475  slaves;  so  that  the 
number  of  the  latter  has  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
freemen.    Area  50,080  square  miles. 

As  there  is  a  great  uniformity  both  in  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  southern  States,  and  the  character  of 
the  population,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
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Georgia. 


Alabama. 


others  much  in  dotail.  Oeorgia9  like  tEe  State  last  de- 
scribed, consists  of  two  tracts  of  land,  an  alluvial  plain  to- 
wards the  coast,  covered  with  sands,  intermixed  with 
swamps;  and  a  rolling  upland  country  of  good  soil  to- 
wards the  mountains.  The  produce  and  exports  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  South  Carolina,  and  it  has  few  manufac- 
tures, except  of  the  domestic  kind.  Tiie  first  settlement 
in  this  State  was  farmed  in  ITSS  by  colonists  from  Britain, 
who  were  sent  out  with  a  grant  of  money  by  Parliament 
The  population  of  Georgia  in  irQO,  was  82,548,  and  in 
1820,  it  had  increased  to  340,989,  of  whom  149^656  were 
slaves,  (a)    Area  58,200  square  miles. 

Jildbama  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  State  only  in  1819. 
In  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  it  resembles  South  Ca^ 
rolina  and  Georgia ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
latter  State,  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  the  sugar  cane  is  now 
cultivated  to  some  extent  Cotton  is  the  staple.  The  State 
has  wisely  made  provision,  in  laying  out  the  public  lands,  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Population  in  1820,(6)  127,901,  of 
whom  41,859  were  slaves.  Area  50,800  square  miles. 
Mississippi.  JIRssisrippi  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent 
State,  in  1817.  The  soil,  produce^  and  climate,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  States.  Cotton  is  the  staple,  and 
sugar  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  population  was 
75,448  in  1820,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  number  in  the  State.    Area  43,350  square  miles*^ 

Louisiana  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  vast 
country  west  of  the  river  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  district  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  extendiog 
frpm  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  thirty-third  parallel,  and 
which  was  erected  into  a  State  in  1811.  The  southern 
section  of  this  State  includes  the  Delta  of  the  MississipiH. 
The  country  about  the   mouths  of  the  river  for  thirty 


Louisiana. 


(a)  [Population  of  Georgia,  io  1834,  39^899,  of  whom  170,618  were  people 
of  colour,]— ^M.  Ed, 

(()  [The  census  of  Alabama  in  1820,  as  given  abore,  was  imperfect*  It  wai 
completed  the  following  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  population  was  raited  to 
144,317 :  and  in  1894,  the  population  was  197,000.}— Am.  £p. 
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Biles  is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  co-  book 
Yered  with  a  species  of  coarse  reed  four  or  live  feet  high. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  from  a' 
ship's  roast,  >fthile  passing  the  immense  waste.  The  Mis- 
sissippi flows  upon  a  raised  ridge  or  platform,  its  two 
banks  forming  long  mounds  ^hich  are  elevated  many  feet 
aboie  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Its  waters  are  low- 
est in  October,  and  during  the  height  of  the  inundation 
ID  June,  they  flow  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  banks,  and 
cover  the  adjacent  country.  From  lat.  S^"*  to  31%  the 
breadth  of  the  overflown  lands  is  about  twenty  miles  | 
froiD  31'^  to  30%  it  is  about  forty  miles.  Below  30  the 
waters  often  cover  the  whole  country.  The  whole  extent 
of  lands  over  which  the  inundation  reaches  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  River,  is  estimated  at  10,890  square  miles  ; 
bat  within  this  surface  there  are  many  tracts  which  are 
aevfr  covered.  The  best  lands  consist  of  tlie  immediate 
banks  of  the  river  which  are  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  and  are  seldom  or  never  overflowed.  They 
are  extremely  rich,  and  sell  by  the  front  acre,  the  depth 
rf  each  tract  being  forty,  and  sometimes  eighty  acres ;  but 
only  the  twenty  acres  nearest  the  river  are  dry  enough  to 
bo  susceptible  of  cultivation.  To  protect  this  ground  fi*om 
inondation,  a  UvSCf  or  artificial  embankment  of  earth,  from 
five  feet  to  thirty  in  height  is  raised  upon  the  natural  bank 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  back 
from  the  usual  margin  of  the  water.  Each  proprietor  is 
komid  to  keep  up  the  lev6e  in  front  of  his  own  land,  and 
01  some  plantations  one-sixth  of  the  annual  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  repairing  these  works.  The  water  sometimes 
^rsts  these  artificial  barriers,  and  rushes  out  with  a  noise 
lite  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boiling  and  foaming  and 
^•ring  every  thing  before  it  When  a  breach  of  this 
kind  is  made,  which  is  called  a  errvassef  the  inhabitants^ 
for  miles  above  and  below  abandon  every  employment,  and 
''^'ten  to  the  spot,  where  every  exertion  is  made,  night  and 
^7f  to  re-establish  the  lev(« ;  but  more  frequently  the  de- 
"^tive  element  is  suffered  to  take  its  course.    The  con- 
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BOOK    sequences  are^  fhat  the  flood  overthrows  the  buildings,  and 
sweeps  away  the  crop,  and  often  the  soil,  leaving  the  snr- 
'  face  strewed  with  numerous  logs  and  trees,  which  mast  be 
destroyed  before  the  land  can  be  again  cultivated. 

The  staple  productions  of  Louisiana  are  cotton,  sugar^ 
and  rjce.  The  cotton  plantations  are  the  most  extensive^ 
but  those  of  sugar  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  lands  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  manufactures  of  the 
State  are  extremely  inconsiderable.  Its  commerce  is  great, 
and  is  daily  augmenting.  The  inhabitants  are  a  raixod 
race,  composed  of  French,  Spaniards,  Americans,  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  Africans,  and  their  descendants.  The 
planters  live  in  a  splendid  and  luxurious  style :  the  farmers 
enjoy  a  rough  abundance,  are  brave  and  hospitable,  but  un- 
polished. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and,  till  181£,  there  was  no  Protestant  church  in  the 
State.  Dancing,  gambling,  and  theatrical  amusemenfa 
were  common  after  the  morning  mass  on  Sundays.  Lau- 
dable efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  increase  the  means 
of  education,  which  have  hitherto  been  deplorably  neglect- 
ed. Of  the  French  inhabitants  not  one  in  ten  can  read. 
New  Orleans,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  coarae 
of  the  river.  The  French  language  is  used  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  English  now  predominates.  Of 
five  newspapers,  three  are  printed  in  English,  and  two  in 
both  languages.  In  the  legislature,  which  consists  of  two 
Houses,  elected  by  all  the  male  population  of  full  age^  the 
French  and  English  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced 
in  1818,  the  former  having  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  latter  in  the  Senate.  New  Or- 
leans had  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  1800,  and  27,176  ia 
1820.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  four  months  of  the  year, 
but  enjoys  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  being  the  natoral 
entrepot  for  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest 
and  richest  valley  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  steaiP 
boats^  of  which  there  wcro  74  on  the  Mississippi  in  1 S9S, 
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Jiaa  greatly  fkcilitated  its  communication  with  Ohio»  Illi-    book 
noiSf  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  whence  it  receives  vast  quan-  ^^'^^^^* 
titles  of  raw  produce  and  lumber.    The  exports  of  the  State  "■"^—^ 
in  1820  amounted  to  7^382,000  dollars.    The  population  in 
the  same  year  was  153,4079  of  whom  69,064  were  slaves. 
Area  48,000  square  miles. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  hPAlthful,  and  beau-  Tenoessee.. 
ful  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  fre-e  of  the  barren,  sandy 
tracts,  and  great  swamps  so  common  in  the  States  of  the 
south,  and  enjoys  a  richer  soil  and  better  climate  than 
those  of  the  noi*tii.  Its  surface  is  partly  undulating,  and 
partly  mountainous.  The  blighting  north-easterly  winds  are 
never  felt  here,  and  those  of  the  north-west  very  rarely. 
Vegetation  commences  about  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  New 
Baflapahire,  and  continues  six  weeks  later.  The  State  is 
watered  by  two  noble  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  are  scarcely  ever  frozen,  and  afford  a  great 
extent  of  boat  navigation.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp, 
and  maize,  are  the  leading  articles  of  raw  produce.  Its 
manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  except  tliose  of  iron  and 
nitre.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  dwellings,  towns,  and 
^rtifications,  with  mounds,  barrows,  utensils,  and  images, 
are  found  in  this  State,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  prime  qua- 
Uty»  and  well  situated  for  water.  The  venerable  forests 
which  now  flourish  over  the  spots  where  these  relics  are 
found,  demonstrate  that  the  people  to  whom  they  owe  their 
origin,  had  evacuated  the  country  at  least  five  hundred,  and 
more  probably  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  population  of 
Tennessee  In  1790  was  35,691,  and  in  1820  it  was  422,813, 
id  whom  72,157  were  slaves.    Area  41,300  square  miles. 

KesUncky  is  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  Tennessee  Kentucky, 
but  is  rather  less  mountainous,  and  has  perhaps  a  greater 
proportion  of  fertile,  arable  land.  The  Ohio  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  affords  it  an  easy  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  greatest  natural  disadvantage  of  this 
State  is  the  failure  of  most  of  the  streams  during  the  sum* 
mer.  Kentucky  was  first  explored  about  1750,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1773.    Its  chief  agricultural 
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B00&    productions  are  wheatf  tobacco*  Indian  oom,  hemp,  rjtf 
I.XXX.    {||,|]^  i^  ^  small  extent,  cotton.    Vineyards  have  been  ibuiid 

'  '  to  succeed.  Since  the  late  war  its  manufactures  have  in- 
creased greatly.  The  people^  who  consist  of  emigrants 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  are  brave,  frank,  and  hospitable;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  too  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling,  and  to 
show  a  ferocious  and  revengeful  spirit  in  their  quarrels. 
The  state  of  education  is  rather  backward,  and  that  of  reli* 
gion  not  much  better.  The  most  numerous  denominations 
are  tlie  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists.  The 
Kentuckians,  possessing  a  sanguine,  speculative  spirit,  were 
deeply  infested  with  the  passion  for  banking*  which  spread 
like  an  epidemic  frenzy  through  the  United  States  some 
years  ago.  No  less  than  fifty-four  banks  were  incorporated 
between  1807  and  1819,  in  a  district  containing  only  half  a 
million  of  inliabitants.  These  establishments,  after  inan- 
dating  the  State  with  fictitious  paper  currency,  became 
nearly  all  insolvent,  and  produced  incalculable  distress  and 
confusion  in  the  country.'it^ 
There  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  works  spread  over  this 

/  State,  which  prove  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  thickly 

inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  superior  to  the  existing 
Indians  in  arts  and  Icnowledge,  who  had  either  migrated 
to  the  south  or  been  destroyed.  One  of  these  works  con- 
sists of  an  ancient  fortification  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
embracing  fourteen  acres,  and  extremely  well  preserved. 
The  walls  in  some  places  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  high, 
thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  on  the  top  broad  enough  for 
a  loaded  waggon  to  pass.  Two  parallel  walls  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  280  yards  long,  project  westward  from  one 
angle,  and  form  a  covered  way  communicating  with  a  riva- 
let.  Other  two  covered  ways  of  the  same  kind  communicate 
with  streams  on  the  other  sides.  The  construction  of  the 
fort  shows  that  it  must  have  been  built  by  men  accustomed 
to  labour,  possessing  considerable  science  in  the  business  of 

^  $eft  Fiinf  8  Tetters  from  Afnerica,  Ko.  10. 
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fiM-tificationsy  and  iiho  probably  had  iron  tools.  As  <iie  MOK 
ground  is  now  covered  with  the  second  or  third  growth  of 
waod»  it  is  plain  that  the  work  roost  belong  to  a  pretty*""^ 
ancient  period.  A  greater  quantity  of  the  remains  of  the 
mainoioth  have  been  discovered  in  Bigbone  valley  in  this 
state,  than  in  any  other  part  uf  North  America.  The  pcqiula-* 
tion  of  Kentucky  in  1790  >»as  73,677,  and  in  1820  it  was 
564,3179  including  126,732  slaves.  Area  39,000  square 
mii^. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  state  of  Ohio  declines  to  the  Ohio, 
northern  lakes ;  the  other  three  fourths  to  the  Ohio.  The 
sarface  of  the  former  is  generally  flat,  and  frequently 
Duuvby ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rolling  and  uneven,  and  beau- 
tifally  diversified  ^ith  round  topped  hills,  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  which  bears  a  rich  growth  of  wood.  The  coun- 
try is  at  the  same  time  watered  by  many  fine  streams  navi- 
gable for  boats;  it  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  climate;  and 
as  slavery  does  not  exert  its  demoralizing  influence  here 
upon  society,  the  state  presents  greater  advantages  to  agri- 
cultural settlers  than  any  other  in  the  western  ti^rritories. 
It  has  accordingly  advanced  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
already  outstrips  Kentucky  in  population,  though  it  was  not 
settled  so  early  by  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  average 
produce  of  farming  land  in  this  state,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio  generally,  is  forty  bushels  of  maize  per  acre,  twen- 
ty-two of  wheat,  twenty-six  of  rye^  thirty-five  of  oats^  thir- 
^  of  barley,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  tobac- 
co.* The  latter  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Ohio  for  domestic  use.  The  simtlieast  parts  of  this  state 
possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  pit  coal,  ^hich  will  facili* 
tate  the  growth  of  manufactures.  I'hose  hitherto  establish- 
ed are  chiefly  do^nestic.  Protrtes,  or  large  tracts  of  ground 
naturally  destitute  of  wood,  abound  here,  and  in  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
tiiis  state,  and  of  Indiana  and  Illinois^  they  occupy  three- 

^  James's  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Tol.iil.p.  199. 
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BOOK  fanrtbs  of  tlie  surface.  The  Ohio  and  its  larger  tributaries 
^^^■E^E^  are  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year,  except  from  the  begis* 
*  Bing  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  pa»- 
sa(^  18  obstructed  by  ice.  During  the  height  of  the  swell 
from  March  to  June,  large  vessels  ascend  as  far  as  Muietta 
and  even  Pittsburg.  Many  mounds,  embankments,  and 
other  monuments  of  an  ancient  population  are  found  in  tiiis 
state  as  well  as  Kentucky;  but,  like  the  others,  they  are 
merely  of  earth,  and  not  a  single  column,  or  brick,  or  hewn 
atone,  has  been  discovered.  Cincinnati,  situated  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  this  state,  is  the  largest  town  west  of 
the  Allegbanies;  it  contained  9642  inhabitants  in  1880.  (a) 
In  this  state,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  section  in  each 
township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  lands  is  set 
apart  for  the  encouragement  of  education.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  an  industrious,  moral,  and  orderly  yeofiCf 
with  much  intelligence  and  enterprise.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligious sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  biennial- 
ly^  and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen  annually  by  all 
the  males  of  full  age.  The  population  in  1790  was  estimat* 
ed  at  no  more  than  3000,  and  in  18S0  it  amounted  to  581»- 
4S4.  Area  38,500  square  miles.  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1803. 
Indiana.  Indiana  resembles  Ohio  so  closely  in  climate,  soil,  aita* 
ation,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  render  any 
detailed  description  unnecessary.  It  was  admitted  into  tl» 
Union  as  an  independent  State  in  1816.  Its  population  in 
1800  was  5641,  and  in  1820,  147,178.  Area  36,250  sqaars 
miles. 

lUinais. — For  the  same  reason  we  shall  speak  of  lUinmg 
very  concisely.  The  land  of  this  state  is  similar  in  quafi* 
ty  to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  except  that  its  surface  is 
generally  more  level,  and  less  abundantly  wooded.  At 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskias,  and  at  Y incennes,  in  Indiana,  set* 
tlements  were  formed  about  150  years  ago  by  some  French- 


Illinois. 


(a)  [Population  in  1823,  11,417.]— Au.  Ep. 
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BMB,  who  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  were  foond   MSK 
almost  at  the  same  level  of  barbarism,  when  the  Ameri-  '****• 
cans,  in  their  progress  westward,  broke  in  upon  their  iso-  "■"■■■■"• 
kited  abodes.    Both  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  excellent  com 
countries,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  yields  lead,  iron,  coaV 
and  salt  in  considerable  abundance.    Illinois  was  created 
an  independent  State  in  1818.    The  population  in  1820  was 
55,21 1.  (a)     Area  59,000  square  miles. 

The  State  of  Missotiri  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  c^MiBscmri. 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly  in  the  northern  parts,  and  in 
the  south  it  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 
It  contains  still  less  wood  than  Illinois,  but  has  a  fertile  soil 
generally,  and  a  climate  equally  temperate.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  district  100  miles  long  by 
40  broad,  containing  most  productive  mines  of  lead,  of 
which  forty-five  are  actually  worked,  and  yield  annually 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  of  excellent  quality.  Th^ 
state,  which  has  unhappily  legalised  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry, was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821.  its  population 
in  1820  was  66,586,  including  10,222  slaves.(fr)  Area 
60,300  square  miles. 

To  this  short  account  of  the  twenty-four  States  which 
compose  the  federal  body,  and  send  members  to  the  national 
legislatnre,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  those  dis- 
tricts, called  TtrritorieSf  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  Territories, 
kind  includes  those  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  United 
States  claim  the  right  of  sov«-eignty,  though  inhabited  only 
by  Indians.  Of  these  there  are  three,  the  JWf A-  West  Ter- 
ritory, JIRssouri  Territory,  (distinct  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri,) and  the  Western  Territory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  other  kind  includes  districts  in  which  civilized  settle- 
ments have  commenced,  but  the  inhabitants  not  having 
reached  the  number  of  40,000,  which  entitles  them  to  form 
a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  to  send  members  to  Con- 
Co)  [Population  In  1825,  72,817.] — Am.  Ed. 
(^)  [Popolation  of  Missouri  in  1824,  no,677,  including  13,330  slaves,]— AM.  Ed, 
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BOOK  grensy  ttioy  are  governed  bjr  a  provisional  If gislatorct  upon 
^1*'^^^'-  whose  proceedings  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  negative.  They  have  also  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  has  the 
right  of  spealcing,  but  not  of  voting.  Except  in  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance,  these  provisional  go%ernroents  are 
formed  very  nearly  upon  the  model  of  tlie  old  charters  grant- 
ed by  Britain  to  the  American  colonies.  There  are  three 
territories  of  this  description.  Florida,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas. 

Florida.  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in 
1821,  and  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  perfects  their 
southern  frontier,  and  removes  a  hostile  [lower  from  a  po- 
sition which  exposed  them  to  atta(*k.  The  country  Is  low 
and  sandy,  and  interspersed  with  swamps,  but  it  contains 
some  good  soil,  and  abounds  in  live  oak,  a  species  of  wood 
highly  valued  for  ship  building.  A  limestone  ridge,  ele- 
vated not  more  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea,  divides 
the  rivers  that  flow  eastward  from  those  that  flow  westward, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  peninsula, 
though  it  is  150  miles  broad.  The  most  considerable  places 
are, St.  Augustine  on  the  east  coast,  which  had  SOOO  inhabi* 
tants,  and  Pensacola  on  the  west,  which  had  2000^  both 
chiefly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  latter  is  the  best  port  in  ih» 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  population  of  Florida  was  estimated  in 
1820  at  10,000,  exclosi I e  of  Indians,  of  whom  tliere  are 
several  tribes.     Area  57,750  square  miles. 

Michl^.  Micliigan  forms  a  peninsula,  gurrounded  on  three  sides  by 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  The  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  Uppt*r  Canada,  and  though  tem|iered 
by  the  proximity  of  a  great  body  of  water,  is  severe.  The 
winter  lasts*  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
March*  The  principal  pi*oductions  are  wheat,  maize,  oats^ 
buckwheat,  barley  and  potatoes.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  not  deficient  in  fertility,  it  seems  however  to  pre- 
sent few  attractions  to  settlers ;  for  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  4762  in  1810,  had  only  increased  to  8896 
in  1820.    Area  889750  square  miles. 

Aikftiims.      Jlrkansas  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippif  between 
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Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  eastern  part  is  flat»  and  con-  book 
tains  tbe  great  swamp  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  i>3^3UU 
the  Mississippi:  the  western  part  is  uneven*  but  very  bare 
of  wood;  tlie  middle  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  low  chain 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains^  and  is  said  to  be  healthful  and 
pleasant.  This  territory  contained  14,273  inhabitants  in 
1820,  of  whom  1617  were  slaves.  Area  121,000  square 
miles. 

The  JVbrtA  West  Territory  is  situated  between  Lakes  Su-  North WTeit 
perior,  Michigan,  and  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  rigorous  '^®'"^'7* 
climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  but  thinly  wooded,  and  is 
said  to  contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  It  has  a 
few  white  inhabitants,  at  one  or  two  points,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  tbe  government  of  Michigan.  Area  144,000  square 
miles. 

Tbe  JUissouri  Territory  comprehends  the  va^t  region  si-  Mittoarr 
tuated  on  both  sides  of  that  ri\er,  bet\%een  the  State  of  Mis-  Tc"H©fy. 
souri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Of  this  territory  the  part 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  is  a  rolling  country, 
including  some  low   hills.     It  is   chequered  by  stripes  of 
woodland,  which  divide  it  into  parterres,  but  excepting  the 
grounds  contiguous  to  the  two  rivers,  nineteeii-t^eutieths 
of  the  surface  are  destitute  of  timber.    The  waters  of  the 
Missouri  are  more  loaded  with  soil  than  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  the  bottom  lands  of  tbe  former  are  rich- 
er than  those  of  the  latter.    The  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
are  clothed  in  a  deep  and  hea%y  gro'^th  of  timber  and 
aader-brusb,  to  the  distance  of  350  miles  from  its  mouth. 
As  we  ascend  beyond  this,  the  prairies  increase,  until  at 
length  the  wood  disappears,  except  at  some  few  spots.    Tbe 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  junction,  are  still  less 
Wooded  than  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  climate,  to- 
wards the  sources  of  both  rivers,  is  extremely  vigorous, 
hideed,  after  we  pass  the  meridian  of  96%  vegetation  be- 
comes less  abundant  and    vigorous,  and  the  sterility  in- 
creases as  we  advance  west >^ard.    The  hills  which  form 
^  outskirts  of  the  Ozark  mountains  subside  into  an  un- 
dalating  surface  of  great  extent,  with  nothing  to  limit  the 
^ew,  or  vary  tbe  prospect^  but  here  and  there  a  hill^  a 
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knoby  or  insidated  trtct  of  table  la|id.    These  table  lands 
^'^^  iacrease  in  namber,  and  diminish  in  size,  as  we  approach 
the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance.   They  rise  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  a(>ove  the 
common  level.    Their  sides  consist  sometimes  of  gentle 
acclivities,  hot  often  of  rugged  and   perpendicular  cllflb, 
which  forbid  all  access  to  their  summits.    They  are  com- 
posed of  secondary  sandstone,  alternating  with  breccia  or 
paddiogstone.    The   surface   between   these  elevations  is 
sometimes  covered  with    water-worn    |)ebbles,  and  gravd 
formed  of  the  debris  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  rocks ; 
but  more  generally  we  see   a   wide  waste  of  sand,  with 
patches  of  vegetable   mould,   continually   diminishing  in 
number,  till  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  to  our  view  towering 
abruptly  from  the  plains,  mingling  their  snow-clad  sum- 
mits with  the  clouds,  and  exposing  at  their  feet  a  frightful 
wilderness  of  rocks,  stones,  and  sand,  scarcely  chequered 
by  a  single  trace  of  vegetation.     In  this  desert  solitude 
the  Platte,  Kansas,  and  other  rivers,  often  spread  out  to  a 
breadth  of  one   or  two  miles,  and  in  summer  lose  their 
waters  almost  entirely.    Though  tracts  of  good  land  do 
occur,  they  are  rare ;  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water 
form  obstacles  to  settling,  which  even  American  persever- 
ance will  scarcely  surmount    With  some  few  exceptions, 
the  tract  of  country  extending  400  miles  eastward  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  may  he  pronounced  **  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and,  of  course,  uninhabitable  by  a  people  depending 
on  agriculture  for  subsistence.'^    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  numerous  streams  which  traverse  this 
district,  give  it  a  character  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
AfHcan  deserts.    At   certain  seasons    of  the  year,  these 
streams  are  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  their  sources ;  at 
other  times,  the  vegetation  which  exists  along  their  banks 
supplies  the  means  of  sustenance  to  animals;  and  at  all 
times  water  may  be  found  in  some  of  them  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  travellers.    These  deserts,  therefore,  though 
scarcely  habitable  themselves^  are  not  such  formidable  bar- 
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rimrs  to  commercial  intercourae  between  people  sitaated  on    book 
their  opposite  sides  as  those  of  Africa  and  Asia.*  i*xxx. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  on  the  eastern  side^  j^^ 
from  a  plain  which  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  about  3000  mounuaiis. 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  consist  of  ridges  and  pealLs,  the 
highest  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise 
from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  their  base,  or  from  7000  to 
IS^OOO  (eet  above  the  sea.  They  are  rugged  and  broken, 
and  though  generally  rather  barren,  they  exhibit  a  scatter- 
ing growth  of  scrabby  pines,  oak,  cedar,  and  furze,  and 
inclose  some  fertile  valleys. 

The  Watem  Territory  includes  the  country  watered  by  Western 
the  Ck>lambia  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  tract  along  '^^">^<^* 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  high  levd  plain,  in  all  parts  very 
fertile,  and  in  many  covered  with  a  growth  of  long-leaved 
pine.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  nearly  of  the  same  descrij^ 
tion;  but  the  soil,  in  the  district  nearest  the  coast,  is  subject 
to  excessive  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  the  natural  timber  is  fine.  A  fallen  fir-tree  in  the 
Columbia  valley  was  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  be  S18 
feet  in  length,  though  its  diameter  was  only  three  feet.  The 
Columbia  is  navigable  for  sloops  as  high  as  the  tide  water 
leachesy  183  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  United 
States  have  established  a  colony,(a)  which  will  probably 
800B  be  connected  with  the  settlements  on  the  Missouri  by 
a  line  of  military  posts.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  are  nu- 
Mrotts  in  the  Western  Territory,  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
clude a  population  of  80,000  souls.t  ^ 

*  James's  Expedition,  III.  223—236. 
t  Morse,  I.  p.  675. 

(a)  [The  establishment  oiAtloriOy  a  few  miles  above  tlie  moutii  of  tbe  Co/fim- 
Us,  (formerly  called  the  Ortgon)  was  formed  not  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  individuals.  There  is  now  [Jan.  1826]  a  proposition  be- 
fore Congress  for  establishing  a  settlement  in  the  country  and  a  territorial  Gim 
veroment,  to  be  called  the  TtrrUwy  of  Orf^ron.]— Am.  £i>. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

United  States  continued. — I%e  •tftor^nes.— tUintn^s  and 

Character  of  the  various  Tribes. 

BOOK  ^B  DOW  leave  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  proceed  to 
uaoLiM  survey  those  triben  of  IndJans  who  roam  over  the  vast  region 
———  fk^m  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  state  of 
savage  independence,  and  h  ho  are  evidently  destined^  at  no 
distant  day*  to  be  supplanted  by  the  continued  encroachments 
of  the  whites,  and  probably  to  disappear  entirely  from  a 
continent  of  which,  thre^  centuries  ago,  they  held  undisputed 
possession  from  sea  to  sea.  The  works  of  Major  Pike,  and 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of  various  other  travellers,  vrill 
be  our  authorities.  Taking  the  former  for  our  guide  in  the 
first  place,  we  shall  describe  briefly  the  Indians  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Sioux  is  the  terror  of  all  the 
savage  hordes,  froiti  the  river  Corbeau  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  is  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  M- 
noa  E!iantong9  or  **  People  of  the  Lake,*'  who  occupy  the 
country  from  the  Prairie  de  Chiens  to  the  Prairie  Fran- 
^aise,  are  subdivided  into  four  parties,  obeying  four  diflb^ 
ent  chiefs.     Of  all  the  Sioux^  they  aro  the  bravest  and 
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most  civiltsBed,  and  tiiey  alone  make  use  of  canoes.  They  book 
build  cabins  with  the  trunks  of  trees ;  but  though  they  prac- 
tise agriculture,  and  raise  a  small  quantity  of  maize  and 
beans,  the  wild  oats,  which  grow  spontaneously  over  all  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  continent,  chiefly  supply  them  with 
bread.  They  are  generally  provided  with  fire-arms.  The 
WoipeUmgSf  or  **  People  of  Leaves,''  wander  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Prairie  des  Fran^ais  and  the  river 
Saint  Peter.  The  Sassitongs  hunt  along  the  Mississippi 
from  the  river  St  Peter  to  the  river  De  Corbeau.  The 
erratic  band  of  the  FaneUmgs  maintains  its  independence 
in  the  vast  sblitudes  between  Red  River  and  Missouri, 
but  partly  mixed  with  the  Tetons,  who  are  dispersed 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  latter  river,  from  the  river  Du 
Cbien  to  the  country  of  the  Mahas  and  Minetares.  The 
bison  supplies  these  tribes  with  food,  clothes,  places  of 
residence,  and  saddles  and  bridles  to  their  horses,  of 
which  they  possess  vast  numbers.  The  small  band  of  the 
WasekpeeonUs  hunts  towards  the  source  of  the  river  Des 
Moines. 

The  Sioux  are  ^e  most  warlike  of  all  the  independent 
tribes  in  the  .territories  of  the  United  States.  War  is  their 
delight  They  undei'stand  the  art  of  forming  entrench- 
nnnts  of  earth  capable  of  protecting  their  wives  and  child- 
ren from  arrows  and  musket  balls,  when  exposed  to  dan- 
ger from  the  sudden  incursions  of  an  enemy.  Mercliants 
may  travel  safely  among  these  savages,  if  Ibey  avoid  offend- 
ing them  in  matters  that  touch  their  rude  ideas  of  honour. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  traveller  loses  their  esteem  by  seek- 
ing vengeance  for  an  injury  he  has  received  from  one  of 
their  tribe.  The  articles  they  sell  to  the  Americans  are 
flie  skins  of  the  tiger,  deer,  elau,  castor,  otter,  marten,  the 
white,  black,  and  gray  fox,  the  musk  rat,  and  small  rat 
Their  guttural  prnounciation,  their  prominent  cheek  bones 
and  their  features  generally,  their,  manners  and  traditions, 
cenfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,. all 
imlicate  that  they  have  emigrated  from  the  north-west  part 

vol.  v.  14 
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nooK    ^r  tiie  continent      Tfaey  write  in  hieroglypbics  like  ito 
liXxxf.  Mexicans.* 

■"""■'■^  The  Chippeways  inhabit  the  countij  on  the  wcat  and 
south  of  La^e  Superior,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Chippeway,  8t.  Croix,  iloug^,  Mississippi,  and  De 
Corbeau.  They  are  divided  like  the  Bioux  into  several 
1>ands  with  distinct  names.  The  Chippeways  and  Sioux 
carried  on  a  ferociopa  contest  with  one  another  for  two  ge- 
nerations, tiH  tb^  were  reconciled  by  Pike  in  1S05.  The 
Chippeways  have^nore  gentleness  and  docHity  of  character 
than  the  Sioux,  4)ut  more  coolness  and  resolution  in  hattie. 
The  Sioux  are  impetuous  in  their  attacks;  the  Chippewi^s 
defend  themselves  wiih  skill  and  address,  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  wUoh  is  intersect- 
ed by  a  oMittitude  xif  lakes,  rivers,  and  impassable  jnarahes* 
Tiie  latter  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  idl  provid- 
ed with  fire-arms*  while  one  half  of  the  Sioux  are  armed  en- 
ly  with  bows,  which  can  do  little  execution  in  the  woods* 
The  Chippeways  are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  u^e  ^f 
strong  liquors,  a  vice  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  tfie 
merchants,  in  order  to  obtain  their  fars  on  more  advanta- 
geoos  terms.  Among  this  Mbe  also,  hieroglyf^cs  cut  in 
wood  supply  the  filace  of  a^ritten  language. 

Travellers  describe  with  delight  the  fine  featanes  of  ib^ 
Menomenies.  Their  physiognomy  expresses  at  once  gen- 
tleness and  iHdependence.  They  have  a  clearer  ocuaipl^' 
ion  4han  the  other  indigenoas  tribes ;  large  expressive  ef40» 
fine  teeth ;  tliey  are  well  formed  and  of  middle  statare,  hl^^ 
much  intelligence^  and  a  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manp^KS. 
They  dwell  in  spacious  huts,  formed  with  red  mats,  lii^ 
those  of  the  Illinois.  Th^  repose  upon  the  skina  of  hears 
and  other  animals  killed  4n  the  chase.  They  drink  the 
syrup  of  tiw  maple.  Though  few  in  numbers,  they  sre 
respected  by  all  their  neighbours,  especially  the  Sioux  aod 
Chippeways.  The  whites  consider  them  as  frieadsand 
protectors.     They  live  chiefly  on  the  river  Meaomenie, 

^  Pike's  Travelf . 
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mi  fttCUnm  Bay  in  lake  Inltcfaifan,  but  hunt  as  far  as  the    BdoK 
IfiBmaippau    TSmij  apeak  a  particular  language,  which  the  ^^^^i* 
flmbiteB  iMft  never  learned^  but  they  all  understand  the 
Algonquin. 

Hke  If^mAagotif  who  AwtH  on  the  rivers  Wisconsin  and 
Senard,  .8|ieak  Hkm  save  (language  with  the  Ottos  of  the 
«mr  Matte,  aiid,  according  to  tiietr  own  traditions,  are  the 
iaeeodaRto  at  a  natien  arbo  ded  from  Mexico  to  escape  the 
eppMsaiMi  iof  tbe  S|NMiiavds.  fVur  150  years  they  have  lived 
inder  jlhe  fnotoctkm  of  the  Sioux,  whom  they  profess  to  re- 
gnrdas  jhrothers. 

'Ha  CUogamUSf  or  BenardSf  hunt  from  the  riv«r  bear- 
ng  their  name  to  the  Mississippi.  They  live  in  close  alH- 
•we  mUb  4he  "^acfciyjand  devxile  themselvas  to  the  culture  of 
grain,iMan8,  pelona,  bal  abov^  aH,  maiziei,  of  which  they  are 
aUeita  soldi  aone  hMidro^  ^hnsheb  annuaUy.  The  Backs,  ea- 
teUJiihad  ^poo  the  Afisstssipfii  abovjeSC  Louis,  raise  a  small 
qpantily  of  Maiae^  ibeana,  and  nelona.  The  JiyonaSf  ckisely 
aBiel  tatih -the  49aoka,  >but  less  ^^ivilized  and  less  depraved^ 
iwHivaie  m  little  grafii,  aad  push  their  hunting  excurnons 
«wi4>eyond  the  MiamarU 

Though  4fce  daatraction  of  game  in  the  civilized  parts  oF 
tbe  UnHed  States  has  induced  the  Indiana  gradually  to  re- 
tin  hfther  teok  into  the  wildemeas,  there  are  still  some 
fiuali  parties  oT'tfiem  Ihat  kii»  a»ong  the  whites.  Of  these 
M  shad  speak  very  briefly. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Onddas  live  near  the 
Inks  of  Jtbat  mutte  in  tbe  Slate  of  New  York,  where  they 
ha^  embraced  Christianityt  and  adopted  the  industrious 
hAlts  of  American  citiEens.  A  still  smaller  party  of  tiie 
'fimanrmg  reside  near  Lewistovn,  and  have  assumed  tbe 
Aarartw  of  farmers.  The  Se$ucas  and  Coffiflainters  live 
m  4he  iNTii^pira,  and  «t  the  head  ^waten  of  tbe  All^hany 
viver.  Prior  lo  l^e  late  war  <t814)  the  whole  number  of 
fcnoas  bdonging  to  Mie  flix  Nations,  once  so  powerful^  was 
CB&Med  at  16380.  Aibout  150  of  the  Mkrragansets  re- 
Aide  at  Charleston,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  a 
school,  wWch  is  soppopled  by  the  ffissionaiy  Society  «f 
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BOOK    Boston.    The  Virginia  Indians,  once  so  namerousy  are  now 
xxxxi.  reduced  to  thirty  or  forty  individuals  of  the  Notawaysy  and 
about  as  many  of  the  Pamunkeys,  who  reside  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  most  considerable  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  reside  in  the  coantry  south  of  the 
Ohio.  The  CreekSf  or  MuskogeeSf  including  the  Seminokh 
occupy  districts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  nmnber 
in  1814  was  estimated  at  dO^OOO^of  whom  5000  were  warri- 
ors. A  part  of  them  have  made  some  progress  in  agricul- 
ture and  tlie  mechanic  arts.  They  have  cultivated  fiekbf 
gardenst  inclosures,  flocks  of  cattle,  and  different  kinds  of 
domestic  manufactures^ 

The  ChoctawSf  who  inhabit  the  country  between  the 
Tazoo  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  boasted  some  years  since  of 
4041  warriors  in  forty-three  villages,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  of  this  number*  The  scarcity  of  gamc^ 
and  the  example  of  the  whites,  has  Induced  them  to  adopt 
agricultural  habits.  They  have  herds  of  swine  and  hom- 
ed cattle,  and  manufacture  their  own  clothing.  The  Cftick- 
amwSf  including  about  1000  warriors,  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Choctaws,  and  like  them,  cultivate  com, 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet  root,  and  have  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  roadi 
are  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation,  and  their  zeal  for  im- 
provement has  led  them  to  establish  a  school  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  CherokeeSp  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  mutaal 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  are  per- 
haps farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Gteorgia 
and  Alabama,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tenttessee. 
The  tribe  consisted  in  1810  of  12,400  persons,  inclttdiAg 
583  slaves,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  341  white 
persons,  of  whom  one-third  had  Indian  wives.  The  Chere- 
kees  have  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and 
domesrtic  manufactures.  They  raise  cattle  for  the  marfcetir 
ifirich  multiply  prodigiously  in  their  fertile  coantry.    In 
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1810  tbey  bad  19|500  head  of  rattle,  6100  horses,   19,600    book 
hogSy  1037  sheep,  about  500  ploughs,  30  waggons,  1600  spin-  ^^^^^i* 
ning  wheels,  467  looiAs,  13  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  3  salt- 
petre  works,  1  powder  mill,  49  smiths.    Like  the  whites, 
they  commit  the  heavier  labours  of  agriculture  to  tlieir  negro 
slaves.     Men,  women,  and  children,  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  tiie  bath,  and  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  their  per- 
801I8.  A  young  Cherokee  woman  refused  an  Amencan  suitor 
en  the  ground  that  he  was  not  clean  in  his  appearance.  The 
practice  of  ablution,  though  formerly  a  religious  rite,  is  now 
Tallied  merely  for  its  salutary  effects  on  the  body.    A  Mis- 
sionary school  was  planted  among  this  people  in  1804,  at 
which  some  hundreds  of  young  Cherokees  have  received  the 
rudiments  of  education.    The  Catawba  tribe,  who  live  near 
the  Cherokees,  mustered  1500  warriors  when  the  whites  first 
settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  have  now  only  60.    In 
Lonisiana  are  the  IfoumaSf   Opdousas,  JitakapaSf  Tunicas, 
C&ndiata$t  JUabamaSf  ApalacheSf  Pacamas,  Pascagoulas,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  formerly  numerous,  but  are  now  reduc* 
ed  to  a  feeble  remnant,  some  of  them  not  mustering  more 
tiian  a  dozen  of  warriors,  and  few  of  them  having  more 
than  100. 

Of  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
Missouri,  the  Osages  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 
They  live  chiefly  near  the  Osage  River,  and  when  Pike  vi- 
sited them,  had  1252  warriors,  and  a  total  population  of 
4019.  Tliey  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture;  they 
cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  have  a  fine  race 
of  horses  and  mules.  The  Kansas,  who  live  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  have  465  warriors  according  to  Pike,  and 
raise  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  The  Oiioes  on  the  Platte 
river,  are  reduced  to  60  warriors ;  and  of  the  JiissouriSf  who 
once  counted  their  warriors  by  thousands,  only  a  remnant  of 
ttirty  families  exist  The  Mahas,  800  in  number,  who  live 
on  the  Maha  creek,  lost  two-thirds  of  their  population  by  the 
small-pox  in  1802.  The  Pawnees,  or  Panis,  divided  into 
feqr  tribes,  include  1993  warriors,  and  6223  souls.    Higher 
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BOOK  up,  }fve  tho  Jtoif ^  3000  hi  nunnber  ;*  tike  Miadam  SM9 ; 
^xxxi.  ^0  Miaiiareen  3000 ;  andlEbe  ^tteAois^  3960^  wbo  bi(t6  ilieir 
""""*""■"  residence  near  the  9)>ringis  of  the  TeltowiAoiie  rker^  at  tlie 
Bocky  moUYitaiiid.  Fflirther  Op  are  tiM  Smike  iMuDiSt  iff 
number  8200 ;  the  CAtens  1250;  the  Tirvoj  1400;  the  JSiet 
and  £f  atpo^  3000 ;  the  Uiahs  and  Tetoivs  7000 ;  the 
ha$  and  Apeches  1 5,000;  the  Jftminimrsd^  CagtahtmmSf 
Katahas  6500 ;  and  the  Bladrfeit  JMUms  5000.  Most  of 
these  tribes  wander  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  aaA 
its  brandies^  and  the  frontiers  of  Mexico*  They  Kve  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  are  partially  supplied  with  fire-amiflf;  Ivt 
many  of  them  raise  maize,  bean^  and  melons^  pumpiiiM^ 
and  some  tobacco.  The  tribes  situated  near  the  Mtssmirr 
carry  on^  a  considerabllB  ti^aile  with  the  whites,  exdmngln^ 
their  peltries  and  skins*  for  cloth,  Iron  afticles>  po^er^  and 
fire-arms. 
Persons,  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  langoage  among  these  on- 
ornanients.  mcrous  tribes,  and  they  nte  farther  distinguished  by  ibtit 
habits,  matmers,  superstitions,  and  their  implacabld  rait« 
cour  and  hostility  against  ea(ch  other,  in  one  rei^^ecty  herv^- 
ever,  there  is  a  general  resemblance;  like  the  Arabs,  lliey 
wander  from  place  to  place  over  extensive  tracts  of  cduntry^ 
which  they  claim  by  traditionary  title  or  conquest  Soaae 
few  of  them  have  huts  or  permanent  lodges ;  but  these  they 
often  abandon  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  flesh  of  which  slflRtMrdt 
them  nourishment,  as  the  skin  does  clothing.  Thitf  i^od^ 
and  independent  mode  of  life  has  so  many  attractiaaBf 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  renounced  by  those  who  hmre  eac* 
perienced  the  advantages  of  civilization*  The  complexioii 
of  all  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  colour,  but  lighter  in  some 
than  in  others*  In  general,  their  hair  and  eyes  are  blaidu 
The  warriors  are  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  active^ 
and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  looks  and  gestorss* 
Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes,  teetil,  Md 
hair,  and  regular  features,  witli  an  agreeakle  expression; 
but  owing  to  their  wandering  and  laborious  life,  the  g^wth 
of  the  body  is  checked  before  the  usual  period  of  maturity- 
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JEknce  tbej  are  gemralfy  of  low  dtatiire,  and  nngraeefid  s^K 
in  form,  with  high  cbeek  bones,  prejeeting  eyes,  and  flat  ^^^^'* 
beiMMtts.  In  the  mountatnous  districts,  howe\*er,  the  women  """""^ 
are  less  emaciated,  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and  more  in*- 
teresthig.  Several  of  the  nations  Hve  almost  naked  $  but 
of  those  who  are  clothed^  the  principal  articles  of  dress  are 
three.  A  buflhio  robe  is  attached  to  the  shouldtrs,  and 
hangs  dofwn  loosely^  a  piece  of  slcin,  ii>  the' form  of  an 
aproa,  covers  the  waist  or  middle;  and  a  sort  of  rudely 
formed  boots,  called  mocassins^  acre  worn  oi>  the  legs;  The 
women  wear  a  cloak  like  that  of  the  men»  and  under  it-  a 
petticoat,  or  robe  of  the  skiii  of  the  elk  or  antelope  fasten- 
ed t<>  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  tribes,  however,  who  trade  witii  the  whites,  often 
substitute  coverings  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  or  blankets, 
for  skinsy  or  wear  them  under  fheir  skin  robes  in  cold 
weather.  The  chiefe  fasten  featbera  to  their  heads,  and 
tisfingulsh  themselves,  especially  on  days  of  state  and 
cerenony,  by  showy  vestments,  and  by  various  rude 
ornaments.  Blue  beads  are  worn  on  the  neck,  legs^  and 
arms,  ami  are  bigMy  valued  by  both  sexes.  They  paint 
their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they  consider  highly  or- 
namental. They  paint  themselves  also  when  they  go  to 
war ;  bat  the  method  they  make  use  of  on  this  occasion 
dUBen  from  that  which  they  emjdoy  merely  for  decoration 
Some  tribes  bore  their  noses,  and  wear  in  them  pendants 
of  different  sorts ;  and  otiiers  sHt  their  ears,  and  load  the 
rior  wMh  brass  wire,  which  drags  it  down  almost  to  the 
sboolder. 

The  cabins  of  the  Indimis^  tbovgh  rudely  constructed^  Houses, 
are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the  Sioux,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  thirty  or  ibrty  feet  in  diameter,  are  con- 
strocted  of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  lengthy 
placed  in  flie  ground,  at  sumH  distances  from  each  other, 
ia  a  vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting 
direc^ioa.  Four  taller  beams  placed  in  the  middle,  serve 
as  a  support  to  the  poles  or  rafters^  wbkh  are  covei*ed  witli 
willow  krancfaesy  interwoven  with  grass,  and  overlaid  with 
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grass  or  clay*  The  door,  or  entrance,  is  four  feet  wide, 
before  which  there  is  a  sort  of  portico.  A  hole  in  the 
'  middle  of  the  roof  serves  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  the 
admission  of  light.  The  beds  and  seats  are  formed  of  the 
skins  of  different  animals.  A  platform  raised  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  the  hairy  skin  of  a  bear, 
is  reserved  for  the  reception  of  guests.  In  other  cases, 
the  lodge  is  formed  by  a  few  poles  meeting  in  the  figure 
of  a  roof,  and  covered  with  rush  mats  or  buffalo  hides. 
It  is  taken  asunder  when  they  shift  their  residence,  and 
carried  by  dogs  to  their  new  abode.  The  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  such  huts  irr^ularly  disposed, 
is  enclosed  by  a  palisade  of  wood ;  but  the  Ricaras  and 
some  other  tribes  formerly  protected  their  villages  by  a  wall 
four  feet  high. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi  seldom  make  use  of  horses  in  travelling, 
hunting,  or  in  war;  while  those  to  the  westward  of  that 
river,  employ  them  on  all  these  occasions.  This  difference 
of  custom  is  owing  chiefly  to  tlie  different  state  of  the 
country,  which,  on  the  western  side,  consists  of  extensive 
open  plains,  while  the  eastern  is  broken,  hilly,  and  covered 
with  forests. 

All  the  different  nations  are  under  the  government  of  a 
chief  and  council,  who  are  generally  elected  to  office  on 
account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  and  experience, 
though  much  art  and  dissimulation  is  sometimes  employed 
to  gain  suffrages.  These  appoint  municipal  affairs  who 
take  charge  of  the  peace  of  the  villages.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  but  limited ;  for  as  every  Indian  has  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  consequence,  and  is  extremely  tenaciom 
of  his  liberty,  he  instantly  rejects  with  scorn  every  injunc- 
tion that  has  the  appearance  of  a  command. 

The  object  of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign 
tiian  domestic,  for  tlicir  attention  seems  more  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preserving  such  a  union  among  the  members 
of  their  tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  the  motions  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  act  against  them  with  concert  and 
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▼igour,  than  to  maintain  interior  order  by  any  pnbltc  re-  ><mik 
galations.  If  a  scheme  that  appears  to  be  of  service  to  ^^^^^ 
the  community  is  proposed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  K-  " 
berty  to  choose  whether  he  will  assist  in  carrying  it  on; 
for  they  have  no  compulsory  laws  that  lay  them  under  any 
restrictions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed» 
the  right  of  revenging  these  misdemeanors  is  left  to  the 
family  of  the  injured :  the  chiefs  assume  neither  the  power 
of  inflicting  nor  of  moderating  the  punishment.  In  their 
councils  every  affair  of  consequence  is  debated ;  and  no 
enterprise  of  the  least  moment  undertaken,  unless  it  meets 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  chiefs.  They  com- 
monly assemble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  being  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldest 
chief  rises  and  makes  a  speech ;  when  he  has  concluded, 
another  gets  up ;  and  thus  they  all  speak,  if  necessary,  by 
tm*ns.  On  this  occasion  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  expression  emphatical.  Their  style  is 
adorned  with  imag^,  comparisons,  and  strong  metaphors^ 
and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions. In  all  their  set  speeches  they  express  themselves 
with  much  vehemence,  but  in  common  discourse  according 
to  oor  usual  method  of  speech.  The  young  men  are  suffered 
to  be  present  at  the  councils,  though  they  are  not  allowed 
to  make  a  speech  till  they  are  regularly  admitted ;  they, 
however,  listen  with  great  attention,  and  to  show  that  they 
both  understand  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  the 
asseuibled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  «*  That  is  right,^' 
••That  is  good.'** 

The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  do-  Women. 
mestic  life,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  maize  and  escu- 
lent roots  devolves  upon  them.  They  prepare  and  tan  the 
skins  of  animals  for  clothing;  join  in  the  chase,  and  on 
their  shoulders  carry  their  children,  with  large  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  The  wife  of  the  chief.  Little 
Ravep>   brought  at  once  sixty  pounds   weight  of  dried 

*  Carver's  Travels,  chap.  V. 


HMat^  a^  pot  of  m^aV  md  n  robe,  as  a  fresenl  t6  CajrtmiB 
Lewii:  and  Olavkor  Tboofh  amrriage  be  burtded  tm  matii^ 
al  itfeetira,  am)  is  nrnde  with  the  eoneent  of  the  fMwr  of 
tlie^  glrl^  tin  aionieiit  8h«  b^ome«  a  wife  ber  slaTisb  obedi^ 
ONCe  eoMMoneei).  She  in  einiBidered  aw  the  prepertj  of  het 
iMifllMd,  who»  f<3rr  diffi^rent  offencea^  especially  in  case  of 
otofieoleAtf  may  pvO  her  to  death  with  inipimitjr*  One  of 
llie  wives  of  a  Minit«ree  ekief  elo|ied  witli  her  Iiwer,  by 
whom  she  was  sooar  abandoned,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
tw  sOffc  protection  in  her  father's  bouse,  where  the  cUef  re* 
pamd  with  a  mind  henf  on  deep  revenue*  The  old  men 
wore  smoking;  round  the  fire,  in  which  he  joined  without 
seeming  to  recognise  the  unfortunate  woomn,  tiU,  at  the  mo* 
iMnt  of  departure,  he  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  dragging 
ber  near  the  daor  of  the  lodge,  with  one  stroke  of  the  tdoia* 
hawk  took  owaj  ber  life.  He  Chen  suddenly  departed^  cry* 
Ing  otft,  tbvt,  if  revenge  were  sought,  he  was  always  ta  bo 
fbund  at  his  lodge*  Yet  thts^  saoM  chief  is  represented  to 
bwre  olbml  Ms  wife  or  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  a  atnte^ 
get.  For  an  old  tobacco*b6x,  the  first  chief  of  the  Mandaa 
tribe  lent  his  daoghter  to  one  of  tiie  exploring  party.  The 
SIdux  hosbands  have  been  known  to  oflfer  both  their  wivoa 
and  daughters^ 
^^'  All  the  Mfssonri  Indians  believe  in  tbe  existeaee  of 
good  and  evil  spirits,  in  sorceries,  dreams^  ebarms,  and 
progOosticationo.  Every  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  a  svpematuf  al  cause.  The  residence  of  the 
agents  of  tbe  giood  spirit  is  in  the  air;  those  of  tko  evil 
genius  reside  on  the  earth.  A  chief  of  the  Tawi^s»  who 
accompanied  Major  Stoddatrd  ta  the  seat  of  the  American 
government,  in  1 805,  had  a  curious  shell  in  which  he  carriod 
Im  lobaocow  In  passing  through  Kentucky,  a  crtisen  ex«- 
pressed  a  desire  for  this  article.  The  chiif  presenitod  it  to 
him,  turned  round,  and  observed  to  his  companioas,  thai  tbe 
circumstance  of  his  having  parted  with  his  tobacco  sbeH,  re* 
minded  hiii  that  he  must  shortly  die ;  and  such  wi|s  tbe 
power  of  his  imagination,  that  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  days 
he  expired. 
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10  werf  band  6r  mltnm  tke#e  w  a  9el^t  nMiier  Ji^n 
mt&  styled  Hkt  w»rf iors,  and  who  are  tiwmys  revif  to  ael 
Mket  olfeflBively  or  defenshreljr,  as  occasiDn  reqtAntm 
IhuMe  indwell  armtted,  bearmg:  the  weapon^  conamvl;  hi  Their  wan. 
nse  atkiong  tbeni»  whieh  vary  aceoriing  fo  the  sttnailmp  •! 
Iheir  cotntries.  Such  as  h^e  an  intercovrso  wMi.  tho 
EvTA^ansr  make  me  of  toraahawkoy  knives,  and  filte^ams; 
kdt  tbo^e  wfto  bate  not  an  oppoptmity  of  ]hM*cha8l«i9  these 
kinds  of  weapons,  use  bows  and  arrowy  and  adso  the  Casscr 
Tete  or  War  Cltib.  The  etteasmi  of  empire  is  seldom  m 
motiVo  wftb  thes^  people  to  hrvade,  and  to  coramM  A^ 
pradctkmB  on  the  lerrHories  of  those  who  happen  tadwatt 
aeir  them.  To  secmra  the  rights  of  boMing  wiibin  par^ 
tkaiar  Karits,  16  maintain  the  liberty  of  passing  tiiroiigb 
tbeir  aecustomed  tracks,  aad  to  guard  those  landis  whieb 
they  consider  from  a  kmg  tennre  as  their  own^  against  any^ 
infHiiyement,.  are  the  general  eanses  of  those  disifonsion^  tbi^ 
so  often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and  wbiek 
anearried  on  with  so  mach  animosity.  The  amiiaer  in 
which  the  Indians  declare  war  against  each  other,  is  by 
scllidfnpg.ar  siave  with  a  hatehet,  the  han<He  of  which  is  paint* 
ed  rtd#  to  Ae  nation  which  they  intend  to  break  with ;  and 
ttte  meooenger,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
Mposed  frot^  the  sadden  fury  of  those  whom  he  thus  seta  at 
deiaiiiciLif  ex^ntes  his  commissioa  with  great  fidelity* 

The  IiMliana  seldoim  take  the  field  in  large  bodies^  aa 
sock  tmmbtra  woaM  require  a  greater  degree  of  industry 
to  proWde  for  tlieir  subsistence,  during  their  lediooa  aMTeh^ 
ca  Ihaeagh  dreary  forests,  or  long  Toyages  over  lakea  and 
rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  bestow*  Their  armito  are 
nerm*  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carriea  with  him  only  a  raa^ 
and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy, 
siqpports  himself  with  the  game  l^e  kills,  or  the  fish  he 
catchea.  Aft^  they  hare  entered  the  enemy's  country,  ne 
people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect ;  fires  are  no 
longer  lighted,  no  more  shouting  is  heard,  nor  the  game 
any  longer  porsued.     They  are    not   even   permitted  to 
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speak ;  but  roust  convey  ^vhatever  they  have  to  impart  to 
^^^^^^  each  other  by  signs    and    motions.     They  now   proceed 
wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.     Having  discovered 
their  enemies,  they  send  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  council 
is  immediately  held,  during  ^  hich  they  speak  only  in  whis- 
pers, to  consider  6(  the  intelligence  imparted  by  tliose  who 
were  sent  out.    The  attack  is  generally  made  just  before 
day -break,  at  which  period  they  suppose  their  foes  to  be  in 
their  soundest  sleep.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  they  will  lie   flat   upon  their  faces,  vrithout 
stirring;  and  make  their  approaches  in  the  same  posture, 
creeping  upon  their  hands  and   feet,   till  they  are  got  with- 
in bowshot  of  those  they  have  destined  to  destniction.     On 
a  signal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
body  makes  answer  by  the  most  hideous  yells,  they  all  start 
up,  and  discharging  their  arrows  in  the  same  instant,  with- 
out giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with 
their  war-clubs  or  tomahawks.      When  the  Indians  suc- 
ceed in  their  silent  approaches,  and  are  able  to  force  the 
camp  which  they  attack,  a  scene  of  horror,  that  exceeds 
description,    ensues.      The  savage  fierceness  of  the  con- 
querors, and   the  desperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  assailants,  occasion  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  on  both  sides.    The  figure  of  the  combatants,  all 
besmeared  with  black  and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  ungovernable  fury, 
are  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  victory  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  first  dispatch  all  sudi 
as  they  think  they  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  off  without 
great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour  to  take  as  many  prison- 
ers as  possible ;  after  this  they  return  to  scalp  those  who 
are  either  dead  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  taken  with 
them.  Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made  as 
much  liavock  as  possible,  they  immediately  retire  towards 
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tiieir  owa  country  with  the  spoil  they  have  acquired^  for  book 
£Dttr  of  being  pursued.  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  IiXZZJe. 
are  soon  led  to  the  place  of  execution*  which  is  generally 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp  or  village;  where,  being  strip^ 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  a 
crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then 
bound  to  a  stake,  with  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and 
obliged,  for  the  last  time,  to  sing  their  death  song.  The 
warriors,  for  such  it  is  only  who  commonly  sufier  this 
panishment,  now  recount  with  an  audible  voice  all  the 
brave  actions  they  have  performed,  and  pride  themselves 
in  the  number  of  enemies  they  have  killed.  In  this  re- 
hearsal they  spare  not  even  their  tormentors,  but  strive^ 
by  every  provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  in- 
silt  them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
suSerers  are  dispatched  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  In- 
dians make  use  of  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  theso 
are  only  occasional ;  that  of  burning  is  most  generally  used* 
If  any  men  are  spared,  they  are  commonly  given  to  the 
widows'that  have  lost  their  husbands  by  the  hand  of  the 
eaepiy,  should  there  be  any  such,  to  whom,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  prove  agreeable,  they  are  soon  married.  But  should 
the  dame  be  otherwise  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls 
to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger ;  especially  if  she  fancies  that 
her  late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of  spirits  to 
which  he  is  gone.  The  women  are  usually  distributed  to 
the  meUf  from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  such  as  have  n^ed  of  them,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  slaves;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are 
sold  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  European  traders  that  come 
among  them.* 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate  Manners, 
in  every  word  and  action  j  there  is  nothing  that  hurries 
them  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that  inveteracy  to 

♦*  Carver's  Travels,  chap,  IX. 
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Ibeip  cneiiiiesy  which  k  ro«teil  in  eTery  f  ii4iaii  fiearf,  and 
never  can  4)6  eradicated,  in  aH  other  tnstances  they  are 
'  CO0I,  and  remarkably  cautions,  taking  care  not  "to  %etray^ 
on  any  aceo^nt  whatever,  their  emotions.  If  an  Indian 
lias  difloevered  that  a  friend  is  in  danger  of  leing  inter<- 
cepted  and  jrat  off,  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  lifm- 
bM  abnexioas,  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain  and  exjili* 
eit  terms  of  the  danger  he  rons  by  parsuing  Ihe  tract  near 
wMch  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  %nt  he  first  codfly 
asks  bim  which  way  he  b  going  that  day ;  and  ftaving  re- 
ceived his  answer,  with  the  same  indifference  tcfls  bim^ 
that  he  has  been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  spo^ 
which  might  probably  do  him  a  mischief.  This  hint  proves 
sfiflSoient ;  and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  wHh  as  mach 
caution  «s  if  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  liad 
been  pointed  out  to  him.  This  apathy  often  shows  itaeif 
on  occasions  that  woa>ld  caN  forth  aH  the  fervour  of  a  svs- 
eeptibte  heart.  If  an  Indian  has  .been  absent  from  -bis 
lamHy  and  friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  bant- 
ing party,  when  his  wife  or  chHdren  meet  him  at  some  dis- 
tance from  liis  habitation,  instead  of  the  affectionate  sen- 
sations that  would  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  more 
refined  beings,  and  be  productive  of  mutuid  congratular 
tions,  he  continues  his  course  without  pajring  the  least  at- 
tention to  those  who  sarround  lii«,  till  he  arrives  at  Us 
liome.  He  there  sits  down,  and,  with  the  same  unconcem 
as  if  he  had  not  been  absent  a  day,  smokes  his  pipe ;  those 
af  his  acquaintance,  who  have  followed  him,  do  the  same; 
and  perhaps  it  is  several  hours  before  he  relates  to  then 
ike  incidents  which  have  befallen  him  during  his  absence, 
though  perhaps  he  has  left  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  on  the 
field,  whose  loss  he  ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  Ms 
borne.  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  great- 
ly signalized  themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken 
many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many  prisoners,  be  does 
not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleasure  on  the  oc- 
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casioB 4  his  answer  geMmNy  iSf^H  is  «mU,^  aod 4ie  wakts 
veiy  JiMe  iartbcr  in^iry  ftbovt  it.  4)n  <iie  contrary,  if 
)QM  jpifgrm.  bin  Iliat4iis  cMldren  are  rfatn  or  teken  pritoB- 
era,  km  snakes  no  complaiiyCs ;  lie  only  reptiee,  ^*  It  4oe8  not 
signify,*'  and  firsbably,  (or  some  time  at  least,  adn  not 
horn  it  liappeoecL* 

Wo  mentioned  before,  (page  151,)  Ihot  the  nnmber  of  Numbers* 
ladiatis  ki  tbe  territories  of  the  UnMed  States,  was  esti- 
mated mt  457,000.    The  foHoi^  ing  statement,  however^  is 
rather  nMre  vecent,  and  is  also  obtained  from  I^r.  Morse^ 

Id  jye«7  iEi\c!»od Z^ 

Kew  York ^SlSjl 

Ohio         - 2407 

Michlgao  and  North-wesI  Toxitories        ...  28,380 

IIUdois  aod  Indiana  -••••••  ]7,p06 

Soathero  States  eaRt  of  Mississippi   •        -        •        -  65,122 

West  of  Mississippi  and  \ort1i  of  Missouri        -        -  33,tiK) 

Between  Missouri  aod  Red  iUrer              ...  10],OfO 

Qetfpeen  Ked  UiYor  and  Aio  del  Norte     ...  4S,390 

WestoTRoekyMouDUiiiB t71,S00 


iW»*"""""^i*" 


470.000 


The  proportion  which  the  warriors  bear  to  the  whole 
population  varies,  btit  is  on  an  average  one  to  five.  ^  In 
Indian  countries  where  fish  constitutes  an  article  of  food, 
the  number  in  each  family  is  about  six;  in  other  parts^ 
where  this  article  is  wanting,  it  is  about  five.'' 

As  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
liTing  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
western  territories,  while  thO'  acquisition  of  fire-arms  has 
perhaps  rather  increased  their  resources  for  subsistence,  we 
have  reason  1o  believe  that  the  aboriginal  population  is 
nearly  as  dense  in  these  countries  as  it  was  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  before  the  English  settlements  commenc- 
ed.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  when  the  Indians  were  lords 

^  Carver*8  Travels,  chap.  III. 

t  Hodg9on'*s  Letters  from  North  America^  vol.  IL  p»  394. 
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BOOK  of  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  their  number  in  the  two 
millions  of  square  miles,  now  claimed  by  the  United  States^ 
'  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  souls,  or  was  scarcely  great- 
er than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  .three  small  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  which  oc- 
cupy only  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  sur- 
face. Even  admitting  that  the  use  of  spirits  has  deterior- 
ated their  habits,  and  thinned  their  numbers,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Indian  population  was  ever  more  than 
twice  as  dense  as  at  present,  or  that  it  exceeded  one  p^soa 
for  each  square  mile  of  surface.  Now,  in  highly  civilized 
countries  like  France  and  England,  the  population  is  at 
the  rate  of  150  or  200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  may 
safely  be  aflEirmed,  therefore,  that  the  same  extent  of  land 
from  which  one  Indian  family  derives  a  precarious  and 
wretched  subsistence,  would  support  150  families  of  civil- 
ized men  in  plenty  and  comfort  But  mast  of  the  Indian 
tribes  raise  melons,  beans,  and  maize ;  and  were  we  ,to  take 
the  case  of  a  people  who  lived  entirely  by  hunting,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater.  If  Crod  created  the 
earth  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  this  single  considera- 
tion decides  the  question  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  which  they  roam  over^  but  do  not  in  any 
reasonable  sense  occupy. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED, 

UidM  States  contifnted.^-'^anufactureSf  Commerce,  Oaverfi" 
ment,  Bdigion,  JilannerSf  and  Literature. 

Tbk  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  great  profits  which  farm-  book 
iif  affords,  check  the  growth  of  manufactores  in  the  United  i«xxxii« 
States.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  articles  far  domestic 
we,  however,  are  made  very  generally  in  the  farmers'  hoases,  torvi. 
tad  fabrics  of  a  finer  kind,  including  &ncy  and  ornamental 
articlee,  are  now  manufactured  in  extensive  works  in  Penn- 
ajlTauap  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mas- 
achnsetts.  Cabinet  ware,  and  the  eoarser  species  of  iron 
norkf  are  made  in  high  perfection ;  and  iti  ship-building, 
dM  construction  of  wooden  bridges,  and  mill  machinery,  the 
Americans  are  probably  superior  to  any  nation  in  Europe. 
If  not  the  actual  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  they  have 
tiie  credit  of  giving  tlie  practical  use  of  the  invention  to  the 
world.  According  to  the  official  returns  in  1810,  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufactures  that  year  was  127,694,602  dol- 
larsy  but  allowing  for  articles  omitted  or  under  estimated, 
the  true  amount  was  computed  to  be  172,700,000  dollars. 
Supposing  the  growth  of  manufactures  to  have  kept  pace  with 
tki^of  the  population,  the  amount,  in  1823,  would  be  about 
240,000,000  of  dollars,  (^852,000,000  sterling.) 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  second  in  extent  Commerce* 
only  to  that  of  Britain,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
state  with  an  equal  population.  The  principal  articles  of 
domestic  growth  or  mAnufacture  exported,  are  cotton,  tobac- 
co, wheat,  and  flour,  lumber  and  naval  stores,  ashes,  fish, 
beef,  rice,  and  flax  seed.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  o( 
woollens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  iron  ware,  cofibe,  sugar, 
spirits,  wines.  The  States  that  have  the  greatest  quantity 
of  skipping  are  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Mary- 
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BOOK  land^  and  Pennsylvania.  A  considerable  proportion  of  tbe 
^^^*"'*  tonnage  belonging  to  the  northern  States  is  employed  in 
■""^"■"^  carrying  away  the  produce  of  the  southern^  which  hare  com- 
paratively a  small  number  of  ships  and  mariners^  tboogb  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  raised  in  these  States  furnish  fully  one- 
half  of  the  exports  of  the  Union.  The  vast  number  of  na- 
vigable rivers  in  the  United  States,  afford  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities for  communication  by  water ;  and  hence  their  inter- 
nal commerce,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  still 
greater  than  tiieir  foreign  trade.  The  admirable  invention 
of  steam  boats  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  North 
America  in  quickening  and  improving  river  navigation. 
Canals.  The  Americans  have  made  great  and  spirited  exertions 
to  improve  their  inland  water  communication  by  tbe  con- 
struction of  canals.  Besides  the  Middlesex  canal,  in 
Massachusetts,  thirty-one  miles  long,  the  lake  Chanplain, 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Santee  and  Cooper  river  canals, 
each  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  several  of  smaller  extent, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  lake 
Erie.  It  is  four  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
twenty-eight  at  bottom ;  it  has  eighty-one  locks,  and  an 
aggregate  rise  and  fall  of  654  feet ;  it  is  362  miles  long,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  This 
great  work  is  to  be  completed  in  1824,(a)  and  has  been  exe^ 
cuted  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  single  state  of  New  York, 
and  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.^ 
Banks.  Banks  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  bat 

the  system  of  banking  is  bad.  Of  400  of  these  establish- 
ments which  existed  in  1818,  a  gi*eat  proportion  had  little 
or  no  real  capital ;  and  were  merely  a  sort  of  gambling 
speculations,  got  up  by  knots  of  adventurers,  and  supported 
for  a  time  by  local  influence  or  artifice,  but  ultimately  fall- 
ing down,  and  spreading  distress  and  ruin  among  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  these  banks  sU^ 
ped  payment  in  the  four  years  ending  18£0,  and  the  circu- 
lating medium^ which,  in  1815,  was  estimated  at  110  mil- 

(a)  [It  was  completed  in  1825.]— Ax.  £d.        *  Duncan's  Travels^  I.  324. 
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lions  of  doUars^  was  reduced  by  these  faOures  to  forty-fi?e    book 
Bttlfioiis  in   1819.    The  American  banks  generally  issae^^^l^ 
notes  for  so  small  a  sum  as  one  dollar,  and  some  of  them  '^^'^^'^'^ 
for  fractional  parts  of  that  coin.    To  remedy  the  disorders 
arising  firom  the  unsound  state  of  the  currency,  the  national 
bask  was  instituted  by  Congress  in  1816,  with  a  capital  of 
S5yOO<HOOO  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars 
eadi.    Some   peculiar  privileges  were  bestowed   on  this 
bask,  which  had  branches  established  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union ;  but  the  value  of  its  stock  has  fluctuated 
moch;  and  it  has  neither  prospered  nor  supplied  an  efficient 
correction  to  the  evils  of  the  currency."^ 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1792,  the  only  l^a!  Money. 
tesder  in  tl»  United  States  is  the  dollar  and  its  fractional 
parts.  The  dollar  weighs  416  grains;  and  four  dollars 
and  foHy^fonr  cents  are  declared  equal  to  a  pound  sterling^. 
The  sational  silver  coins  consist  of  the  dollar,  half,  and 
fuurter  dcdlar;  the  fir&t  being  equal  to  100,  the  second  to 
ifiy,  and  the  third  to  tw«ity-five  cents.  The  g<dd  coins  are> 
the  eagle,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  half  and  quarter 
eKg^^  equal  respectively  to  five  and  two  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  Aose  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  intrinsic  value  being 
at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven  grains.  The  foot, 
yard^  and  acre,  the  gallon,  pound  avoirdupois,  and  pound 
troy,  and  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  United  States 
mnviMrsaUy)  with  some  trifling  local  exceptions,  are  the 
same  with  those  of  England.} 

The  governments  of  the  United  States,  local  and  general.  Govern- 
grew  natorally  out  of  the  old  colonial  charters,  which  were"'^''^*. 
feaaded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  The  princi- 
ples, therefore,  of  those  harmonious  and  beautiful  republican 
ii^tutions  of  which  America  is  justly  proud,  are  the  pat- 
riaHmial  gift  of  England ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
wisdom  of  American  statesmen,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the- 

•  Flint's  Letters,  No.  XVI.  and  XVII.  Carey's  Political  Economy,  p.  2tl, 
4»5.  Warden,  III.  442. 

♦  Watdeo,  III.  439. 
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BOOK  people,  have  developed  these  principles  more  fulfy»  raiaid 
sxxxii*  ^Qg^  institutions  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  tmexMh 
pled,  and  realised  a  system  of  polity  more  econooucali 
orderly,  and  rational,  and  more  conducive  to  hanan  is- 
provement,  to  national  prosperity  and  happineas,  tfami  any 
that  has  yet  existed  in  the  world.  It  altMrds  indeed  an  tt- 
couraging  view  of  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind,  to  obswve 
how  much  more  surely  men  are  conducted  to  sound  conda- 
sions  on  all  questions  of  practical  importonce,  by  the  gea»* 
ral  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  instinct  of  self-inteieft 
operating  in  society  at  large,  than  by  theapeculatiwMof  the 
philosopher.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Harrington,  aad 
Hume,  have  all  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  framing  the  plan 
of  a  perfect  commonwealth,  in  which  the  fullest  measmreof 
liberty  should  be  conjoined  with  order,  justice,  good  govenh 
ment,  'and  pure  morality  in  private  life.  But  what  tbiy 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  ideal  good^  rathw  to  be  cbshfd 
than  hoped  for,  and  what  they  merely  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach to,  by  an  apparatus  the  most  refined  and  complicat- 
ed, by  institutions  calculated  to  force  nature,  and  by  in- 
practicable  schemes  of  moral  discipline,  has  been  realisad 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  hopes,  by  mechanism  infittitdy 
more  simple  and  natural  than  what  they  proposed,  and  in- 
finitely more  certain  and  constant  in  its  operation. 

The  legislative  power  in  the  United  States  is  separate 
into  two  branches,  and  the  government  is  therefore  two-fidd. 
To  the  state  governments  is  committed  that  branch  whidi 
relates  to  the  regulation  of  internal  concerns.  These  bodies 
make  and  alter  the  laws  which  regard  property  and  private 
rights,  regulate  the  police,  appoint  the  judges  and  dvll  <dl- 
cers,  impose  taxes  for  state  purposes,  and  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  not  vested  in  the  federal  governmrat  by 
positive  enactment  To  the  federal  government  belongs  tbe 
power  of  making  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations,  rairf«fg 
and  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  fixing  the  organiBatien 
of  the  militia,  imposing  taxes  for  the  common  defence  or  be- 
nefit of  the  .union,  borrowing  money,  coining  money,  and  fix* 
ing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  establishing  poet 
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ofion  and  post  roads,  granting  patents  for  inventions,  and    book 
ettbiflive  copyrights  to  authors,  regulating  commerce  i^vith  iJ^xxii. 
iHreign  nations,  establisliing  uniform  bankrupt  laws,  and  a  ; 

uaiform  rale  of  naturalization,  and  lastly^  the  federal  tribu- 
Bftls  judge  of  felonies  and  piracies  committed  on  the  high 
ataSf  of  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  questions 
betwoen  the  citizens  of  different  states*  It  is  remarkable 
tittt  though  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  local  governments 
aecessarily  interfere  in  some  points,  it  is  very  rare  that  any 
ooatiBt  or  collision  has  arisen  out  of  this  circumstance.  The 
foindatwn  of  this  harmony  obviously  is,  that  both  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  same 
ttdversal  interest — that  of  the  people,  and  have  no  indepen- 
dent existence.  Were  the  power  in  both  cases  in  the  hands 
of  oligarchies,  who  held  it  in  despite  of  the  people,  and 
for  their  private  emolument,  there  would  be  quarrels  and 
contests  in  abundance. 

The  old  division  of  governments  into  monarchies,  aristoc-  "^/^  ^^''^" 
rtaes,  and  democracies,  though  not  altogether  unfounded,  is  ment. 
of  very  little  use,  and  should  be  laid  aside.  The  radical 
^distinction  among  governments,  is  between  those  which  are 
ciniducted  by  men  who  derive  their  power  from  the  people, 
iad  are  responsible  to  them ;  and  those  which  are  conducted 
by  juntos,  less  or  more  numerous,  over  whom  the  people 
ittve  no  direct  control.  Whether  the  power  in  the  latter 
case  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  as 
ii  Prussia,  or  by  a  club  of  nobles,  as  formerly  in  Venice,  or 
by  a  king  and  packed  chambers,  as  in  France,  may  make 
oame  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  administration,  but  will 
>Mdce  none  in  the  essential  character  of  the  government. 
The  former  deserve  the  name  of  national  governments ;  the 
Ittter,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  oligarchicaL 
if  we  judge  of  the  American  system  of  government  accord- 
U)g  to  the  principles  of  this  classification,  we  shall  perceive 
fttt  it  is  purely  a  national  government,  and  stands  totally 
distinct  from  every  other  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  old  governments  of  continental  Europe,  the  king.  The  Euro- 
^hose  authority  is  self-existenty  and  who,  according  to  the  ^*°* 
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?^^_  ^^^^  moAe  of  speaking,  is  responsible  to  God  alone  for  his 
actions,  is  the  sole  fountain  of  power.  From  him  jodges, 
military  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  youth, 
magistrates,  and  police  officers  of  all  classes,  down  to  the 
petty  constable,  derive  their  authority,  and  to  him  alone 
they  are  accountable  for  their  conduct.  The  people  confor 
no  office,  and  exercise  no  power,  but  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual pupillage  and  dependence. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  sovereignty 
resides  not  figuratively,  but  really,  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  them  all  power  emanates,  and  to  them  the 
highest  functionary  as  well  as  the  lowest  feels  that  he  is 
anvenable  for  his  acts.  The  humblest  individual  assists  by 
delegation  in  forming  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  dis- 
poses by  his  vote  of  the  highest  office  in  die  state,  and 
may  obtain  it  himself  if  he  can  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  people  at  large  are  daily  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  functions,  and  every  one  who  holds  a 
place  of  trust,  derives  his  authority  either  directly  from 
popular  suffrage,  or  from  persons  who  owe  their  power  to 
the  people's  choice,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  the  nsq 
they  make  of  it  Something  approaching  to  this,  in  a 
distant  degree,  may  be  found  in  the  British  constitution ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  American  government  is 
the  first  which  has  ever  been  fairly  bottomed  on  the  broad 
principle  of  the  sovereig^nty  of  the  people* 

In  the  earlier  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  the 
right  of  suflfirage  was  confined  to  persons  possessing  free- 
holds, or  some  small  property ;  but  experience  seems  to  have 
decided  in  favour  of  a  broader  principle.  In  die  new  states 
the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  described  as  universal,  being 
extended  to  all  who  pay  taxes  (slaves  (a)  excepted ;)  and  in 
the  amended  constitutions  of  most  of  the  old  states  the  same 
rule  has  been  adopted.  The  mode  of  voting  at  elections  is 
generally  by  ballot 
Pre^dent,      The  Federal  government  of  the  United  States  consistB  of 

(a)  [Free  people  of  colour  are  excepted  in  a  majority  of  the  states.]— Am.  Ep. 
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ft  President,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  book 
President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  delegates  elected  for  I'Xxxii. 
this  purpose  by  the  people,  and  equal  in  number  for  each  — — — ^ 
state,  to  the  members  [senators  and  representatives]  it  sends 
to  Congress.  The  Vice-President  is  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  period ;  but  both  are  generally  re- 
dected  for  four  years  more,  and  so  serve  eight  years.(a)  The 
President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
of  the  miKiia  when  in  active  service.  He  grants  reprieves 
and  pardons  foroflfences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  With  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  makes  treaties,  nominates  ambassadors, 
consols,  judges ;  and  he  appoints  several  other  officers  by 
his  own  authority.  He  must  be  a  native  born  citizen,  not 
mder  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of 
25,000  dollars,  (.-§5,500)  per  annum. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  namely,  two  Senate. 
for  each  state,  who  are  chosen  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  hold  their  office  for 
six  years,  one  third  of  tiie  members  being  removed  (ft)  every 
two  years.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  now  of  21£  mem-  House  of 
bers,  (1824)  who  are  chosen  for  two  years,  by  the  persons  j^'P^s^**' 
1^0  elect  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, that  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  mass  of  the 
aduU  population.  The  Representatives  are  distributed 
among  the  states,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants,  excluding  the  Indians  and  two-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour.  Even  free  persons  of  colour,  however,  have 
no  vote,  except  in  one  or  two  states.(c)  A  Representative  must 

(a)  [Of  the  £ve  persons  who  hate  held  the  office  of  president,  previous  to  the 
present  incumbent,  four  have  been  re-elected,  and  have  served  eight  years ;  but 
of  tlie  six  vice-presidents,  only  three  have  been  re-elected.] — Am,  £d. 

(6)  [As  the  senators  are  re-eligible,  it  would  be  a  more  correct  6tatement  to 
say  that  one  third  of  them  are  elected  every  two  years.] — Am,  V.p, 

(c>  [This  is  incorrect.    Seepage^  18 1.1 — Am.  Kd. 
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^MOK  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  inbabitant  of  the  atate  for 
^^^^^^'*  which  he  is  choseny  and  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
""""""■^  the  United  States  for  seven  years.  Senators  and  Represen* 
tatives  receive  an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  day  for  the 
time  they  attend  the  Session  of  .Congress,  and  eight  dollars 
of  travelling  charges,  for  every  twenty  miles  they  have  to 
travel  in  going  and  returning.  Members  of  Congress  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  but  no  religious  test  is 
required  from  them  or  any  person  holding  office  under  the 
Federal  government  Senators  and  Representatives  vacate 
their  places  if  they  accept  of  an  office  under  govemment» 
and  are  not  re-eligible  while  they  hold  it. 
Forms  and  The  forms  of  business  in  Congress  are  cliiefly  borroved 
tkln^f^  from  those  of  the  British  parliament  Bills  are  read  three 
Congress,  times,  and  in  a  certain  stage  sent  to  committees ;  but  what 
is  deemed  an  improvement,  eight  (a)  standing  committees  for 
commerce,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  &c.  are  appointed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session.  All  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  regulation  which  had  its  birth  in  circan- 
stances  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  may  now  be 
pronounced  ridiculous,  even  in  England.  A  bill,  after  hav- 
ing passed  hoth  Houses,  is  submitted  to  the  President  If 
be  sign  it,  it  has  the  force  of  law  forthwith.  If  be  distp- 
prove  of  it,  he  returns  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  origini^ 
ed«  with  his  objections  for  reconsideration ;  and  after  being 
reconsideredf  if  it  pass  both  Houses  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  it  becomes  a  law ;  otherwise  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  qualified  veto  has  been  sometimes  exercised,  and  is 
probably  of  more  real  value,  than  an  absolute  veto,  like  that 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  which  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
From  causes  not  difficult  to  trace,  lawyers  predominate  ia 
Congress  far  beyond   their  just  proportion  to  the  otbw 

(a)  [The  number  of  standing  Committees  is  not  limited  to  eight.  In  the  pre- 
sent Congress  (the  nineteenth)  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session,  twenty- 
six  standing  committees  were  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatiresr  sn^ 
seventeen  by  the  Senate.l — Am.  £d. 
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da«m  of  the  popolttitiK  To  persons  of  this  proflMnniy 
especially  those  of  shoi*t  standing*  both  the  pay  and  the  honour 
of  serving  in  Congress,  are  objects  of  some  importance} 
sad  in  a  country  where  sll  are  busy,  such  lawyers  can  ab« 
sent  themselves  from  their  usual  residence,  with  less  incon* 
venience,  than  merchants  or  farmers.  It  is  besides  natural 
that  the  people  should  commit  the  charge  of  their  public 
interests  in  preference  (o  those  persons  who  make  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country  their  study,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  by  their  habits  to  as- 
sert the  claims  of  those  who  employ  them.  To  the  pre- 
dsminance  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  other  circum- 
stances in  the  composition  of  Congress,  we  must  also'  as- 
eribe  it,  that  the  discussions  on  an  interesting  question, 
instead  of  being  closed  at  a  simple  sitting,  as  in  the  British 
parliament,  are  sometimes  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
First,  a  person  really  responsible  to  his  constituents,  and 
receiving  their  pay,  naturally  considers  himself  in  some 
measure  as  their  agent  or  procurator,  sent  to  Congress  to 
watch  OTer  their  interests,  and  conduct  their  business.  Such 
a  person  gives  closer  attendance,  and  makes  more  regular 
exertions,  than  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  who  serves  for 
bonoar,  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and  has  no  other  stimulus 
to  act  than  a  vague  feeling  of  public  duty.  Speeches  for 
sbow,  in  acquittal  as  it  were  of  the  debt  due  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  hinderance  of  busi- 
oeas,  will  occasionally  be  made  by  representatives  of  the 
former  description.  In  the  second  place,  though  Congress 
is  not  a  stranger  to  party  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  mem- 
bers are  not  so  regularly  enlisted  into  two  adverse  factions 
as  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  decision  is  more  governed  by  argument  and 
public  feeling,  and  less  by  party  connexion.  Debating, 
therefore,  partakes  less  of  the  nature  of  dialectical  parade, 
and  more  of  that  of  a  real  contest,  in  which  victory  may  be 
pvesuraed  to  rest  with  those  who  have  the  most  imposing 
show  of  reason  on  their  side.  To  this  we  must  add,  that 
though  the  House  of  Representatives  is  comparatively  a 
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BOOK   small  body»  the  usual  attendance  ia  fliller  flian  in  the  Hoase 

^JoaaXm^f  Commons.    Forty  members  (out  of  658)  constitute  a 

""""""""^  quorum  for  conducting  business  in  the  latter,  and  107  (out 

of  SI 2)  in  the  former.    The  composition  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  in  1822  was  as  follows:— « 

Lawyen  •  97  Manufacturers  3 

Farmen  54  Printers  .  .  2 

Physicians    .  .  15  Clergymen  .  .  3 

Merchants  •  13  — 

187* 

New  elections  produce  a  change  of  members  much  more 
frequently  than  in  die  House  of  Commons.    At  the  general 
election  in  1821  the  number  of  new  members  was  ninety-two^ 
but  this  was  considered  rather  a  greater  change  than  usual. 
^^bUc^  The  scale  of  pay  for  public  officers  in  tiie  United  States 

officers,     is  remarkably^  perhaps  injudiciously^  moderate)  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  :«- 

President 25,000  6600 

Vice-President 6000  1100 

Secretary  of  State             .....  6000  1320 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury            ....  6000  1330 

Comptroller            ......  S500  770 

Auditor      .......  3000  660 

Treasurer               ......  3000  660 

Secretary  of  War              .....  6000  ISSO 

SecreUry  of  the  Navy       .....  6000  13S0 

The  three  Commissioners  of  Navy  Board,  each  3500  770 

Postmaster-General            .....  4000  880 

Secretary  of  the  Senate     .....  3000  660 

Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatires                      •  3000  €60 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court        .                       .  6000  1100 

Six  Associate  Justices,  each        ....  4500  880 

Attorney  General             .....  3500  770 

Ambassadors  to  England,  France,  Russia,  &c.  seven  in  num- 
ber, each            ......  9000  SOOO 

Secretaries  of  Legation,  each        ....  2000  440 

Consuls  in  London,  Paris,  &c.                 •            .            .  2000  440t 

Fetetl  ju*     The  federal  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  which 
didaiy.     g|^  ^^  Washington,  and  a  district  court  in  each  (a)  state,  in 

*  Niles'  Register  for  22d  June,  1822.  187  was  then  the  full  number  of 
members. 

t  Warden,  chap.  XL. 

(a)  [The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  form  each  two  diF* 
fricts,  with  two  district  courts.^ — Am.  Rp, 
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iriacb  OM  judge  sits.  In  the  supreme  court  tbere  is  a  chief  book 
judge  and  six  associate  judges,  who  hold  their  office  during  -^^^^^'^ 
good  behaviour.  This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  — "~— ^ 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  state  is  a  party.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Federal  constitution,  in  all  admiralty  cases^ 
in  controversies  between  two  states,  or  two  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  The  supreme  court,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  constitution,  exercises  a  power  not 
mgoyed  by  the  inferior  courts.  It  has  refused  to  give  eflbct 
to,  and  by  this  means  has  virtually  annulled  several  acts  of 
the  state  legislatures,  and  even  of  Congress  itself^  on  tho 
ground  that  these  acts,  by  **  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts,^' violated  a  rule  made  binding  by  the  constitution  on 
the  legislative  bodies.'"'  The  Federal  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  executive,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  In 
this  and  the  other  Federal  courts,  jurors  and  witnesses  are 
allowed  H  dollars  a-day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  of  tra- 
velling charges.  The  basis  of  the  system  of  law  in  the 
United  States  is  the  common  law  of  England,  modified  by 
acts  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  which  constitute 
the  written  law;  and  the  works  not  only  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  but  of  the  most  recent  English  writers,  and  even  the 
latest  Term  Reports,  are  familiarly  cited  in  the  courts. 

The  state  governments  are  extremely  similar  to  that  of  State  go- 
the  Federal  body  in  their  composition.  The  legislature ''"'''"''""* 
consists  always  of  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  returned 
by  the  same  electors ;  and  these  electors  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions being  citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years  residence,  and 
payment  of  taxes.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  follow- 
ing : — In  Vermont  the  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives only ;  in  North  Carolina  representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  whole  resident  free  citizens,  but  senators  only 
by  freeholders ;  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Virginia,  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  both  Houses  is  limited  to  persons  holding  a  small 

*  Worth  American  Review  for  Jan.  1820.  Fed.  Constimtion,  Art.  T.  Sect.  10. 
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ftmaunt  ^f  landed  property ;  in  Maryland  tiie  Senatom  wm 
^^^DUUM*  cbosen  by  delegates  named  for  the  purpose  by  tbe  people. 
^  In  all  the  States  the  period  for  which  the  RepreaentativeB 

uuret.  *  serve  is  either  one  or  two  years.  The  elections  are  Mefunal 
in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  ami  Mis* 
souri,  and  annual  in  the  other  nineteen  states.  Down  ts 
1818  the  elections  were  semi-annual  in  Connecticut. 
Senators.  The  shortest  period  for  which  the  Senators  serve  in  any 
state  is  one  year,  and  the  longent  Jive.  In  Maine^  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticutf  New  Jer- 
aey.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Senators  hold  their  <»ADa 
for  one  year  only ;  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee  for  two  years;  bi 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indiana,  for  three  years; 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina^ 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  (or four  years  ;  and 
in  Maryland  for  Jive  years.  Except  in  Maryland^  when 
tbe  senate  of  any  state  serves  for  more  than  one  year^  it  is 
renewed  by  parts  or  divisions,  one-third  of  the  members  go- 
ing out  annually  when  they  serve  for  three  years,  and  one- 
fourth  when  they  serve  for  four.  In  some  cases,  howerov 
when'the  senators  serve  for  four  year^  the  renewal  is  by 
halves  every  two  years. 

No  government,  however  perfect  when  first  estabKslied, 
can  continue  good,  unless  its  mechanism  is  such  that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  society*  A 
scheme  of  legislation  absolutely  fixed,  although  it  were  the 
work  of  angels,  would  come  in  time  to  have  the  vices  of  a 
Amending  despotism.  Hence,  in  all  the  new,  and  in  roost  of  the  older 
^^,.  "'  state  constitutions,  and  in  the  federal  constitutions  also,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adopting  amendments.  In  some  of  the 
states,  alterations  in  the  constitution  may  be  itiade  by  the 
votes  of  two  successive  legislatures,  and  as  the  representa- 
tives in  these  states  are  elected  annually,  this  does  substanti- 
ally involve  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But  the  general  rule 
is,  that  no  change  can  be  introduced  without  an  express  re- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  who  either  decide  npon 
the  amendment  proposed  in  their  district  meetings,  or  elect 
delegates  for  the  special  purpose,  who  meet  in  conventioBy 
and  decide  for  them.    This  admirable  contrivance  keeps 
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ttepiAlk  iBititations  in  bamony  wHb  the  steie  of  kMW«   Bern 
Ittfjt  ud  opiaioBy  cbecks  the  growth  of  abuses,  proTents  ^uxzil* 
the  Stale  governments  from  degenerating  into  oligarchiest  ——""-* 
lad  dsstrojs  the  seeds  of  convalsion  and  revolation,  by  af» 
Ibvding  an  easy  {Process  for  eflTerting  those  necessary  changes 
irittchy  in  other  countries,  can  only  he  accomplished  by  vio* 
IsBoe.    Nor  has  this  arrangement  given  birth  to  a  restless 
spirit  of  innovation.    Alterations  have  neither  been  miaier- 
Qii  nor  rashly  gone  about  9  and  in  all  the  states  the  people 
kte  shown  themselves  disposed  rather  to  bear  with  small 
isoMiveiiiences  than  to  hasard  changes  of  doubtful  advan- 
tigs^    New  states,  however,  are  added  to  the  republic  from 
tkM  to  time,  and  in  the  forming  of  new,  and  amending  of 
iU  Gonstlttttions,  experiments  are  constantly  making  in  the 
ihaory  of  government    For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  worid,  these  are  ccmducted  with  perfect  fairness,  and  on 
rational  principles ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  attend  to  the  com- 
position of  the  more  recent,  and  the  changes  introduced  into 
theolder  systems  of  legislation,  we  shall  ascertain  what  are 
those  principles  in  ftivourof  ^-liich  experience  seems  to  have 
dscMed  in  the  United  States.    These  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.    1.  There  is  evidently  a  disposition  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
nffirage,  to  render  it  virtually  universal*  and  to  adopt  the 
Mthod  of  voting  by  ballot.    2.  In  the  composition  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  a  preference  is  shown  for  an- 
BOil  elections.    3.  A  longer  term  of  service  is  preferred  for 
the  senate ;  and  four  years  seem  to  be  considered  the  most 
saitable  period.    4.  With  this  longer  period  is  conjoined  the 
■wtiiod  of  partial  renewal,  which  deserves  to  be  considered 
9t  material  improvement  in  legislation.    In  the  Federal  go- 
^fwoment,  which  requires  greater  stability  of  character  and 
pttfose,  a  duration  of  two  years  has  been  judiciously  as- 
^ed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  years  to  the 
Senate.    5.  In  the  old  States,  the  governor  is  elected  gene- 
"•By  for  one  year  $  in  the  new,  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
w  all  the  States  by  the  people,  except  in  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginiat  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  where  he  is 
chosen  by  the  legislature.    He  generally  possesses  flie  pow- 
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BOOK  er  of  granting  repneves  and  pardons,  the  patronage  of  many 
^uxxii.  public  ofBlceB,  and  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  le* 
"^'""""'^  gislature.  In  exercising  some  of  his  functions,  however,  he 
must  hfive  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  which  acts  as  his 
standing  council ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  old  States,  a  special 
council,  distinct  from  the  senate,  is  appointed  for  tiiis  pmr- 
pose.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  two  bodies 
denominated  the  Senate,  and  the  Assembly  ok*  House  of  Be- 
presentatives,  that  as  they  are  both  returned  by  the  aame 
electors,  they  represent  one  and  the  same  interest,  that  of 
the  people.  The  use  of  the  second  body  is  merely  to  insure 
greater  deliberation  in  the  public  acts  and  resolves.  There 
is  no  opposition  of  interest  between  the  two ;  nor  is  the  one 
essentially  more  aristocratic  than  the  other.  The  laogfaap^ 
ble  quackery  of  a  legislative  balance  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy  is  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  seven  States  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  senate  can 
originate  money  bills ;  in  the  others,  the  rule  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  servilely  copied,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
reason.  In  Virginia  all  bills  whatever  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  right  of  impeachiiMit 
is  generally  lodged  in  the  latter  body,  and  the  power  of 
judging  the  accused  in  the  senate.  But  in  some  States  the 
rule  is,  that  high  public  officers  impeached  of  crimes  shall  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  Massachusetts  gives  the  titles 
of  his  Excellency  and  his  Honour  to  the  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  State ;  but  none  of  the  other  States 
sanction  or  bestow  any  titles,  (a)    In  Pennsylvania, 


(a)  [The  titles  o(his  Excellency  and  hii  Homntr  are  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts ;  but  no  titles  are  sanctioned  or  bestowed  by  the  een* 
ttUuiion  of  any  of  the  other  states :  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  practice  of  bestowing 
the  title  of  his  Exeelleney  upon  the  governor,  obtains  generally  in  the  other 
states,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  custom  also  of  bestowing  tl^  title  of  ^ 
Honourable  upon  those  who  hold  high  offices,  prevails,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  United  States;  and  in  many  of  the  states,  the  title  is  continued  aAer  the 
individaals  have  gone  out  of  office.  This  practice,  which  is  objected  to  by  some 
as  anti-republican,  obtains  less  in  the  southern  States,  or  a  part  of  them  it 
least,  than  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states.  But  with  the  exceptioa  just 
mentioned,  reinting  to  Massachusetts,  no  title  is  sanctioned  or  bestowed,  in  the 
the  United  Sutes  by  laWf  upon  persoos  in  public  stations,  except  the  names  of  the 
offices  which  they  fill.]— Am.  Ed. 
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upfi,  and  Teonwaee,  a  belief  in  a  Deitj^  and  in  af aturestate   bmk 
of  rewards  and  paniehiaentsy  and  in  Massachusetts,  Mary-  ^^^^^^ 
Isnd^  and  North  Carolina,  a  belief  in  the  Christian  rel^ton^ ' 
is  required  as  a  qnaliAcation  for  office.    In  New  Jersey*  so 
prBkitant  can  be  excluded.    In  the  other  States  no  religions 
tMt  is  required.    Clergymen  are  not  eligible  as  merabers  of 
the  legislature,  or  as  public  officers  of  any  description,  ex-* 
cqit  in  a  few  States. 

Id  eighteen  States,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold  Judges. 
tteir  commissions  **  during  good  behaviour,"*  subject  in  a 
fow  cases  to  a  restriction  on  account  of  old  age ;  and  in  all 
these  States,  they  are  either  simply  nominated  by  the  go* 
▼eraor,  or  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  (or  senate) 
joiatlyy  or  elected  by  the  legislature.  They  are  chosen  on- 
muMy  by  the  legislature  in  Rhode  Island  and  Yermont; 
elected  by  the  people  for  three  years  in  (Georgia ;  and  ap- 
pointed for  seven  years  by  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey 
uid  Ohioy  and  by  the  governor  in  Indiima.  J  nstices  of 
peace  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  sometimes 
elected  by  the  peoide,  and  generally  hold  their  offices  for 
tive^  four,  or  seven  years.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  cho- 
rea for  a  limited  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  county,  and 
constables  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  township.  In  the  mi- 
litia, which  comprises  all  the  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  the  captains  and  subalterns  are 
elected  by  the  companies ;  the  field  offices  generally  by  the 
c^tains  and  subalterns,  the  brigadiers  and  major-generals 
sometimes  by  the  field  officers,  and  sometimes  by  the  civil 
anthorities. 

Electioneering  contests  are  conducted  with  much  keenness  EiectionB^ 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the 
pi'ess.  The  voting,  which  is  almost  universally  by  ballot, 
^  concluded  in  one  day ;  and  those  mobs  and  tumults,  and 
scenes  of  beastly  debauchery,  which  often  disgrace  English 
elections,  are  there  almost  entirely  unknown.  When  the 
<>ffice  is  of  much  importance,  such  as  that  of  governor  of  a 

Judges  and  other  persoot  holding  offices  *<  during  good  behaviour,^'  are  re- 
movable therefrom  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature  > 

()t  m  general,  more  than  a  simple  majotitj  is  required  to  pass  such  resolutioa* 
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BMK  etftiey  it  is  oswl  tar  ibe  leading  men  of  eadi  ptrty  ia  the  le* 
******  gislatnre,  to  meet  privately  and  pan  a  reoolution  in  hmmit 
""""""^  of  one  of  Hie  candidates,  which  is  published ;  and  tlie  ptr^ 
son  who  is  tbos  recommended  rarely  fail^  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  the  whole  party  oat  of  doors,  and  to  carry  the  election  if 
that  party  is  the  most  namoFous.  This  preparatory  meet* 
ing  receives  the  cant  name  of  Caucus.  The  power  tiras 
assumed  by  a  few  individuals  to  direct  the  public  clioicey  or 
in  other  words,  to  decide  for  the  whole  population,  has  been 
stnMigly  censured  by  some  enlightened  men.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  abused ;  but  the  abuse  will  probably  supply  its 
own  corrective.  It  is  obviously  a  device  to  nnUt  the  votes 
of  a  party  in  favour  of  one  person ;  or,  in  other  words»  H 
prevent  the  more  numerous  party  from  losing  the  advantage 
of  its  superiority  by  subdividing  its  force. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  philosopheiv 
Whether  such  a  system  \%ould  be  practicable  in  older  coun- 
tries, is  a  question  ^e  do  not  presume  to  discuss;  but  its 
vtility  in  America  is  beyond  dispute.  ^  It  has  survived  tte 
tender  period  of  infancy,  and  outlived  the  prophecies  of  its 
downfall.  By  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  fostered  into  maturity.  It  has  borne  the 
nation  triumphantly  through  a  period  of  domestic  difficulty 
and  external  danger;  it  has  been  found  serviceable  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  may  well  claim  from  the  nation  it  has  saved 
and  honoured,  the  votive  benediction  of  esio  perpehuu^* 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  American  Governments,  see  the  Disquifiitioa  sub- 
joined to  Hairs  Travels  (1818.)  The  Federalist,  a  collection  of  political  essays, 
oft«n  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  Warden,  Vol.  III.  and  a  set  of  the  c(mi- 
stitutioBS  of  the  different  stages,  also  often  reprinted.  That  which  vre  haw  nsed, 
was  printed  in  1820  and  1821.  The  American  government,  considering  the 
novelty  of  its  plan,  has  attracted  less  attention  in  Europe,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Its  spirit  and  character,  however,  have  been  described  by  one  gifteu 
•beerver,  with  ao  eloqoeoce  worthy  of  so  noble  a  theme  ;  and  we  deem  no  apology 
necessary  few  inserting  the  following  extracts  from  the  splendid  speech  deUvereii 
by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  January  1824,  as  given  io 
the  •9co/#mannevrfpaper. 

'*To  my  mind,  that  nation  has  already  done  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom — not  perhaps  so  much  by  the  conduct  of  her  people,  or  by 
(he  acts  of  her  government,  as  by  her  mere  existence — in  peace,  respect,  and 
prosperity,  under  institutions  more  practically  popular,  and  a  constitution  morr 
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I'he  example  of  the  United  States  prores,  that  the  ex-    book 
pensiTeness  of  a  government  is  no  test  of  its  efficiency  or  real  ^^^^n* 
excellence^  and  that  the  cheapest  political  system  may 

purtljr  damocratic,  than  hat  evar  pravailed  among  civilised  men  from  the 
begianiog   of  the  world — thus   affording    a  splendid    iIlut=tratjon,    and    irre- 
fragable pKOoF,  of  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  utmost  extent  of  freedom 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  authority,  and  the  greatest  order  and  tran- 
quillity, and  security  to  private  rights,  with  the  most  unbounded  exercise  of  po- 
litical ones.     What  else,  indeed,   can  furnish  so  conclusive  and   triumphant  a 
refutation  of  the  pitiful  sophisms  and  absurd  predictions,  by  which  the  advocates 
of  existing  abuse  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy,  and  appro* 
bension  of  reform  f    You  cannot  touch  tlie  most  corrupt  and  imbecile  govern- 
ment, without  unsettling  the  principles  and  unhinging  the  frame  of  society — 
yn  cannot  give  the  people  political  rights,  without  encouraging  them  to  be  dis- 
obedient to  lawful  authority,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  continual  rebellion,  and 
perpetual  discontent — nor  recognise  popular  pretensions  in  any  shape,  without 
coming  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the  division  and  de- 
struction of  all  property^without  involving  society,  in  short,  in  disorders  at  once 
'Hghtful  and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level  of  an  insecure, 
^  ignoble,  and  bloody  equality. — Such  are  the  reasonings  by  which  we  are 
Qow  to  be  persuaded,  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with  private  happiness  or  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  the  despotic  governments  of  the  world  ought  to  bo 
maintained,  if  it  were  only  to  protect  the  people  from  the  consequences  of  allow- 
ing them  any  control  over  the  conduct  of  their  rulers !  To  these,  we  need  not  now 
aoswei  in  words,  or  by  reference  to  pa^t  and  questionable  examples — but  we  put 
them  down  at  once,  and  trample  them  contemptuously  to  the  earth,  by  a  short 
tppeal  to  the  exiMttnct  andamdiium  of  America  !    What  is  the  country  of  the 
universe,  I  would  now  ask,  in  which  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
wre  of  its  reward  ?    Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent  ?     Where 
isiotelligence  and  wealth  most  widely  diffused  and  most  rapidly  progressive  ? 
^heie  is  society  in  its  general  description  most  peaceable,  and  orderly,  and  mo- 
^  and  contented  ?  Where  are  popular  tumults  least  known,  and  the  spirit  and 
niftence,  and  almost  the  name,  of  a  mob  least  heard  of?    Where,  in  short,  is 
poTitical  animosity  least  prevalent— /action  subdued— and,  at  this  moment,  eveu 
fo^  nearly  extinguished,  in  a  prevailing  feeling  of  national  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion? Where,  but  in  America  ?    America,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Re- 
pubnean  Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical,  sanguinary  revolution — America, 
with  her  fundamental  democracy,  made  more  unmanageable,   and  apparently 
wore  hazardous,  by  being  broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  confedcjtat- 
^  and  independent  democracies — America,  with  Universal  Suffrage,  and  month- 
ly or  weekly  elections — with  a  free  and  unlicensed  press — without  an  establish- 
*<J  priesthood,  an  hereditary  nobility,  or  a  permanent  executive — with  all  that  is 
combustible,  in  short,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis  of  tyranny, 
^  without  one  of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which  alone  they  contend  the 
benefits  or  the  very  being  of  society  can  be    maintained  !— There  is  something 
Uonc^  audacious  and  ridiculous  in  maintaining  such  doctrines  in  the  face  of 
wch  experience  :  Nor  can  any  thmg  be  founded  on  the  novelty  of  these  iiistitu- 
**^  or  the  pretence  that  they  have  nnt  yet  been  put  fairly  on  their  trial, — 
▼01.,  T.  16 
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^ofOL    snmetinies  be  tbe  best     No  taxes  are  raised  witbin  &» 

xxxxii.  country  for  the  support  of  the    federal   government,  the 

produce  of  the  customs  levied  at  the  ports  on  the  importa« 

tion  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  sums  derived  from  the  sale  of 

the  public  lands,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 

Revenue.    The  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  dcb^ 

America  has  gone  on  prospering  under  them  for  forty  years — and  has  exhibited 
a  picture  of  uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprecedented  advances  in  wealth,  population, 
intelligence,  and  concord,  while  all  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  old  world 
have  been  overrun  with  bankruptcies,  conspiracies,  rebellions,  and  revolutioiiSy 
and  are  at  this  moment  trembling  in  the  consciousness  of  their  insecurity,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  repress  irrepressible  discontents,  by  confederated  Tioleoee 
and  terror.  If  any  thing  more  were  required  to  show  the  superior  security,  is 
well  as  energy  and  happiness  of  free  government,  I  must  beg  merely  to  contrast 
the  condition  of  South  America,  as  it  was  till  very  Irtely — with  that  of  the 
happy  country  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  These  southern  settlements  had 
the  advantage  of  being  earlier  established,  and  followed  from  the  first  by  tks 
fostering  care  of  the  parent  state. — They  were  placed  in  a  more  fertile  soil  and 
a  more  propitious  climate ;  but  they  were  governed  by  non-resident  despots,  and 
given  over  to  bigotted  priests  and  courtly  favourites,  and  wanting  freedom,  all 
the  blessings  of  nature  were  turned  to  curses.  Their  treasures  were  exhausted 
— the  population  withered  and  shrunk  under  them — both  races  were  degraded 
by  their  mixture — and  they  became  at  last  among  the  governing  classes  a  degen- 
erated and  corrupted  mass,  which  mouldered  away,  and  dissolved  in  its  own  rot- 
tenness— till  it  fertilized  the  soil  over  which  it  was  scattered,  for  that  rising  and 
glorious  harvest  of  liberty  which  now  covers  it  with  the  beauty  of  its  promise ! 
In  the  North,  the  lot  of  our  emigrant  countrymen  was  cast  in  more  ungei^ai 
regions— and  their  first  struggles,  either  totally  neglected  or  but  coldly  support- 
ed by  the  mother  country — but,  carrying  with  them  that  innate  love  of  freedoa 
which  I  trust  will  run  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  all  Britons,  they  surmounted  all 
difficulties — and  even  under  the  colonial  and  not  always  equitable  government  of 
England,  they  made  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and  civilization  ;  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  left  to  build  for  themselves  on  this  firm  foundatioB| 
have  so  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land,  and  advanced  with  such  miracu- 
lous rapidity  in  wealth,  population,  industry,  and  power,  as  not  only  to  pst 
to  shame  the  stationary  communities  of  Europe,  but  even  to  make  her  statists 
and  political  economists  revise  and  re-model  their  systems,  to  correspond  with 
their  unnatural  and  excessive  prosperity  !  Such  are  the  services  which  I  con- 
ceive America  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty — and  though  they  are,  as 
I  apprehend,  truly  incalculable  in  value  and  amount,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that 
they  have  been  rendered,  not  only  without  sacrifice  or  effort  on  her  part — bat 
almost  without  her  consciousness  or  co-operation.  They  have  flowed  like  a 
healing  virtue  from  her  existence  and  her  example.  She  has  only  had  to  be 
free  ;  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  prosperous  in  her  freedom,  to  put  down  the 
disgusting  sophistry  of  the  hireling  advocates  of  power,  and  to  give  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  emulate  her  happiness  and 
peace  by  imitating  her  freedom !" 
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will  be  foand  in  a  table  annexed  to  this  chapter.    The  fol-    ^^^ 
lowiog  statement  is  taken  from  the  Estimates  for  1824*        

K£V£JfI7£,  1824. 

Pounds 
Dolllan.        ^terluig. 

Citstoiiiiiy      .             .             .            .             .             .  16,500,000  3,630,000 

Public  lands,            •            .            .            .            .  1,600,000  350,000 

Bank  dWideiKls,      .....  350,000  77,000 

Arrears  and  repaymeDts,    •            .            •            .  100,000  22,000 

18,550,000    4,079,000 

SXPBVDITVRE. 

Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous,          .            .  1^814,057  399,000 

Military  department,  including  fortifications,  ordnance,  / 

pensions,  army,  militia,  and  Indian  department,  5,122,268  1,127,000 

Naval  service,  including  gradual  increase  of  navy,  2,973,927  654,000 

Public  debt, 5,314,000  1,169,000 

15,224,252    3,349,000 

The  average  prodace  of  the  customs  may  be  estimated  at 
from  16,000,000  to  18,000,000  dollars,  and  the  sum  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  l^GOO^OOO.  The  bank  divi- 
dends  consist  of  the  interest  of  7,000,000  dollars  of  capital^ 
nested  by  the  government  in  the  national  bank.  The  Post 
Office  yields  about  a  million  of  dollars  a-year;  but  it  is 
wholly  consumed  in  supporting  the  establishment.  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  oh  an 
Average  at  four  millions,  or  four  millions  and  a  quarter 
Sterling ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  government,  undef 
the  three  heads  of  civil,  military,  and  naval,  at  10,000,000 
dollars,  (^62,200,000.)  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
uraum  for  each  inhabitant.  If  we  add  one  dollar  more  for 
the  sums  levied  by  the  state  governments,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  American  government  will  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars for  each  inhabitant 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  consists  of  sums  borrowed  Debt, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  various  subsequent 
periods.  The  debt  due  by  the  federal  government,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1783,  was  42,000,875  dollars.  No  pro- 
P^  provision  being  made  for  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
^  public  revenue  often  falling  short  of  the  expenditure, 
^e  debt  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1790  it  amounted  to 

16 
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BOOK    79,124,464  dollars.^    Various  measures  were  taken  for  its 
xxxxii.  liquidation,  but  with  little  effect,  till  about  the  middle  of 

Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  in  1805.    From  that  period 

a  gradual  reduction  took  place^  till  it  was  stopped  hj  the 
war  with  England  in  1812. 

DoUan. 

In  1812  the  aroouot  of  the  public  debt  was      •  .  .  45,035,1S3 

In  consequence  of  the  loans  made  during  tho  war,  it  amounted 
in  1816  tot     ......  •  123,016»375 

Considerable  progress  has  since  been  made  in  paying  off  the 
debt,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1824,  it  was  reduced  to         .  90,177,962 

And  by  the  operation  of  a  balance  accumulating  in  the  treasu- 
ry, it  is  expected  that  at  the  1st  Jan.  1825,  it  well  be  reduced  to      SO^OM^INN) 
—or  17,600,000/.  Sterling.^ 

The  duties  of  customs  are  levied  on  foreign  articles  im- 
ported, and  are  partly  ad  valarenh  And  partly  according  io 
fixed  rates.  The  duties  on  manufactured  goodst  of  iroDi 
cotton,  and  woollen^  were  from  20  to  SO  per  cent»  but  have 
been  increased  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth,  by  a  new  tariff 
established  in  1824. 
Army.  A  standing  army  is  necessarily  an  object  (^jealousy  in  a 

republican  state;  and  as  the  North  Americans  have  no  for- 
midable enemy  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  studious  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
government,  their  military  force  has  always  been  kept  on  a 
very  low  scale.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Sd  March,  1 815, 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  9980  mcB, 
viz.  eight  battalions  of  artillery,  3200  men ;  one  regimeat 
Jight  artillery,  660;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  5440; 
and  one  regiment  of  riflemen,  680.$  In  1821  it  was  re- 
duced to  6442  men,  whose  pay,  clothing,  &c.  cost  the  state 
1,927,179  dollars,  or  299  dollars  (£66)  for  each  individaal, 
officers  and  privates.  And  in  March,  1822,  its  strength,  as 
reported  to  Congress,  was  as  follows  :|| — 

•  Seybert's  Statistical  Annal^  p.  720. 

t  Seybert,  p.  752. 

X  American  Papers,  March  1824. 

«  Warden,  IH,  402. 

II  Niles'  Rigister,  SOth  March,  18;^. 
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Eogineers, 

Four  Regiments  of  artillery, 
Seven      do.       of  infantry, 
Ordnance  men,    . 


23 
1977 
3367 

53 

5420 
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The  militiay  which  constitutes  the  principal  military  force  MiUtia. 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  all  tlie  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  According  to  a  return 
made  in  tlie  end  of  1823,  it  amounted  to  993,28 1  men.  The 
American  militia,  as  we  have  already  stated,  elect  their 
own  officers.  When  called  into  the  field  for  actual  service, 
they  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the  regular  army, 
bot  are  only  bound  to  serve  for  six  months. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  small  in  point  of  nu-  Navy, 
merical  strength,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  organized  and 
most  effective  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  and  astonish- 
ing success  of  their  frigates  in  combats  with  British  vessels 
of  the  same  class  during  the  late  war,  established  at  onco 
the  reputatian  of  the  American  navy  for  skill  and  prowess 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  the  United  States,  with  a  very 
few  ships,  already  rank  high  as  a  naval  power.  From  1816 
to  18^1  |One  million  of  dollars  was  expended  annually  in 
boildiog  ships  of  war.  Since  1821  the  sum  thus  appropriated 
has  been  reduceil  one  half.  A  few  ships  are  always  kept  in 
commission,  and  stationed  partly  in  the  West  Indies,  partly 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  keep  in  check  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  partly  in  the  Pacific.  In  November,  1823,  the  strength 
of  the  American  navy  was  as  follows: — 


In  Cora- 
misdon. 

InOrdi- 
nurf. 

Building. 

Ships  of  the  Line     •    •    , 

Frigates 

Smaller  Vesseb       .    .    . 

Steam  Frigates.       •     •     • 

— 

1 

3 
12 

6 
4 
2 
3 

5 
5 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  which  consist 
of  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  44,  one  of  36,  one  of  32,  one  of  26, 
two  of  24,  eleven  smaller  vessels,  and  fourteen  gunboats — 
%me  being  unfinished,  and  others  considerably  decayed. 
A  table  of  the  population  of  the  several  states  will  be 
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BOOK    found  annexed  to  this  book.    That  of  the  principal  towns 
xxxxii.  iu  1320  ^^g  jjg  follows: — 

"~"'~~""  New  York,  .  123,706        Bo?ton,  .  43,940 

Philadelphia,        .  114,410        New  Orleans  27,176 

Baltimore,  .  62,738        Charleston,      .  34,780 

Religion.  It  was  reserved  for  the  lawgivers  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  bold  experiment  of  dispensing  \iith  a  state  re- 
ligion. In  New  Hampshire  the  legislature  is  empowered 
to  authorise^  and  in  Massachusetts  the  legislatare  is  en- 
joined to  require  the  several  towns  and  parishes  to  make 
adequate  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
of  IVofestefif  ministers.*  But  in  all  the  other  twenty-two 
states  the  support  of  religion  Is  left  entirely  to  the  A'olnn- 
tary  zeal  of  its  professors.  The  result  has  shown  th»t 
Christianity  has  a  firm  hold  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  is 
rather  injured  than  served  by  those  costly  establishments, 
"which  so  often  abridge  or  extinguish  free  Inquiry  and  ^^be^ 
ty  of  conscience,  engender  fierce  animosities  among  rival 
sects,  perpetuate  the  errors  and  dogmas  of  nnenlightened 
times,  and  degrade  religion  into  an  engine  of  civil  tyranny, 
or  the  ally  of  ignorance  and  imposture.  In  the  large  towns 
and  populous  places  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, religious  instruction  is  more  faithDilly  and  abon- 
dantly  dispensed,  and  religious  ordinances  are  more  strictly 
and  universally  observed  than  in  any  other  country  in  tbe 
world.f  To  tliis  advantage,  we  ma^  add,  that  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  which  reigns  among  the  different  religions  | 
communities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those  jealousies, 
bickerings,  and  heart-burnings,  which  the  exaltation  of  a 
single  sect  so  invariably  creates.  In  the  newly  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  a  small  population  is  spread  over  a  wide  snr- 
face,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  often  deficient, 
and  inust  be  so,  even  were  the  wealth  of  an  establlsbment 
expended  in  providing  them. 

•  The  same  rule  held  in  Connecticut  till  it  was  abonshed  by  the  new  Consii' 
tution  in  1818. 

t  See  the  triumphant  reply  of  Owight  to  an  English  writer,  on  the  suppot^^ 
rpiqotis  state  of  religion  in  Npw  England.     Dwight's  Travels,  IV.  4S0. 
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The  most  numerous  sects  are  the  Congregationalists,  Bap^  book 
tists,  and  Methodists.  The  CongregationalistSf  or  Inde-  Wxxi#i 
pendentSy  abound  chiefly  in  New  England,  and  have  about 
1200  congregations,  some  of  which  use  organs  in  tbrir  pub- 
lic worship.  The  Baptists,  who  are  most  numerous  in  tho 
niddle,  southern,  and  western  states,  had  SL7^7  churches 
in  18ir,  and  have  now  about  3000;  but  as  their  congrega- 
tions in  New  England  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Morse  only  at 
250  persons  each,  while  those  of  the  Congregationalists 
arerage  about  1000,*  the  latter  are  probably  more  numeroua 
upon  the  whole^  The  Methodists,  who  abound  most  in  the 
soothern  and  western  states,  have  about  dOOO  congregations, 
and  display  a  very  active  proselyting  spirit  The  Prcsby^ 
terians,  whose  principal  strength  lies  in  the  middle  states, 
have  about  900  congregations,  which  are  classed  into  pres- 
byteries  and  synods.  The  Associate  Reformed,  or  Ameri- 
can Bai^hers,  have  about  100  churches,  and  the  Associate 
Sjnod,  or  Antiburghers,  about  50 ;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  both  these  sects  to  coalesce  with  the  Presbyterians.  Tlie 
Botch  Reformed  Church,  confined  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  has  about  300  churches.  The  Episcopalians  had 
^  churches,  and  346  clergymen,  in  1 822,-f  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states.  They  are  governed  by  a  con*' 
vocation,  consisting  of  two  houses.  The  Catholics,  who  are 
mt  numerous  any  where  but  in  Maryland,  are  estimated  by 
Br.  Morse  to  amount  to  75,000.  The  Quakers  have  about 
190  congregations,  chiefly  in  the  middle  states.  The  Mora- 
vians, Universalists,  Mennonists,  Canieronians,  and  other 
seeti,  have  each  a  few  churches ;  and  the  Jews  have  syna- 
gogues at  New  York,  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Savannali.  The  whole  number  of  churches,  or  religi- 
on societies,  in  the  United  States,  is  probably  not  under 
9000,  or  one  for  each  11 00  inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  are  la- 
borious and  incessant ;  the  pay  arises  from  (a)  pew  rents,  and 

•  Motte,  1. 368.  t  Niles'  Register,  1822, 

(a)  [Iq  cities  and  large  towns  a  common  mode  of  paying  the  salary  of  a  regu- 

l&r  clergyman  is  by  pew  rents ;  but  in  country  parishes  the  more  usual  mode  i^ 

^*  "ttbscription  or  by  a  tax  in  proportion  to  property,]— An.  Ed. 
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voluntary  contribntiims,  somettHies  from  smtH  glebes,  fixed 
juxui*  (^n^  Qf  ii^nd^    I^  |g  seldom  so  large  as  to  prove  a  tempta- 

tion  to  the  worldljr-minded ;  but  when  a  congregation  is 
numerous^  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  support  the  clergy*' 
man  respectably.  In  populous  towns  it  is  from  2000  to 
4000  dollars,  (^50  to  dSQOO ;)  but  in  country  places  it  is 
greatly  lower,  and  is  sometimes  paid  in  kind,  or  raised  by 
penny-a-week  associations.  A  gratuity  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  dollars,  is  usually  presented  to  the  clergyman  at 
a  marriage.  For  these  slender  emoluments,  the  Americans 
secure  the  services  of  a  body  of  moral,  faithful,  diligent*  and 
often  weli*educated  clergymen,  among  whom,  fox-baDtiog 
and  sinecures,  and  non-residence  are  unknown.  Missionary 
and  Bible  societies,  and  religious  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
are  fully  more  numerous  than  in  Britain  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  Sabbath  in  some  places  is  kept  from 
snn-set  on  Saturday,  to  sun-set  on  Sunday.* 
CoUeget.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Harvard  and  Tale  are  the  moat  cele- 
brated ;  but  most  of  these  are  less  perfect  than  the  kindred 
establishments  in  Europe ;  and  classical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation is  generally  in  a  much  lower  state.  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts,  has  fifteen  literary  and  six  medi- 
cal professors, — and  generally  from  300  to  400  students. 
The  three  terms  amount  to  nine  months  in  the  yearf  and  the 
vacations  to  three ;  the  academical  course  is  completed  in 
four  years,  and  the  expense  of  a  student's  board  and  educa- 
tion is  about  500  dollars  (£1  iO)  a-year,  on  the  lowest  scale.(a) 
Among  the  theologians  of  this  university,  Socinianiam  Is  al- 

*  For  the  state  of  religion  in  North  America,  see  Morse,  I.  206.  Warden, 
chap.  49.  Duncan's  Travels,  (1823)  Letter  20.  Hodgson  Letters  from  North 
America,  II.  212^—230,  and  passim  ;  and  Dwigbt'a  Travels,  IV.  30^— 46S. 

(a)  [Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  has  a  prcaident,  3  profetaon  in  the- 
ology, 2  in  law,  5  in  medicine,  and  6  or  7  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  beaidet 
6  tutors  and  3  instructors  in  the  modern  languages.  The  system  comprising  the 
advantages  of  the  English  and  Scottish  plans  of  education,  is  fully  adopted  in  this 
seminary.  The  annual  vacations,  since  1825,  comprise  only  10  weeks.  The 
necessary  eipense,  including  board,  instruction,  text-books,  foci,  and  all  charges 
except  clothing,  amounts  to  from  220  to  235  dollars  a  year.  See  the  **  Annual 
Catalogue  for  I825.''l— Am.  En. 
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most  mttvcrsftUy  |Mvale&t  Tale  coUege  in  Conaecticiit  it 
less  ricbly  endowed  than  Uarvard»  but  enjoys  an  equal  re* 
patation.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  nine  profes* 
sorSf  four  medical  examinerSf  and  six  tutors.  The  studentsy 
exeept  those  whose  parents  live  in  the  town,  board  within 
tte  college.  At  this  seminary,  the  advantages  of  the  Eng* 
tish  aad  Scottish  systems  are  to  a  considerable  extent  cook 
bined.  The  scope  for  original  discussion*  and  elegance  of 
iHastration  which  lecturing  aflTords,  is  connected  with  the 
Bore  laborious  and  efiectiVe  discipline  of  tutors  and  exami* 
aations ;  flie  students  are  not  considered  as  passive  recipi- 
ents of  knowledge,  but  are  stimulated  to  the  active  exercise  of 
tkeir  own  powers.  All  the  classes  are  subjected  to  a  rigor^ 
•as  examination  twice  a-year ;  and  those  examinations,  with 
the  Mmevous  exercises  prescribed,  and  the  severe  disripKoe 
enforced,  drive  away  the  laggard  and  disorderly  members^ 
and  insure  a  respectable  proficiency  in  those  who  receive 
degrees  at  the  &il  of  the  fourth  year.  This  college  had  413 
iMents  in  18dO.  Most  of  the  other  universities  and  col- 
leges are  organised  on  the  same  principles.* 

Pablic  provision  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  is  made  in  Schools. 
ilmost  all  the  States  for  the  support  of  common  schocds. 
h  the  old  States,  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose from  time  to  time  out  of  the  public  taxes  or  property, 
la  tiie  New  States,  one  sqoiure  mile  in  evwy  township,  or 
one  tUrhf-nxth  part  of  all  the  lands  has  been  devoted  to 
te  SQ]q^rt  of  common  schools,  besides  seven  ^itire  town- 
ships for  the  endowment  of  larger  seminaries.  Through- 
out New  Enf^nd,  the  means  of  education  are  generally  am- 
ple; and  a  grown  person  unable  to  read  and  write,  can  scarce- 
ly be  found.  In  the  southern  States,  where  they  were  nuHre 
deitiiini,  a  zealous  attention  to  the  subject  has  beeh  latefy 
•mkened ;  and  familiea  in  sequestered  situations  unite  to 
procure  teachers  for  the  children  at  a  great  expenscf  But 
iu>  State  in  the  Union,  and  no  country  m  the  world,  is  so 
unply  provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  as 

♦  Dancan's  Travels,  Letters  3d  and  5tb. 

*  Hodgson's  Letter?,  I.  ??B7. 
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the  state  of  New  York  ;(a)  in  which*  there  were»  in  182S»  no 
*le88  than  7*382  common  schools*  aflTording  education  to400f- 
534  young  persons,  which  rather  exceeds  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  population.     In  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  the 
people  are  more  universally  educated  at  present,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  every  probability*  that 
the  western  and  southern  States  will  soon  share  in  the  Kame 
distinction.     It  is  to  this  circumstance,  to  th>  superior  de- 
gree of  comfort  the  people  enjoy,  and  to  the  elevation  of 
character  nourished  by  their  republican  institutions,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  non-existence  of  any  class  in  the  Uni|od 
States  to  which  the  term  mob,  populace,  or  rabble^  can  be  ap* 
plied.* 
Literature.     The  growth  of  a  native  literature  in  the  United  States 
has  been  impeded  by  several  causes.    First,  the  nanlier 
of  well  educated  persons  living  in  idleness,  who  cultivate 
taste,  and  encourage  its  cultivation  in  others,  is  compara- 
tively small.     Secondly,  the  universal  addiction  to  gainful 
pursuits,  and  the  striking  success  which  repays  thein,  dis- 
hearten persons  from  engaging  in  occupations  that  do  not 
fill  the  pocket    But  thirdly,   by  far  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment is  the  existence  of  the  more  advanced  literature  of 
England,  in  the  very  language  of  the  country.     Thongfa 
the  political  connexion   has  ceased,  the  United   States,  in 
what  regards  literature,  ai*e  nearly  as  much  a  province  of 
Britain  as  Yorkshire  or  Ireland*    So  long  as  British  wri- 
ters furnish  the  standard  by  which  transatlantic  works  are 
tried,  native  American  writers  ^ill  not  receive  justice ;  and 
while  American  publishers  can  import  and  reprint,  witiunit 
risk  or  expense,  works  already  stamped  with  the  approba- 
tion of  British  critics,  and  tlie  British  public,  they  will  feel 
the  least  inclined  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  and  haaardoos 
speculation  of  publishing  the  original  products  of  Americaa 

(a)  [In  all  the  New  England  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  the  towns  and 
townships  are  divided  into  districts  of  convenient  size,  in  which  schools  are  sop- 
ported  at  the  public  expenst",  and  thus  place  the  means  of  elementary  Instrnc- 
tion  within  the  reach  ofeUlthe  inhabitants,] — Am.  Ei>. 

•  Warden,  chap.  48.  Morse,  passim.    Walsh's  Appeal,  (1819)  p.  297. 
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genias.  Besidesy  (he  appetite  for  knowledge^  and  the '  wrt 
of  anmseniefit  which  reading  affords,  like  the  demre  for  ^^^^3^'* 
clothes  and  luxuries*  requires  a  certain,  and  only  a  certain  '""'""'^^ 
supply;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  when  the 
article  can  he  cheaply  imported,  the  native  manufacture 
is  discouraged.  America,  however,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a 
literature  of  her  own ;  and  the  productions  of  her  press  al- 
ready begin  to  attract  attention  in  Europe* 

In  one  department  of  literature,  of  a  humble  indeed,  but  a 
most  useful  description,  the  United  States  stand  unriTaUed. 
We  allude  to  their  Newspaper  press.  There  were  but  seven  News- 
fiLftm  published  in  the  United  States  in  1750 ;«  but  in  1810  W«rs. 
there  were  359,  (including  twenty-five  published  daily,) 
which  circulated  22,200,000  copies  in  the  year.  In  18d3 
they  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  number  of  598  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table,  published  in  New  York. 

Periodical  Press  of  the  United  Btates  in  1823. 

In  Maine 13{Georgia 14 

New  Hampshire liOhio 48 

Massachusetts 35Indiana    •     • 12 

Rhode  Island Sitilinois 5 

Connecticut       23  Missouri        6 

Vermont 8 

Hew  York 137 

New  Jersey 18 


Delaware 


Kentucky Ig 

Tennessee 15 

Mississippi 7 

Pennsylvania llOJAlabama  •    •     • 10 


Louisiana ••.      8 


Maryland 22  Michigan 1 

Virginia 35  District  of  Columbia  .    •    •    •     •      8 

Kortb  Carolina 10  , 

South  Carolina 13                                                 Total  598 

The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year,  by  these 
journals,  probably  exceeds  30,000,000.  In  the  British 
isles  in  1821,  with  twenty  millions  of  people,  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  estimated  to  be  284,  and  the  copies 
printed  annually  23,600,000.1  The  whole  of  continental 
Europe,  containing  160  millions  of  inhabitants,  where  the 
press  is  chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  jealousy^  cer*- 

•  Dwight's  Travels,  IV.  345. 

t  Lord  John  RussePs  Speech  on  Reforno,  April  1822^  p.  42, 


as2 


AMSIUOA. 

taialy  does  not  support  half  the  number  of  journals  which 
exist  in  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  superficial  ob« 
servers  who  attach  a  small  importance  to  this  humble  branch 
of  literature.  Though  none  of  the  American  papers  eqnal 
the  best  of  those  published  in  London,  the  periodical  press 
of  the  United  States  taken  altogether,  is  the  most  po¥rerfaI 
engine  for  diffusing  mercantile,  political,  and  general  in- 
formation, for  stimulating  the  activity,  and  operating  on 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  which  has  ever  existed 
in  any  country.  No  duty  is  paid,  either  on  the  papers 
tiiemselves,  or  on  the  advertisements  they  publish.  Hie 
price  of  a  weekly  paper  is  about  two  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twopence  each  number,  that  of  a  daily  paper  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars,  or  one  penny  halfpenny  each  number.  A 
single  paper  sent  by  post  pays  one  cent  (a  halfpenny)  for 
any  distance  under  100  miles,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  for 
all  greater  distances ;  and  pamphlets  (a)  may  be  transmitted 
by  post  at  the  same  expense. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  a  few  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 


1607.  First  settlement  made  by  the  English. 

1776.  July  4.    The  Independence  of  the  United  States  proclaimed. 

1782.  Nov.  SO.     Peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 

1787.  Sept.  17.    Federal  Constitution  framed. 

1789.  March  4.  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  president. 

1797.  — ^ —  John  Adams  as  president. 

1801.  • —  Thomas  Jefferson  as  president. 

1809.  •■ —  James  Madison  as  president. 

1812.  June  18.    War  declared  against  Britain. 

1814.  Dec.  24.    Peace  concluded. 

1817.  Inauguration  of  James  Monroe  as  president. 

[1825.    Inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president.] — AM  Ed. 


(a)  [The  rate  of  postage  on  pamphhlt  has  been  increased  by  a  law  whidi  went 
into  operation  in  1825.  Periodical  pamphlets  pay  1 1-2  cents  on  each  eheet  for 
100  miles  or  less,  and  2  1-2  cents  for  a  greater  distance ;  pamphlets  not  peri- 
odical, 4  cents  on  each  sheet  for  100  miles  or  less,  and  6  cents  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance.l-^AM,  Ep. 
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Table  of  the  PopulaHan  of  the  United  Statesin  1790,  1800^  xxxzn. 
1810^  and  1820,  according  to  the  Eetums.  ^ 


States  or  Ter- 
ritories. 


Population  including  Slaves, 


1790. 


Vermont 
Nmw  Hmnpo 
thire  .    • 
Maine     .    . 
Matsaehnsetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecthmt 
New  York  • 
New  Jersey 
PenniyWania 
Delaware    . 
Maryland    . 
Virginia 
Kentucky    . 
NorthCarolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  •    . 
Looisiana    . 
Tennessee  . 
Ohio .    •    • 
Indiana  .    • 
Illinois   .    . 
Missoori 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
District  of  Co- 

Inmbla  . 
Mississippi  . 
Alabama 


1800. 


85,539 

141,885 

96,540 
378,787 

68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434.3731 

59,094 
319,728 
747,610 

73,677 
393,75] 
240,073 

82,548 


>  36,691 


•  a 


Tot^l  . 
Florida  (sop- 
posed) 


Slaves    •    . 
Free  persons 


3,921,326 


154,465 

183,858 
151,719 
422,845 

69,122 
251,002 
586,0/H) 
211,149 
602,548 

64,273 
349,6921 
886,149 
220,959 
478,103 
345,591 
162.686 

105,602 


1810. 


Slaves. 


1820.      In  1790. 


>  59,886 


14,093 


217,895 

214,460 
228,7(15 
472,040 

76,93 
261,942 
959,049 
245^2 
810,091 

72,674 
380,546 
974,6221 
406,51 1 
555,.«i00 
415,115 
252,433 

76,556 
261,727 
230,760 

24,520 

12,282 

20,845 
4,762 

24,023 
40,352 


235,764 

244,161 
298,33.'^ 
523,287 
83,059 
2754348 

1,372,812 
277,575 

1,049,458 
72,749 
407,350 


1,065,366292,627 


\ 


5,319,762  7^9,903 


694,280 
3,227,046 


889,118 
4,429,881 


1,165,441 


564,317 

638,829 

502,741 

340,989 

153,407 

422,813 

581,434 

147,178 

55,211 

66,586 

14,273 

8,896 

33,039 

75,448 

127,901 


16 
158 


948 

2,764 

21,324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103,036 


12,430 
100,572 
107.094 

29,264 


9,638,226 
10,000 


9,648,226 


1,538,118 


•  * 


694,280 


In  1820. 


48 
97 
lOfiSS 
7,557 
211 
4,509 
107,398 
425,153 
126»732 
205,017 
258,475 
149,656 
69,064 
80,097 

190 

917 

10,222 

1,617 


6,377 
32,814 
41,879 


1,538,118 


6,074,5628,110,108 
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Papulation  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Cenmis 

.    of  1820. 


SdrtesandTcflrl-     .Vtoe  White 


Maine    .    •    . 
Sew  Hampshire 
Vermont    .    . 
Massacbasetts 
Rhode  Island  . 
^nnectlcut    . 
Veir  York  .    . 
iVeir  Jersey    . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware    .    • 
Maryland   •    . 
Virginia     •    • 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia .    •    • 
Alabama    .    • 
Mississippi .    . 
Louisiana   •    • 
Tennessee  .    • 
Kentucky   .    . 
Ohio  .... 
Indiana  •    .    • 
Illinois  .    •    • 
Missouri     .    • 
Michigan  Terri- 
tory  .    .    . 
Arkansas  Terri 
tory   .    .    . 
District  of  Co- 
lumbia   • 


Free  White 


149,ltt5 
119^10 
117^10 
252,154 
38,492 
130,807 
679,5/>1 
129,619 
516,618 
27,905) 
131,743 
304,731 
209,644 
120.934 
98,404 
45,839 
23,286 
41,332 
173,600 
223,696 
300,607 
76,649 
29,401 
31,001 

5383 

6971 

11,171 


Vno 

Peooleof 

Colour. 


148,145 
124,026 
117,536 
264,265 
40,921 
136,374 
653,193 
127,790 
600,476 
27,377 
128,479 
298,343^ 
209,556 
116,506 
91.162 
39,612 
18,890 
32,051 
166,325 
210.948 
275,965 
69,109 
24,387 
24,987 


Slairee. 


929 

786 

918 

67401 

3554 

7870 

29,279 

12,460 

30,202 

12.958 

39,730 

36,889 

14,612 

6826 

1763 

571 

458 

10,476 

2739 

2759| 

4723. 

1230 

457 

347 


Other 


3208 


5608 


48 

97 

10,088 

7557 

211 

4,509)  • 

107,398 

425)153 

205,017 

258,475 

149,656 

41,879 

32,814 

69,064 

80,097 

126,732 

a    •   • 

190 

917 

10^2 


66 
139 

128 
44 
100 
701 
149 
1951 


Told. 


250 


3,995,253  3,866,682 


114. 

*'.  i 

1*^59 


1617 


11,443       4048  6377 


233.557  1,538,118 


484 

52 

182 

139 

>  •  • 
49 
29 

131 

18 


298,335 
244,161 
235.764 
623.287 
83,069 
275,248 
1,372,812 
277.576 
1,049,458 
72,749 
407,350 
1^)65,306 
638,829 
508.741 
340,999 
(a)l27.901 
75  441 
153,4lt 
428,813 
iM,317 
561.434 
147.178 
55.211 
66,586 

8  896 

14,273 
33,039 


4616 


9,638.226 


The  population  of  the  North- West  and  Missouri  Territories  arc  not  gifen 
leparately  in  the  census.  Florida  was  not  annexed  to  the  United  States  when 
the  census  was  taken.    It  is  supposed  that  it  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 


(a)  [This  census  of  Alabama  was  imperfect.    See  page  196."] — Am.  Ed. 
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Table  of  the  Amount  of  the  ValHaiions  of  LandSf  LotSf  and 
Dwdling'ESmses,  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States,  made 
under  the  Ads  of  Congress  of  tlie  22d  July  1813,  and  0th 
January  1815,  as  retttimed  and  remsed  6y  the  Board  of 
Ptineipal  Assessors,  with  l/ie  corresponding  ^  Valuations  in 
1799. 


immmmm 


-^ 

Value  of  bomea. 

Avenge 

> 

lanck  and  slifcf, 

YalwdrhooiH 

value  of 

Micfitedud 

andkiMb  after 
aeaueniiK  e>D- 
BUrted  Tatae  of 

Yahw  of  homes 

lands  per 
acic,iti> 

CllMBDC 

STATES. 

eqnaliased  bj  the 
principal  aiN^ 

and  lands  in 
1799. 

1 

■an  in  1814  and 

ilam.* 

booses 

i 



1815. 

tlincoD.t 

jDollan. 

Dollan. 

Dollan. 

OoL    Cts. 

Ntw  Hampsiiirc  . 

38,74i»,974 

38,745,974 

23,176,046 

9       0 

Massachusetts 

143,765,660 

143.765,560 

83,992,468 

18      0 

Rliode  Island  .    < 

20,907^66 

20,907,766 

11,066,357 

39      0 

Coodeeticut    . 

88,634,971 

88,534,971 

48,313,424 

34      0 

Vernoot    .    . 

32,461,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

6    40 

I?ew  Yoit .    , 

273,120,900 

269,370,900 

100,380,706 

16    50 

J^ew  Jenej    . 

98,612,083 

95,899,333 

36,473,899 

35      0 

Pesnsjrlfania  . 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

102,145,900 

29      0 

Dtiatrare   .    < 

14,493,620 

13,449,370 

6,234,413 

13      0 

Marylmd   ;    . 

122,577,672 

106,490,638 

32,372,290 

20      0 

yirginia     .    , 

263,737,69!^ 

165,606,199 

71,225,127 

4     16 

Noitli  Carolina    . 

93,723,031 

51,517,031 

30,842,372 

2    50 

Sootb  Carolina 

123,416»i;i2 

74,325,262 

17,465,012 

8      0 

OocM^a  •    •    •    , 

67,7»^I68 

31,487,658 

12,061,137 

2    50 

Ohio  •    •    •    •    . 

61,347,215 

61,347,215 

Keotttcky  .    •    . 

87.018,837 

66,878,587 

21,408,090 

4      0 

1  conossco  • 

3.V08,052 

24,233,750 

6,134,108 
619,977,247 

6      0 

1  ]  ^,296.961 

1,631,657,224 

Lotiisiaiia  is  not  included  in*ibe^bove  table,  the  sreturns  beiug  incomplete. 

*  As  the  value  of  slaves  is  differentia  {.'/Tercet  states,  and  tlie  number  of 
slaves  valued  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  the  value 
of  houies  and  lands  in  most  of  the  slave  holding  estates  cannot  be  ascertained 
wHh  precision.  It  Is  believed  that  the  valuations  made  in  most  of  the  states, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  south,  in  1799,  were  considerably  tinder  the  real 
value. 

t  In  this  calculation  the  number  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  land, 
valued  in  each  state  in  1799,  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  lands  valued  in 
1814  and  1815  being  in  some  oif  the  states  incomplete.    (Pitl^in,  p.  373.) 
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TaiU  of  Mdnufactures  of  United  StaUSf  according  to  R^ 
turns  made  to  the  Marshals  in  1810. 


The  Tftlue  it  dittribated  among  the  statea  wit  as  followt : 

Maioe*              3»1384M 

New  Hampebiret 

8,136,000 

Vermoot, 

4,326,000 

Massacbutetts, 

• 

17,516,000 

Rhode  Islaod,    • 

3,080,000 

CoDoecticat,     . 

5,901,000 

New  York, 

14,569,000 

New  Jeney, 

\7O3,000 

PeoDtylrania,   . 

32,089,000 

Delaware, 

990,000 

Maryland, 

6,554,000 

Virginia, 

11,447,000 

Ohio, 

1,987,000 

Kentuckj, 

4,121,000 

North  Carolina, 

5,323,000 

Tennessee, 

3,70P,O0O 

South  Carolina, 

2,174/XX) 

Georgia,    .... 

2,744,...^* 

Mississippi  Territory, 

3l4,00ti 

Orleans  Territory,    . 

814,000 

Looisiana  Territory, 

35|000 

Indiana  Territory,    . 

197,070 

Illinois  Territory.     . 

^ 

72,000 

Michigan  Territory 

37,000 

Columbia  District,    . 

719,qpO 

d      .f,        127,694,002* 

> 
The  followitig  are  the  mott  p  ^toinent  particulars: 

Goods  manufactured  by  tiie  loom, 39,dOOyOQO 

Machinery  of  rarious  kinds,    .                •'  ^  . 

'^}         , 

6,100,008 

Hats, -    •     i  •  ^''*''^- 

4,300,000 

Iron  manufactures,         .        .       /^  i  ; 

14,360.000 

leather,         •       •               -.(k^j;     • 

17,900^ 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors,^  -  .  -^  " . 

16,530,000 

Wooden  mana^Mtares,    • 

. 

»               . 

b^540fi0li 

*  Mr.  Tench  Cose,  Secretar*  to  the  Treasury,  tbowedthat,  allowing  for  thert 
retams,  and  inperfect  returns,  the  true  amount  should  be  about  178y76|»676 
dollars. 
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Ceitan  of  Domestic  Growth  Exported  from  1805  to  1817. 


Years. 

Sea  Island* 

Upland* 

Valiia. 

Founds. 

Founds* 

Dohars. 

1805 

8,787,659 

29,602428 

9,445,000 

1806 

6,096,082 

29,561,383 

8,332,000 

1807 

8,926,011 

55,018,448 

14,232,000 

1808 

949,051 

9,681,394 

2,221,000 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326»042 

8,515,000 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000 

1811 

8,099,576 

54,028,660 

9,6^,000 

1812 

4,367,806 

24,519^1 

3,080,000 

1813 

4,134,849 

14,975467 

2,324,000 

1814 

2,520,338 

15,208,669 

2,683,000 

1815 

8,449,951 

74,548,796 
72,046,790 

17,529,000 

1816 

9,900,326 

24,106,000 

1817 

. .... 

22,628,000 

BMK 


TMe  of  Exports  of  certain  Classes  of  Domestic  Produce,  at 

three  different  Periods. 


Experts  of  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Forest,  Tim- 
ber^, Ashes,  Bark,  Firs,  &c. 

Produce   of  Agri« 

culture.     Wheat,     Flour, 

Rice,  &c 

Produce    of    ^  ni- 


mals.  Horses,  Beef^  1  ik. 
Hides,  Butter,  &c.  .  .  . 
Produce    Of    the 


Sea,  Oil,  Fish,  &c.  . 


1804. 


1810* 


Dollars, 


Doltarsm 


4,630,000  4,978^)00 


12,250,000 10,750,000 13,150/)00 


4,300,000 
1000 


2,169,000 
1,481,000 


1816. 


Dollars.  \ 
7,293,000 


2,093,000 
1,331,000. 
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Table  of  the  Tonnage  of  each  State,  and  of  the  whole  Union, 

in  1821. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts,    . 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pcnnf*ylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina,  . 

South  Carolina,  . 

Georgia,  . 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Kentucky  and  Ohio, 

Michigan, 


122,856 
23,335 

316,069 
39,314 
45,724 

244,338 
34,533 
83,575 
10,043 

125,149 

24,677 

63,326 

38,864 

29,944 

14,662 

6,131 

38,815 

598 

665 

1,262,618 


Registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade,  .  619,029 

Enrolled  and  hcensed  tonnage  employed  in  coasting  trade,    588,014 
Ditto  ditto  in  fisheries,  55,575 


1,262,61^ 
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Table  of  Imparts  of  the  United  States  for  1821. 


Russim 

Proma    •     • 

Siredeo •    •     • 

Denmark  aod  Norway    •     •     . 

Hdlaod 

Britiab  Islaods 

Gibraltar      .•••••• 

Hanse  Towns 

France     

Spain •     . 

Portugal • 

Italy  and  Malta     •     .     .     *     . 
Aastria     ...••... 

Total  Europe 

British  Ports 

Teueriffe 

Madeira  .••••••• 

t  Byal      ••     •     •     ••••• 

Bourbon 

Cape  de  Verd 

Turkey,  levant,  and  Egypt      • 
Generally 

Total  Africa 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British 

MaoiUa  and  Philippine  Islands 

Chioa 

Generally  \ , 

Total  Asia 

British  Colonies     •    •    .    •    • 

Florida 

Honduras     •    

Toul  NoRTp  America 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

BriUsh 

Hayti 

French 

Spanish 

Cuba 

Generally  •...•••• 

Total  West  Indies    •    •    . 

Spanish 

Brasil 

South  Seas 

Total  South  America  .    . 

Uncertain  Ports 

Total  Imports   .    .    .    . 


1,802,600 

1,000 

750,000 

16,000 

587,000 

24,439,000 

631,000 

800,000 

4,123,000 

516,000 

215,000 

618,000 

132,000 


34,682,000 


5,000 

265,000 

180,000 

137,000 

10,000 

32,000 

305,000 

62,000 


996,000 


134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

123,000 


5,016,0t>0 


403,000 
163,000 
135,000 


701,000 


318,000 

1,674,000 

765,000 

126,000 

1,742,000 

865,000 

614,000 

5,422,000 

4,000 


11,5^0,000 


985,000 

585,000 

34,000 


1,604,000 


4,000 


54,522,000 


BttllioD  and 
Speeie. 


10,000 

1,352,000 
648,000 
603,000 
190,000 
865,000 

26,000 
141,000 
355,000 

98,000 


4,288,000 


2,000 

10,000 
1,000 

32,000 
91,000 
68,000 


204,000 


89,000 
27,000 
81,000 


197,000 


293,000 

310,000 

106,000 

301,000 

504,000 

36,000 

13,000 

1,163,000 


3,226,000 


129,0(K) 
20,000 


149,000 


Total. 


1,852,000 

1,000 

760,000 

16,000 

1,939,000 

25,087,000 

1,2:{4,000 

990,000 

4,990,000 

542,000 

356,000 

973,000 

230,000 


^8,970,000 

7,000 
265,000 
190,000 
138,000 
10,000 
64,0(j0 
396,000 
130,000 


1,200,000 


8,064,000 


134|0U0 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

123,000 


5,015,000 


492,000 
190,000 
216,000 


893,000 


611,000 

1,984,000 

861,000 

927,000 

2,246,000 

901,000 

627,000 

6,585,000 

4,000 
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14,746,000 


1,114,000 

605,000 
34,000 


1,753,000 


4,000 


62,586,000 
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Table  of  Expinit  qf  the  United  States  far  1821< 


Rutsia  .    ~,    !    ',    ~,    ~ 
Sweden     .......    < 

DenmRrk 

Holland 

British  Islaodt 

Gibraltar 

HaoteTownt 

France 

Spain    .4 

Portugal    • 

luly  and  Malta 

Austria 

Generally 

Total  EvRoPS 

British  Ports 

Teneriffe 

Madeira 

Fayal    

Bourbon 

Cape  de  Verd 

TqrlLey)  Lerant,  and  Egypt 
Generally  •    • 

Toul  Africa. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British 

iftanilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

French  

China 

Generally  •    • 

Total  ASLA. 

British  Colonies 

Others 

Florida 

Honduras . 

North-West  Coast 

Newfoundland  and  Fisheries    . 

Total  North  America  •    . 

Swedish  ...•..•• 

Danish 

Dutch 

British 

Hayti  •     .    •    .r    •    .     .    .    . 

French •    . 

Cuba 

Spanish  •••••••• 

Generally 

ToUl  Wbst  IlTDISS   •    •    « 

Spanish 

Brazil 

South  Seas 

I    Total  SoiTTH  America  .    . 

I       J^^^  Extorts    .    .  _.    . 


29,821,000 


Piodoee* 


128,000 

154,000 

166,000 

1»955,000 

18,634,000 

956,000 

1,536,000 

5,169,000 

349,000 

148,000 

410,000 

32,000 

184,000 


10,000 
74,000 
193,000 
27,000 
19,000 
22,000 
31,000 
85,000 


461,000 


133,000 

32,000 

1,000 

6,000 

389,000 

32,000 


593,000 


2,010,000 

12,000 

300,000 

100,000 

94,000 


2,516,000 


507,000 

1,316,000 

533,000 

265,000 

1,741,000 

847,000 

2,950,000 

175,000 

513,000 


8,847,000 


508,000 

885,000 

40,000 


1,433,000 


43,671,000 


Piodaeei 


501,000 
63,000 
360,000 
1,739,000 
209,000 
482,000 
597,000 
347,000 
191,000 

690,000 

308,000 

11,000 


5,498,000 


5,000 

42,000 

25,000 

11,000 

2,000 

8,000 

407,000 

42,000 


542,000 


324,000 

49,000 

20,000 

2,000 

510,000 
26,000 


931,000 


2,000 

46,000 

107,000 

283,000 
5,000 


443,000 


63,000 
471,000 
116,000 

469,000 

49,000 

1,326,000 

34,000 

47,000 


2,565,000 


475,000 

340,000 

31,000 


846,900 


10,825,000 


t>29,000 
217,000 
526,000 
3,694,008 
1,934,000120,777,000 

32.000  1,470,009 
2,133,000 

12.0001  5,528,000 
540,000 
148,000 

1,100,000 
340,000 
195,000 


1,978,000  37,297,000 


7,000 
2,000 

21,000 


30,000 


1,256,000 

1,885,000 

190,000 

3,392,000 
1,155,000 


7,880,000 


TolaL 


15,000 

123,000 

220,000 

38,000 

42,000 

30,000 

438,000 

127,000 


1,033,000 


l,ri5,000 
1,906,000 
211,000 
8,000 
4,291,000 
1,213,000 


9,404,000 


4,000 


4,00€ 


2,012,000 

58,00Q 

401,000 

100,000 

377,000 

5,000 


2,063,000 


15,000 
34,000 

60,000 

265,000 


560,000 

1,802,000 

683,000 

265,000 

2,270,000 

896,000 

4,541,000 

209,000 

560,000 


374,000 


55,000 
157,000 


11,786,000 


1,038,000 

1,382,000 

71,000 


212,00064,974,000 


10,478,0001  2,491,000J 
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Tears. 

Domestic 

Exporti. 

Growth,  Pro- 
duce, or  Manu* 

Foreign. 

facture. 

1800 

70,971,780 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1301 

94,116,935 

46,377,792 

46,642,723 

1802 

72,483,160 

26,182,173 

35,774,971 

1803 

£5,800,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

1804 

77,699,074 

41,467,477 

36,231,597     < 

1805 

95,566,021 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

1806 

101,536,963 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

108,343,150 

48,699.692 

59,643,558 

1808 

22,430,960 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

52,203,283 

81,405,702 

20,797,531 

1810 

60,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

1811 

61,316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

38,527,236 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 

1813 

27,855,997 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814 

6,927,441 

6,782,273 

145,169 

1815 

52,557,753 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

1816 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

1817 

87,671,566 

68,313,500 

19,358,069 

1818 

93,281,133 

73,854,437 

19,426,696 

1819 

70,142,521 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

1820 

69,691,669 

51,683,640 

18,008,029 

1821 

64,974,382 

43,671,894 

21,302,488 

The  iinportt  have  not  been  regularly  published. 

TahU  of  Post-Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States  from 

1790  to  1821. 


Years. 

Post  Offices. 

Post  Roads. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1790 

75 

1,875 

37,935 

32,140 

1791 

89 

1,905 

46,294 

36,697 

1792 

195 

5,642 

67,444 

54,531 

1793 

209 

5,642 

104,747 

72,040 

1794 

450 

11,984 

128,947 

89,978 

1795 

453 

13,207 

160,620 

117,893 

1796 

468 

13,207 

195,067 

131,572 

1797 

554 

16,180 

213,998 

150,114 

1798 

639 

16,180 

232,977 

179,104 

1799 

677 

16,180 

264,846 

188,038 

1800 

903 

20,817 

280,804 

213,994 

1801 

1,025 

22,309 

820,443 

255,151 

1802 

1,114 

25,315 

327,045 

281,996 

1803 

1,258 

25,315 

351,823 

322,364 

1804 

1,405 

29,556 

389,450 

337,502 

1805 

1,558 

31,076 

421,373 

377,367 

1806 

1,710 

33,431 

446,106 

413,578 

1807 

1,848 

33,755 

478,763 

453,885 

1808 

1,944 

34,035 

460,564 

462,828       1 
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Years. 

Post  Officts.    Post  Roads. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

18(»9 

2,012 

34,035 

506,634 

498,012 

1810 

2,300 

36,406 

551,684 

495,969 

1811 

2,403 

36,406 

587,247 

499,099 

1812 

^,610 

39,378 

649,2<to 

640,165 

1813 

39,540 

703,155 

681,012 

1814 

••••••• 

41,736 

730,370 

727,126 

1815 

3,000 

43,966 

1,043,065 

748,121 

1816 

3,46(]t 

48,976 

961,782 

804,029 

1817 

3,659 

52,689 

1,002,973 

916,515 

1818 

3,618 

59,473 

1,130,235 

1,035,832 

*' 

1819 

4,000 

63,586 

1,204,737 

1,117,861 

1820 

4,560 

73,492 

1,111,927 

1,160,926 

1    1821 

4,976 

79,808 

1,029,102 

1,165,481 

Table  of  the  Public  DebU  Bcvenue,  und  Expenditure  of  the 

United  States  from  179|  to  1822. 


Years, 

Public  Debt. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
18-22 
1      1 823 

Dollars. 
75,169,974 
76,373,767 
77,587,997 
75,996,170 
78,149,937 
81,642,279 
80,934,023 
73,494,165 
77,399,909 
81,633,325 
82,000,167 
78,754,568 
74,731,922 
85,353,643 
80,534,058 
74,542,^57 
67,731,645 
64,742,326 
56,732,379 
53,156,532 
47,855,070 
45,035,123 
55,907,452 
80,986,291 
99,824,410 
123,016,375 
115,807,805 
99,107,346 
92,648, 1*77 
88,899,333 
89,214,236 
93,424,000 
94,344,000 

Dollars. 

4,771,349 

8,772,458 

6,450,195 

9,439,855 

9,515,758 

8,740,329 

8,768,780 

8,179,17P 

12,546,813 

12,413,978 

12,945,455 

14,995,793 

11,064,097 

11,896,307 

13,560,693 

15,559,931 

16,398,019 

17,060,661 

7,773,473 

19,134,214 

14,422,634 

99,639,032 

40,524,844 

34,878,432 

51,283,946 

36,743,573 

94,387,983 

96,095,200 

91,435,700 

15,284,546 

14,264,0(»0 

19,745,409 

Dollars. 

3,797,436 

8,962,920 

6,479,977 

9,041,593 

10,151,240 

8,367,776 

8,625,877 

8,583,618 

11,002,396 

11,952,534 

12,273,376 

13,270,487 

11,258,983 

12,615,113 

13,598,369 

15,021,196 

11,299,992 

16:762,702 

13;867,996 

13,309,994 

13,592,604 

22,279,121 

39,190,590 

38,547,915 

25,5it2,089 

23,546,341 

14,9^,539 

13,563,069 

16,008,215 

14,224,403 

10,929,174 

18,278,653 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

JHeanco  csmjfrizts  Mlno  Mexico  and  the  Captain- OeneraU 
ship  of  OuaHmala,f^Oen0'al  Physical  Description. 

We  are  now  about  to  survey,  in  succession,  the  vast  pos-    book 
sessions  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  their  revolted  descend-  mxxiu, 
ants,    in  the  two  Americas  ; — possessions  comprehended  "Z 
between  lat.   43**  34'  sooth,    and    37^  48'  north,  which  sketch  of 
equal  in  length  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  surpass  in  extent  ^"^^^^ 
Hie  immense  countries  in  Asda  that  acltnowledge  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  missionary  establish- 
nient  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New  California, 
forms  the  most  northerly  point;  and  the  most  southern 
extremity  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  is  Fort  Maiillin,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili,  opposite  to  Chiloe:  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  Soledad,  situated  eight  degrees  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  group  of  the  Malouine  or  FalJLland 
islands,  whitlier  the  criminals,  condemned  at  Monte-Video, 
are  annually  transported,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent settlement,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  send 
women  thither.    Some  families  of  Spanish  descent,  neverthe- 
less, are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Island  of  Caylin,  or 
Qailan,  in  43^  34'  of  south  latitude.    Tlie  Spanish  laur 
guage,  then,  is  diffused  in  America  over  an  extent  of  couf^- 
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Bdox    trj  more  than  a  thousand  leagoes  in  length ;  and  the  whde 
Lzxxiii.  q(  UiQgQ  regions,  peopled  by  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
^""""""""^  inhabitants,*  communicated  with  each  other,  previously  to 
the  late  troubles,  by  a  regular  establishment  of  posts,  ex* 
tending  from  Paraguay  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

This  transatlantic  Spain,  far  more  interesting  in  many 
points  of  view  than  its  European  metropolis,  will  supply 
us  with  abundant  materials  for  an  historical  and  physical 
description,  which,  however,  ought  first  of  all  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  physical  and  topographical  account  of  the  great 
divisions  of  which  it  is  composed. 
9*^^^??^'*     But,  amongst  these  very  complicated,  and  very  conibs- 
f ioos.  *  '  ed  divisions,  which  ought  we  to  adopt  ?    In  a  military  and 
executive  point  of  view,  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  America  were  formerly  divided  into  nine  great  govern- 
ments, which  may  be  considered  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  which,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  have  actu- 
ally resolved  themselves  into  separate  states^  of  difTerent 
forms  of   government,  and  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  or  of  the  mother  country.    Their  topography,  how- 
ever, caa  only  be  comprehended  by  employing  the  subdi- 
visions and  limits  anciently  prescribed.    Of  these  divisions, 
five,  namely,  the  vice-royalties  of  Peru  and  of  New  Gre- 
nada, and  the  captain-generalships  of  Guatimala^  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Caraccas,  are  completely  situated  within  the 
torrid  zone;  the  four  others,  namely,  the  vice-royalties  of 
Mexico  and  Buenos- Ayres,  as  well  as  the  captaindiips  of 
Chili  and  the  Havannab,  ifvhich  comprehends  the  Floridas^ 
are  partly  situated  without  the  two  tropics.    As  the  geo- 
graphical latitude,  however,  exerts  infinitely  less  influence 
over  the  fertility  and  productions  of  these  beautiful  coun- 
tries than  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  a  division,  founded  on 
the  degrees  of  latitude,  would  afford  no  advantage  to  phy- 
sical  geography.      If   we  merely  distinguish    the  great 
masses  of  land,  circumscribed  by  seas,  shut  in  by  the 

*  At  present,  1824,  they  are  computed  Co  exceed  seveDtetn  mllliont. 
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▼alleys  of  rirer^  or  marked  by  some  other  striking  feature^    book 
we  shall  classify  the  continental  regions  of  Spanish  Ameri-  I'X^^^u* 
ca  into  three  divisions  j  that  of  the  north,  comprising  Mexi-  ■ 

CO  with  Gruatimala ;  the  middle  division,  including  Peru^ 
New  Grenada,  and  Caraccas;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  southf 
containing  Paraguay,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  the 
Magellanic  regions.  The  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
will  be  described  with  the  rest  of  the  Columbian  Archipe- 
lago. Florida  has  already  been  considered  along  with  the 
United  States. 

Custom  has  extended  to  all  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  penominar* 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  Florida  excepted,  the  general  appel- {{^Jj|^^^ 
lation  of  Mexico,  although,  strictly  speaking,  these  coun- 
tries have  no  common  name  applicable  to  them  all.  The 
term  Mlew  Spain  was  applied  at  first,  in  1518,  only  to  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  where  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifices,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  military  followers  of  Grijalva.  Already,  in 
1520,  Cortez  extended  the  denomination  of  New  Spain  to 
the  kingdom  of  MmtezwmOt  at  the  same  time,  advising 
Charles  Y.  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor.  According  to  Aztec  or 
the  researches  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  this  kingdom,  which,  ^ngdom! 
on  the  authority  of  Soils,  stretches  from  Panama  to  New 
California,  was  bounded  on  the  eastern  coasts  by  the  rivers 
Guasacualco  and  Tulpan,  and  on  the  western,  by  the 
plains  of  Soconusco,  and  by  the  port  of  Zacatula.  It  thus 
embraced  the  present  intendencies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oax- 
aca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Yalladolid,  with  a  surface  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  Even  the 
name  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  signifies,  in  the 
Aztec  language,  tiie  habitation  of  the  god  of  war,  called 
Mexitli,  or  Huitzlipochtli.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
before  the  year  1530,  the  city  was  more  commonly  deno« 
minated  TenoAHtlan.  The  appellation  JlnaAuac,  which  Ambuae. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  names,  desig- 
nated, before  the  conquest,  all  that  tract  of  country  con- 
tained between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
latitude.     Independently  of  the  Aztec  empire  of   Mon* 
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BOOK    tezania>  the  little  republics  of  Tlancallan^  or  Tlascala^  and 
t^xxxiii.  Qf  Cholollan,  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco,  or  Acolhoacan^  and 
"■""""""  that  of  Mehuacan,  which  comprehended   a  part  of  the  in- 
tendency  of  Yalladolid,  belonged  to  the  plateaus^  or  table 
land,  of  the  ancient  Anahuac.^ 
^•^  The  vast  expanse  of  country  over  which  the  Viceroy  of 

Mexico  exercises  his  supreme  military  power,  which  is  de- 
signated, in  general,  under  the  name  of  ^ew  SpaiUf  and  is 
,  contained  within  the  north  and  south  parallels  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  latitude,  incloses  two  great  dis- 
tinct governments;  1.  The  Captainship  of  Ouatimalaf  which 
comprehends  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
with  the  provinces  of  Honduras,  Vera  Paz,  Chiapa,  and 
Guatimala;  2.  The  Yiceroyalty  o(  Mexico,  or  of  New  Spain 
properly  so  called,  comprising  Mexico  itself,  and  the  in- 
terior provinces,  or  inttmas,  east  and  west*!  The  Captain- 
Greneral  of  Guatimala,  being  considered  as  an  Administrator, 
and  only  slightly  subordinate  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
M.  Humboldt  separates  Guatimala  from  Mexico ;  of  which, 
in  that  case,  the  southern  limits  touch  the  shores  of  the  great 
ocean,  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Tehuantepec,  adjoining  to 
the  bar  of  Tonala,  and  extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  near  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Dimen-  Exclusively  of  Guatimala,  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain 
"°°''  extends  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  ot 
latitude,  over  a  space  of  610  leagues  in  length,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south-east  to  north-west  The  breadth,  which, 
under  the  thirtieth  parallel,  from  the  Red  River  {Itio  Oh 
leradoj  in  the  province  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Tiburon,  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  intendency  of  Sonora,  is  864 
leagues,  goes  on  continually  decreasing  to  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  only  forty-five  leagues  from  sea 
to  sea. 
|:,imits.  '^^^  limits  of  New  Spain  to  the  north  and  east  are  a- 

bundantly  vague,  and  difficult  to  determine.    So  late  as 

* 

♦  Clavigero,  Storia  Aniicu  del  Messico,  t.TV,  p.  9,65. 
f  A.  dp  Ht'inboldt.  t.  I.  p.  2t«. 
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I770f  the  Cardinal  Lorenzana  asserted,  in  a  work  publish-  book 
cd  at  Mexicot  that  New  Spain,  in  the  remotest  confines  of  I'^utxiii. 
the  bishopric  of  Durango,  perhaps  borders  on  Tartary  and  — —• ^ 
Greenland ;  namely,  by  the  Californias  with  Tartary,  and 
by  New  Mexico  with  Greenland."!*  For  a  long  time  tho 
Viceroys  of  Mexico  looked  upon  the  whole  north-west  coast 
of  America  as  a  dependency  of  their  government,  and  even 
very  recently  directed  an  official  visit  to  be  made  to  the 
Russian  Colonies  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  The  English 
establishment  at  Nootka  Sound,  still  more  closely  approach- 
ing the  Spanish  Colonies,  led  to  sti*ong  remonstrances. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  coui*t  of 
Madrid  appeared  to  find  its  advantage  in  leaving  unmolest- 
ed this  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  Russia  upon  this 
coast,  by  adopting  Cape  Mendocin,  to  the  north  of  Saint 
Francis,  as  the  definitive  boundary.  Nothing,  however,  has 
yet  been  able  to  secure  Spain  against  tlie  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  United  States,  which  seem  desirous  of  embracing  the 
whole  of  North  America  in  their  confederation.  Since  tho 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  repub- 
lics actively  press  forward  their  civilization  towards  the 
Missouri,  and  approach  the  coasts  of  the  great  ocean  by  the 
beautiful  river  Columbia.  To  the  east,  the  charts  publish- 
ed by  the  United  States  mark  the  river  Sabine  as  the  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  Congress  of  Washington  openly  endeavours 
to  confine  this  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.f  (a) 

Since  the  new  administration,  introduced  in  1776  by  Don 
Galvez,  minister  of  the  Indies,  New  Spain  is  divided  into 
twelve  intendencies  and  three  Provinces.:!: 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  If,  p.  84. 

t  485  miles  of  coast  to  the  south.  It  enters  the  Gulf  iu  a  south-east,  Sabino 
River  in  a  course  directly  south  ;  thus  leaving  a  disputed  trapezium  of  47,469 
square  leagues.     Humboldt's  Map  of  New  Spain,  in  Tab.  Pol. 

(a)  ITbe  government  of  the  United  States  laid  claim  to  tho  province  of  Texas, 
Vkiuch  is  situated  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivets  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio 
del  None  on  the  west,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  country  of  Louisiana;  but  by  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  in  1821,  tliis  claim  was  relinquished.] — Am.  Ed. 
.  t  Ibid.  I.  II.  p.  73,  &c. 
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Of  these  fifteen  divisions  there  are : 

A.  In  the  interior,  to  the  north, 

1.  The  province  of  JV^  Mkxico,  extending  along  Ae 
Rio  del  Norte. 

2.  The  intendency  of  JWkp  Biscayp  to  the  south- west 
of  Rio  del  Norte,  upon  the  central  plateau* 

B.  Upon  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,   to  the  north-west, 
S.  The  province  of  JWio  California  ; 

4.  The  province  of  Old  California  ; 

5.  The  intendency  of  Bonortu 

C.  Towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  tlie  north-east, 

6.  The  intendency  of  San  Lovia  Potosif  comprising 

the  proroinces  of  Texas  and  CohahuUa,  the  colony 
of  New  Saint  Andero,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and,  finally,  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Altamira, 
Catorce,  and  Ramos,  which  compose  the  inten- 
dency of  San  Louis,  properly  so  called* 
These  six  territories,  almost  entirely  included  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  contain  a  total  of  677,000  souls,  in  an  extent  of 
8£,000  square  leagues;  which  gives  a  proportion  of  eight  in- 
habitants to  a  square  league. 
To  the  south  of  the  tropic  we  find, 

D.  In  the  middle  region, 

7.  The  intendency  of  Zacatecas  ; 

8.  -  of  Ouadalaxara  ; 

9.  — — __^  of  Ouanaxuato  ; 
10. of  VaUadolid; 

11.  of  Jdexico; 

12.  otPuebla; 

13. of  Vera-Cru%; 

£•  The  south-east  extremity, 

14.  The  intendency  of  Oaxaca  ; 

1 5.  That  of  Mmda  or  Yucatan. 

These  nine  intendencies,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
contain  a  population  of  5,160,000  souls,  dispersed  over  a  sur- 
face of  36,500  square  leagues,  or  141  inhabitants  to  every 
square  league.  But  four-fifths  of  this  population  are  con* 
centrated  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  or  on  {dateaus, 
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flie  devatioii  of  which  above  the  sea  equals  in  height  the    book 
pass  of  Mount  Cenis-  Lxxxnu 

AecorAng  to  the  ancient  division,  still  very  mach  in  di^isi^q, 
nse  in  the  coontryy  New  Spain  formed,  l.The  kingdom  into  ^n^- 
of  Mtxica;    2.  The  kingdmn  of  Mw  Oamda;    S.  The^'"'^' 
new  Inngdom  of  Leon;  4.  The  colony  of  Mw  St.  Mdero; 
5.  The  prcroince  of  Texas;  6.  The  proroince  of  CohahuUa; 
7.  The  proroince  of  JWw  Biscay;  8.  The  province  of  Son- 
era; 9.  The  prcroince  of  Mw  Mexico;  10*  The  two  Califor* 
niaSf  or  the  prooinces  of  (Hd  und  Mw  Catiifomia. 

The  kingdom  of  Mexico  embraced  the  present  in  tenden- 
cies ef  Guanaxnato,  Yalladolid,  or  Mechoacan,  Mexico, 
PMblaf  Yera-Cmz,  Oaxaca,  and  Merida,  with  a  portion  of 
tiie  intendency  of  San-Louis  Potosi :  it  consisted,  therefore, 
of  more  than  27,000  square  leagues,  and  contained  nearly 
4,500,000  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  of  New  Gallicia  ex- 
tended over  more  than  14,000  square  leagues,  and  its  popu- 
lation consisted  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  comprised 
tiie  intendencies  of  Zacatecas,  and  Guadalaxara,  as  well  as 
a  small  part  of  that  of  San-Louis  Potosi.*" 

Another  division  equally  ancient,  is  that  which  distin-  On  Uie  de< 
gnisbes  JSTew  Spain,  properly  so  called,  from  the  proroindas  Son  *onn- 
intemas ;  that  is  to  say,  those  provinces  situated  in  the  ternai  pre* 
interior  of  the  continent,  although,  with  regard  to  the  cap-  ^  "^'' 
ital,  fliey  are  exterior.    To  the  two  latter  belong  all  that 
is  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gal- 
licia, except  the  two  Califomias;  consequently,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  colony  of  New  St.  Andero,  Texas, 
New  Biscay,  Sonora,  Cohahuila,  and  New  Mexico.    The 
^proirincias  intemas  dd  Vireynatth^'i  which  comprise  7814 
square  leagues,  are  distinguished  from  the  ^^provindas  in^ 
temas  de  la  commandanda  de  Chihuahwif*^^  erected  into 
Captain-generalships  in  1779.    These  latter  contain  59,375 
square  leagues.    Of  the  twelve  new  intendencies,  there  are 
three  situated  in  the  internal  provinces ;  namely^  those  of 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  81,  etc. 

t  iDteroal  provinces  of  the  Vice-royalty. 

t  Internal  provinces  of  tlie  government  of  Chihuahua. 
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BOOK  Darango,  Sonera^  and  San-Loais  PotosL  It  must  be  k- 
LxxxiiK  marked^  ne?ertholesSt  that  the  intendant  of  San-Loaia  is 
"■""■■"  not  directly  subject  to  the  Viceroy,  except  for  Leon,  St 
Andero,  and  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Catorce,  and  AltMr 
mira*  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  The  govemoiente  of 
Cohahuila»  and  of  Texas,  also  form  a  part  of  the  Inteodea- 
cy  of  San-Louis  Potosi,  but  they  appertain  direcUy  to  the 
^^  commandanda-gentraP^^  of  Chihuahua* 

From  this  it  results  that  the  whole  of  New  Spain  is  divid* 
cd  into, 

A,  provinces  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  con- 
taining 59,103  square  leagues,  with  5«4rr,900  inbabitaalSf 
and  comprehending  the  two  Californias,  and  the  intenden* 
cies  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Merida^  Val- 
ladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Ouanaxuato,  and  San«- 
Louis  Potosi,  with  the  exception  of  Cohahuila,  and  Texas. 

B,  Into  provinces  subject  to  the  commandant-general  of 
the  internal  provinces,  comprehending  a  space  of  59,375 
square  leagues,  and  containing  a  population  of  359,200 
inhabitants,  and  comprehending  the  intendencies  of  Dnr- 
ango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico^ 
Cohahuila,  and  Texas. 

The  grand  total  is  118,478  square  leagues,  and  5,837,100 
inhabitants*!  In  consequence  of  recent  contests  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  systematic  encroachments 
of  which  had  given  just  alarm  to  Spain,  the  military  gov- 
.  ernment  of  the  internal  provinces,  before  this  period  in- 
trusted to  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  had  been  confided 
to  two  general-commandants.  At  that  time,  the  internal 
western  pi*ovinces,  namely,  Sonora,  Durango,  or  New  Bis- 
cay, New  Mexico,  and  the  Californias,  were  distingaished 
from  the  internal  eastern  provinces ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
Cohahuila,  Texas,  the  colony  of  New  St.  Andero,  and  the 
l^ew  kingdom  of  Leon.  These  new  general-commandants, 
as  well  as  the  former  ones,  were  considered  as  the  chiefs  of 

"^  General  Government. 

t  Or  rather  was  so  in  1805;  at  pr«sent  they  exceed  8,000,000,  as  will  appear 
in  the  following  book. 
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4be  4teuii9trfttioii  rf  finances  in  the  two  intendencies  of 
BwMrn»  tad  Dttrsngo,  wtd  im  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico, 
-TiauA,  Slid  OoiMlMiitau  WiM  regard  to  Leon,  and  New  St 
Ahder^  thcj  Aepetided  on  the  commandant  no  fturther  than 
^rlMt  ref^snM  tto  miNtai^y  delbncew 

Ttm  iNM^nt  troubles  have,  in  part,  overturned  these  ad- 
vitaMrati^  diTistons  ^  bat  ft  is  trHH  Indispensable,  as  wo 
iMre  aaid^  to  ba  aoqaatated  with  the  former  complicated  ar^ 


Tha  fUfonrtAff  teUe  indicates,  in  a  more  partkiilar  man^  comimri- 
JMT^  tm  iistribottoft  of  the  papulation^  and  the  very  unequal  popui»- 
phupaitiitt  mtikk  tt  bore  with  ttie  saperfldal  eortient  of  the  ^^''"* 
irtan*nicfeii,  when  the  total  was  S,887»100.    Each  of  the 
ailiMates  UMist  aow  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5,837,100  to 


liMttt  ki  S^mtt  UaguMk 


■*«*i^i^«ta*Ai 


PbpulatitMi. 


^•^^a 


id«A. 


^aoH^ohU  Folou     27^91MMLico* 


Inhabitants 
per  Square  League. 


Sonorfr  ,    • 
Durmngo    • 
GntdaUi^ara 
Keffda      • 


Oazac^ 


Ottanazuato 


l^,143!Puebla 
16,S7SlGuadaIazara 

S,61^0azaca      •    . 

6,^77|Gtiatn!izuato  . 


^039 

4,447 


4)141  SatnCfdUit  P6iai 


a»447 
2,696 


911 


M*rlda 
VaUadoIidf 


DuraBgo 
Vera  Cruz 


t,Sfi5  ZatattMas 


Sonora 


l,911,80e,QuanaxuatQ.    .  56S 

613,300  Puebla      ...  301 

630,500  Mexico     .    .    .  25t 

634,800  Oaxaca    •    .    •  120 

517,300Vanadnlidt  .    .  109 

46i»ve«  Marida     ...  81 

376,400  Guadalaxara     •  G6 

334,0^  tacatecas     .    *  65 

150^700  V«ra  Cms    .    .  3$ 

156,000  San-Louis  Potosi  12 

153,S00<Dttrango  •    .    .  10 

121,400'Sonora     ...  6 


Casting  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  Mexl-  ?***'jj^'j.. 
CO9  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  situated  under  the  tem-  mates. 
Derate,  and  the  remaining  third  under  the  torrid  zone.  The 
nrst  part  comprehends  a  surface  of  B£,000  square  leagues. 
It  includes  the  provincias  intemas  ;  not  only  those  that  are 
subject  to  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  such  as  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  pro- 
Tince  of  New  St.  Andero  |  but  also  those  governed  by  tlielr 
own  general-commandant;  for  instance,  the  in  tendencies  of 


•  1,511,«00,  and    t  476,400,  in  Hunib-  Ess.  Pol.  XX,  280.    TV. 
t  138  if  Population  is  476,400. 
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iiigo  and  of  SonoM,  and  ihe  provinces  of  CohnboHa, 

IS,  and  New  Mexico.*  In  Bonie  plares,  small  ptwtioBS 
le  northern  provinces  of  la  Sanora«  and  of  New  SL  Ab- 
,  stretch  into  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and,  in  others,  tks 
lern  intendencies  of  GuadaUxarat  Zacatecis,  and  Bas- 
B  de  Fotosi,  extend  a  little  to  the  north  of  this  bonnda- 

NeverlhelesSf  in  consequence  of  a  concourse  of  varioas 
eS(  and  local  circumstances,  more  than  three-fifths  of 
39,000  square  leagues,  situated  under  the  torrid  a/om, 
f  a  cold,  or  moderate  temperature,  rather  U>an  a  bum- 
leat.  The  whole  interior  of  the  Vice-royalty  of  Mezica» 
sially  the  interior  of  the  country  comprised  onder  the 
ant  denominations  of  Anahaac,  and  of  Mechoacan,  and, 
1  prohahiltty,  even  the  whole  of  New  Biscay,  form  oae 
ense  elevated  plateau,  from  6500  to  6200  feet  above  the 

of  the  neighbouring  seas ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
ipe,  those  elevated  lands  that  present  the  appearance  of 
IS,  such  as  the  plateaus  of  Auvei^e,  Switzerland,  aad 
n,  never  rise  higher  than  from  ISOO  to  3600  feet  above 
>cean. 
le  chain  of  mnuntains  that  form  the  plateau  of  Mex- 

appears,  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  a  geographical 
,  to  he  precisely  the  same  which,  under  the  name  of 

Andes,  traverses  the-ivhole  of  sonthem  America, 
n  examined,  nevertheless,  in  a  physico-geographical 
t  of  view,  the  structure  of  this  chain  diflfera  very  much 
le  south  and  nnrth  of  the  equator.  In  the  sontbera 
sphere,  the  Cordillera  is  everywhere  cleft  and  inter- 
*d  by  crevices,  that  resemble  open  veins,  which  could 
le  filled  np  by  heterogeneous  substances.  If  elevated 
IS  be  met  with,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the 
ih  of  Pastos,  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  aa  high 
itudinal  valleys,  hounded  by  two  branches  of  the  great 
lillera  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexico,  it  is  the  ridge  itself  of 
mountains  that  constitutes  the  plateau.  In  Peru,  the 
est  peaks  approach  to  form  the  central  summit  of  the 
H.  In  Mexico,  these  same  peaks,  now  becone  of  less 
*  A.  d«  HuBibaldt,  1. 1,  p.  365. 
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colossal  dimensions,  but  still  rrora  16,000  feet  to  17,700  feet   book 
in  height,  are  either  scattered  over  the  plateau,  or  ranged  in  i^^^^nu 
lines,  which  bear  no  relation  of  paralielism  to  the  general  — — — 
direction  of  the  Cordillera*    In  Pern,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  New  Grenada,  the  number  of  transverse  valleys,  of 
which  the  perpendicular  depth  is  sometimes    4600  feet, 
proFont  the  inhabitants  from  travelling  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  tlie  Indians.    In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  on 
the  contrary,  carriages  roll,  without  obstruction,  from  the 
capital  of  Mexico  to  Santa-Fe,  a  distance  of  above  500 
leagues. 

The  length  of  the  table  land,  comprehended  between  the  Mexican 
latitudes  of  18'  and  40%  is  e<|ual  to  the  meridional  distance  ^^''^^''"' 
of  Ljons  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  a  line  which  crosses  the 
great  desert  of  Africa.  This  extraordinary  plateau  appears 
insMisibly  to  decline  towards  the  north,  especially  from 
tfie  town  of  Durango,  situated  in  New  Biscay,  at  140 
leagues  from  Mexico.  This  slope,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rivers,  would  certainly  appear  very  improbable, 
if  it  were  not  admitted  by  the  learned  and  judicious  travel- 
ler, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  precise,  exact, 
and  interesting,  respecting  thestf  countries.  We  must  take 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Santa-Fe,  rise  up  abruptly  to  form  the  very  elevated  ridges 
and  table  land,  from  which  descend  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributary  streams. 

Of  the  four  plateaus  situated  round  the  capital  of  Mex-  Level  of 
ico,  the  first,  which  comprehends  the  valley  of  Toluca,  is  ^au^^*" 
8530  feet  in  height;  the  second,  or  the  valley  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  is  7460  feet ;  the  third,  or  the  valley  of  Actopan, 
6553  feet;  and  the  fourth,  or  the  valley  of  Istia,  is  ele- 
vated 3343  feet.  These  four  basins  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  in  climate,  as  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Elach  of  them  is  adapted  to  a  different  species  of 
cultivation.  The  last,  and  least  elevated,  is  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ;  the  third,  for  that  of  cot- 
ton ;  the  second,  for  producing  the  wheat  of  Europe ;  and, 

18 
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AMK    on  the  first f  there  arc  plantations  of  tlie  Agavest  wbidi  mAy 
LxxxiiK  1^  (XHisidereil  as  the  vineyards  of  tbe  Aztec  Indians. 
'^^^^^        If  this  configuration  of  the  surface  singularly  favoar»  in 
and  west-  tlio  interior  of  Nev  Spain,  tbe  conveyance  of  mercbandisey 
ern  dechvi-  ni^vigatioD,  and  even  the  construction  of  canals,  nature  op- 
poses great  difficulties  to  the  communicatioa  between  tbe 
interior  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coast,  which,  rising  from 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  rampart,  everywhere  presents  ao 
enormous  diflfierence  of  level,  and  of  temperature.     Tbe 
sootliern  declivity,  more  especially,  is  rapid,  and  of  dif- 
iicttlt  access.    In  travelling  from  the  capital  to  Yera-Cnu^ 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed   sixty  nautical   leagues  befiira 
a  valley  can  be  met  with,  of  which  the  bottom  is  lover 
than  S£6l  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Of  the  eighty- 
four  leagues  tiiat  are  reckoned  as  far  as  this  port,  fifty-six 
are  occupied  by  the  great  plateau  of  Anahuac;  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  road  i^  nothing  but  one  continued  and  pain- 
ful  descent    It  is  the  difficulty  of  this  descent  that  resdara 
the  conveyance  of  tbe  flour  of  Mexico  to  Yera-Cruv  so  ex- 
pensive, and  prevents  it  from  rivalling,  in  Europe*  the 
flour  of  Philadelphia.    In  the  road  of  Acapulco,  along  tbe 
great  ocean,  the  traveller  reaches  Uie  temperate  regions  ia 
less  than  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues ;  after  which,  bo 
has  incessantly  to  ascend  and  descend  as  far  as  tbe  sea* 
Direction       The  CordiUora  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  tbe  Istb- 
dmfl»f  ^''  nus  of  Darien,  at  one  time  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
at  another,  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    In  tbe  king^ 
dom  of  Guaiimala,  the  crests  of  these  mountains,  bristliiig 
with  volcanic  cones,  stretch  along  the  western  coast  from 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Tehuanteper; 
but,  in  tbe  province  of  Oaxaca,  between  the  sources  of  tbo 
ri%'ers  Cbimalapa  and  Quatamalco,  it  occupies  tbe  centre 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus.    Between  the  18^  and  2V  of  lati- 
tude, in  tbe  intendencies  of  la  Puebla  and  Mexico,  from 
Mirteca  to  tbe  mines  of  Zimapan,  the  Cordillera  runs  due 
Volcanoes  goutb  and  ttortb,  and  approaches  tbe  southern  coast    It  is 
exico.  .^  ^1^  ^^  ^p  ^^^  great  plateau  of  Anabuac,  between  tbe 

capital  of  Mexico  and  the  little  towns  of  Cordova  and  Xa- 
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lapA,  that  a  group  of  Tokanic  tnoontains   appear*  which    book 
rival  in  eleration  the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent.    M.  ^t^^^* 
dc  BsmboMt  measured  the  principal  ones.    Popom-Tepetl,  — — "— 
tka'   U  to  saj,  the  Smoking  Mountain^  called  hy  the  Spa- 
niards the  great  volcano,  is  2764  toises,  or  1 7,968  English 
flseC  in  height ;  the  hUacd-JhuitU  or  the  White  Woman, 
or  the  Sterra  Jttvada  of  the  Spaniards,  is  2461  toises,  or 
K9O90  feet ;  the   Cttlal'Tq)ett^  or  Starry  Mountain,  other- 
wise called  the  Peak  of  Orixaba^  is  S7fi3  toises,  or  17,697 
fiMrt ;  and  the  Jlfkithcampa'Tepetlf  or  Coffi*e  de  Ferottf  is 
9097  toises^*  or  1 5,633  English  feet. 

More  to  the  north  of  the  nineteenth  parallel,  near  the  ^outinua- 
celekvated  mines  of  Zimapac  and  Dochtf  situated  in  the  corduiera. 
intendencies  of  Mexico,  the  CordiUera  takes  the  name  of 
iSKerra  Mddre,  in  Mexican  Tkpe-Suenne*  Again  leaving 
behind  it  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  runs  to  the 
soFth-west,  towards  the  towns  of  8an-Miguel-el-6rande 
and  Guanaxnato^  To  the  north  of  this  last  town,  con- 
sidered as  the  Potosl  of  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre  expands 
toa«  extraordinary  breadth,  and  shortly  afterwards  divid- 
ing into  three  branches,  the  most  eastern  one  of  u  hich  pro- 
ceeds towards  Charcas,  and  Real  de  Gatorce,  to  lose  itoelf 
in  Ike  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  wesfprn  branch  occupieB 
•  port  of  the  inlendency  of  Guadalaxara.  From  Botanos 
U  rapidly  sinks,  and  is  extended,  by  CuKacan  and  Arispe, 
Into  the  intendency  of  Sonora,  as  ftiv  as  the  borders  of  the 
Bfo-^Ia.  Under  the  thiHreth  degree  of  latitude,  how- 
ever, it  again  acquires  a  consider aUe  height  in  Tarahn- 
mara»  near  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  begins  to  form 
flie  nionntains  of  Pimeria  oMts,  celebrated  for  their  eaten- 
fUffe  wmhii^s  ot  gold.  The  third  branch  of  the  Sferrsh 
Madre,  which  may  be  looked  upon  a»  the  central  chain'  of 
tbo  Mexican  Andes,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  inr 
tendency  of  Zacatecas.  It  may  be  traced  through  Duran- 
go  and  Parral  in  New  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  de  Loe-  Sierra  da 
JtRmbreSf  situated  to  the  west  of  Rio-Grande-del-Norte ;    ""  '^* 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Account  of  the  Equatorial  Regions,  p.  148.    Viewi  and 
Monuroentfy  p.  23!). 
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BOOK  and  from  thence  it  traverses  New  Mexico,  and  joins  the 
Lxxxm.  mountains  of  Las  GruUaSf  and  the  Sierra  Verde.  This 
""""■"""^  mountainous  country,  situated  under  the  fortieth  d^ree  of 
latitude,  was  examined,  in  17T7,  by  the  Fathers  Escalaste 
and  Fond.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Bio-Gila,  the  soarces  of 
which  approach  those  of  the  Rio-del-Norte.  It  is  the  crest 
of  this  central  branch  of  the  Sierra-Madre,  which  divides 
the  waters  between  the  Great  Ocean  and  the  sea  of  tiie 
Antilles.  It  is  this  of  which  Fiedler  and  the  intrefttd 
Mackenzie  examined  the  continuation,  under  the  50*"  and 
55""  of  north  latitude.*  The  map  of  Don  Alzate  gives  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  Sierra  dos  PedemaleSf  or  the  Moan- 
tain  of  Gun-Flints,  to  one  part  of  the  Sierra  de  Mimhre, 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  this  chain  and  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
Gj^Uc  The  granite,  which  here  appears  to  form,  as  it  does  eve- 
rywhere else,  the  lowest  stratum,  appeara  at  the  sor&oe 
in  the  little  chain  that  bordera  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
which,  on  the  side  of  Acapulco,  is  separated  from  the 
mass  of  high  country  by  the  valley  of  Feregrino.t  The 
beautiful  port  of  Acapulco  is  excavated,  by  the  hand  oi 
nature,  in  granitic  rocks.  The  same  rock  forms  the  moon- 
tains  of  Mixteca  and  of  Zapateca,  in  the  intendency  of 
Oaxaca.:^  The  central  plateau,  or  Anahuac,  appears  like 
f orphyritic  an  enormous  dike  of  porphyritic  rocks,  distinguished  fitNn 
'^  *  those  of  Europe  by  the  constant  presence  of  homblend, 
and  by  the  absence  of  quartz.  They  contain  immense  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver.  Basalt,  amygdaloid,  trap,  gyp- 
sum, and  the  limestone  of  Jura,$  form  the  predcMiunut 
rocks.  The  strata  succeed  each  other  here  in  tiie  same  or- 
der as  in  Europe,  except  that  syenite  alternates  with  ser- 
pentine.   The  secondary  rocks  equally  resemble  those  of 

*  Id  the  Voyage  i  la  Californie,  of  Chappe  d'Auteroche. 

t  Description  of  the  road  from  Vera-Gruz  to  Acapulco,  in  the  Atlas   of  the 
Essay  on  Mexico. 
%  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t,  XT.  p.  318. 
I  Primitive  limestone. 
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oar  European  countries;   biit^   hitfaerto,  no  considerable    BO(»c 
beds  of  rock*salt  or  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  pla-  ^''^^'i' 
teau  of  Mexico^  while,  on  tbe  contrary,  these  substances,  "-"""""* 
especially  the  former,  appear  to  exist  in  great  abundance 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  near  the  Lake  Tim* 
panogos.* 

The  porphyry  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  appears  in  Singular 
gigantic  masses,  which  assume  extraordinary  shapes,  imi- '^^^^^^^^rkt. 
tatiog  the  appearance  of  ruined  walls  and  bastiona.  The 
masses  that  appear  to  have  been  thus  hewn  with  the  pick-axe 
and  elevated  1000  or  1300  feet,  are  called  in  the  country 
luffa^  Enormous  balls,  contained  in  concentric  beds,  rest  on 
isolated  rocks.  These  porphyries  give  tbe  environs  of  tho 
town  of  Guanaxuato  a  singularly  romantic  aspect.  The 
porpiiyritic  rock  of  Mamancheta,  known  in  tbe  country  by 
the  name  of  los  Organos  de  Jictopanf  rises  to  view  in  the 
horizon  like  an  old  tower,  of  which  the  shattered  base  has 
become  narrower  than  the  summit*!  The  porphyritic  traps 
in  columns,  which  terminate  the  mountain  of  Jacal  and 
Oyamel,  are  crowned  with  pine  trees  and  oak,  which  add 
a  certain  picturesque  gracefulness  to  this  imposing  sights 
It  is  from  these  mountains  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  ob- 
tained the  Itxii  or  Obsidian,  of  which  they  formed  thrir 
cutting  instruments. 

.  Tlie  Ckffre  de  Perote  is  a  porphyritic  mountain,  elevated 
13,633  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  represents  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities.$  The  basalts  of  La  Regia,  of  which  the  prismatic 
columns,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  have  their  central  parts 
harder  than  tbe  rest,  form  the  native  decorations  of  a  very 
beautiful  cascade.ll 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  scarcely  look  upon  volcanoes  Detailed 
M  a  curiosity,  so  familiar  are  tbey  with  the  effects  of  these  f^oUri^ 
colossal  furnaces.    Almost  all  the  summits  of  the  American  ooe». 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  IV.  p.  134. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Views  and  Monuments,  pi.  LXIV.  325  English  feet  high. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  LXV.        i  Id.  ibid.  pi.  XXXIV.  ||  Id.  ibid.  p.  133-. 
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sooK  CordiHeras  coAtam  craters.  Tbtt  %t  MMtit  Fopoca  is  said 
Lxxxiii.  ^o  bo  hatf  a  Itagae  in  circumfereqce;  kol,  at  proMDt,  it  is 
•  inaccessible.  Th^  On»aha  Is  also  a  ▼okams  tnnsk  wtnch^  in 
1 545,  an  eruption  took  place^  and  coatintteil  banting  for  twen- 
ty years.  Tliis  mouatain  is  called  by  tbo  Indians  CiikU'TgpeH 
or  the  Starry  Mountain,  on  account  of  tbe  luminovs  eabar 
latioBS  which  rise  fhun  its  crater^  and  play  r«und  ita  sani- 
nitt»  which  is  covered  with  eterwal  snow.  The  sides  of  tbesa 
colossal  conest  adorned  with  nragnificent  forests  of  cedar 
and  pine ,  are  no  longer  overwhelaied  by  erupttonsy  ner  fiir- 
rowed  by  torrents  of  burning  lava.  It  even  appears  tiMt 
currents  of  laya^  property  so  called,  do  not  abound  in  Mexi^ 
COL  Nevertheless,  in  17599  the  pbiins  of  JoruHo,  on  tbe 
shores  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  formed  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  catastrophes  that  the  surfhce  of  the  globe 
has  over  experienced.  In  one  single  night,  there  issued 
from  the  earth  a  volcano  of  1494  feet  in  height,  surnmnded 
by  more  than  2000  apertures,  which  still  cootinae  smelnng 
to  the  present  day.  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  descend- 
ed into  the  baming  crater  of  the  great  volcano,  no  less  than 
358  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  leaping  over  crevices  wMch 
exhaled  salphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  inSammmtloa. 
After  maMy  daiigers,  on  account  of  the  fragility  of  tbe  ba- 
saltic and  syenitic  lava,  they  almost  reached  the  bottom  of 
^  crater,  where  the  air  was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
surchai^d  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  granitic  mountains  of  Oaxaca  do  not  contain  any 
known  volcano ;  but,  more  to  the  south,  Guatimala  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the*  vicinity  of  two 
mountains,  one  of  which  vomited  fire,  and  the  oUmf  water, 
and  ended  at  last  by  swallowing  up  this  great  city.* 

The  volcanoes  continue  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Near  this 
city  is  that  of  Momantombo.  The  Omo-Tepetl  shoots  up 
its  homing  peak  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua* 
Other  volcanic  mountains  border  the  Oulphs  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    The  province  of  Costa  Rica  likewise  contains  vol- 

*  T.nrenzana,  cited  in  th*  Eggay  on  Mexico,  t.  i.  p.  Ifl. 
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tMoea^  and,  amongst  ethen^  that iif  Vfloni^  ritotted  in  tke    iswk 
ebthi  called  Bamea.  txzxm. 

We  will  nat  terminate  this  skeiel^  at  the  American  moim^  _..«i 
hSnSf  witbottt  speaking  of  its  celebrated  mines  of  goM  and  "^^ 
silterv  of  which  the  annual  prodoce,  ef  en  in  ordinarj  time^ 
sneantB  te  folly  dd^OOOyOOO  piastres,  or  4,58S,d95  ponnds 
storting.*  The  gold,  which  forms  only  ene  twrnty-serond 
firt  of  the  whole,  is  fbnnd  in  fittle  straw-like  fragments 
aod  grains,  in  the  alluvial  laTids  of  Sonora,  and  Fimeria 
Alia.  It  also  exists  in  veins,  in  the  mountains  of  gneiss  and 
flricaceons  sehistus  of  the  province  of  Oanca.  ^  The  sllvea 
appeitfs  to  a§^  the  ptateao  of  Anahuar,  and  of  Me- 
choacan.  The  mine  of  Batopilas,  In  New  Biscay,  the 
BMst  northerly  that  has  yet  keen  exfdored,  has  allbrded  the 
greatest  qaantily  of  native  silver,  whiK  in  the  others,  the 
■etri  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  which  they  call  nifH^re, 
such  aa  red,  black,  muriated,  and  sulphuretted  silver ;  or^ 
friMa  lead.  The  want  of  mercury,  which  is  procured  from 
China  and  Austria,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  spirit 
^  arinlng.  The  mines  already  known,  are  far  from  giving 
any  indieatfon  of  being  exhausted.  One  Spaniard  afDrtto 
thil^  in  the  province  of  Texas,  all  the  stones  contain  silver^f 

The  great  elevation  at  which  nature  has  deposited  her  PankuUr 
mnense  metallic  riches  in  New  Spain,  is  a  source  of  re*  of  tb^M^c- 
MrksAle  advantage  to  the  progress  of  national  industry,  ican  mines. 
la  Peru,  the  most  considerable  mines  of  silver  are  found 
at  an  Immense  height,  very  near  the  limit  of  eternal  snow, 
b  order  to  explore  these  mines,  men,  provisions,  and  eat- 
tle»  mast  be  brought  from  a  distance.    Towns,  situated  on 
derated  pHuns,  where  water  freezes  during  the  whole  year, 
•■d  where  trees  no  longer  grow,  are  not  calculated  to  form 
a  very  attractive  habitation.    Nothing  but  the  hope  of  ac-> 
V>iring  riches  could  induce  any  man  possessed  of  personal 

*Accofdincto«lMpUttitof  4/t  emplojtd  by  Humboldt,  and  copied  btie. 
rol.  E«8.  in  lib.  U.  chap.  IX.  and  in  toI.  II.  p.  527.  Engl.  Trani.— The  Trans- 
lator  of  Hambold^s  Essay,  concerned  in  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  also  Trans- 
I«or  of  T«Q  Bach,  and  Mmnotrt  of  Golsoni.  Mr.  Black  malits  K  4/4;  alM 
^*»<*«r«on,  GoiBiii.  Diet.  p.  472. 

^  Viagero  Universal,  t.  XXV.  n.  249. 
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BOOK   liberty,  to  abandon  the  ddictous  climate  of  the  valleys,  aii 
''^^^^^^'*  toluntarlly  isolate  himself  on  the  sammit  of  the  Andes. 
*""^'"'"*  In  Mezicoy  on  the  contrary,  the  richest  mines  of  utretf 
SQch  as  those  of  Chuinaxuato,  Zacatecoh  Ibso^  Mid  Bed 
dd  MmUf  are  found  at  the  medium  elevation  of  from  5580 
to  6562  feet    There,  the  mines  are  surrounded  by  cultivat- 
ed land,  towns,  and  villages;  while  forests  crown  the  nM(^ 
bouring  heights  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  facilitates  the  explor- 
ing of  their  subterraneous  riches. 
RiYert.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  nature  has 

of  wMr!^  granted  to  New  Spain,  it  suffers,  in  general,  like  the  parent 
country,  from  a  want  of  water,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
great  river  Rio    Bravo   del  JW^  and   the  jBio  Colorado, 
are  the  only  rivers  that  merit   attention,  from  the  length 
of  their  course,  and  the  great  mass  of  water  which  tiiej 
carry  to  the  ocean ;  but,  flowing  as  they  do,  in  the  BMist 
uncultivated  part  of  the  kingdom,    it    will  be  long  be- 
fore they  possess  any  interest  with  regard  to  commerce. 
In  all  the  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico,  only  small  rivers  are 
met  with ;  but  their  estuaries  are  very  broad.    The  narrow 
form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  union  of  a  great  body  of 
water;  while  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  givesrise 
to  torrents  rather  than  rivers.    Among  the  small  number  oi 
rivers  which  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  covntry, 
the  only  ones  that  may  one  day  or  other  become  interesting 
for  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  are,  the  jBio  Huasaeulaeo 
and  that  of  MvaradOf  both  of  which  are  to  the  south-east  oi 
Vera  Cruz,  and  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion  with  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala ;  the  Bio  de  Monte* 
zuma,  which  carries  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of 
Tenocbtitlan  to  the  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  by  which,  forgetting 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  a  navigation  has  been  proposed 
between  the  capital  and  the  eastern  coast ;  the  Rio  de  Zaca- 
tula ;  and,  in  fine,  the  great  river  of  Saint  Jago  or  ToMotkmf 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  of  Leorma,  and  Las  LaxaSf 
which  might  convey  the  flour  of  Salamanca,  of  Zelaya,  and^ 
perhaps,  also,  that  of  the  whole  intendency  of  Gtoadalaxanis 
to  Port  San  Bias,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  lakes  with  which  Mexico  aboundsy  and  the  greater  Mi 
part  of  which  seem  annaally  to  diminish  in  size^  are  man^  h^axxu* 
Ij  the  remains  of  those  immense  basins  that  qipear  once  ^^ 
to  haye  existed  on  the  lofty  and  extensive  plains  of  the 
Cordillera.  We  may  notice  the  great  lake  of  Shapala^  in 
New  Galliciay  which  covers  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sqaare  leagues  of  country ;  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, that  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  this  valley ;  the 
lake  of  Pazcuaso,  In  the  intendency  of  Yalladolidy  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  globe ;  and  the  lake  of 
Mextttlan,  with  that  of  Parras,  in  New  Biscay. 

The  Lake  of  J^ncaragua  merits  very  particular  attention  '^^^ 
in  consequence  of  its  tides,  and  its  position  between  the  ^a. 
two  oceans.    It  is  probable  that  its  position  is  very  elevat- 
ed,* a  circumstance  thai  would  render  it  extremely  difficulty 
or  even  useless,  to  carry  into  execution  the  vague  prqject 
of  a  canal  of  communication,  which  every  one  has  been  able 
to  dream  of,  but  which  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Martin  de 
h  Bastide  to  publish,  under  the  triple  form  of  a  pamphlet 
a  fan,  and  a  snuff-box !  M.  de  la  Bastide,  however,  has  only 
foi^tten  three  things :  He  does  not  give  us  the  level  of  the 
country  between  the  lake  and  the  gulph  of  Papagayo  on  the 
west  coast ;  he  does  not  point  out  the  manner  of  rmdering 
navigable  the  river  St  John  from  the  east,  interrupted  as  it 
18  by  numerous  falls  of  water ;  and  he  is  not  aware  that^ 
daring  the  autumn,  a  pestilential  atmosphere  interdicts  all 
spproach  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.    Generally  speaking,  all 
tiie  various  projects  for  opening  a  communication  between  commuDi- 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  attended  wiUi  this  ^^^  ^- 
inconvenience,  that  the  canal  would  not  admit  vessels  of  two 
•the  size  that  are  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  open^*"'* 
sea.    It  would  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  unload  and 
vvload  their  cargoes,  by  which  the  benefit  arising  from  a 
canal  would  be  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  the  advan- 
biges  which  would  result  from  a  good  road,  communicating 

*  From  ita  tides,  and  our  author's  own  statements,  (see  Nicaragua,  in  B. 
^XXv,  following,)  it  cannot  be  very  elevated.  Ed.— Pol.  Ess.  I.  p.  25.— 
Engl  Tr. 
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BMK  wllh  two  ports  on  Hmr  respoetiyo  sea?.  In  ftct,  a  road 
M«xtR.  ^eold  not  have  the  same  eflfeet  as  a  canal*  in  drawing  tfio 
;  ;  jealoilfl  attention,  and  esritfng  the  hostfle  eneroaehnieiits  of 
fbretgn  powers;  a  danger  wMcfr  already  appears  ta  baTo 
determined  Spain  to  forbid*  on  patn  of  death,  the  renewal 
of  any  pbn  whatever  for  establishing  snch  a  communica- 
15o».*  it  appears^  nevertheless,  that,  very  recently,  new 
researches  have  been  made  respecting  the  most  (avonrable 
points  fiyr  constructing  a  canal  of  commnnfcatiom  Tho 
tsthmos  of  Tehnantepec,  to  the  sontth  of  Oaxaca^  presents 
the  two  rivers  of  Haasacitatco  and  of  Chimilapa,  whieb^ 
nntted  together  by  means  of  a  canal  of  seven  or  eight 
leagues  in  length,  would  make  the  two  oceans  conmiini- 
catc.  The  river  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  GolT  of  IHk 
rien,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Isthmus  ef  Panama,  is  already 
wiited  by  a  little  canal,  navigable  for  boats  in  the  rainy 
season,  to  the  JKo  San  Jtian,  a  broolc  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  very  spot 
at  which  the  chain  of  tlie  Ande«  is  tho  most  completely  iw- 
terrupted^  for  the  canal  does  not  appear  to  be  considerably 
elevate  above  the  level  of  the  two  seas.f 
8ea  coatts.  Tb  complete  the  inscription  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
we  must  again  cast  a  g1)Eince  over  the  coasts  and  tlie  seas 
by  which  they  are  washed.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  Spain  ought  to  be  loobed  upon  as 
an  immense  dike  or  wall,  against  which  the  trade^windb^ 
and  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  waters  from  east  to 
^  west,  heave  up  the  sand  which  the  agitated  ocean  holds 
suspended.  The  revolving  current,  arriving  from  the 
Bouthem  Atlantic  Ocean,  first  roHs  past  Brazil  and  Goi^ 
ana,  and  then  coasts  the  C^raccas,  from  Gumana  to 
Darien.  ft  returns  toward  Cape  Catoche  in  Yucatan^ 
and  after  long  whirling  in  eddies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
it  issues  by  the  Bahama  Channel  or  Gkilf  of  Florida^  and 
directs  its  course  towards  the  Banlc  of  NewfenndiluiA 

« 

*  Alcedo,  Diccionario  Geografico  de  las  Indias,  at  tbe  words  Isthmus  vnd 
Atrato. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  liv.  I.  chap.  II. 


TliesMd  acommkitcd  hy  the  eMjiag  wbM  of  «•  wmUt    »•« 
from  the  PcMMMiia  of  Tnrattn  to  Om  nowtk  «f  the  Wo   ""^ 
dd  Norte^  iiMensihl j  contrtcts  Ihe  h$mn  «f  the  Chilf  of  ^""""""^ 
Mexico^  by  AMing  to  the  braidtii  of  the  CHuitiveiyt.    Tho 
livere  that  4e8Cewi  from  the  Sierra  Mad  re  to  ent>ty  lliem*^ 
srif  as  ioto  the  Sea  of  the  Antllles«  Go^otribate  aot  a  liUle  i» 
fill  ap  9mA  elevate  the  bottom*    The  whole  of  the  eactern 
coast  of  New   Spaia,  from  18'  to  86**  of  latitade,  ia  ob^ 
stntded  by  bars.    Only  vesaels  drawing  tittle  water  can  Bars, 
croea  oae  of  theae  bars  witboat  ranaing  the  risk  of  touch- 
lag.    nevertheless  these  obstacles*  ao  fonnidable  to  coai- 
■erce*  facilitatef  at  the  saaie  timet  the  defence  of  the  coua** 
tiy  against  the  aahittoiM  projects  of  a  Earopeaa  conqueror* 

Another  very  serious  iacvnvenieace  is  coomon  bath  to  Nariga- 
tbs  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  istiinRis.  Yiolent  ^^^^^^ 
slonas  render  it  aknost  impossiUey  during  sev^nl  aaawtfaif 
ti  effect  a  landing,  and  thiiB  prevent  almost  all  navigation 
akag  these  shores.  Tiie  north^weet  winds,  denominated 
te  wrtegf  blow  in  tlie  Golf  of  Mextoo  from  the  axitamaid 
aqaioax  to  the  q>ring.  In  September  and  October  they 
are  generally  mild,  and  are  at  their  greatest  heigb^  in  the 
Math  of  March.  On  the  east  coast  the  navigation  is  very 
daageroas  in  th^  months  of  July  and  August,  dreadful 
tornadoes  blowing  at  that  time  froai  the  aonth^west.  At 
this  season,  and  even  till  September  and  October,  the  an-' 
cfaorage  of  San  Bias,  Acapulco,  and  all  the  porta  of  the 
kiagdom  of  €hiattmaUi,  are  exceedingly  unsafe.  Darifng 
the  fine  part  of  the  year,  from  Ortobrr  till  May,  the  tfwn^ 
Vdllity  af  the  ocean  is  again  intemipted  in  these  road- 
•leads  by  the  furioos  winds  from  the  north-east  and  north* 
west,  known  by  the  names  of  P^ip^fgmjfo  and  T^nufUepec 

After  this  sketch  of  the  general  dtstribation  of  the  laitd»  Climate* 
ve  perceive  that  the  coasts  of  New  S|)aln  are  almost  the 
6aly  part  of  it  that  enjoys  a  warm  climate,  to  as  to  be  pro- 
per Imt  supplying  those  prodactieos  which  are  the  object 
of  commerce  with  the  Antilles.  The  intendency  of  Vera* 
Cruz,  with  the  exception  of  the  plateau  which  extends  from 
Pcrotc  to  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Yucatan,  the  coasts  of 
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BiMNK  OaxacSf  the  maritime  provinces  of  New  St.  Andero  tnd 
hxxian.  Texas,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of  Coha- 
hnila,  the  uncaltivated  country  called  BaUon  de  Mapindf 
tiie  coasts  of  California,  the  west  part  of  Sonora,  Cinaloaf 
and  New  Gallicia,  the  southern  horders  of  the  intendeades 
ai  Yalladolid,  Mexico*  and  la  Puebla»  are  tracts  of  coantrj 
which  are  low,  and  only  interrupted  by  inconsiderable  emi- 
nencies.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  plains,  as 
well  as  of  the  ravines  that  are  situated  under  the  tropics, 
and  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  ocean  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9676  feet,  is  from  77''  to  79°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; that  is  to  say,  from  17'*  to  19''  F.  greater  than  the 
^t  couD-  mean  temperature  of  Naples.*  These  fertile  regions,  de* 
nominated  by  the  natives  Tierra$  CalieiUetf  that  is  to  say, 
hot  countries,  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas^ 
in  abandance.  When,  however,  Europeans,  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  they  assemble  together  in  populous  towns,  these 
countries  become  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  black  vomit,  or  vomito  prieto.  The  port 
of  A£apalco,  and  the  valleys  of  Papagayo  and  Perq^rino, 
may  he  classed  among  those  portions  of  the  globe  where 
the  air  is  constantly  the  hottest  and  most  unhealtiiy.  On 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain  the  great  heats  are  temper- 
ed for  some  time,  when  the  nortli  wind  brings  strata  of 
cold  air  from  Hudson's  Bay,  towards  the  parallel  of  the 
Havannah  and  Vera- Cruz.  These  impetuous  winds  blow 
from  the  month  of  October  to  that  of  March.  Very  often 
they  cool  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that,  near  the  Havannah, 
the  thermometer  descends  to  32**  F.  and,  at  Yera-Cruz,  to 
61%  a  very  remarkable  depression  of  the  mercury  for  couni- 
tries  situated  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Temperate  On  (he  declivity  of  the  conlillera,  at  the  height  of  from 
countriei,  4QQQ  ^^  QQQQ  f^^  ^y^^^  constantly  reigns  the  genial  tem- 
perature of  spring,  which  does  not  vary  more  than  eight  or 
nine  degrees.    Intense  heat,  and  excessive  cold,  are  equally 


«■ 
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ukBoWB.    This  region  is  called  by  flie  natiT6B  Tierrot  3Vm«    bmk 
yfaHbi,  QTf  Temperate  Countries,  in  which  the  mean  heat  ^'^^uiiu 
of  the  whole  year  is  from  68°  to  70'  P.  This  is  the  ilelicioos  — — 
clinate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  and  Chilpaningo,  three  towns 
oeiebraled  for  tlie  extreme  salubrity  of  their  climate,  and  for 
the  ikandance  of  the  fruit  trees  that  are  cultivated  in  their 
esf ttoas.   Unfortunately  tliis  medium  elevation  of  4200  feet 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  clouds  float  above 
the  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea,  for,  in  consequence  of  this  cir^ 
ciBBtance,  these  temperate  regions,  although  situated  npon 
devatad  gronnd,  are  often  enveloped  in  dense  fogs. 

The  third  zone,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  lierrat  Cold 
Aiis,or,  Cold  Countries,  comprehends  the  plateaus  that  are  ^""^^^^ 
hi^ier  than  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  of 
wUeb  the  medium  temperature  is  GS**  F.  and  under.  In  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  seen 
8Me  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  but  this  phenomenon 
is  very  rare.  More  commonly  the  winters  are  as  mild  there 
as  al  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season  the  medium  heat  of  the 
day  is  from  55°  to  58°  F.  In  summer  the  thermometer  in 
tba  shade  does  not  rise  above  76°  F.  The  most  ordinary 
laen  temperature  that  prevails  over  the  whole  of  the  great 
pbteau  of  Mexico  is  63*"  F.  which  is  equal  to  the  tempera- 
tareof  the  air  at  Rome ;  and  the  olive-tree  is  cultivated  with 
saooess.  This  same  plateau,  however,  according  to  the  clas- 
siicatfon  of  the  natives,  belongs  to  the  TtfrrosFrtos.  Thus, 
^th  them,  flie  expressions  cold  and  hot  have  no  absolute  sig- 
Bttcation.  But  those  plateaus  that  are  higher  than  the  val- 
Isj  of  Mexico,  those,  for  example,  whose  actual  height  a* 
csads  8200  feet,  although  situated  under  the  Tropics,  have 
^  diauHe  which,  even  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  north,  appears 
fode  and  disagreeable.  Of  this  description  are  the  plains 
<>f  Talma,  and  the  heighia  of  Guchilaqua,  where,  during  a 
peat  part  of  the  day,  the  air  never  becomes  hotter  than 
from  43"  to  46*^  F.    The  olive  here  bears  no  fruit 

-^  the  regions  denominated  cold  enjoy  a  mean  tempera* 
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wmtL    t«noffrani5rto56'F.  oqualtoAvtofFrMice 

»"'^"*  taa^y.  Stilly  vegetatf on  thm,  is  niHch  less  ^igoroM,  awl  tfce 

*""~*^  piMtB  of  Biirepa  do  not  gi*ow  with  tbe  stiM  rapKrj  as  ia 

tMr  nature  soil.    Tha  wkilcrs,  at  aa  elevatiaa  of  te«»  tmt, 

are  not  extremely  sev«re«    It  must,  however,  ^e  siiitUei 

thaity  in  s««iiaer,  the  sua  aever  keato  the  rarefied  air  vf  tkmt 

plaleaiis  sufflciently  to  accelerate  the  expansion  of  floveviy 

aad  to  bring  the  fhrit  to  perfect  maturity.    It  Is  tMa  van* 

rying  i^uability  of  temperature,  this  absraceof  aftrf^nt  bit 

epberoenU  hc«it,  which  impresses  a  pecaliar  character  cm  the 

climate  of  the  high  equinoctial  regims.    AoosrcKagly,  the 

cultivation  of  many  ^-egetables  is  less  successftil  on  tlie  ridge 

of  the  Mexican  cordilIeras»  thMi  on  the  plains  situaladta^ 

north  of  the  Tropic,  although  it  often  happens  that  tha  auMi 

temperature  of  these  latter  is  lower  than  that  of  tbeplaleam 

com|irised  between  the  19**  and  28"*  of  north  latitnde# 

Seasons.        '»  the  equinocUal  region  of  Mexico,  and  even  as  fkr  aa  the 

Periodical  ag»  ^f  north  Ittitude,  only  two  seasons  are  knowa ;  mmttf^ 

that  of  the  rains,  which  commences  in  the  month  of  Jolmor 


July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October;  and  the  dry 
son,  which  continues  eight  months,  namely,  from  Ocftober 
till  the  end  of  May.  The  formatioa  of  cloads,  and  th0  pneb- 
pitation  of  the  water  dissolved  by  the  air,  generally  begin ea 
Ae  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera.  Theae  phcttoanena, 
companied  by  loud  electrical  explosions,  extend  ii 
frem  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  trade^windaf  em  thct 
tile  rain  falls  fifteen  or  twenty  days  later  on  theceatraipfah 
teau  than  at  Vera-Crua.  Sometimes,  in  the  montha  af  Sa* 
camber  aad  January,  raia,  mixed  with  sleet  and  anttw^  ii 
seen  falling  on  the  mountains,  even  at  an  actaal  elevatiaa  of 
more  than  656S  feet  These  rains,  however,  contiaaa  oa|y 
a  few  days;  and,  cold  as  they  are,  they  are  looked  opoa 
as  highly  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  wheat,  nnd  the 
growth  of  patvtures.  From  the  parallel  of  34''  to  thl^  of 
SO"*  the  rain  falls  less  frequently,  and  continues  a  slierter 
timew    Fortunately,  the  snow,  of  which  tharo  is  a  consider- 
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abte  qMBtity  fh>m  the  26^  of  latitude,  compensates  for  this  -book 
scarcity  of  rain.*  hxxxnt. 

In  Frailcef  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  em-  ^^^^  ^^ 
idajment  of  land,  a^^d-  agricaltural  divisions,  exclusively  the  uifie- 
depead  on  geographical  latitude ;  the  configuration  of  the  ^"itures. 
cottitry,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  or  rather  local  circum- 
stances, exerting  only  a  feeble  influence  over  the  tempera^ 
tare.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
Aaierica,  the  climate,  flie  nature  of  the  productions,  the  as- 
pect, and  general  features  of  the  country,  are  almost  all  of 
tiieai  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of 
theaaa*  In  latitudes  IQ'' and  22%  sugar,  cotton,  and  espe- 
cially cocoa  and  indigo,  do  not  afford  an  abundant  crop  at  a 
kssjdevation  timn  2000  or  2600  feet.  European  wheat  oc- 
capies  a  zone  which,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  general- 
ly commences  at  the  height  of  4585  feet,  and  finishes  at 
9752  Stet  The  banana^  that  most  useful  plant,  which  con- 
sUtatea  the  principal  nourishment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  tropics,  almost  entirely  ceases  to  bear  fruit  above  the 
level  of  5000  feet  The  oak  ai  Mexico  grows  only  betvraen 
2500  and  10,078  feet  of  elevation.  The  pine  descends  to^ 
wards  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz,  only  as  low  as  6068  fcet ; 
Imt  it  must  also  be  added,  that  they  do  not  rise  higher,  to* 
wards  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  than  13,123  feetf 

The  provinces  denominated   intemaSf   and .  situated  in  Tempera- 
tke  tsB^erate  zone,  but  especially  those   comprehended  [a^^rl^ir^^ 
between  the  30**  and  38''  of  latitude,  enjoy,  with  the  rest  provinces* 
of  North  Ammca,  a  cKmate   essentially  different  from 
that  Which  prevails  under  the  same  parallels,  on  the  old 
Caatiaent:  it  is  particularly  distinguidied  by  a  striking 
unqoality  in   the   temperature   of  the  diSbcent  seasons. 
Viirteva  of  a  Gernmn  rigour  succeed  to   snmmers  tliat 
vtt  with  those  of  Naples   and    Sicily.     But  this  differ- 
cace  of  temperature  is  mucli  less  marked  in '  tiiose  parts  of 

*  A.  de  Humboldt)  Mexjque>  t.  Ill*  p.  73. 
t  A.  de  Humboldt)  Mexlquey  t.  Lp.  280. 
vol.  V.  19 
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BOOK  the  new  Continent  which  approach  the  Pacific  Oceaiif  than 
Lxxxiii.  in  iij^  mope  eastern  regions. 

If  the  plateau  of  New  Spain  is  singnlarly  cold  in  wfai- 
tbe^KHr  ^  ter,  the  tenperatare  of  sammer  is  far  higher  than  eovld  be 
inferred  from  the  thermometrical  obsor? ations  made  by 
Booguer  and  Condamine,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  is  to 
this  heaty  and  to  other  local  causes,  that  we  must  attrikete 
the  aridity  which  incommodes  these  beautiful  countries*  In 
fact  the  interior,  particularly  an  extensi^-e  portion  of  tbe 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  is  completely  stripped  of  vegetafioo. 
The  enormous  mass  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  and  tbe 
immense  extent  of  its  plains,  produce  a  refection  of 
the  solar  rays,  which,  at  an  equal  height,  is  not  obsemd 
in  other  mountainous  countries  of  a  more  unequal  surfiux* 
Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  land  is  so  high 
that  its  mere  elevation,  from  the  consequently  diroinisbed 
atmospheric  pressure  which  is  exerted  on  fluids  by  the 
rarified  air,  must  sensibly  augment  the  evaporation  tbtt 
Limits  of  takos  placo  from  the  surface  of  these  great  plateaus.  On  tbe 
JJ^^.^"^  other  hand,  the  Cordillera  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  fur 
any  considerable  number  of  its  peaks  to  enter  within  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  This  snow,  at  the  period  of  its 
minimum,  in  the  montii  of  September,  does  not  descesd, 
under  the  parallel  of  Mexico,  lower  than  14,465  feet;  bit 
in  January,  its  boundary  is  met  with  as  low  as  18,139 
feet  To  the  north,  from  latitude  520%  and,  especlallji 
from  £2*"  to  dO%  the  rains,  which  continue  only  during  tbe 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  are  by  so 
means  frequent  in  the  interior  i>f  the  countiy*  Tbe  »- 
cending  current,  or  column  of  heated  air  that  rioes  from 
the  plains,  prevents  the  clouds  from  being  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  rain,  and  thus  saturating  the  dry  saline  etftt) 
almost  denuded  of  shrubs.  There  are  few  firings  io  the 
mountains,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  are  composed  ^ 
porous  amygdaloid  and  laminated  or  shattered  porphyries* 
Instead  of  collecting  in  little  subterraneous  basins,  the  wa- 
ter filters  through  the  earth,  and  loses  itself  in  the  ere? ictf 
which  have  been  opened  by  ancient  volcanic  eruptions.  Tbis 
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water  only  issues  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera.    On  the   book 
coasts,  it  forms  a  great  number  of  rivers^  the  course  of  i^^^^i* 
which,  however,  is  very  short  — — — 

The  aridity  of  the  central  table,  and  the  want  of  trees,  SaiiM 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  mines ;  these  cencciV 
evils  have  sensibly  increased  since  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  Mexico.  Not  only  have  the  conquerors  destroyed  with* 
oat  planting,  but  by  artificially  drying  up  extensive  tracts 
of  land,  they  have  occasioned  a  still  more  important  evil. 
The  muriates  of  soda  and  of  lime,  the  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
other  saline  substances,  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
have  spread  themselves  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
the  chemist  feels  it  difficult  to  explain.  In  consequence  of 
this  abundance  of  salts — these  efflorescences  so  injurious  to 
cultivation — ^the  table  land  of  Mexico  t*esembles,  in  some 
places,  that  of  Thibet,  or  the  saline  Steppes  of  central 
Asia. 

Happily  this  parched  aridity  of  soil  reigns  only  on  the 
most  elevated  plains.  A  great  part  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  may  be  classed  with  the  most  fertile  coun* 
tries  of  the  earth.  The  shelving  declivity  of  the  Cordil** 
lera  is  exposed  to  humid  winds,  and  to  frequent  fogs; 
^d  vegetation,  promoted  by  these  aqueous  vapours,  dis* 
plays  an  imposing  degree  of  beauty  and  luxuriance.  The 
truth  is,  the  humidity  of  the  coasts,  favouring  the  jiutre-  S^lwb'ity. 
faction  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  organic  substances,  proves 
the  cause  of  diseases  to  which  Europeans,  and  others  not 
habituated  to  the  climate,  are  exposed  :  for,  under  the 
burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  is 
^most  invariably  a  sure  indication  of  extraordinary  fertili* 
ty  in  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  some 
^-ports,  and  of  some  deep  and  humid  valleys,  where  the 
natives  sufier  from  intermittent  fever.  New  Spain  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  singularly  healthy  country.  A  drj 
M  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  very  favourable  to  longevi- 
ty* At  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  attacks 
of  the  yellow  fever,  (the  black  vomit,)  the  natives^  and 
^bose  strangers  who  have  been  already  some  years  habitU' 
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BOOK    ated  to  the  climate,  enjoy  the  most  perfect  state  of  health. 
Lxxxiii.  |y|  general,  the  coasts  and  arid  plains  of  Equatorial  Ame- 
"  rica  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  healthy,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perpendicular  rays  of  inrbich 
are  reflected  from  the  soil. 
Vcg«*aWe       Vegetation  varies  with  the  temperature,  from  the  bum- 
tions!^'      ing  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordil- 
in  the  hot  Jeras.    In  the  hot  regions,   as   high   as   1200  feet,   the 
regions,      fum^ie^^ej  palms,  the  miraguana  and  pumas  palms,  the 
white  oreodoxOf  the  ToumeforHa  hirsutiisimOf  the  (Jardia 
geraschantuff  the  willow-leaved  cephalantbus,  the  BfpHs 
hursatOf  Salpianthus  arenariust  globular  aroaranthusy  pin- 
nated calabash  tree,  or   Crescentia  cujatCf  the  podopteruSf 
Mexican  willow-leaved  bignonia.  Salvia  MeaAcana^  Perdi' 
cium   Havanenstf   Oyrocarpus,  LetiocaphyUum  ambiguumf 
Gontphia  Me:ticaHaf  Panicum  divaricatumf  Bauhinia  acu- 
UaiOf  Haematoxylon  radiatunif  Hymenaea  courbarilf  JMis 
retusiSf  Srvietenia  Mexicana,  and  the  sumac-leaved  Mai- 
pighiat  predominate  in  the  spontaneous  vegetation  of  this 
region.  On  tiie  confines  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  asoiie 
are  cultivated  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo 
plants;  but  they  never  ascend  above  the  elevation  of  1800  or 
2400  feet.    The  sugar-cane,  however,  prospers  well  in  val- 
leys elevated  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
In  the  tern-  banank-tree  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  to  a  height  of 
P?J^|«  ^-  4350  feet    Tlie  temperate  region,  from  1200  to  6600  feet  of 
elevation,  presents  the  Liquidanibar  styraoCf  Erythraxylon 
Mexicanum,  Piper  tongunh  Jralia  digitata^  distaff  of  Paz- 
cuar,  Onardiola  Mexicanat  Tagetes  minutaf  Psychohia  pau- 
qfloraf  quaraoclit  of  Cholula,  Helocine  dszampdoSf  veronica 
of  Xalapa,  Globular  Mexican  veronica,  stachys  of  Actopan, 
Mexican  sage,  soft  gaiUier^  thick-flowered  arbutus  protei- 
flowered  eryngo,  laurel  of  Cervantes,  wiIlow*-leaved  daphne, 
FrUUUuia  barbataf  Fucca  spinosaf  (rhus)  Cdbaea  scandenSf* 
yellow  8age»t  f^^^  varieties  of  Mexican  oak,  commencing 

*  Salvia  aure a  L  ?  t  Parsoon,  Syn,  I.  p.  18'-. 
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at  an  elevatioii  of  £820  feet»  and  ending  at  6S0 ;  the  moon-    book 
tain  yew,  and  the  corragated  angular  Banisteria.  lxxxui. 

In  the  cold  region,  at  a  height  of  from  6600  to  14,100  "^  J" 
feet,  we  meet  with  the  thick  stemmed  oal(,  (^u^rcus  oroi^  region. 
sipts^)  the  Mexican  rose,  the  elder,  which  disappears  at  the 
height  of  11,100  feet;  the  wonderful  Cheiro$temon  platan 
iwideSf  of  which  we  shall  spealL  further  on,  the  JEV-amma, 
the  Valeriana  comtfcopieP,  the  Datura  auperhaf  cardinal 
sage,  dwarf  potentilla*  My$8wm  sifmohim,  and  the  Mexican 
strawberrj.  The  pines,  which  commence  in  the  temperate 
zone  at  tfie  height  of  5700  feet,  do  not  disappear  till 
tkey  reach  the  cold  at  12,300  feet  Thus  the  amifiraus 
tru$9  unlLnown  in  South  America,  here  terminate,  as  they  do 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  standard  of  vegetation  in  the 
larger  plants.  At  the  very  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  we  find 
the  Jlrenaria  bryoldes,  Cnicus  nivaUSf  and  the  Chdone  gen^ 
tiamddes.*  We  shall  he  able  to  add  a  grater  degree  of  in- 
terest to  this  dryjioroenclature,  when  M.  de  Humboldt  has 
completed  the  botanical  part  of  his  vast  and  learned  work. 

Among  the  Mexican  vegetables  that  furnish  abundant  AUmenta. 
alimentary  substance,  the  banana  occupies  the  first  rank*  '^  ^^^^*' 
The  two  species,  called  the  Plaiano-artanf  and  DammcBfi 
tppear  to  be  indigenous ;  the  camftttrt,  or  Mu$a  sopietUunh 
has  been  brought  thither  from  Africa.    One  single  cluster 
of  bananas  often  contains  from  160  to  180   fruits^   and         ^ 
weighs  from    60   to  80   pounds.     A  piece   of  land   of 
ISO  yards  of  surface,  easily  produces  4000  pounds  weight 
of  fruit,  whilst  the  same  extent  will  scarcely  produce  more 
than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty  pounds  of 
potatoes.    The  maniva  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  bi^ 
nana.  The  cultivation  of  maize  is  still  more  extended.  This 
indigenous  vegetable^  succeeds  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
▼alleys  of  Toluca^   at  the  height  of  8400  feet  above  the 

*  A.  de  Hunboldt,  Prolegoroena  in  Not.  Spec.  Plaot.  p.  40,  41.    I^em, 
Mexico,  p.  3,  cliap.  iz.    Idem,  Tab.  of  the  Gtog.  of  Plants. 
t  Musa  paradisiaca  et  regia. 
t  Mahu,  in  the  language  of  Haiti ;  eara  in  Quichul ;  tktoUif  in  Altec. 
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BOOK  oceao.  Maize  commonly  produces  in  the  proportion  of  150 
i^^^ui'i*  ^  1.  It  forms  the  principal  nourishment  both  of  animals 
"""■"— ^  and  men.  Wheat*  barley,  and  the  other  grains  of  Europe, 
are  cultivated  nowhere  but  on  the  plain  which  is  situated 
in  the  temperate  region.  Wheat  commonly  produces  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  for  one.  In  the  coldest 
region,  they  cultivate  the  original  potato  of  south  Ameri- 
ca, the  Tropasoleum  t$cidentwn  a  new  species  of  capucine, 
or  Indian  cress,  and  the  Chenopodium  quinoa,  the  grain  oC 
which  is  an  equally  agreeable  and  healthy  aliment  In  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  we  also  meet  with  the  ocay 
{OauJis  tuberosa  ;)*  the  potato  and  the  yam  are  cultivated 
in  the  hot  region.  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  produce 
of  so  many  alimentary  plants,  dry  seasons  expose  Mexico 
to  periodical  famine. 
Fruit  treef.  This  country  produces  indigenous  species  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  apple,  walnut,  mulberry,  and  strawberry.  It  has 
likewise  made  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
magueHf  a  variety  of  the  agave,t  furnishes  a  drink  denomi- 
nated pvtquef  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consume  a 
very  great  quantity.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  supply  hemp 
and  paper ;  and  the  prickles  are  used  for  pens  and  naib. 
The  toiu^  The  cultivation  of  sugar  increases,  although,  generally 
^^^  speaking,  it  is  confined  to  the  temperate  region,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  population,  the  hot  and  moist 
plains  of  the  sea  coasts,  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  continue  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  exportation  of  sugar  by  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  amounted  to  L.291,666  sterling.  The  sugarcane 
here  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  by  free  people. 
indiiOf  In  the  burning  climate  of  Guatimala,  are  produced  the 
Cocoa,  ii^i  indigo  and  the  best  cocoa.  The  annuid  produce  of 
the  plantations  of  indigo  amounts  to  L.500,000,  the  mere 
exportation  of  cocoa  is  valued  at  L.1,875,000  sterling* 
It  is  from  the  Mexican  language  that  we  have  derived 

^  Pertoeis  Sjnopfit,  f.  p.  518.  t  A.  Americana,  ibid.  I.  p.  379. 
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the  term  cbocolatly  of  which,  however,  we  have  softened    book 
the   final   termination.    The  nuts   of  the  cocoa,   consi-  i^^^^iii* 
dered  in  Mexico  as  an  article  of  the  greatest  necessity,  are 
used  instead  of  small  money,  six  nuts  being  equivalent  to 
one  sous. 

The  intendency  of  Oaxaca,  is  at  present  the  only  pro-  Cocbineai, 
vince  where  they  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  the  J>/bpal,  or  ^^' 
Cadus  cochinUifer,  upon  which  the  insect  that  produces  the 
cochineal,  delights  to  feed.  Cochineal  is  annually  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  L.500,6oo  sterling.*  Among 
the  other  useful  vegetables,  we  must  notice  the  Convolvulm 
jclapa,  or  true  jalap,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Canton 
of  Xalapa,  to  the  north  west  of  Vera  Cruz ;  the  Epiden^ 
^m  vamUo,  which,  as  well  as  the  jalap,  loves  the  shade 
of  tbeliquidambars  and  the  amyris;  the  Copaifera  offidnaliSf 
and  the  Tohdfera  balsamunif  two  trees  which  produce  odo- 
riferous resins,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the 
balsam  of  capivi  and  of  tolu. 

The  shores  afhd  bays  of  Honduras  and  of  Campeachy  have  Dye^ 
been  celebrated,  since  the  period  of  their  first  discovery,  ^°**^'* 
for  their  rich  and  immense  forests  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, so  useful  in  manufactures ;  but  the  cutting  and  sel- 
ling of  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  English.  A 
species  of  acacia  affords  an  excellent  black  dye.t  Guaia- 
cam,  sassafras,  and  the  tamarind,  adorn  and  enrich  these 
fertile  provinces.  In  the  woods  is  found  the  wild  ananas ; 
and  all  the  low  and  rocky  land  is  covered  with  different 
species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 

The  gardens  of  Europe  have  made  various  acquisitions 
of  new  ornaments  from  the  Mexican  flora,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Salvia  JulgenSf  to  which  its  scarlet  flowers  give 
80  much  brilliance;  the  beautiful  dahlia,  the  elegant  8isy- 
nacUttfii  striatunh  the  gigantic  Hdianthus  and  the  delicate 
Mint%d%a.\    M.  Bonpland,  M.  Humboldt's  companion,  dis« 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  u  ui.  p.  260. 

^  Letter  of  Don  Alzate,  in  the  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Chappe  d'Ante- 
roche,  p.  64. 

t  Sciurui  rariegatus. 
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BOOK    covered  a  species  of  bombax,  which  produces  a  cotton^ 

hxxxin.  possessing  at  once  the  brilliance  of  silk,  and  the  strengtii 

""""■""^  of  wool. 

Animals.  The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  imperfectly  known.  Many 
species  analogous  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
differ  from  them,  nevertheless,  in  important  characters. 
Among  the  species  that  are  decidedly  new  and  indigenous, 
are  the  coendouf  a  kind  of  porcupine ;  the  apaxa,  or  Mexican 
stag ;  the  conepalt,  of  the  weasel  tribe ;  the  Mexican  squir- 
rel, and  another  species  of  striped  squirrel,*  the  caiopolin 
and  the  Mexican  wolf,  inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains. 
Among  the  four  animals  classed  as  dogs  by  the  Mexican 
Pliny,  Hernandez,  one,  denominated  ccolo-itxeuintUf  is 
the  wolf,   distinguished  by   its  total  want  of  hair.     The 

The  dumb  techichif  is  a  species  of  dog  without  voice,  which  was 
^^'  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  This  kind  of  food  was  00 
necessary  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  race  was 
destroyed.!  Linnaeus  confounds  the  dumb  dog  with  the 
itccannte-potzolif  a  species  of  dog  still  imperfectly  describ- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  a  short  tail,  a  very  small  head, 
and  a  large  hump  on  its  back.^  The  bisoq  and  the  musk 
ox  wander  in  immense  herds  in  New  Mexico  and  New  Ca- 
lifornia. The  rein-deer  of  tliis  latter  province,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Clavigero,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
been  employed  in  dragging  a  heavy  carriage  to  Zacate- 
cas.  We  still  know  very  little  of  the  great  wild  sheep  of 
California,  or  of  the  berendos  of  tho  same  country,  which, 
it  would  appear,  resemble  Antelopcs.$  Tho  jaguaVf  and 
the  caugoHQrt  which,  in  the  New  World,  bear  a  close  ana- 
logy to  the  tiger  and  lion  of  the  old  continent,  are  met 
with  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  and  in  the  lower  and 
hot  part  of  Mexico,  properly  so  called ;  but  they  have  been 

*  Clarigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  I.  p.  73. 

t  Hernandez,  Hist.  Quadrup.  Nov.  Hisp.  c.  30,  2S. 

X  A*  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  H,  p.  423. 

i  Mr.  Bullock  has  added  thiriy-one  species  to  this  list  of  which  fifteen  nir 
fvtirebf  T?etr.    Vide  his  Six  Months  in  Mexico.    liOnd.  1824,  p.  186. 
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little  observed  bj  scientific  naturalists.     Hernandez  says    book 
that  the  miztli  resembles  the  lion  without  mane,  but  that  it  ^^k^^^* 
is  of  greater  size.*    The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as  that  " 

of  Louisiana  and  Canada. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  conveyed  to  Mexico,  ^ni«>|ic 
have  prospered  there,  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  wild  horses,  which  gallop  in  herds  o^er  the 
immense  plains  of  New  Mexico,  are  descended  from  those 
brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  is  equally 
beautiful  and  strong.  That  of  the  mule  is  not  les^  so.  The 
transportation  of  goods  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  oc- 
cupies 70^000  mules.  The  sheep  are  a  coarse  and  neglect- 
ed breed.  The  feeding  of  oxen  is  of  great  importance  on 
tbe  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  intendency  of  Durango.  Fa- 
milies are  sometimes  met  with  who  possess  herds  composed 
of  40  or  50,000  head  of  oxen  and  horses.  Former  accounts 
speak  of  herds  two  or  three  times  more  numerous.! 

*  jEIernandeZ|  Hist.  Quadrup.  c.  II« 

t  ValdecebrOy  Gobierno  de  Animales,  passim, 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Mexico,  including  J^Tew  Mexico  and  the  Captain^Generalship 
of  Ouatimala.  Oeneral  physical  Descriptunu  dccount  of 
the  Inhabitants. 

BOOK    It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  baman  species.    The 

^'^^^Q^'^*  first  official  census,  made  in  1793,  gave,  as  an  approximat- 

.    ing  result,  4,483,500  inhabitants,  as  the  minimum.    Those 

«numeriu"  who  examined  the  lists  in  detail,  reasonably  concluded  that 

^*  the  great  number    of   inhabitants   who    had  evaded  the 

general  census,  could  not  possibly  be  compensated  for  by 

those  who,  wandering  without  fixed  habitation,  had  been 

counted  several  times.    It  was  supposed  that,  at  least,  a 

sixth  or  a  seventh  ought  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total,  thus 

estimating  the  population  of  the  whole  of  New  Spain  at 

5,200,000  souls. 

((•  in*  Since  that  period,  the  augmentation  in  the  produce  of 

tithes,  and  of  the  capitation  of  the  Indians,  that  of  all  the 

taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  progress  of  agriculture 

and  of  civilization,  the  appearance  of  a  country  covered 

with  houses  recently  built,  all  combine  to  indicate  a  rapid 

increase  of  population  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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« 

The  census  has  not»  however*  been  renewed.  M.  de  Humboldt  book 
has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  birtiis  to  deaths,  deduced  i^xxxir* 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty  years,  is  very  nearly  170  to  100  — — ^ 
at  a  medium.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the  population 
appears  to  him  to  be  as  one  to  seventeen, — and  that  of 
deaths,  as  one  to  thirty.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
births  at  nearly  S50,000,  and  that  of  deaths,  at  200,000 ; 
so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  excess  of 
births  ought  to  be  150,000;  and  if  nothing  intervened  or 
disturbed  the  order  of  nature,  the  population  ought  to  be 
doubled  every  nineteen  years.*  Confining  himself  to  the 
addition  of  only  one-tenth  for  those  who  are  omitted  in  the 
census,  and  of  two-tenths  of  this  for  the  increase  of  population 
in  ten  years,  M.  de  Humboldt  concluded  that,  at  Uie  close 
of  the  year  1803,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  must  contain 
5,800,000  inhabitants.  According  to  the  same  progressive 
angmentation,  Mexico  ought  to  have  contained,  in  1813,  a 
population  of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  already,  in 
1810,  the  troubles  of  the  interior  had  begun  to  overturn  the 
kingdom.  On  the  same  principle,  Mexico  must  have  sup- 
ported, in  1823,  a  population  of  8,392,044;  being  about 
60,000  more  than  8,331,434,  the  population  of  England^ 
exclusive  of  Wales  and  tiie  public  service,  &c.  in  the  census 
of  1811.  Allowing  half  a  million  for  wars,  and  the  priva- 
tions and  diseases  naturally  incident  to  wars,  eight  millions 
still  remain  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  present  population 
of  this  fine  country. 

To  Guatimala  only  a  million  of  inhabitants  are  assigned, 
oot  including  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  are  independent  of 
Spain,  and  are  allies  of  England. 

The  physical  causes  that  almost  periodically  check  the  Obstadei. 
increase  of  the  Mexican  population,  are  the  small-pox,  the 
^f^oUaxahuaU,  a  kind  of  plague,  and  especially  poverty  and 
famine. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt^  Mexico^  1. 1,  p.  324,  341. 
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BOOK       The  small-pox  was  introdaced  io  1520,  wheiit  accordiiq; 

ixxxiv.  fQ  ihe  testimony  of  the  Franciscan  father  Torribio,  it  car- 
ried  off  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.    Returning 

poxV°^  *  like  the  black  vomit,  and  many  other  diseases,  at  pretty 
regular  periods,  it  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  176d»  and 
especially  in  1779,  when,  in  the  captital  of  Mexico  nlonc^ 
more  than  9000  persons  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  disease,  and  it 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  youth.  The  epidemic  of 
1797  was  less  destructive,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  thesed 
with  which  inoculation  i»as  performed.  But  since  the  month 
of  January  1804,  vaccination  has  been  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico; and»  thanks  to  the  activity  of  Don  Thomas  Mttrpby, 
who  has  repeatedly  obtained  the  virus  from  {forth  Americat 
this  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Mexico  will  cease  to  exist 
for  the  future. 

The  Mexi-     The  matla»ahuatl  is  said  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 

can  plague.  |.|^^  of  Indians ;  and  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  shows 
itself  only  at  very  long  intervals.  It  was  particularly  de- 
structive in  1545,  1576,  1736,  1737,  1761,  and  1762. 
Torquemada  assures  us  that,  in  the  first  epidemic,  800,000 
Indians  died,  and  not  less  than  two  millions  in  the  second. 
According  to  common  opinion,  this  disease  is  identical  with 
the  yellow  fever  or  black  vomit ;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  genuine  plague.  The 
maUaxahuatlf  it  is  said,  never  attacks  white  persons,  whe- 
ther Europeans  or  descendants  from  Creoles;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  yellow  fever  very  rarely  attacks  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  the  sitaa- 
tion  which  is  chiefly  liable  to  the  black  vomit  $  the  matlaxa* 
huatlf  on  the  contrary,  carries  dismay  and  death  to  the 
farthest  interior  of  the  country  on  the  central  plateau. 
These  distinctions,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  delusive^ 
or,  at  all  events,  but  imperfectly  ascertained*  In  the  hot 
and  humid  valleys  of  the  interior,  the  matla%ahuatt  finds 
as  favourable  a  focus  for  the  development  of  its  miasmata 
as  on  the  sea  coast  In  the  ravages  which  it  commits  in 
the  interior,  this  plague  appears  more  especially  to  attack 
the  Indians ;  because,  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
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popalation,  their  wretchedness  more  cempleteljr  expoMS  ^*«« 
them  to  the  effects  of  an  epidemic.  When  desolating  the  ^""""^* 
sea  coasts,  it  appears  to  select  its  6rst  and  most  numerous 
yietims  from  among  the  European  sailors  and  workmen 
that  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  people^  The  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases,  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 

A  third  circumstance  which  proves  exceedingly  destruc-  Faminet. 
tive  to  the  population,  and  perhaps  becomes  the  most  fatal 
of  them  all,  is  famine.  Indolent  by  character,  situated 
under  a  beautiful  climate,  and  accustomed  to  content  him- 
self  with  little,  the  Indian  cultivates  only  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  as  seems  barely  net^essary  for  his  ac- 
tual subsistence,  or,  at  the  very  most,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  towns  and  mines  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbonrhood.  Independently  of  this  fact,  agri- 
colture  is  deprived  of  thousands  of  hands,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  transporting  on  the  backs  of  mules  their 
merchandise,  provisions,  iron,  gunpowder,  and  mercury, 
fit>m  the  coast  to  the  capital*  and  thence  to  the  mines  and 
smelting  houses,  often  established  in  arid  and  uncultivated 
i^ons.  The  disproportion  between  the  natural  progress 
of  the  population,  and  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  ali- 
ments produced  by  cultivation,  renews  therefore  the  af- 
flicting spectacle  of  famine  every  time  that  an  excessively 
dry  season,  or  other  accidental  cause,  has  ruined  the  har- 
dest of  maize.  A  want  of  provision  is  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  epidemic  diseases*  In  1804  alone,  the  maize 
having  been  destroyed  by  frost  towards  the  end  of  August, 
it  was  estimated  that  more  than  300,000  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  in  this  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
mmrishment  and  asthenic  diseases.  The  civil  war  which 
his  recently  spread  desolation  over  its  surface,  must  have 
S^atly  increased  the  mortality  annually  arising  from  this 
^^rcumstance.  The  46,000  lives,  which  a  late  official  paper 
states  to  have  been  sacri6ced  in  this  war  of  liberty,  only  com- 
prehends those  who  died  in  battle.    The  number  of  slain 
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BOOK   at  all  times,  constitutes  merely  a  small  portion  of  the  kss 
xxxxiT.  ^bich  the  population  of  a  country  sustains  by  civil  war.* 

. —  For  a  long  time  the  labour  of  the  mines  was  looked  «p- 
in  tt^'  ^^  on  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
mines  |Mr-  America.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difficult  to  dMiy 
that,  at  the  pmod  of  its  original  conquest,  and  even  kmg 
afterwards,  a  great  number  of  Indians  perished  from  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  want  of  nourishment  and  sleep,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  and  tempn^atuift  in 
passing  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  deep  into  tbe 
bowels  of  the  earth,t  a  change  which  renders  the  workiag 
of  the  mines  so  destructive  to  a  race  of  men  who  are  not 
endowed  with  that  flexibility  of  organisation  which  diatiB- 
guishes  the  European.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the 
labour  of  the  mines  in  New  Spain  is  a  voluntary  occupa- 
tion ;  no  law  forcing  tbe  Indian  to  engage  in  it,  or  to  pre- 
fer tiie  working  of  one  mine  to  that  of  another.  In  gmie- 
ral,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  subterrane- 
ous works,  and  divided  into  several  classes,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 28  or  30,000 ;  and  the  mortality  among  the  miners  is 
not  much  greater  than  what  is  observed  among  the  other 

orders  of  the  people4 
ciasseBof      In  Mexico  the  human  species  presents  four  great  divi- 
biunur    8*008,  which  comprehend  eight  casts  ;  namely, 

I.  Aboriginal  Indians. 

II.  Spaniabds,     (a)  born  in  Europe; 

(b)  Creoles,  born  in  America. 

III.  Nbgboes,       (a)  Africans,  slaves. 

(b)  descendants  of  negroes. 

IV.  Mixed  oasts,  (a)  metis,  the  offspring  of  whites  and 

Indians ; 

(b)  Mulattoes,  the  issue  of  whites  and 

negroes; 

(c)  Zambos,  arising  from  a  mixtare 

of  Indians  and  i^egroes. 

^  See  p.  299,  above* 

t  Humboldt's  Political  Essay,  book  II.  chap.  V. 

•t  A.  <!e  Humboldt,  Meiico,  1. 1,  p.  361. 
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SdiiM  Malays  and  Chinese,  who  have  come  from  the    book 
Philippine  Islands  to  establish  themselves  in  Mexico,  can-  i«xxxiv. 
Bot  be  incloded  in  this  enumeration.    The  number  of  cop-  ' 

per-colonred  Indians  of  the  pare  race,  principally  concen- 
trtted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  table  land  of  Anabuac, 
exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half;  thus  forming  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population.  They  are  infinitely  more 
rare,  however,  in  tiie  north  of  New  Spain,  and  the  pro- 
Tiaces  denominated  intemas. 

Far  from  becoming  extinct,  the  indigenous  population '^b®  >n^'- 
goes  on  increasingy  especially  during  the  last  hundred  fwlTinortt* 
yesrs;  and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear  that,  In  *otal  J*^^*^^^* ^ 
amount,  these  countries  are  more  populous  at  present  than  the  diico- 
they  were  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The^"^* 
kiiq(dom  of  Montezuma  did  not  equal  in  extent  the  eighth 
)Hurt  of  New  Spain  as  it  now  exists.  The  great  towns  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  their  most  cultivated  lands,  were  met  with 
in  the  environs  of  the  cajntal  of  Mexico,  and  particularly 
in  the  delicious  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  Icings  of 
Alcolhuacan,  of  TIacopan,  and  of  Mehuacan,  were  inde<' 
pendent  princes.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  20**  were  the 
Chichimegs  and  Otomites,  two  wandering  and  barbarous 
nations,  whose  hordes,  though  far  from  numerous,  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  Tula,  a  town  situated  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  It  would 
be  just  as  difficult  however  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  number  of  Montezuma's  subjects,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide  respecting  the  ancient  population  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Carthage,  or  Greece,  or  even  with  regard  to  many 
ttedem  states.  History  presents  us^  on  the  one  hand,  with 
a  train  of  conquerors  ambitious  to  throw  additional  lustre 
on  their  own  exploits ;  on  the  other,  religious  and  sensible 
nen,  directing,  with  noble  ardour,  the  arms  of  eloquence 
agttnst  the  cruelty  of  the  first  colonists.*  Both  parties 
were  equally  interested  in  exaggerating  the  flourishing 
<!ODdition  of  the  newly  discovered  countries.    At  all  events, 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  antica  di  Mewico,  1. 1,  p.  36 ;  t.  IV.  p.  385t 
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boml  the  eztensiye  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  that  are  met  with 
^I'^^x"^*  in  the  18**  and  20^  of  latitude  in  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
^""■""■"^  seem  to  prove  that  the  population  of  this  single  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  onre  far  superior  to  iihat  it  is  now.  Yet  it 
must  be  remarked  that  these  ruins  are  dispersed  ov^  a 
space  that*  relatively  speaking*  is  but  very  limited. 
Physical  To  a  great  degree  of  muscular  strength,  tlie  copper-co- 
of  uie^ndi-  loured  natives  add  the  advantage  of  being  seldom  or  never 
genous  ua-  subject  to  any  deformity.  M.  Humboldt  assures  us  that 
he  never  saw  a  hunch-back  Indian,  and  that  they  very  sel- 
dom squint,  or  are  met  with  either  lame,  or  wanting  the 
use  of  their  arms.  In  those  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  goitre,  this  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
never  observed  among  the  Indians,  and  rarely  arooBg  the 
Metis.  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,  and  especially  the  wo- 
men, generally  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  hair,  it  is  said, 
never  turns  grey,  and  they  preserve  all  their  strength  till 
the  period  of  their  death.  In  respect  of  the  moral  faculties 
of  tiie  indigenous  Mexicans,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  them,  if  we  consider  this  unhappy  nation  almost 
in  the  only  light  in  which  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  it  by  intelligent  travellers,  as  sinking  ander 
long  oppression,  and  depressed  almost  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conquest 
the  wealthiest  Indians,  those,  in  short,  among  \ibom  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed,  almost  entirely  perished^  the  victim3  of  En* 
ropean  ferocity.  Christian  fanaticism  chiefly  raged  against 
the  Aztec  priests.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  extern- 
nated,  all  those,  in  fact,  who  inhabited  the  homes  of  6id$ 
and  who  might  be  considered  as  depositories  of  the  hiato- 
rical,  mythological,  and  even  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  country ;  for  it  was  the  priests  who  observed  the  meri- 
dian shade  on  the  dials,  and  regulated  the  intercalatioost 
The  Spanish  monks  burned  the  hieroglyphicai  paintings 
by  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  bad  been  traaamltted 
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frbm  generation  to  generation.'**'  Deprived  of  these  means  ^ook 
of  instruction^  the  people  sunk  back  into  a  degree  of  igno-  ^"^^lxiv, 
ranee  which  became  the  more  profound,  because  the  mis- 
sionaries,  little  versed  in  the  Mexican  languages,  substitu- 
ted few  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  ancient  ones  that  had 
thus  been  lost.  The  Indian  women  who  still  preserved 
some  fortune,  preferred  an  alliance  with  their  conquerors 
to  sharing  the  general  contempt  which  was  entertained  for 
their  nation.  Of  the  natives,  therefore,  only  the  most  in- 
digent class  remained,  the  poor  cultivators,  the  artisans, 
among  whom  were  to  be  reckoned  a  great  number  of  wea- 
vers; the  porters,  who,  from  a  want  of  the  larger  quadru- 
peds, were  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  above 
an,  tiiat  refuse  of  the  people,  the  crowd  of  mendicants,  who 
proving  at  the  same  time  tbe  imperfection  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  already,  even  in  the  time 
of  Cortez,  filled  the  streets  of  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  How,  therefore,  from  such  miserable 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  people,  can  we  possibly  judge 
either  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  they  had  been 
raised,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  susceptible? 
Still,  however,  none  can  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Ancient 
nation  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  improvement,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  care  with  which  the  hieroglyphical  books 
were  composed,  and  call  to  mind  that  a  citizen  of  Tlascala, 
surrounded  by  the  perils  and  din  of  war,  profited  by 
flie  facility  which  our  Roman  alphabet  afforded  him  to 
write  in  his  native  language  five  extensive  volumes  upon 
the  history  of  a  country,  of  which  he  deplored  the  sub- 
jugation. The  Mexicans  possessed  an  almost  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  true  length  of  the  year,  which  they  interca- 
lated at  the  end  of  their  great  cycle  of  a  hundred  and  four 
years,!  with  more  exactness  than  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 

*  8te  HuoTboMt'd  Researches  on  Institutions  and  Monaments  of  Ancient 
Anetica,  Pref,  p.  S. 

'Mbid.  I.  287.  The  Mexicans  intercalated  13  days  every  52  years.  The 
cycle  of  104  years  was  simply  religious. 

TDK.  v.  20 
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BOOK  or  the  Egyptians.  TbeToltecs  appeared  in  New  Spain 
xxxx[%'.  jn  ^jjg  seventh  century,  and  the  Aztecs  in  the  twelfth. 
""■""■"■""  Long  before  this  they  drew  out  a  geographical  map  of  H^ 
country  which  they  had  traversed;  they  built,  towns,  and 
formed  roads,  dikes,  canals,  and  immense  pyramids,  the 
faces  of  which  were  accurately  direct  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  the  base  extended  the  length  of  474 
yards.  Their  feudal  system,  and  their  civil  and  military 
hierarchy,  were,  even  at  that  period,  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  that  we  must  naturally  suppose  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  a  long  series  of  political  events,  in  order  that 
their  singular  concatenation  of  public  authoritie%  of  nobil- 
ity and  clergy,  could  have  been  established,  and  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  people,  itself  a  slave  of  the  Mexican 
Sultan,  could  subjugate  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
Small  tribes,  weary  of  tyranny,  gave  themselves  republican 
constitutions,  which  can  never  be  formed,  except  in  con- 
sequence of  long  continued  popular  storms,  and  the  y^ 
establishment  of  which  indicates  no  recent  civilization. 
Origin  of  But  from  whence  did  this  come,  or  whei*e  did  it  take  its 
zaUoii?^'"  rise?  Accustomed  servilely  to  admit  only  exclusive  systems, 
and  knowing  only  how  to  learn  without  meditating,  we  for- 
get that  civilization  is  nothing  but  the  employment  and  de- 
velopment of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The 
inimitable  Greeks  attributed  their  superior  civilization  to 
Minerva;  in  other  words,  to  their  own  pro^r  genius;  yet 
we  obstinately  persist  in  giving  them  the  Egyptians  as 
masters.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  revered  Osiris  as 
their  first  great  founder ;  while  we  affect  to  look  for  the 
source  of  their  civilization  in  India.  But,  in  that  case,  who 
instructed  the  Indians?  Was  it  Brama,  Confucius,  Zoro- 
aster, Manco-Capac,  Idacanzas,  orBochica?  Every  thing 
must  have  a  beginning;  and  if  civilization  could  rise  into 
existence  in  the  Old  Continent,  why  might  it  not  also  have 
done  the  same  in  the  New  i  The  total  want  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  of  those  nourishing  grasses  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  of  cerealia,  or  corn^  appears 
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to  prove  that,  if  Asiatic  tribes  really  have  passed  into    book 
America,  they  must  be  descended  from  some  wandering  ^*^^^^» 
or  pastoral  people.     In  thb  Old   Continent  we  find  the "' 
cnltivation  of  the  cerealia,  and  the  fase  of  milk,  introduced 
from  the  most  remote  peri6d  of  which  history  preserves 
any  record.    The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Continetit  cul- 
tivated no  other  grain  than  maize,  C^ea;J  they  consumed 
do  preparation  of  milk,   although  twd  Species  of  the  ox,' 
natives  of  the  north,  might  have  afforded  them  abundance 
of  milk.    These  are  striking  contrasts,  and  taken  in  con- 
jutlctioh  with  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  their  various 
languages,  mtist  prove  that  the  Mongol  race  could  never 
have  contributed  any  thing  but  wandering  tribes  to  the 
population  of  America. 

In  his  present  condition,  the  Mexican  Indian  is  grave.  Moral 
melancholy,  and  taciturn,  as  long  as  he  is  not  nnder  the  ^**^^^^ 
inflacnce  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  gravity  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  children  of  Indians,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  four  or  five  years,  display  infinitely  great- 
er intelligence  and  development  of  mind  than  the  child- 
ren of  whites.  They  delight  in  throwing  an  air  of  mys- 
tery over  their  most  trifling  remarks.  Not  a  passion 
manifdsts  itself  In  their  features.  At  all  times  soKibrey 
there  is  something  terrific  in  the  change,  when  he  passes 
all  at  once  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose  to  violent  and 
ungovernable  agitation.  The  energy  of  his  character,  to 
^ich  every  shade  of  softness  is  unknown,  habitually  degen- 
erates into  ferocity i  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Tlascala.  In  the  midst  of  their  degradation,  the 
descendants  of  these  republicans  are  still  distinguished  by 
a  certain  haughtiness  with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  former  greatness.  The  indigenous 
natives  of  Mexico,  like  all  other  nations  who  have  long 
groaned  under  civil  and  religious  despotism,  are  attached^ 
vith  an  extreme  degree  of  obstinacy,  to  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  opinions.  The  introduction  of  Christi-  AnimHa- 
aaity  among  them  has  scarcely  produced  any  other  ©fleet  {j^PyJ'*" 
than  merely  substituting  new  ceremonies,  tlie  symbols  of  beUef. 

20 
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ftooK  a  tnild  and  humane  religion« — for  the  ceremonieB  of  a  saa- 
xxxxiv.  gy|jj^j.y  worship.  From  the  earliest  periods,  aemibariit- 
""""""""  rous  nations  have  received  new  laws,  and  new  divinities 
from  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The  indigenous  and 
vanquished  gods  give  place  to  foreign  deities.  Indeed, 
in  a  mythology  so  complicated  as  that  of  the  Mezicansi 
it  was  easy  to  discover  an  affinity  between  the  divinito 
of  Atzlan  and  those  of  the  east  The  Holy  Spirit^  for 
instance,  was  identified  with  the  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  missionaries  not  only  tolerated,  they  even  favoured  ftis 
mixture  of  ideas,  by  which  the  Christian  worship  becane 
more  speedily  established."^  The  English  collector,  Mr. 
Bullock,  readily  obtained  leave  from  the  clergy  and  antho^ 
ities,  in  1823,  to  disinter  and  take  casts  from  the  image  of 
the  sanguinary  goddess  TeoffamiquL  During  the  time  it 
was  exposed,  he  adds,  **  the  court  of  the  University  was 
crowded  with  people,  most  of  whom  expressed  the  most  de- 
cided anger  and  contempt  Not  so,  however,  all  the  Indians* 
I  attentively  marked  their  countenances ;  not  a  smile  es- 
caped them,  or  even  a  word— all  was  silence  and  attration- 
In  reply  to  a  joke  of  one  of  the  students^  an  old  Indiaa 
remarked,  'It  is  true  we  have  three  very  good  Spanisk 
gods,  but  we  might  still  have  been  allowed  to  keep  a  few 
of  those  of  our  ancestors.'  I  was  informed  that  chaplets 
of  flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  figure  by  natives,  who 
bad  stolen  thither  unseen,  in  the  evening,  for  that  purpose; 
a  proof  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  diligence  of  ihe 
Spanish  clergy  for  ^300  years,!  there  still  remains  some 
taint  of  heathen  superstition  among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants.'':}:  Tet  it  was  probably  a  nobler  im- 
pulse than  superstition  that  wove  the  chaplet  for  the  statue 
^f  Teoy amiqui ;  rather  that  mystery  of  nature,  by  which  A» 
the  present  to  the  past  with  veneration,  and  to  tto 


•  Vide  Humboldt's  ReteardMs,  (Eoglish  ediUon)  vol.  U.  p.  176.    Sss»i 
^Ijfl^ue^  I.  p.  95. 

t  See  next  page.  j:  ^ullock^i  Six  Months  in  Mexico,  p.  341. 
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fature  with  amdety^P—that  awful  reverence  with  which  the    book 
mdest  nations  look  back  to  their  origin  and  ancestors,  and  ^^^xxi^« 
which  even  now,  amongst  the  most  enlightened,  still  conse«  *""""—"— 
crates  the  relics  of  Montmorillon  and  Stonehenge. 

Hie  Mexicans  ha?e  preserved  a  particular  taste/or  paint-  '^^•^f  ta- 
io|^  and  for  the  art  of  carving  on  stone  and  wood.  It  is  ]l°iiitio| 
truly  astonishing  to  see  what  they  are  capable  of  executing^  ^^  *^^^ 
with  a  bad  knife,  upon  the  hardest  wood  and  stone.  They 
exercise  themselves  in  painting  the  images,  and  carving  the 
statues  of  saints ;  but  from  a  religious  principle,  they  have 
coBtinued  to  servilely  imitate  for  300  years  the  models 
which  the  Europeans  brougitt  with  them  at  the  period  of 
the  original  conquest  In  Mexico,  as  well  as  Hindostan, 
die  faithful  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  smallest  change  in 
tiieir  idols :  every  thing  connected  with  the  rites  of  the  Az- 
tecs was  subjected  to  immutable  laws.  It  is  on  this  very 
account  that  the  Christian  images  have  preserved,  in  some 
degree,  that  stiffness  and  hardness  of  feature  which  charac- 
terised the  hieroglyph  ical  pictures  of  the  age  of  Montezu- 
ma. They  display  a  great  deal  of  aptitude  for  the  exercise 
of  tte  arts  of  imitation,  and  still  greater  for  those  of  a  pure- 
ly mechanical  nature. 

When  an  Indian  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  cnl-  Wtm  of 
ti?ation,  he  shows  great  facility  in  acquiring  information,  JJJ^^*' 
a  spirit  of  accuracy,  and  precision,  and  a  particular  tend- 
ency  to  subtilize,  or  to  seize  on  the  minutest  differences  in 
objects  that  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other.  He  rea- 
sons coldly  and  with  method ;  but  he  does  not  evince  that 
activity  of  imagination,  that  lively  freshness  of  sentiment^ 
tbat  art  of  creating  and  of  producing,  which  characterises 
the  people  of  Europe  and  many  tribes  of  African  negroes. 
1%e  music  and  dancing  of  the  indigenous  natives  partake 
of  that  want  of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  them. 
thtir  singing  is  of  a  mdancholy  description.  More  viva^ 
city,  however,  is  observed  in  their  women  than  in  their 
^Q ;  but  they  share  the  evils  of  that  state  of  subjection 
^0  which  the  sex  is  condemned  among  most  of  those  na- 
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Boo|C  lions  \vliei*o  civilization  is  still  imperfect  In  tlie  dance 
jsXxxiY.  >vonien  take  no  part;  they  are  merely  present  for  the  sake 
■"'-*■"■"  of  offering  to  the  dancers  the  fermepted  drinks  which  they 

themselves  had  prepared.* 
Their  tatte  rj^\^Q  Mexican  Indians  have  likewise  preserved  the  saine 
taste  for  flowers  that  Cortez  noticed  in  his  time.  We  are 
astonished  to  discover  this  taste,  which,  doubtless,  indi- 
cates a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  among  a  people  in  whom  a 
sanguinary  worship,  and  the  frequency  of  human  sacrifices, 
appeared  to  have  extinguished  every  feeling  connected  witb 
sensibility  of  mind  and  the  softer  affections.  In  the  great 
market  of  Mexico,  the  native  does  not  sell  even  fish,  or 
ananas,  or  vegetables,  or  fermented  liquor,  without  bis 
shop  being  decked  out  with  flowers,  which  are  renewed 
every  succeeding  day.  The  Indian  shop-keeper  appears 
seated  behind  a  perfect  entrenchment  of  verdure,  and 
every  thing  around  him  wears  an  air  of  the  most  refined 
elegance, 
Wild  In*  The  Indian  hunters,  such  as  the  Mecos^  the  Jfyacheh 
pnd  the  LipanSf  whom  the  Spaniards  comprehend  under 
t|ie  denomination  of  Indio$  bravos,  and  whose  hordes,  in 
their  incursions,  which  are  often  made  during  night,  in- 
fSest  the  frontiers  of  New  Biscay,  Sonora,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, evince  more  activity  of  mind,  and  more  strength  of 
character,  than  the  agricultural  Indians.  Some  tribes  have 
even  languages,  the  mechanism  of  which  appears  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ancient  civilization.  They  have  great 
difficulty  in  learning  our  European  idioms,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  express  themselves  in  their  own  with  an 
extreme  degi*ee  of  facility.  These  same  Indian  chiebt 
whose  gloomy  tacitpmity  astonishes  the  observer,  will 
bold  a  discourse  of  several  hours  whenever  any  strong  in- 
terest rouses  them  to  break  their  habitual  silence.  We  shall 
fifter wards  enter  into  some  further  details  with  regard  to 
these  tribes. 

♦  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  413, 
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The  indigenous  natives  are  either  descendants  of  an-    book 
dent  Plebdansy  or  the  remains  of  some  great  family t  nvho^  iiXxxiv. 
disdaining  to  ally  themselves  with  their  conquerors,  the  "    7~" 
Spaniards,  have  preferred  cultivating,  with  their  own  hands,  tary  castep 
these  very  fields  in  which  their  vassals  were  formerly  era-?"?"*^® 
ployed.      They  are   divided    accordingly    Into    tributary 
Indians    and    Indian    Caciques,   who,    agreeably    to   the 
Spanish  laws,  ought  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  of  Castile.     But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
their  exterior,  their  dress,  or  their  manners,  the  nobleman 
bom  the  mechanic    They  generally  go  barefooted,  and 
are  dressed  in  the  Mexican  tunic,  which  is  of  a  coarse  qua- 
lity, and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.    In  short,  there  is  no 
difference  between  their  dress  and   that  of  the  common 
people,  whOf  notwithstanding,  sliow  them  a  great  deal  of 
respect.    Nevertheless,  far  from  protecting  their  country- 
men, those  individuals  who  enjoy  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  Cadquateare  very  oppressive  to  such  as  are  tribu- 
tary to  them.    Exercising  the  magistracy  in  the  Indian  ^^^^^^^ 
Tillages,  it  is  they  who  levy  the  capitation  tax.    Not  only  do  caciques. 
they  delight  in  becoming  the  instruments  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  whites,  but  they  also  make  use.  of  their  power  and 
ttttbority  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  petty  sums  for  their 
own  profit      Indeed,  independently   of   this,    the    Aztec 
nobility  are  remarkable  for  the  same  grossness  of  manners, 
the  same  want  of  civilization,  and  the  same  ignorance,  as 
the  lower  classes  of  Indians.     Isolated,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  any  of 
its  members  have  followed  the  profession  of  the  robe  or 
of  the  sword.    A  greater  number  of  Indians  have  embrac- 
ed the  ecclesiastical  condition,  especially  that  of  curate. 
The  Mditude  of  the  convent  appears  to  have  attractions  for 
noae  but  young  Indian  girls.  ' 

Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  Mexican  In-  Miwrj  of 
diana  present  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness.    Indolent auns?* 
from  disposition,  and  still  more  so  from  the  effects  of  their 
political  situation,  they  live  only  from  day  to  day.    In 
place  of  general  ease  of  circumstances^  families  are  met 
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BOOK  with  whose  fortune  appears  the  more  extensive  as  it  is 
xxxxiv.  tiiQ  less  expected.  Nevertheless^  the  existing  lawSf  in 
general  mild  and  humane,  secure  to  tliem  the  fruit  of  tbcir 
exertions,  and  full  liberty  for  the  sale  of  their  productions. 
Imposts.  Xhey  are  exempt  from  all  indirect  imposts,  and  are  mordy 
subject  to  a  capitation  tax,  which  is  paid  by  the  male  In- 
dians from  ten  to  fifty  years  old,  and  the  burthen  of  vbich 
has  been  much  lightened  in  these  later  times.  In  1601, 
the  Indian  annually  paid  S2  reals  of  tribute,  and  four  of 
royal  service ;  making  a  total  of  nineteen  shillings  and  two- 
pence sterling.  Little  by  little,  it  has  been  reduced,  ui 
some  of  the  intendencies,  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence^ 
and  even  to  four  shillings  and  twopence.  In  the  bisbop- 
ric  of  Mechoacan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Mexico,  ^ 
capitation  amounts  at  present  to  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence. But  if  the  legislation  appears  to  favour  the  natives 
with  regard  to  taxes,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
prived them  of  the  most  important  rights  which  the  other 
CiTii  citizens  enjoy.  In  an  age,  when  it  was  formally  debated 
nghts.  whether  the  Indians  were  actually  reasonable  beiogs,  it 
was  considered  as  granting  them  a  singular  favour  to  treat 
them  as  minors,  by  placing  them  under  the  perpetual 
tutelage  of  the  whites,  and  declaring  null  every  act  signed 
by  a  native  of  the  copper-coloured  race,  and  every  obliga- 
tion which  he  contracted  of  above  the  value  of  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence.  These  laws,  maintained  in  their 
full  vigour,  raise  insurmountable  barriers  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  other  castes,  the  mixture  of  which  is  likewise 
prohibited,  while  their  disunion,  as  well  as  that  of  thdr 
families  and  constituted  autliorities,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  Spanish  policy  as  the  surest  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.  The  law  not  only  interdicts  the  mixture  of  tbe 
castes,  but  prevents  tbe  whites  from  living  in  the  Indiao 
villages,  and  prohibits  the  natives  from  establishing  them- 
Admimi-  selves  amoug  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  govern  them- 
tration.  gelves;  but  their  magistrates,  generally  the  only  indivi- 
duals in  the  village  who  speak  Spanish,  have  an  interest  in 
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keephig  their  fellow  citizeiis  in  a  state  of  the  mostprofiMind  ftooK 
igncvraiice.  Restricted  to  a  narrow  space^  the  radins  of  ^xxzrr. 
which  is  only  542  yards,  the  boundary  assigned  by  an  an*  ^^"""^ 
cient  law  to  the  Indian  Tillages,  the  natives  are,  in  s^ne 
measure,  destitute  of  individual  property ;  tiiey  are  bound 
to  cultivate  the  common  property,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labours*  The  new  regulation  of 
tiie  intendencies  directs  that  the  natives  are  no  longer  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  general  funds  without  special 
permission  from  the  College  of  Finances  of  Mexico.  The 
common  property  has  been  farmed  out  by  the  intendants^ 
asd  the  produce  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  where  the 
government-clerks  keep,  under  particular  heads,  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  call  the  property  of  every  village.  But 
it  has  become  so  tedious  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  for  the 
natives  any  assistance  from  these  ftinds,  tiiat  they  have 
ceased  applying  for  it  Either  by  a  singular  fatality,  or 
from  a  fault  inherent  in  all  social  organization,  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  Indians,  far  from  being  the  means  of 
obtaining  them  any  advantage,  have,  in  .reality,  produced 
eActs  constantly  unfavourable  to  this  caste,  and  have  ac- 
taaDy  furnished  the  means  of  oppressing  them. 

The  Spaniards  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  population  Mexican 
of  New  Spain.    It  is  in  their  hands  that  almost  all  the  Spaniards. 
property  and  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  retained.    Tet 
they  would  fill  only  the  second  place  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pure  race,  if  they  were  considered  according  to 
their  numbers,  which,  in    New  Spain,   may  amount  to 
1«200,000,  of  which  one  quarter  inhabits  the  provinces  of 
the  interior.    They  are  divided  into  the  whites  bom  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  bom  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America,  and  the  islands  of  Asia*    The  former  The  Cha- 
have  received  the  appellation  of  ChapeUmSf  or  Ctachupinas  ;  ^^^  ^^ 
the  second,  that  of  CrioUoSf  [Creoles].    The  natives  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  who  are  generally  designated  by  tiie  de- 
aomination  of  IslenoSf  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  over- 
seers and  agents  of  plantations,  look  upon  themselves  as 
Europeans.    The  Chapetons  are  estimated  as  one  to  four- 
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BOOK    teeD.    To  all  of  them  the  laws  grant  the  same  rights ;  bat 
UJcxiT.  ^lose  who  are  nominated  to  assist  in  their  executionf  exeii 
'        themselves  to  destroy  tliat  equality  which  wounds  Euro* 
pean  pride  so  deeply.    The  government  bestows  the  higher 
offices  exclusively  on  natives  of  old  Spain ;  and  for  sovie 
years  back,  has  disposed  of  the  most  trifling  situations  in 
the:  management  of  the  customs,  or  in  the  office  for  adminis- 
tration of  property  on  trust,  even  at  Madrid.    The  most 
miserable  European,  without  eilucation,  without  intellectnal 
culture,  thinks  himself  superior  to  the  whites  who  are  bom 
on  the  New  Continent.    He  knows  that,  protected  by  his 
countrymen,  and  favoured  by  those  chances  which  are  com- 
mon in  a  country  where  fortunes  are  acquired  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  destroyed,  he  may,  one  day  or  other,  attain  those 
offices  to  which  the  access  is  almost  interdicted  to  the  nar 
tives,  even  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  moral  qualities.     A  system  of  venality, 
in  particular,  has  made  frightful  progress  amongst  them. 
From  this  have  arisen  motives  of  jealousy  and  perpetual 
hatred  between  the  Chapetons  and  the  Creoles.    Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  colonies,  and  particularly  since 
1789,  the  latter  are  often  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  haagbty 
manner,  **  I  am  not  a  Spaniard,  I  am  an  American !''  ex- 
pressions which  betray  the  effects  of  long  cherished  re- 
sentmentf 
Castes  of       The  castes  of  mixed  blood,  proceeding  from  an  inter- 
^i^.       mixture  with  the  pure  race,  compose  almost  as  cx)nsidera- 
ble  a  portion  of  the  people  as  the  indigenous  natives.    We 
may  estimate  the  total  number  of  individuals  of  mixed 
blood  at  nearly  2,400,000  souls.    By  a  refinement  of  va* 
nity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  have  enriched  their 
language,  by  applying  names  to  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  tint  that  arise  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive 
colour.    The  son  of  a  white^  born  either  of  a  European,  or  a 
Creole,  and  of  a  native  female  of  the  copper-colour,  is  call- 
Th«M68ti-ed  JieHs,  or  Me$tifio.    His  colour  is   almost   a  perfect 
^°'*  white,  and  his  skin  has  a  particular  transparency.    His 

scanty  beard,  the  small  size  of  his  hands  and  feet^  i^nd  a 
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certain  obliquity  of  his  ejrest  oftener  serve  to  proclaim  a  mix-    booil 
ture  of  Indian  blood,  than  the  nature  of  his  hair.    If  a  fe-  i*^^^UT. 
male  Metis  marry  a  white,  the  second  generation  which  re^  ' 

suits  from  this  union  scarcely  differs  in  any  respect  from 
the  race  of  Europeans.     The  Metis  compose,  in  all  proba- 
bility, seven-eighths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  casts. 
They  are  looked  u|»on  as  possessing  a  milder  character  ^"^^''<^'« 
than  the  Mulattoes — the  offspring  of  the  whites  and  the 
negroes,  who  are  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  their  co- 
lour, the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  singular  volu- 
bility of  speech.    The  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indian 
women  are  known  at  Mexico,  at  Lima,  and  even  at  the 
Bavannah,  by  the  absurd  name  of  ChinOf  Chinese.    On  the  '^^^  ^^** 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  even  in  New-Spain  itself,  they  are  zamboi. 
likewise  called  Zambos.    At  present,  this  latter  term  is 
principally  confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  negro  and  a  fe- 
male Mulatto,  or  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Chino.    These 
common  Zambos  are  distinguished  from  the  Zambos-Frit" 
to8,*  who  are  born  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Zambo.    The 
castes  of  Indian  and  African  blood  preserve  the  odour  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  these  two  pri- 
mitive races.    From  a  union  of  a  white  with  a  female  Mu- 
latto, proceeds  the  caste  of  the  ^uarterons.    When  a  female  The  Quar* 
Qoarteron  marries  an  European,  or  a  Creole,  her  children  Qu^ntc-*"** 
are  termed  ^interons.   A  fresh  alliance  with  the  white  race  rons. 
so  completely  obliterates  all  remaining  traces  of  colour,  that 
the  children  of  a  white  and  a  female  Quinteron,  are  also 
white.    Those  mixtures  by  which  the  colour  of  the  infant 
becomes  darker  than  that  of  its  mother,  are  called  Balta- 
^irast  or  back-steps.f 

The  greater  qr  less  quantity  of  European  blood,  and  the  Preroga- 
skin  being  more  or  less  clear,  are  at  once  decisive  of  the  whites. 
consideration  which  a  man  etyoys  in  society,  and  of  the 
opinion  which  he  entertains  of  himself.    A  white  who  rides 
barefooted,  fancies  that  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the 
country.  Colour  even  establishes  a  certain  equality  between 

*  Black-Samboes. 

t  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Mcchoacan,  quoted  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 
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Bo»  those  wboy  as  everywhere  happens  where  civilization  is  el* 
^^^^^^*^*  ther  little  advanced,  or  in  a  state  of  retrograde  movemeB^ 
'"""'"'^  take  pleasure  in  refining  on  the  prerogatives  of  race  and 
origin*  When  an  individual  of  the  lower  orders  enters  into 
a  dispute  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  hear  him  exclum  to  the  nobleman^  ^  Is  it 
possible  that  you  really  thought  yourself  whiter  than  I 
am?**  Among  the  Metis  and  Mulattoes  there  are  many 
individuals  who,  by  their  colour,  their  pbysif^omy^  and 
their  intelligence,  might  be  confounded  with  the  Spaniards; 
but  the  laws  keep  them  down  in  a  state  of  degradation  and 
contempt  Possessing  an  energetic  and  ardent  characto't 
these  men  of  colour  live  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation 
against  the  whites ;  and  resentment  too  often  hurries  them 
into  vengeance.  It  frequently  occurs,  too,  that  families 
who  are  suspected  of  being  of  mixed  blood,  claim,  at  the 
high  court  of  justice,  a  declaration  that  they  appertain  to 
tiie  whites.  In  this  way,  very  dark  coloured  Mulattoes 
have  had  the  address  to  get  themselves  rvhitentdf  according 
to  the  popular  expression.  When  the  judgment  of  tiie 
senses  is  too  palpably  in  opposition  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  applicant,  he  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  somewhat 
problematical  terms ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  sentence  simply 
states,  that  **  such  and  such  individuals  may  consider  them^ 
selves  as  whiieJ* 
Negroes.  Of  all  the  European  colonies  under  the  torrid  zone,  tiie 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  is  the  one  in  which  there  are  the 
fewest  negroes.  One  may  walk  through  every  part  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  without  seeing  one  single  black  face. 
Slaves  are  never  employed  to  perform  the  domestic  services 
of  any  house  there.  According  to  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, it  would  appear  that  in  the  whole  of  New  Spain 
there  are  not  6000  negroes,  and,  at  the  very  utmost,  9000 
or  10,000  slaves,  the  greater  part  of  whom  inhabit  the 
ports  of  Acapuico  and  Vera  Cruz,  or  the  hot  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coasts.  These  slaves  are  prisoners  who 
have  been  taken  in  the  petty  warfare  that  is  almost  conti- 
nual on  the  frontiers  of  the  intemjtl  provinces.    For  the 
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■met  ptrif  they  belong  to  the  natioii  of  the  Meco8»  «r  Apa-  bo^mc 
chesy  a  race  of  untractable  and  ferocious  moantaineen^  who  x>xxnT* 
»08t  commonly  sink  speedily  ander  the  inflaence  of  despaiTy  -""■"-""-" 
cat  of  the  change  of  climate.  The  increase  of  the  colonial 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  altogether  independent^  thereforOf  of 
tto  employment  of  negroes.  It  is  only  twenty  years  ago 
ttat  Mexican  sugar  was  almost  nnlinown  in  Europe;  ai 
present^  howevert  Vera  Cruz  alone  exports  more  than 
ISOfOOO  quintals,  and  yet  the  number  of  slaves  is  not  aug- 
iMiited  by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  culti- 
TtttioB  of  the  sugar  cane  in  New  Spain,  since  the  revolu- 
tioiiary  changes  in  St.  Domingo.  As  for  the  rest^  in  Mex-  Con^>t>«B 
ioo^  as  in  all  the  Spanish  possessions,  slaves  are  rattier 
better  protected  by  the  laws  than  the  negroes  who  inhabit 
tbo  colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.  The  law  is 
always  interpreted  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  government 
is  deeii^oas  of  seeing  the  number  of  enfranchised  slaves  in- 
crease.  A  slave  who,  by  his  own  industry,  has  become 
possessed  of  some  money,  may  force  his  master  to  enfran- 
chise him,  on  paying  him  the  sum  of  from  £62  to  £83,  6s. 
Sterling,  even  where  he  has  originally  cost  the  proprietor 
twice  that  Miount,  or  is  gifted  with  some  particular  talent 
fMT  exercising  a  lucrative  business.  A  slave,  who  has  been 
oroelly  Ill-treated,  obtains,  according  to  law,  a  right  to  his 
freedom  from  that  very  circumstance.  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself  saw  an  instance  of  this. 

The  languages  spoken  throughout  tiie  vast  extent  of  Unguafes 
Mexico,  are  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  are  many  of  ^^^^^*^ 
them  however  known  only  by  name.  The  Creoles,  and 
ttM  greater  part  of  the  mixed  races,  have  not  adopted  bere^ 
as  they  do  in  Peru,  an  indigenous  dialect,  but  make  use 
of  the  Spanirii  language,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writ- 
ing. Among  the  native  diafects,  the  Aztec  or  Mexican 
tongue  is  the  most  widely  difiised;  it  extends  at  present 
frt>m  tiie  parallel  of  the  S7^  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Ni- 
caragua, but  the  peculiar  regions  of  several  other  lan- 
guages appear  to  be  inclosed,  in  some  degree,  within  that  of 
the  Mexican.    The  historian  Clavigero,  has  proved  that 
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^BOOK  the  Toltecs,  the  Chichimecs,  (fhiiii  vhom  the  inhabitanto 
XMmT»  ^  TIascala  are  descended,)  the  Acolhues,  and  the  Nabtiat-' 
lacs,  all  spoke  the  same  langitage  as  the  Aztecs.*  The 
repetition  of  the  srllables  tlu  Ua.  iiU  atU  joined  to  the 
length  of  the  words,  which  soniftimes  consist  of  eleven 
sjllables,  roust  render  this  language  far  froiL  being  agree- 
able to  tlie  ear.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  complicatkHi 
and  riches  of  its  grammatical  forms  seem  to  prove  the 
high  intelligence  of  those  who  invented  or  methodised  it^ 
An  extremely  limited  number  of  analogies  between  the 
words,  appears  to  give  it  an  affinity  to  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese;  but  its  general  character  weakens  the  re^ 
otoraite.  semblance*  The  Otomite  language,  spoken  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  or  in  New  Gallicia,  is  an  orfgi- 
nal  language  composed  of  monosyllables  like  the  Chinese^ 
and  therefore  entirely  different  from  the  Mexican,  and 
The  Tar-  appears  to  liave  been  very  extensively  diSiised«t  ♦  It  is- 
^  ^^^*  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Taraskf  JUattoMngf  and 
Cere  idioms,  likewise  spoken  in  New  Gallicia,  are  branches 
of  the  same  trunk,  or  original  languages  independent  of 
each  other :  one  thing  is  certain,  that  those  words  of  tbc 
Torasfc  and  Core  languages  with  which. we  are  acquaint- 
ed, present  very  little  affinity  with  the  other  languages 
of  America.  The  Tarahumar  and  Tepehuan  languag^es, 
spoken  in  New  Biscay ;  the  idiom  of  PimaSf  used  in 
Fimeria,  a  district  of  Sonora ;  that  of  the  Jpadus^  the 
KtraSf  Pira$9  TiguaSf  and  the  other  tribes  of  New  Mex- 
Idioms  of  ico>  ^0  Ouaicure  language  spoken  in  California  by  the 
California.  Moqvis  Indians  ;  that  of  the  Cochimis^  and  of  the  Ferir 
cue$f  in  the  same  peninsula ;  that  of  the  EslcneSt  and 
Bumsens  in  New  California,  still  present  a  chaos  of  donbt 
and  obscurity.  In  the  Tarahumar^  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers are  Mexican.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dialect  of  the 
Ouaicure  is  termed  CorOf  and  that  the  name  of  the  JIbquis 

*  Clavigero,  Storia  Ui  Mesticoi  1. 1,  p.  153. 
t  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  Liogue,  p.  80)  258 
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of  California  is  again  met  ivith  in  Mexico^*    More  aceii*    book 
rate  knowledge  will  doubtless  reduce  this  crowd  of  tribcli  ubzxit« 
to  a  small  number  of  distinct  rare8.-f  — — — 

The  Huaztec  l^inguage,  which  has  been  proservejl  in  theHuastec 
canton  of  Huazteca,  in  the  intendenry  of  Mexico^  apfieara^^'^^^* 
to  differ  entirely  from  tlie  Mexican,  both  with  regard  to 
words  and  grammar4  It  contains  some  Fiimish  and  Os- 
Hac  words;  might  it  not,  therefore,  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia ;  an  invasion  anterior 
to  that  in  whicli  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Toltecs^ 
and  the  Chichimecs,  must  have  borne  a  part  ? 

It  appears  that,  in  advancing  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  the  idiomtof 
indigenous  languages,  not  depending  on  that  of  the  Aztecs^  <>a^^*« 
become  extremely  numerous.    The  intendencies  of  Poe- 
bla  ^nd  Oaxaca,  contain    the  ZapoteCf    ToUmae^  MisteCf 
PcpoUmg,   ChinanteCf  Mixe  languages,  and   many  others 
less  known.$    The  Majfa  tongue,  which  is  in  general  use  The  Maya 
iB  Yucatan,  appears  to  us  to  contain  Finnuh  and  Mgtm-  ^^°^** 
qmn  words.    The  learned  Hervas  has  observed  a  certain 
number  of  Tonquin  words,||  amongst  which  there  ai*e  some 
that  are  common  to  different  idioms  of  Siberia  and  Fin- 
land.^   This  language  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  like 
the  most  ancient  ones  of  eastern  Asia;  but  it  is  superior  to 
them  by  its  grammatical  combinations.    It  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  general  root  as  the  Otomite,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.    In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  Langua^ 
the  CKapanne  language,  CaquiquelUf  UUateCf  and  Lakan-  ^J^^J^^' 
done  and  others,  still  remain  to  be  the  objects  of  farther 
research.    The  principal  of  those  that  are  spoken  in  this 
kingdom  is  called  the  Pochonchi  or  PocomanCf  which  bears 
manifest  affinity   with   the  Maya  language,  and  therefore 
ought  to  diflTer  radically  from  the  Mexican,  which,  how- 

•  Hofvas,  Catal  >go,  p.  76  and  80. 

t  See  Uterary  Transactions  of  American  Philosophical  Society.  Philad.  1819. 
(  Vater,  in  the  Estinographic  ArchiTes,  t,  I. 
i  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  378,  Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  75. 
II  Ibid.  p.  257. 

1  See  the  comparative  table  of  words  after  the  introduction  to  America,  p, 
2^,  and  the  supplement  to  this  table,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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wetf  was  ynopf  nach  spoken  in  (his  country  before  the  inva* 

**^**^*  skm  <^tlie  Spaniards,  and  at  present  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage. The  Oiuifmis  tongue,  in  the  prorince  of  Yeragua, 
is  coBcelred  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  Caribbean,  and 
would  thus  prove  flie  invasion  of  some  tribes  from  South 
America;  this  circumstance,  however,  is  mentioned  with 
hesitation.  The  idiom  of  the  Mbsfuito  Indians  on  the  coa^ 
of  Honduras  has  not  been  studied. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  tiie  Topographical  description. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Continuation  and  condusian  of  the  description  of  Meonco» 
^Topography  of  the  Proroinces  and  Towns. 

The  Spatiiarcls  have  given  the  name  of  JVew  California  to  all    book 
the  coasts  of  the  west,  situated  between  the  port  of  San  DiegOt^  i.xxxv« 
and  the  northern,  but  hitherto  undefined  boundary  of  their        ' 
possessions.    The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  designated  one  part  of  these  coasts  by  the  name  of 
«V(JW  .Blbion ;  but,  in  our  History  of  Geography,  we  have  ^^^ 
seen  that  the  claim  of  priority  of  discovery  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.    Nevertheless  the  English  name  lias  remained, 
on  the  maps,  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Spaniai'ds  have  formed  no  establishment,  from 
the  S8th  to  the  44th  parallel,  or  even  beyond  it.    Towards 
Cape  MendodnOf  the  interior  of  New  Albion  pi*esents  the 
distant  prospect  of  several  peaks  of  mountains,  covered 
with  snow  even  in  summer;  but  when  Sir  Francis  Drake 
bought  that  he  even  discerned  snow  u|H>n  the  lower  moun- 
tains, in  the  environs  of  the  harbour  which  bears  his  name, 
in  latitude  38*  10',  he  was  probably  deceived  by  the  ap- 
P^wmce  of  sand  or  very  white  rocks.!    The  natives  in  the  The 

"  '  natives. 

*  Lat.  339  3(K.  Long.  117''  38'.    La  Perouse's  Map. 
t  Vancouver,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  287.  French  translation. 
VOL.  v.  21 
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^BOOK    vicinity  of  Cape  Oxfordj  exhibit  some  European  features. 

liXXXY.  Their  complexion  is  a  clear  olive ;  their  stature  is  above 

*""""""""  the  middle  size ;  and  they  have  a  mild  and  honest  disposi- 
tion. They  tatoo  the  skin,  and  speak  a  language  different 
from  that  of  Nootka.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Tri- 
nidad have  the  custom  of  filing  all  their  teeth,  horizontally^ 
dovirn  to  the  very  gums.^ 

■^^^.  .  Mw  California,  considered  a3  a  province  of  Spun,  is  a 
'  narrow  stripe,  which  borders  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Oceu 
from  port  San  Francisco  to  the  establishment  of  San  Diego* 
Under  a  sky  which  is  often  foggy  and  humid,  but  extremely 
mild,  this  picturesque  country  on  every  side  displays  to 
tke  vif  w  magpuficont  forests  and  verdant  savattnasy  whose 
numerous  herds  of  deer,  or  elks  of  a  gigantic  size,  graze 
undisturbed.  The  soil  has  easily  admitted  of  different 
kinds  of  European  cultivation.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
wheat,  prosper  there.  In  1802,  there  were  eighteen  mis- 
.  flops,  and  the  population  of  the  permanent  cultivator 
amounted  to  U,560  individuals*! 

^a™«ka^  8an  FranciscOf  the  most  northern  military  post  op  fre- 
9idio,  is  situated  upon  an  extensive  bay  of  the  same  name^ 
into  which  a  large  river  empties  itself;  probably  the  Bw 
Sq/n  Pheiipe  issuing  from  the  lake  Timpanogos.\  Near  die 
mission  or  Santa  Clara,  wheat  produces  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  for  one,  and  requires  very  little  care.  The  har- 
yest  is  r^ajied  in  July.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak,  intermin- 
l^ied  with  winding  prairies,  give  the  country  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  natural  park.$  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  is 
the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  the  two  Californias*  The 
port  of  Monterey  is  very  far  from  meriting  the  celebri^ 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Spanish  navigators;  it 
is  a  bay»  with  an  indifferent  anchorage.  The  aspect  of  the 
coqntry  is  cliarming,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  perpetual 
spring.)!    The  soil  becomes  richer  the  farther  you  pene- 

*  Vanconrer,  Vnyage,  p.  289,  t.  III.  p.  195.. 

t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  II.  p.  440. 

%  Humboldt,  Map  of  New  Spain.    Doubtful. 

?  Vancourer,  t.  H.  p.  284  ;  t.  IV.  p.  143.        II  Vancouver,  II.  305  and  309. 
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trMe.kHto  tbe'itoleri<»r.    Strntm^Barb^raf  the  principal  town  WHO: 
of  n  juri$<)icttoii^  is  (situated  on  a  canal  of,  the  same  aamet  ^K^^^"^* 
formed  by  the  continent  aad  some  iriands,  of  which  Sauki    ' 
Ctvoi  tu»A  Simta  Patalina  are  the  most  coieideraUa    Tbe 
mission  of  San  BnaTmrptniuraf  to  the  east  of  this  preddiOf 
occupies  a  fertile  coantry,  but  is  exposed  to  great  drou^ti^ 
which  is  generally  the  case  with  all  this  coast .  YancoitTer 
^w  abundance  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality  growing  in  the 
gurden  of  the  missionariesp  such  as  qiples, ,  pearSf  figs>  or- 
Mg^f  grapes,  pomegranates,  two  species  of  banana^  cocm- 
nats,  sugar  canes^  indigo  plants,  aad  seyeral  loguminous 
vegetaUes.    The  environs  of  San  JHegb^  are  gloomy  and 
barren*    The  territory  of  the  mission  of  San  Jtcstt  de  Cam- 
pi$trano  supports  excellent  cattle.  > 

The  indigenous  natives  are  divided  into  a  great  number  indigenoos 
of  tribes,  speaking  entirely  different  languages.  The  Jlfii^  ^"^^'- 
t^M  Balnn$f  Huirotes,  near  the  bay  of  S&n  Framdsco,  and 
tlie  Bumsemsp  and  Escdmst  near  Monterey,  are  the  best 
known  of  tiiese  Indians.  The  name  of  ^uirate  recals  that 
of  the.  kingdom  of  ^mvira,  placed  on  the  saino  spot,  upon  a 
large  river,  by  the  ancient  Spanish  geogn4)hical  writers^ 
who  retrace  the  discoveries  of  Gabrillo  and  VizcainOb 

Old  Caiyomiaf  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  properly  oia  Caii- 
so  (;^led,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  west^  ^'^^^' 
aad  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  likewise  called  the  VermiUan 
^  on  the  east    It  posses  the  tropic,  and  terminates  in 
tbe  torrid  zone,  in  Cape  Stn  Lucas^    Its  breadth  varies  from 
ten  to  foi*ty  leagues  fhMii  tbe  one  sea  to  the  other.    Its  di- 
uute  ill  genoi^al  is  very  hot,  and  \&ry  dry.     The  sky.  Physical 
which  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  seaivsely  ever  cAscured  by  ^"„^"^' 
clouds ;  and  when  any  are  seen  floating  in  the  horisan  at 
sunset,  they  display  brilliant  tints  of  purple  and  emerald. 
But  this  beautiful  sky  stretches  over  an  arid  sandy  country, 
where  the  cylindrical  Cactus,^  rising  from  between  the  clefts 
of  tlie  i*pcks,  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  production  that 
relieves  tlie  absolute  barrenness  of  the  scene.f     In  some 

*  Cnctus  cylindiirus,  Lam.  Enc.  I.  p.  .130,     Per?.  II.  22. 
^  A.  dc  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  II.  p.  121,  and  scq. 
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JBOOK    rare  spots,  where  there  is  water  and  Tegetakle  voaM,  fniit 
i^SLXxr*  i^nii  (.Qm  multiply  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  the  vines 
'    '""  afford  a  generous  wine,  similar  to  that  of  the  Canaries.    A 

variety  of  the  sheep,  of  a  very  large  size,  is  also  met  with, 
wbidiafibrds  exceedingly  delicate  and  excellent  food,  and  iU 
wool  is  easily  spun.  A  considerable  numb  )r  of  other  wild 
qnadrupcds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  bards,  are  named. 
The  pearls  that  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  California  have  a 
beautiful  water,  but  are  of  an  irregular  figure.  The  goU 
mines  which  popular  tradition  has  placed  in  this  pcninsulSf 
consist  in  reality  of  mereJy  a  few  scanty  veins.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  leagues  from  Loretto,  two  mines  of  mbft^ 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  considered  as  tolerably  pro- 
ductive; but  the  want  of  wood  and  of  mercury,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  work  them.*  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  there  are  plains  covered  with  a  beautiful  crystalline 
salt.  Since  the  missions  of  Old  California  have  been  on  the 
decline,  the  population  is  reduced  to  less  than  9000  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  dispersed  over  an  expanse  of  country  equal  in 
sise  to  that  of  England.  LoretOf  the  chief  place  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  little  town  with  a  presidio^  or  military  post.  I1ie 
inhabitants,  Spaniards,  Metis,  and  Indians,  may  perhaps 
amount  to  1000  individuals,  and  it  is  the  most  populous 
place  of  all  California. 
Indigenous      Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  the  indigenous  na- 

tribef 

tives  of  Old  California  lived  in  the  l(^est  state  of  degrada- 
tion. Like  the  lowxr  animals,  they  would  pass  whole  days 
lying  stretched  out  upon  their  belly  in  the  sand ;  and  like 
the  beasts  of  prey,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  fiy 
to  the  chase  merely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  moment.  A 
sort  of  religious  horror,  nevertheless,  made  them  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  Being,  whose  po^er  they  dreaded. 
The  PericueSf  GuaicureSf  and  tlie  Laymones^  are  the  princi- 
pal tribes. 
Misfioiis.       xhe  first  missions  of  Old  California  were  formed  in 

*  p.  Jacques  Baegert,  Account  of  California,  (ia  German,   Munich,  Mac* 
heim,  1773,)  p.  200.     Vancouver,  t,  IV.  p.  155. 
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1698  by  the  Jcsoits.  Under  the  management  of  these  book 
Fathers,  the  sa\  ages  had  abandoned  their  wandering  life.,  Lxxxv. 
In  the  midst  of  arid  rocks,  of  brush-wood  and  bramble^ 
they  had  coltivaled  little  spots  of  ground,  had  built  houses, 
and  erected  chapels,  when  a  despotic  decree,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impofitic,  came  to  banish  from  every  part  of  Spanish 
America  this  useful  and  celebrated  society.  The  governor, 
Don  Portola,  sent  into  California  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting this  decree,  imagined  that  he  was  to  find  vast  trea- 
Kores,  and  to  encounter  10,000  Indians  armed  with  mus- 
kets, prepared  to  defend  the  Jesuits ;  far,  however,  from 
this  being  the  case,  he  beheld  only  venerable  priests,  with 
silver-white  hair,  coming  humbly  forwanl  to  meet  him. 
He  shed  generous  tears  for  the  fatal  error  of  his  king,  and 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  softened  the  execution  of  his 
orders. 

The  Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  plaee  of  their  em- 
barkation by  the  whole  body  of  their  parishioners,  in  the 
midst  of  sobs  and  exclamations  of  sorrow.*  The  Francis- 
cans immediately  succeeded  them  in  Old  California,  and 
in  1769  extended  their  pacific  conquests  over  the  New. 
sun  later,  the  Dominicans  obtained  the  government  of  the 
missions  in  the  former  of  these  provinces,  but  have  either 
neglected  them  or  managed  them  unskilfully.  The  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  contrary,  constitute  the  happiness  of  tlie 
Indians.  Their  simple  dwellings  have  a  most  picturesque 
itppearance.  There  are  many  of  them  concealed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  far  from  the  military  posts.  But 
their  safety  is  insui*ed  by  the  universal  respect  and  love 
with  which  they  are  treated. 

Many  French  writers,  and,  among  others,   the  Abbe 
Raynal,  have  sjioken  in  ]K)mpous  terms  of  what  they  term 
the  Empire  of  JWw  Mexico ;   and  they  boast  of  its  ex-  New 
tent  and  riches.     Under  this  denomination  they  appear  to  Mexico. 
comprehend  all  the  countries  between  California  and  Loui-        i 

*  ReUtio  Expuls.  Soc.  Jesu,  Scripta  k  P.  Ducrue,  datis  \t  Jomnnl  I.ittfraire 
•1«  M.  Murr,  t,  XII. 


BOOK    sianf^.    But  the  true  sigoif^cation  of  this  tern  is  confoied  to 
xxxxT«  a  narrow  province  whiclu  it  is  true,  is  175  leagues  in  Iengili» 
"""""■""  but  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  In  breadth,    T^^«  stripe 
of  country,  which  borders  the  Rio  del  Norte^  is  thinly 
Towns,      peopled ;  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  containing  4000  inhaliit- 
ants;  MbuquerquCf  6000;  and   Taos,  9000^  coinpriae   al- 
most one-half  of  the  population.    The  other  half  consistt 
of  poor  colonists,  whose  scattered  hamlets  are  freqvently 
ravaged  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  who  surroond 
them^  and  overrun  the  province*    It  is  true  that  the  soil 
is  amongst  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  Spanish  America. 
Prodne-      Wheat,  maize,  and  delicious  fruits,  especially  grapes^  grow 
most  abundantly.    The  environs  of  Passo^el-JSlnief  pro- 
duce thq  most  generous  wines.    The  mountains  are  cover* 
ed  with  pine  trees,  maples,  and  oaks.    Beasts  of  prey  are 
met  with  in  great  numbers.    There  are  also  wuld  aheep^ 
and  particularly  elks,  or  at  least  large  deer,  fully  the  stza 
of  a  mule,  with  extremely  long  horns.    According  to  the 
Dictionary  of  dlcedo,  mines  of  tin  have  been  discoTered. 
There  are  several  hot  springs.    Rivers,  with  a  saline  taste, 
Mountaiat.  indicate  tlie  existence  of  rich  beds  of  rock-salt    The  chain 
of  mountains  tliat  border  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
seem  to  be  of  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation.    There  is  a 
pass  through  them,  called  the  Puerto  de  Don  FemandOf  by 
which  the  Paducas  have  penetrated  into  New  Mexico.    Be- 
yond this  chain  extend  immense  natural  meadows,  on  which 
buffaloes  and  wild  horses  pasture  in  innumerable  herds. 
The  Americans  of  the  United  States  hunt  these  animals^  and 
sometimes  pursue  them  to  the  very  gates  of  Santa  Fe«    The 
principal  mountains  coast  Rio  del  Norte,  following  its  west- 
em  banks.    Some  peaks,  or  cerros,  are  to  be  distingoisiied. 
Further  to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  JWiboAo,  the  map  of 
Don  Alzate  has  traced  mountains  with  flat  summits,  deno- 
minated in  Spanish  mesas,  tiiat  is,  tables. 
inteiMting      The  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil  was  established  by  an 
nonofphy- ovont  of  a  rather  extraordinary  nature  in  the  annals  of 
*'*^**°"   P'^y®*^*^  geography.     In  1752  the  inhabitants  of  Passo- 
del'jybrte  beheld  the  bed  of  the  great  river  all  at  once  be- 


GOine  drjTf  idong  a  ti*act  of  fifty  leagues*    The  w^teir  of  tb«    Vook 
river  precipitated  itself  iuto  a  fissui^e  recently  forniQ^  and  I'^^umw 
ooiy  issued  again  froiD  the  earth  near  the  presidio  of  Saint  **""""* 
EUaccarn    The  Rio-del-Nortc  continued  thus  lost  far  several 
weeks  $  bat  at  length  the  water  resumed  its  former  couir^ 
because  no  douht  the  fissure  and  the  subterranean  passagiif 
bid  been  choabed  up."^  *    :  -  .  •  i 

Tb()  Spfanisb  inhabitants  of  New  Me^ico^Jike.  tlipsp  df 
New  Biscay,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pr(yoincia$  Ikr 
iema$f  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  the  neighbour-  , 

iiig  Indians.  Those  Spaniards  never  travel  but  oe  .  horser 
backf  always  armed  and  prepared  for  combat.  They  liv^ 
io  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Mexico;  the  winter,  which 
often  covers  their  rivers  with  thick  ice,  hardens  their  fibre? 
and  purifies  their  blood ;  and  they  are  generally  distinguisbr 
ed  for  their  courage,  their  intelligence,  and  Uieir  love  of  li* 
berty. 

The  same  moral  attributes  extend  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  tribes  that  border  on  New  Mexico. 
1  The  Jtpache  Indians  originally  inhabited  the  greater  ^^^ 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  are  still  a  warlike  and  in^indlaj. 
dostrious  nation*  These  implacable  enemies  of  the  Span- 
iards infest  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  country,  from 
the  black  mountains  to  the  confines  of  Cohahuila,  keeping 
the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  in  an  incessant  state 
of  alarm.f  There  has  never  been  any  thing  but  short 
skirmishes  with  them,  and  although  their  number  has  been 
considerably  diminished  by  wars  and  frequent  famine,  the 
Spaniards  are  obliged  constantly  to  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  £000  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  their 
caravans,  protecting  their  villages,  and  repelling  these  at- 
tacks, which  are  perpetually  renewed.  At  first  the  Span- 
iards endeavoured  to  reduce  to  slavery  those  who,  by  the 
&te  of  war,  fell  into  their  hands;  but  seeing  them  inde- 

•  Manuscript  Journey  of  the  Bishop  of  Taraaron,  extracted  in  Mexico  by  M, 
de  Hamboldt. 
t  Pikers  Joumov  in  T^oaisiana,  Wc.  t.  If.  p.  95,  101,  IW. 
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BOOK  fatig^bly  surmount  ever;  obstacle  that  opposed  Aeir  retara 
^^"^^*  to  tlieir  dear  native  mountains,  their  conquerors  adopted  die 
expedient  of  sending  their  prisoners  to  the  island  of  CubSy 
where,  from  the  change  of  climate,  tliey  speedily  perished. 
No  sooner  were  the  Apaches  informed  of  this  circomstanoe 
thian  they  refused  any  longer  either  to  give  or  receive  qaa^ 
ter.  From  that  moment  none  have  ever  been  taken  prisonen^ 
except  those  who  are  surprised  asleep,  or  disabled  daring 
the  combat. 
Manner  of  The  arrows  of  the  Apaches  are  three  feet  long,  and  are 
WW.*"*  wade  of  reed  or  cane,  into  which  they  sink  a  piece  of  hard- 
wood, with  a  point  made  of  iron,  bone,  or  stone.  Tbey 
shoot  this  weapon  witli  so  much  force,  that  at  the  distance 
of  300  paces  they  can  pierce  a  man.  When  tiie  arrow  is  a^ 
tempted  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  the  wood  detaches 
itself,  and  the  point  remains  in  the  body.  Their  second  of- 
fensive weapon  is  a  lance,  fifteen  feet  long.  When  they 
charge  the  enemy  they  hold  this  lance  with  both  hands  above 
their  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  guide  their  horse  bj 
pressing  him  with  their  knees.  Many  of  tliem  are  armed 
with  firelocks,  which,  as  well  as  the  ammunition,  have  been 
taken  in  battle  from  the  Spaniards,  who  never  sell  them  any. 
The  archers  and  fusileers  combat  on  foot ;  but  the  lancen 
are  always  on  hoi*seback.  They  make  use  of  a  buckler  for 
defence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  impetuosity  and  address  of 
their  horsemen.  They  are  thunderbolts,  whose  stroke  it  is 
impossible  to  parry  or  escape. 

We  must  cease  to  feel  astonished  at  the  invincible  re- 
sistance which  the  Apaches  oppose  to  the  SpaniardSi 
when  we  reflect  on  the  fate  to  which  they  have  subjected 
those  other  Indians  ^ho  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
converted. 
The  Keret.  The  KereSt  who  at  present  form  the  population  of  8t 
Domingo,  San-Phelipe,  and  San-Diaz,  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twenty-four  ancient  tribes  tliat  fo^ 
merly  occupied  New  Mexico.  They  are  of  a  tall  stature, 
with  a  full  figure ;  and  possess  a  mild  and  do  ilo  disposi- 
tion.   They  are  become  the  vassals^  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
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rei^ly,   th«  slaves  of  governmenty  who  impose  on  them    Hook 
TarioOB   obligationSy  sach   as   that  of  carrying  burthens,  I'Xxxv. 
or  leading  mules ;  or  they  are  even  subjected  to  military  — — — 
service,   where  they  are  treated  with   all  the  barbarity 
which  a  white  is  capable  of  exercising. 

The  countries  which  separate  New  Mexico  from  the  twOTbeNaba- 
Californias  are  only  known  through  the  pious  exertions  of  J^*  *l,"n^* 
some  Missionaries*    In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  JVMa-  diam. 
j(ia  and  MuHpA  Indians  had  submitted  to  the  Missionaries ; 
a  general  insurrection,  however,  in  1680,  terminated  in 
the  massacre  of  these  apostles  of  civilization.    In  the  last 
halfof  the  eighteentli  century,  the  Father  Escal ante  pene- 
trated as  far  as  two  great  lakes,  which  appeared  to  empty 
tbemselyes  on  the  coast  of  New  California.    The  water  of 
one  of  them  was  salt    The  whole  of  this  country  seems  to  be 
one  plateau,  little  difibring  from  that  of  New  Biscay.    One 
river  takes  its  name  from  small  pyramids  of  sulphur,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered.     The  Bio  Colorado  appears 
to  flow  through  a  fertile  country,  a  part  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  industrious  Indians.    The  RaguapitU  the  FutaSf 
and  the  Fabipoif  and  especially  the  JHoquiSf  enjoy  a  sort  of 
civilization.    The  latter  live  on  the  banks  of  the  FaqueiilOf 
which  falls  ultimately  into  the  Colorada.    The  Father  Gar-  Towm  and 
c«s  found  in  their  country  a  town  very  regularly  built,  con-  i^'X;ef?^'* 
taining  houses  of  several  stories,  and  large  public  squares. 
More  to  the  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  the 
same  Missionary  discovered  ruins  of  a  kind  of  strong  castle, 
with  its  sides  exactly  arranged  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  me- 
morable   ruins    inhabit   populous  villages,   and  cultivate 
maize,  cotton,  and  the  calabash.*     These  traces  of  an- 
cient civilization  correspond   with  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors  repeatedly  halt- 
ed in  these  regions  after  leaving  the  country  of  Aztlan. 
Their  first  station  was  on  the  banks  «f  the  lake  Tequayo; 

*  Cronica  Sorafica  de  el  Collegio  de  Propaganda  Fede  de  Queretaro,  Mex- 
icoi  1791,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  II.  p.  ^92,  396,  410« 
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900K    tbehr  secondy  on  the  river  Gila;  their  thirds  in  New  BiM^i 
WU^^'  near  the  presidio  of  Yanos>  where  th^re  are  likewise  the 
"'"'■'        ruin^  of  f difices,  called  by  the  Spaniards  casa$  grandes. 
iDtendency     To  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  California  extend  fertikf 
ofSooora.  ngi-^eable,   and   salubrious  countries,  but  which  are  still 
^ery  little  known,  and  thinly  inhabited.    They  are  com- 
prised in  the  intendency  of  Sonoi*a. 
Funeria.        Fimcria  is  a  country  inhabited  by  the  Pimas.     The 
Missionaries  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  tribe  to  sub- 
jection and  civilization.    This  part  of  Mexico  abouads  ia 
gold  dust    The  Seris,  a  name  that  recalls  to  oar  recollecr 
tion  a  famous  nation  of  Asia,   still  resist  the  Europeaa 
New  Na-  yoke.     On  the  Spanish  maps,  the  name  of  New  Navant 
^^'^^     '  appears  to  comprehend  the  three    provinces  of  Sonon^ 
Biaqui,  and   Mayo.      There  are  very  rich  mines  hera. 
From  .those  of  Sonora  gold  is  obtained.    The  country  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  well  watered  by  considerable  riven. 
That  of  Hiaqui  is  the  principal  one.    The  town  of  Jlri^ 
the  seat  of  the  intendency,  and  that  of  Sonora,  contaia 
.7000  or  8000  inhabitants. 
cinaioa.        The  province  of  CituUoa^  better  peopled  and  better  od- 
tivated  than  the  preceding  ones,  contains  some  important 
towns,  such  as  Cinaioa  itself^  with  nearly  10>000  inhabi- 
tants; Hosiimuri  and  Alamos  with  rich  mines.    To  the 
Culiacan.  Mst  of  this  province  extends  that  of  Ctiliaca^i,  of  which  the 
capital,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  is  peopled  with 
nearly  11,000  inhabitants.     On  the  limits  of  tiiis  province, 
forests  of  guiava,  lemon,   and  orange-trees  begin  to  be 
frequent,   and  the  lignum  vitse,    and   palm,    also    grow 
plentifully;  but  in  the  interior  there  are  cold  and  arid 
mountains.'^ 
N«w  Bis-       The  great  mountain  chain  which  composes  the  spine  of 
STtendency*  Moxico,  traverses  throughout  its  whole  length  the  province 
of  Durango  of  jy^xc;  Biscay^  or  the  intendency  of  Durango.    The  crates 
of  volcanoes,  and  a  iBass  of  iron  resembling  the  stopes  that 
have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  excite  the  attention  of  the 

**  Alcedo's  Dicciouario  de  las  Indiaf,  at  the  word  Culiacan. 
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iii^tar«li3t    The  mines  of  silver  are  bpth  nun[iejroii9  and  rid*.    Boc«c 
The  greater  part  of  the  cotintry  presents  the  appearance  rf  i^^cxr. 
a  barren  and  sandy  plateau.  .  Several  of  its  riyers,  not  m^eb-  ^ 

ing  N^ith  a  favourable  declivity  for  obtaining  ai^  outlel;^  hafve 
spread  themselves  into  la^es*  The  winters,  which:  are  often 
severe^  are  followed  by  suffocating  beats.  Scorpions  are 
spoken  -of  as  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  country,  their  sting 
proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours.* 

Durango,  oue  of  the  most  eastern  towns  of  New  Biscay* 
i0  the  capital*  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants.!  Almost 
•s  many  are  assigned  to  ChAhnahuaf  for  ChigaguOfJ  the 
residence  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  provinces  de« 
aeminated  Intemas.  This  town  is  adorned  with  some 
aagnificent  edifices.  BatapUM  and  CosigiraolmU  to^m 
with  mines,  contain  from  8000  to  10|000  inhabitants. 
The  SpaniaiHls  of  this  pit)vince,  always  in  arms  against 
the  Indiansi  possess  an  enterprising  and  warlike  cbarac-^ 
tcr.  The  Cumanches,  the  moat  redoubted  of  the  natives, 
equal  the  Taiiars  in  the  rapidity  of  their  charges  on  horse* 
back.  They  make  use  of  dogd  as  beasts  of  burden.:  None 
of  the  Indiana  of  this  province  have  been  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

The  province  of  CohahuUa,  which  is  sometimes  visited  intcndency 
with  scorching  winds,  abounds  in  wheat,  in  wine,  and  in  Louis 
cattle.    Mondava   is  an  elegant  town ;  and  Santa  Boia  ^°^'^^'^- 
possesses  rich  mines  of  silver.    A  little  province,  contain- 
iag  the  town  of  Mmtereyf  has  preserved  in  itself  the  pomp* 
ens  title  of  the  J^ew  kingdom  of  JLcon,  which  appears  to 
have  been  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  provinces  of  the 
aorth-east.    Great  plains,  covered  with  the  palm  tree,  and  New  Leon* 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  of  indigo ;  some 
heights  waving  with  oaks,  magnolia,  and  the  other  trees  of 
Louisiana;  a  low  coast,  intersected  by  numerous  lagoons 
and  bays,  to  which  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering  by 
a  bar  cf  sand ;  such  is  the  general  description  of  the  pro«. 

•  Pike'i  Voyage  to  New  Mexico,  (French  Translation,)  II.  122. 
^  Pike  makes  them  amoam  to  45,000. 
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BOOK    vince  of  TexdSf  and  that  of  JWw  8t  JIndero.    Not  far  froa 
I.XXXT.  ^1^^  latter  town,  the  port  of  Setto  la  Marinaf  were  it  proper- 
r    ;       'ly  attended  to,  might  become  of  some  importance  to  tiiis  fer- 
Tezas.       tile  but  desofted  country.     San  JnUmio  de  Bejar,  a  villitge 
Andcfo'     composed  of  mud  cabins  covei-ed   with  turf,   is  the  chief 
place  of  the  province  of  Texas,  so  much  covetted  by  the 
Anglo-Americans,   and  which   has  oflScially   received   the 
name  of  J>rew  Estramadura.    Some  indications  of  mines,  fo- 
rests similar  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  rich  soil, 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy  din  ate,  attract  Ameri- 
can adventurers  here.    But  in  oi*der  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  this  province,  it  would  be  necessary,  by  new  researches^ 
to  discover  if  the  rivers,  limpid,  deep,  and  abounding  with 
fish,  by  which  it  is  watered,  are  all  of  them,  without  ex* 
ception,  rendered  Inaccessible  from  tlie  sea,  by  the  bar 
of  sand  which  extends  along  the  coast.    M.  de  la  Sal- 
la,  who,  in  1685,  attempted  to  form  an  establishment  in  the 
bay  of  8h  Bemardj  did  not  find  himself  opposed  by  this  ob- 
stacle. 

The  province  of  8U  Louis  de  PotosU  to  the  south-west  of 
New  St  Andero,  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name— the 
seat  of  an  intendency,  and  peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  silver  mine  of  Real  de  Catorcef  discovered  in  1773,  an- 
nually produces  from  i6750,000  to  d^S3,000  sterling.    It  is 
the  mine  nearest  to  Louisiana. 
New  Gal-       To  the  south-west  of  the  above  provinces,  extend  the 
imeDden.  ^  ^^'^  intcudencics  of  Zacatecas  and  Gaudalaxarat  forming 
ciMofZa-  together  the  kingdom  of  JWw  CUdlida*    The  indigenous 
and  Gua-   name  of  the  country  was  Xalisco*    It  was  inhabited  by  a 
daiaxara.   warlike  race,  who  sacrificed  human  beings  to  an  idol  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  who  even,  according  to  the  allegation 
of  their  first  conquerors,   the   Spanianls,  devoured   their 
wretched  victims  after  making  them  perish  in  the  flames.* 
This  kingdom,  twice  the  size  of  Portugal,  does  not  contain 
a  population  equal  to  Norway.    ZacatecaSf  a  very  elevated 
and  very  mountainous  country,  contains   a   town   of  the 

*  Gomara,  Historia  de  las  lodiat,  Cap.  211.    Id.  Cronica  della  Nue?a^E«- 
paona,  Cap«  S19. 
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itnie  name,  inbaVited  by  tfiirty-tbree  tbousand  individuakb    MOOK 
At  no  great  distance  are  nine  lakes,  which  are  covered  with  ****^' 
an  efflorescence  of  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.     Some  of 
its  mountains,  coroiiosed  of  sienite,  contain  the  richest  veins 
in  tbe  world.* 

Chud^axara  may  perhaps  contain  thirty  thousand  ih- 
kabitants,  exclusive  of  Indians.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bish* 
Off  and  contains  a  university  and  a  superi^  tribimak 
ithtlHo  Sun  Jua»9  fii^ewise  called  Tololotlan  and  Baraniaf 
on  issuing  tram  Lake  Chapala^  forms  a  very  picturesque 
cataractf 

Camp&Mia  is  tlie  chi^  place  of  a  district,  abounding  in 
nuize,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  cattle.  Ibnoto  manufactures 
pottery  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.^  La  I^ntyka^ 
Hon  is  likewise  noticed  as  a  considerable  town,  and  the  chi^ 
place  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Gallicia.  Cochineal  and 
sogar  are  its  chief  productions.  At  some  distance  to  the 
uortb-west,  is  Cape  Corritnte$9  a  boldly  projecting  point. 
The  winds  and  currents  appear  to  change  their  direction  at 
this  celebrated  promontory. 

The  port  of  8an  BlaSf  almost  uninhabited  on  account  of 
its  insalubrity  and  its  extreme  heat,  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tihl  forests,  the  wood  of  which  is  made  use  of  for  the  royai 
Qtvy,  which  has  here  its  principal  establishment. 

The  two  intendencies  of  Guanaxuaio  and  Valladolidf  con-  JJn^**or*th« 
stitiiie  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mtchoacan^  which  was  inde-  imenden- 
pendent  of  tlie  Mexican  Empire.  anax'ifafo"' 

This  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  signifies  ike  countrif  and  Vaiu- 
obounding  wiihjUh^^  contains  volcanoes,  hot  and  sulphure-^^*  * 
ous  springs,  mines,  and  peaks  of  n^ountains  white  with 
snow ;  it  is  notwithstanding  one  of  the  most  smiling  and 
fertile  countries  that  can  possibly  be  beheld.  Numerous 
lakes,  forests,  and  cascades  diversify  the  prospect.  The 
mountains,  covered  with  wood,  leave  a  space  for  meadows 

*  D.  Qarces,  et  D.  Valentia,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  II.  315. 

t  Chappe  de  Auteroche,  Voyage,  p.  32, 

X  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Tonala. 

t  Gomara  Nuera  Kspanna,  Cap,  147. 
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HOOK    ^d  fields.    The  air  is  h^tliy,  Isxetfpt  on  tHo  coast,  ^^rktrs 
:Ersss¥.«  tlie  Indiaiu)  alone  can  re^t  the  limnui  and  saff»Qati]i(; 

-  heat. 
Indigenous  Of  all  the  AmericanB  the  natives  of  this  country  wen 
tants/'  <^nce  the  most  dexterous  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arr^w* 
The  Kings  of  Mecboacaa  formerly  received  their  i^riocipal 
revenues  in  r^dfeatherSf  of  which  carpete  and  other  artidei 
were  mauviactured.  This  curious  trait  calls  to  amt  re- 
collection the  inhabitants  of  Tongatid>oo.  At  the  futieril 
af  their  Kings,  they  immolated  seven  females  of  noUe 
family,  and  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  for  the  fwrpoae 
of  ministering  to  the  deceased  in  the  other  worUU#  In 
the  present  day  however,  the  Indians,  and  especially  Hm 
TorasqucSf  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  a  peacefni  in- 
ilustry» 

FaUadUid^  the  ancient  Meclioacan,  a  very  pretty  towa^ 
and  enlivened  by  considerable  commerce,  enjoys  a  delidow 
climate,  and  contains  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred  sools. 
The  village  of  T»in%otU»ajtf  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
lake  Pazeuaro,  was  the  I'esidence  of  the  ancient  Kinre^f 
Mechoacan* 

ChtandocudtOf  a  large  town,  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  flourishes  principally  by  its  silver  mines,  the 
richest  in  Mexico.  The  mine  of  the  Count  de  Yaleociana 
was  already  in  1804,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  English 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  which  makes  it  the  deepest  nuae 
at  present  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  profits  of 
this  single  mine  amount  to  from  125,000  to  £50,000  ponnds 
sterling. 
Towns.  The  town  of  San  MigueUtUgrwnde  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 

tensive trade  in  cattle,  skins,  cotton  cloth,  cutlery,  knives,  and 
other  works  iu  very  fine  steel.t  CdayOf  the  chief  place  of 
a  district,  which  produces  two  kinds  of  pepper,  has  recently 
had  a  magnificent  church  built  in  it  by  the  Carmelites,  nnd 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  colonnades4 

*  Cor.iara,  Nueva-Espanna  p.  217.  in  Barcia,  Historladores,  t.  II. 
t  Alccdo,  at  the  word  San  Miguel-el-Grardr. 
+  A.  dc  llmnboldf,  Mexico,  IT.  286. 


The  iitendencjr  of  Mtxico,  the  principal  province  of  tfar   b^mnIi 
Umpire  of  Montezuma^  formerly  extended  from  one  sea  to  ^^^^^^» 
the  other;  but  the  district  of  Pauuco^  having  been  srcparat-   - 
ed  from  i^  it  no  longer  reaches  th^  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  dencj  of 
eastern  partt  situated  on  the  plateauy  contains  several  val*  ^*^^- 
kjs  of  a  round  figure ;  in  the  centre  of  which  there  are 
lakes  at  present  dried  up,  but  whose  waters  appear  form** 
orly  to  have  filled  these  basins.    Dry  and  deprived  of  itai 
▼•ody  this  plataau  is  at  once  subject  to  an  habitual  aridity 
md  to  sudden  inundations^  occasioned  by  heavy  rains  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow*    Grenerally  speakings  the  tempera- 
tore  is  not  so  hot  as  it  is  in  Spain ;  in  fact,  it  enjoys  a  per* 
petoal  ^risg.    The  mountains  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
still  abound  in  cedars  and  other  lofty  trees^  in  gums, 
drags,  salts,  metallic  productions,  marbles,  and  precioua 
sfames.    The  flat  country  is  covered  the  whole  year  through 
vith  delicate  and  exquisite  fruits,  lint,  hemp,  cotton),  to- 
bacco, aniseed,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  with  which  they  sup- 
port an  extensive  commerce. 

Besides  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  .al-  Natural 
veady  spoken,  some  natural  curiosities  are  met  with*  One^""^'' 
of  ^  most  remarkable  is  the  Ponte-Dios,  or  the  bridge  of 
God,  a  OTck,  under  which  the  water  has  hollowed  itself  a 
canal,  situated  about  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mex- 
ico,, near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  on  the  deep  river 
Aqaetoyac  Along  this  natural  bridge^  the  traveller  may 
continue  his  journey  as  if  he  were  on  a  high  road.  Several 
cataracts  present  a  romantic  appearance.  The  great  cav- 
ern of  Dante,  traversed  by  a  river;  the  porphyritic  organ- 
pipes  of  Actopan;  and  many  other  singular  objects  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  in  this  mountainous  re- 
gion, where  he  is  obliged  to  cross  foaming  rivers  upon 
bridges  formed  of  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  pinnata,  tied 
together  with  ropes  of  Agave. 

On  the  very  ridge  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  a  chain  cuy  of 
of  porphyritae  mountains  encloses  an  oval  valley,  the  gen- 
md  lavel  of  wbieh  is  elevated  6700  feet  above  tlie  surface 
if  the  ocean*    Five. lakes  fill  the  middle  of  this  valley. 
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3«>0K    To  the  north  of  the  united  lakes  of  Xodiimiko,  and  Chako, 
xxxxT.  Qu  ^i^g  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  once  stood  the  an- 
cient  city  of  Mexico^  to  which  the  traveller  arrived  by  cause- 
ways constructed  on  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  lake.    The 
new  city,  although  placed  on  the  same  spct,  is  situated  on  firm 
ground,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lakes,  tiie 
waters  of  which  have  retired,  and  the  to\i  n  is  still  intersected 
by  numerous  canals,  and  the  public  edifices  are  erected  on 
piles.    The  draining  of  the  lakes  is  further  continued,  by 
means  of  a  canal  which  has  been  opened  for  that  purposey 
through  the  mountains  of  Sincoq,  in  ot*der  to  protect  the 
town  from   inundations.     In   many   places,  however,  the 
ground  is  still  soft,  and  some  buildings,  amongst  others  the 
cathedral,  have  sunk  six  feet     The  sti  eets  are  wide  and 
straight,  but  badly  paved.    The  houses  present  a  magntfi- 
cent  appearance,  being  built  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid. 
Several  palaces  and  private  mansions  have  a  majestic  ef* 
.  feet,  and  its  churches  glitter  with  metallic  riches.     The 
cathedral  surpasses,  in  this  respect,  all  Ihe  churches  of  the 
world ;  the  balustrade  which  surrounds  the  gi*eat   altar 
being  composed  of  massive  silver.    A  lamp  of  the  same 
metal,  is  of  so  vast  a  size  that  three  nu^n  go  into  it  when 
it  has  to  be  cleaned;  and  it  is  enriched  with  lioii|^bead% 
and  other  ornaments,   of  pui*e  gold.    The  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  either  made  of  solid  silver,  or 
richly  gilded,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.     Pa- 
laces, mansions  of  great  families,  beautiful  fountains,  and 
extensive  squares,  adorn  the  interior  of  this  city.    To  the 
north,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  principal  public  promenade, 
or  Alameda.    Round  this  walk  flows  a  rivulet,  forming  a 
fine  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  basin  with  a 
fountain.    Eight  alleys  of   ti*ees  terminate  here,  in  the 
figure  of  a  star.     But  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
proximity,  immediately   in  front  of  the  alameda,  the  eye 
discovers  the   (fuemadero^  a  place  where  Jews  and  other 
victims  of   the  terrible    Inquisition,   were  burned  alive. 
This  detestable    tribunal   was    finally   abolished  by    the 
Ex-emperor  Augustin  Iturbide  in   1820;  and  this  same 
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•nterpriniQg  individoal,  who,  dqiring  bis  short  reigD^  (brm-    BoaK 
ari  Lanraiirtrian  schools  over  the  empire,  has  beenf  the  cause  i>xxxY. 
of  the  fine  huildingf  foraierlj  appropriated  to  its  operationsy  — — — 
hamg  been  coaverted  at  present  into  a  polytechnic  schooL* 
Although  the  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  still  it  forms  the  centre  of  an  immense  commerce 
between  Vera  Craz  on  the  east,  and  Aoapuico  on  the  west 
The  shops  are  absolately  oreriowing  with  gold,  silver,  and  cwiiiia- 
jewels.    Hits  superb  town,  inhabited  by  140,000  people,  is  ntrt '  "^ 
itkewlse  distinguished  by  great  acientiftc  establishmeflts,  to 
irMch,  in  the  New  World,  there  is  nothing  similar.    TIm 
ktaniad  gmrieih  the  idund  of  mlnfs,  the  aomiemy  of  the 
fm  oi4s,  which  has  prodaced  excellent  draughteBMii,  paint- 
en,  and  8e«lptMrs,*-^hese  are  the  estahlialMnents  that  refute 
As  pre,^idices  of  persons  who  consider  the  Americans  as  in- 
Mor  in  nataral  capacity  to  Soropaans. 

The  fine  arts  have,  it  seems,  safl'ered  incalcnlabljr  hj 
tie  rsvalatiom  There  is  not  now  a  single  popil  in  the 
acadsmy;  and  Its  late  president  is  now  old,  and  hfind,  and 
pasr ;  nor  could  Mr.  Bolloek,  by  profession  a  collector,  pick. 
•p  above  four  apeciroctts  in  all  Mexico  worth  the  carriage 
ti  Earope.  TUs  sKght  reverse  of  Bunholdt's  immortal 
pictare  of  that  country,  is  however  afp'eeaUj  compensated 
hf  aaatber,  0ie  increased  happiness  of  the  lower  orders^ 
particniariy  of  tho  Infiana-t  la  the  Aae  evenings,  during 
the  dry  season,  the  ewvirons  of  the  city  present  a  scene  of 
pkasure,  gaiety,  and  bustle,  starcaly  to  be  parallded ; 
baadreds  of  canoes,  on  the  canal  of  Chatco^  of  variona 
fliBe%  mostly  with  awnings,  crowded  with  native  Indiana 
iteatly  dressed,  and  their  beads  crownsd  with  the  moat 
gsody  towers,  are  seen  pasaiag  in  ei^ery  direction ;  each 
boat,  with  its  mnstcian  seated  on  tiie  stem,  playing  on  the 
S^tar,  and  some  of  the  party  singing,  dancing,  or  both 
aaitMl,  presents  sach  a  picture  of  harmless  mirth,  '*  as  I 
fear,*'  says  Mr.  Bullock,  ••  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the 
fairs  and  wakes  of  our  own  country."    Revtdntion  has  bad 

•  Bullock,  p.  150.  t  Compare  p.  3D9,  Sll,  above. 
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BOOK    its  usual  operation  here ;  ifc  has  reduced  the  overgroWD^  bvi 
xxxxv*  insecure  wealth  of  the  rich,  to  an  independent  protected 
"""■""""■^  competence ;  but  it  has  also  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  bro- 
ken the  cltains  which  galled  the  innocent  people  whose  la- 
bours had  amassed  it."^ 

M.  de  Humboldt  saw  erecting,  in  the  g^at  sqnare  of 
Mexico,  an  equestrian  and  colossal*  statue  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  •¥•  TobcOf  **  a  statue,''  says  he,  <*  which,  by  its 
imposing  mass,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  style,  Bii|^ 
adorn  the  first  cities  of  Europe.  Even  by  the  admiseiiMi 
of  Spanish  authors,  balls,  and  games  of  hazard,  are  porsi- 
ed  with  ardour,  while  the  more  noble  enjoyments  of  the 
drama  are  less  generally  relished.  To  vivid  passions  the 
Mexican  Spaniard  adds  a  great  fund  of  stoicism.  He  en- 
ters a  gaming-house,  loses  all  his  money  upon  a  single  cai^ 
and  then  takes  out  his  segar  from  behind  his  ear^  and 
smokes  as  if  nothing  had  happened.! 
Floating  The  floating  gardens,  or  Chinampast  a  kind  of  rafK^  np- 
gardens.  ^^  ^hich  flowers  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  give  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  the  Mexican  lakes,  but  their  nuadier 
diminishes  every  day.  Yet  with  all  this  civilization,  flie 
Mechanic-  mechanical  arts  thrive  rather  as  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
^'^*  fusion  of  wealth  among  the  rich,  than  from  inherent  im- 
provement. The  use  of  the  great  saw  is  still  unknown, 
tod  the  modern  Mexicans,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  are  ignorant  that  one  tree  can  aflbrd  •  more 
than  one  plank,  or  of  other  means  of  jp'ocuring  this  than  by 
the  hatchet  Their  work  in  gold  and  silver-chasing,  ai^ 
the  like,  is  all  performed  by  the  hand ;  and  even  tiie  mint- 
ing process  is  described  as  excessively  awkward  and  tadi- 
ous.  Many  of  their  best  mines  have  been  deserted  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  proper  means  of  exhansting  their  water; 
and  companies  have  been  formed  in  England,  on  tiie 
Rhine,  and  in  America,  besides  many  private 


*  Bullock,  p.  163. 

t  Description  of  Mexico,  in  the  Viajeto  Universa]  of  D.  Estala,  t.  XXVI.  p. 
^t«>*380.    Ilumboldt,  Mexico,  II.  clitp.  S.    Chappe  d'Auteracke. 
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sQch  AS  tbe  ingenious  traveller  from  wbom  we  derive  our  in-    book 

formationf  who  circulate  on  realising  fortunes  by  more  ju-  J^^"^'*^- 

dicious  operations.    The  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Perote 

is  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw  the  beam  of 

a  steam  engine ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  above  individuals 

is  daily  multiplying  this  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  miners 

in  the  empire  of  Mexico.* 

Mexico  preserves  few  monuments  of  antiquity.    The  ruins 
of  aquednets,  the  stone  of  sacrificesi  and  tlie  calendar  stone^ 
both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city ;  ma-  Aztec  mo* 
noscriptsy  or  hieroglyphical  tables,  badly  preserved  in  the  ""■°^>^^ 
archives  of  the  vice-regal  palace ;  and  fimdly,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess  Teo-Yaomiquif  lying  on  its  back  in  one  Tflo-Yao- 
of  the  galleries  of  the  University,  are  all  that  remains  wor-"^^"** 
thy  of  notice  in  this  city.    But  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,, 
and  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  on  the  little  hills  of  Teotih^iacath 
are  seen  the  imposing  remains  of  two  pyramids,  consecrated  Pyramids 
tothesdn  and  moon,  and,  according  to  some  historians,  ano'^oott^ 
constructed  by  the  OlmecSf  an  ancient  nation  that  came  to 
Mexico  from  tlie  east,  that  is  to  say,  from  some  country 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean*!    The  pyramid,  or  house 
of  the  sun,  {Tonatiu^ixaqualf)  is  171   feet  high,  and  its 
base  measures  645  feet;  that  of  the  moon,  {Me%tU'yt%a- 
qnalf)  is  thirty  feet  smaller.    These  monuments  appear  to 
have  served  as  models  for  the  TeocaUiSf  or  houses  of  the 
godiy  constructed  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  capital  and  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  pyramids  are  incased  by  a 
thick  wall  of  stone.      They  formerly  supported  statues 
covered  with  very  thin  leaves  of  gold.     A  few  small 
pyramids,  which  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
stars,  surround  the  two   great   ones.      Another  ancient 
monument  worthy  of  attention  is  the  military  intrencb- 
ment  of  Xochialco,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cuema- 
vaca.     This  also  is  a  truncated  pyramid  of  fire  sides, 
surrounded  by  fosses,  and  faced  with  rocks  of  i^orphyry, 

*  Bollock,  434,  425.  ' 

I  I 

f  Siguenza,  quoteii  by  A.  tie  Humbolcltj  Mcxic,  11.  1^7. 
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BOOK  upon  which,  amongst  other  pieces  of  scalptorey  ftretoht 
zxxxr.  distinguised  figures  of  men,  seated  with  their  legs  crossed, 

"""~~"~  in  the  Asiatic  fashion.*  AH  these  pyramids  exactly  faoi 
the  four  cornei*s  of  the  compass* 

Different        j^  ^^^^  p^^.^  ^f  ^^^  province  which  is  situated  to  the 

north-east  of  the  capital,  the  town  of  ^icfre torn,  peopled  by 
30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  rivals  the  finest  cities  of  BiH 
rope  in  the  architecture  of  its  edifices.  It  is  enriched  by 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.  Formerly, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indiatis,  TuUu  or  IbttcM, 
was  inhabited  by  giants.  The  bones  that  are  found  then 
are  no  doubt  the  remains  of  some  great  quadruped. 
The  hand-  j^^  ^^^  southern  part  of  the  province  we  first  of  all  meet 
with  Tblucut  wiiere  our  admiration  is  excited  by  a  very 
old  tree  of  the  species  denominated  Cheirosteemon^  or  the 
hand-tree,  a  member  of  the  Malvacese.  The  extraordinary 
shape  of  its  flowers,  imitating  the  figure  uf  a  hand,  and  its 
enormous  thickness,  render  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
Indians.  But  it  is  not  a  solitary  specimen,  as  was  imagin- 
ed, for  the  species  is  spread  over  the  mountains  of  Guati- 
mala.  Tasco  boasts  of  an  elegant  parish  church,  built 
and  endowed  by  Joseph  de  la  Borde,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  The  mere  construction  of  this  edifice  cost  bin 
two  millions  of  francs.  Reduced  some  time  afterwards  to 
extreme  poverty,  he  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  permission  to  sell  to  the  Metropolitan  church  of  the 
capital,  the  magnificent  «iin,  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
which,  in  happier  times,  he  had  consecrated  to  the  taberna- 
cle of  his  church  at  Tasco.  These  reverses  of  fortune,  im- 
probable as  they  would  be  in  a  romance,  are,  neveillieless, 
common  in  Mexico. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  a  burning 
•ky,  we  find  the  two  ports  of  Zacatida  and  ^captUco.  An 
opening  in  the  mountains,  by  giving  access  to  the  winch 

*  A,  de  Humboldt,  ibid.  p.  163. 
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tnm  the  nortb»  has  dimioished  the  nnhealfliiness  of  the    book 
btter  of  these  ports,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  lxxxv. 

The  proTiDce  of  Jhubla  de  los  Jhigdos  likewise  hears  !jr~ 
the  name  of  Tkscal^,  from  the  ancient  republic   which  d<ncT  of  **' 
IDaintainad  itself  there,  independent  of  the  despots  of  Mexi-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
GOt    The  territories  of  this  republic,  and  of  that  of  CholuUh 
contain  monuments  of  ancient  civilization.    The  truncat- Pyramid  of 
«i  pyramid  of  Choiula,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  ^**°*"**' 
kidi^t,  Of  a  base  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  fetet  in 
lengthy  is  constructed  of  brick.    To  form  an  idea  of  the 
•ize  of  this  monument,  let  us  figure  to  oun^elves  a  square 
four  times  larger  than  the  flace  Veiidame  at  Paris,  covered 
with  a  pile  of  bricks,  which  rises  to  double  the  heiglit  of 
tbe  Louvre^*    This  pyramid  formerly  supported  an  altar, 
consecrated  to  ifnetzalcoailf  **  or  tlie  god  of  the  air,''  one 
af  the  mo0t  mysterious  beings  of  the  Mexican  mythology. 
This  deity,  according  to  tlie  traditions  of  tlie  Aztecs,  was  a 
white  man  with  a  beard,  like  the  Spaniards,  who   were 
imagined   by  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  to  he  bis  de- 
SGNidants*    Quetzalcos^tl  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  severe  penance,  a  legislator,  and  the 
ifl^ntpr  of  several  useful  arts;  but  he  could  not,  at  last,  re- 
sit^ an  ajnxious  desire  which  he  felt  to  revisit  his  native 
POMntfry,  caUed  TlapfUlath  probably  identical  with  the  Hue- 
km-T^lqpaUa^  country,  from  which  the  Toltecs  take  their 

The  intendency  of  Puebla,  very  populous,  and  exceed- Towns, 
iaglf  well  cultivated  in  its  mountainous  region,  presents, 
towarda  the  Pacific  Ocean,  vast  countries,  altogether  aban- 
doR^dt  notwithstanding  their  natural  fertility.  Tlie  last 
paav  remains  of  the  Tlapanecs,  inhabit  the  environs  of 
Tlap^.  In  the  inhabited  district  is  situated  the  capital 
4#  fmUa  i€  loB  JIngdos,  or  the  *'  City  qf  the  Angels  f* 
tlie  Cofurth  town  in  all  Spanish  America  in  resiiect  of  po- 
IH^tio^  which  is  estimated  at  68,000  individuals.    Glass, 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments  of  America,  p.  30,  and  the  plates. 
t  Idem,  Mexico,  tl.  p.  71. 
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BOOK    and  armourers  cutlery,  as  sabres,  bayonets,  pikes,  &c.  are 
i*xxxY.  manufactured  here.    The  town  of  Tlascala  was  fbrmerlj 
r     ~j    'a  species  of  federative  republic.    Each  of  the  four  litUe 
Tiaicaia.    hilis,  on  which  it  is  built,  had  its  own  Cazique  or  prind- 
pal  warrior;  but  these  depended  on  a  senate  chosen  by 
the  nation.    The  subjects  of  this  republic  are  said  to  hare 
amounted  to  150,000  families.    This  nation,  which  enjoys 
some  peculiar  privileges,  is  at  present  rediiced  to  40,000 
persons,  who  inhabit  about  a  hundred  villages.    One  wonld 
almost  feel  disposed  to  think  that  a  ftttal  destiny  arengea  on 
their  heads  the  crime  of  having  assisted  Cortez  in  sabjn- 
gating  the  independence  of  Mexico.     ChohdOf  a  sacred 
town,  anterior  to  the  conquest,  reckons  a  population  of 
16,000  souls.    The  environs  of  Zacatlan  are  peopled  by 
the  nation  of  the  Totonacs.     Like  the  Tlapanacs,  fliese 
indigenous  natives  speak  a  language  entirely  different  Crom 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs.    They  had  adopted  the 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  mythology  of  the  Mexicans;  but 
a  sentiment  of  humanity  had  made  them  distinguidi^  as 
being  of  a  different  race  from  the  other  Mexican  diyini- 
ties,  the  goddess  TzinteotI,  the   protectress  of  harvest, 
and  who  alone  was  satisfied  with  a  simple  oflRsring  of  fiiiit 
and  flowers.    According  to  a  prophecy  current  amongst 
them^  this  peaceful  divinity  was  one  day  to  triumph  oror 
the  gods  that  were  intoxicated  with  human  blood.    The 
introduction  of  Christianity  has  verified  the  predietion. 
Tezcuco,  tiie  Athens  of  ancient  Mexico,  and  still  aflford- 
jng  a  rich  and  almost  unexplored  field  to  the  antiqoary, 
in  the  number  and  richness  of  its  rained  palaces,  baths, 
and   pleasure   grounds,*  contains  5000  inhabitAntSy  on- 
ly a  tenth  part  of  its  population    before  tiie  conqnest 
At  Misco,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is  excited  bj  an 
enormous  cypress  of  seventy-three  feet  in  eifcumferenoe, 
and  consequently,  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  fionoas 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  which  it  surpasses  in  the  beanty  of  its 
form.f 

•  Bullock,  p.  210;  Humb.  Ess.  Pol.  IL  184,— Tr, 
^  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  IT.  p.  ?74. 


THie  intendency  of  Vera  Cru%  embraces  a  strip  of  ma-    ^^^ 
ritine  districts,  the  lower  part  of  which,  almost  deserted,  ^-^txxt. 
contains  little  else  than  sand  marshes,  placed  under  a  burn-    .    . 
ing  son.    In  the  province  of  Ouasteea,  we  meet  with  the  dency  pf  * 
town  of  FanuoOf  sitaated  on  a  navigable  river,  at  the  mouth  ^^'*  ^^"*- 
of  which  is  the  port  of  TampicOf  obstructed  like  all  the  rest 
on  that  coast  bjr  sand  banks. 

In  the  thick  forests  of  PapanUth  on  the  sides  of  the>yr«m>dof 
CordiUeras,  rises  a  pyramid  of  a  still  more  beautiful  form  ^^^° 
than  that  of  Teotihuacan  and  Cholula*    It  measures  nine- 
teen and  dne-half  yards  in  height^  upon  a  base  of  twenty- 
ttght  yards ;  and  is  constructed  of  porphyritic  stones,  very 
r^iularty  chiselled,  and  covered  wttti  hieroglyphics.* 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vera  Cruoi,  the  centre  of  a  Towns. 
wealthy  trade  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Mexico  keep»  up 
with  Europe,  owes  nothing  to  the  kindness  of  nature.  The 
rocks  of  Madrepore,  of  which^  it  is  built,  have  been  taken 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  only  water  fit  for 
drinking,  is  collected  in  cisterns.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy;  arid  sands  surround  the  town,  while,  to  the 
south,  the  weary  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  ill-drain- 
ed marshes.  The  harbour,  which  is  insecure,  and  of  dif- 
icult  access,  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  8aint  Jean  cP  ITIiui, 
which  is  built  on  a  rocky  islet  at  immense  expense.  The 
population,  estimated  at  16,000  inhabitants,  is  often  swe|^ 
away  by  the  yellow  fever.  To  enjoy  refreshing  coolness, 
and  all  the  charms  of  nature,  the  rich  inhabitants  ofte^* 
repair  to  JMapaf  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  one 
of  the  terraces  by  which  the  central  plateau  sinks  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  town  has  given  its  name  to  the 
medicinal  root  denominated  Jalap.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
rote^  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Mexico,  is  situated 
In  the  environs  of  Xalapa.  The  province  of  TabascOf  this  TabaM». 
most  soofliem  portion  of  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz,  is 
•overed  with  forests,  which  produce  dye  woods,  and  re- 

^  Marqutz,  MonamenU  d'Arehitettura  Mezicana,  tab.  I.    A.  de  ^umholdt, 
VitWf  afi4  Mannmeiitf,  p.  26,    l^vnj  on  Mexico,  I!.  34&. 
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Boc^    toand  with  the  roar  of  the  llexicw  tiger.    In 
I'XXXY.  spots,  wliich  are  but  thin  sowiii  SDaize,  tobacco,  and  pef|Mr 
•  are  produced. 

lotendency  The  ioteiidency  of  OaaMcOf  also  called  Oimxaeot  <^f^ 
o  azaca.  ^^  indinn  town,  coatains  tbe  two  ancient  countriea  of  the 
Mi»tec$  and  the  Zapotec$.  This  fertile  and  salabrious  le- 
gion abounds  in  mulberry  treest  cultivated  for  the  sake  ef 
the  silk  worm.  A  great  deal  of  sugar,  cotton,  whealf  co- 
coa, and  otiier  fruits  grow  there ;  but  cochineal  is  its  prii- 
cjpal  riches.  Its  granitic  mountains  conceal  minee  of  gpUt 
silver,  and  lead,  %bich,  however,  are  neglected.  -Spverfl 
rivers  bring  down  gold  dustt  which  the  women  are  employ- 
ed in  collecting.  Rock-cryntal  is  likewise  met  with.  Ouax* 
oca,  otherwise  denominated  Ante^uera,  is  a  town  of  £4*000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  tbe  delicious  valley  which  Charles 
tbe  Fifth  bestowed  on  the  descendants  of  Cortez,  with  tbe 
title  of  the  Marquisate  de  Valle.  Yery  fine  wool  is  ob- 
tained here,  and  excellent  horses  crowd  its  rich  pastures, 
which  are  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  and  refreshed  by 
a  temperate  and  humid  atmosphere.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guaxaca  they  have  established  a  dock-yard  for  tbe 
baildiifg  of  vessels. 

Tehuantepec  has  a  harbour  on  the  Paciik  Ocean,  which, 

in  spite  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  derives  importance 

from  being  the  central  depot  between  Mexico  and  Guati- 

Remark-    mala*    The  ruins  of  edifices  at  Mitla  indicate  a  very  ad- 

abieruiDt.  y^,|^^  state  of  civilization.    The  walls  of  the  palace  are 

decorated  with  what  architects  denominate  the  Ortcia$^ 
scroUp  and  labffriuth$  or  meander$f  executed  in  Mosaic 
work,  tbe  design  of  which  resembles  what  we  see  on  tbe 
Tttsea  named  Etruscan.  Six  unfinished  columns  of  aa 
imposing  magnitude,  that  have  been  found  here,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  been  hitherto  diseovered  aaiong  tbe 
monuments  of  America.* 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  MonuineDtS)  p.  270,  (vol.  I.  p.  159,  Kog- 
liihT.) 
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Tto  petiiitAuta  5f  FueafMrn*  or  the  Intendmcy  of  M«fl-    Moi: 
da,  i^  M  bett^  ktiowii  now  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  ^^^^^ 
omtMry*    Hernandez  and  Grnjalva  found  it  peo^ed  hy  a 
chtHced  nation^  wht  were  drrw^ed  with  awne  degree  ef 


hnery*  and  inhabited  houses  hailt  of  atone.    They  were  Ancient  io- 
Jioamsed  of  instrumentB^   vasea,  and  ornaments  oiaide  of  ^^^*^^ 
fjM.    Some  of  these  artirtes  were  adorned  with  a  species 
ef  Mosaic  work^  exeruted  in  tnrqueis.    Their   TfoeoAls 
K^rti  bathed  with  the  blood  of  human  tktima.*    The  li|- 
fiffenoua  natiTes  speake  the  MMfa  language. 

The  country,  which  h  very  flat,  hi  traversed,  thejr  anyt  PhrticU 
by  a  chain  of  low  hllht;  and  the  cUmnte  ta  hot<  but  dry  aaU  uX'^ 
biMthy.  This  distrlet  abewnda  in  rocblneni  and  legwnod ; 
hi  honey*  wax,  and  cottnn,  fh>M  the  hitter  of  whieh  thdgr  ' 
tennfacture  a  good  deal  sf  printed  cletb.  But  the  dye  weiad 
U  the  prihcipal  object  of  their  commerce^  On  the  c<Mat» 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ambergris  Is  picked  up«f  Tin 
shores  of  thid  penitisuta  are  edged,  as  if  wei^  tHth  n  MMd 
Mnk,  Which  sinks  with  very  great  regnlhrity  U  the  rate  ef 
eae  fhihom  per  leagae4  The  tnartttine  dlstrtcta  emi^* 
irUre  present  a  flat  ahd  satidy  cenfvtry*  There  hi  dttl)r 
eii«  chain  of  elevkted  land,  nhich  terminates  in  a  prome*- 
hiry  between  Cape  Caitoche  and  €ape  DescehoseMa.$  TMe 
eeasti»  tfecorered  with  ttie  Blangrove  tree^  interwoven  t(»gd- 
tber  by  impenetrable  hedgea  of  ahhea  and  baMlmo  t  and  tHe 
8<nI  is  ftUed  with  sea  shells.  Tiie  drotights  in  the  flat  ceun^ 
try  commence  in  f'ebruary,  and  deon  beeome  ^  generM, 
(hat  not  a  drop  of  water  is  anywhere  to  be  seen*  lYieir 
ertly  resource  i6  the  wild  pine»  which,  in  its  thick  anfl 
stM^mding  foliage,  preserves  some  moi^ore  i  ahd  wiiter  le 
drawn  from  it  by  incision.||  On  the  northern  coast,  at  tffe 
Btoath  of  the  river  Lagaitos,  at  the  distance  6f  400  yarda 
from  the  shore,  the  narigatdr  is  astonished  to  percdve  ia 

*  Gomara,  Historia  de  Us  Indias,  ch«  51-54,  ch.  49. 

t  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Yucatan. 

I  Dampier,  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  334.  ^  Idem,  p.  314.  |  Idem,  p.  ^6%. 
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BOOK    spring  of  fresh  water  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sdt 
waves.    These  springs  are  called  the  Mouths  of  Gonil.* 

MeridOf  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  town  contahuiq; 
10,000  persons,  inhabited  by  a  nobility  who  are  far  from  be* 
ing  rich.  The  town  of  Campeachy  carries  on  a  little  trade 
with  the  salt  extracted  from  its  salt  springs,  some  cottoa 
doth,  and  logwood.  The  island  of  Cocaumdf  or  more  proper- 
ly AcufemUj  was  celebrated  for  an  oracle,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  repaired  in  crowds.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  worshipped  a  woedsa 
cross,  the  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  It  was  always 
invoked  to  procure  rain,  the  chief  want  of  this  arid  island.! 

We  have  distinguished  on  our  maps,  under  the  name  $t 
English  Ptfcotoi,  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Mmda,  and  of  the  Spanish  militaiy 
post  of  Salamanca.  This  country,  better  watered  aad 
more  fertile  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  is  inhabited  1^ 
independent  Indians.  The  English,  howevei:,  cut  logwoad 
.and  mahogany  there,  and  have  built  the  town  of  JBaUtt, 
which  is  the  residence  of  a  titular  Indian  king,  who  receiies 
Ae  commission  of  his  appointment  from  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  and  is  installed  by  the  English  garrison*  The  ia- 
lands  of  JSottan,  Tumift  and  others,  washed  by  the  mngn- 
larly  transparent  waters  of  the  Qulf  of  Honduras,  are  oc- 
cupied by  small  English  colonies.:!^ 

The  nanie  of  Guatimalaf  or  more  correctly  ^ua^dak' 
mdUanf  that  is  to  say,  the  place  full  of  trees,  originally  hs- 
longed  to  a  single  district.  The  Spaniards  have  applied  it 
ito  a  Captain-Generalship,  which  bears  the  title  of  king- 
dom, and  to  one  single  province,  comprehended  within  this 
kingdom. 
G^h^l^  The  province  of  Guatimala,  properly  so  called,  extends 
*(rom  the  confines  of  Guaxaca  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  along 


Kiflttdom 
of  Guati- 
mala* 


*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Essay  on  Mexico,  II.  p,  329. 
f  Gomara,  Cronica  de  Nueva  Hispana,  ch.  14  and  15. 
%  Henderson,  Account  of  Honduras,  (London,  1809,)  and  different  Political 
Journals  of  London  of  1816, 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  climate  in  general  is  hot  and  moist  book 
The  plains  are  fertile,  both  in  American  and  European  I'^cxxr. 
flroit  of  a  delij^tfal  flavour.  The  maize  produces  300  for 
one,  as  well  as  the  cocoa,  with  which  they  supply  the  whole 
kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Indigo  of  a  superior  quality  is 
produced  there,  and  the  annotto  is  cultivated.  The  forests 
ivith  which  the  mountains  are  covered  give  shelter  and  food 
to  animals  that  are  still  imperfectly  known;  and  many 
iKmdescrlpt  shrubs  are  met  with,  from  which  they  distil  va- 
hnftle  balsams.  Many  ports  on  the  South  Sea  afibrd  this 
province  great  facilil^  for  carrying  on  an  advantageous 
oontomce  wfth  P^rn,  Term  Firma,  and  New  Spain.  The 
eoMM  abound  with  fiah,  bai;  "fishing  is  not  followed  with 
tty  considerable  activity.  Tfa^  Hkewlse  neglect  their 
silver  tniiies,  which  are  said  to  be  rich;  but  they  colleeit 
tte  sriphnr  that  floats  on  the  snrfiace  of  several  lakes.  The 
irkele  province  is  filled  with  volcanoes,  and  exceedingly 
srtjectto  earthquakes. 

GMtimala  i^  the  capital  both  of  the  province  and  king-  Towns. 
dmii  of  that  name ;  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  University.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  on 
the  7tli  June  1777,  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  earth- 
(pdces  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Prom  the  third  of 
Jane  the  agitated  sea  had  risen  from  its  bed ;  the  two  vol- 
caaoes  adjacent  to  the  town  appeared  to  boil ;  one  of  them 
Aot  oat  torrents  of  wat^,  the  other,  waves  of  blazing  lava. 
On  every  side  the  earth  was  seen  to  gape  in  deep  Assures*  Deitructkm 
At  teogtby  after  five  days  of  unutterable  anguish,  the  abyss  ^^a?a?^*' 
epeaed,  and  the  town,  with  all  its  riches,  and  8000  families, 
wu  instmtly  swallowed  up,  while  torrents  of  mud  and 
ndphur,  rushing  over  the  ruins,  obliterated  for  ever  all 
▼eitigea  of  its  former  existence.  The  spot  is  now  indi- 
cated by  a  frightfiil  desert  The  new  city  is  built  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  site  of  the  old  town.  We 
Bust  not  omit  noticing  JitnatiUanf  or  the  town  of  letters, 
80  called  in  consequence  of  the  talent  which  the  Indians, 
its  inhabituits,  displayed  for  carving  hieroglyphics  on  the 
l^trk  of  trees.    The  district  of  Soconuscos  of  which  the  chief 


9009:    place  18  OuagueUanf  priMhicas  the  beat  cocoa  of  all  Api«vi- 
IxxxT*  ea ;  but  vrrjr  little  of  it  is  met  with  in  commerce.*     In  the 
~'"""~"~ district  of  (fuesalUnting't  yery  floe  mliua  and  sulpbiir  pn 
found.    Sriola  produces  the  best  6(p  in  tbe  kingdouit  Md 
a  good  deal  of  cotton  is  §fun  there.    Two  Tolcanoea  «ie 
met  with  in  tbe  vicinity,  the  .one  called  JtUUi^,  and  the 
other  8oloU.\    Tbe  district  of  ^uchitffeCf  fertile  iK  onuttbN 
is  subject  to  excessive  rains, 
ProTince  of     Ift  tbe  interior  of  the  bifigdoni  of  Guatimala^  is  aitMta# 
chiapa.     ^^  ppdvince  of  Chmpa.     Tbe  Indian  of  Cbiapa  mop 
formed  a  t^ate  which  was  iiidepej|deii4  of  the  amgeroff  of 
Mexico*   Thta  republic  perbeps  aiierltad  tbe  secsopd  plftw  §(r 
ter  tbtti  of  Tlaicala  for  its  progre^  in  civi)ia9iJtio%  fmA^HH 
Ancient     more  especially  for  ite  moMlacturing  iflidoetry*   Tk^  Omr 
iahabitamt  pgy|^^  adopted  tbe  Calender  aad  cbronological  eyftopaaf  the 
Mexicans  I  but  tbeir  mytbolegy  is  dietingwiabed  by  a  4eiM 
baro  named  V0tafh  to  wtaom  oife  day  of  tbe  week  waa  con- 
secrated.^   This  is  almost  the  only  resemUaace  wbiiA  iMi 
Chiapaaese  divinity  bons  to  tbe  Wodm  of  tbe  9MMa»  and 
the  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians,     This  people  A^emkti 
.  themselves  with  courage  against  the  SpaniiM^  and  obtai»> 
ed  honourable  terms  of  capitelotion  froor  tbeir  oon^aaraia. 
Happily  tbe  soil  of  Cbiapa  is  not  fich  in  miMs,  a  cirea» 
stance  which  has  secured  to  the  nativeo  the  ppf^eeepvntiaa  df 
tbeir  liberty,  and  the  privileges  whkk  had  been  {jrnaiai 
them.    Modem  travellers  have  not  visited  this  is»latld 
country,  wbere»  two  ceataries  ago,  ThoaAS  4fti^  fMmi  a 
happy,  social,  and  indastrioas  people.    Chiapa  sjf  ifta  ^ 
dtant  reckoned  four  tbausmid  familieif  while  ita  *oollia 
manufincioriest  its  trade  in  eocbineaU  aftid  its  nmmmhin,  « 
mock  fights,  eelebrated  on  ifce  rivei%  aU  eombined  to'te» 
der  it  an  animated  and  deligbtfal  town.    Tbe  CUapm  9/ 
the  SpiMArde^  ttn  times  less  pofMbiucI^  waa  tha  seat  ofa 
goveraor  and  of  an  arcfabishopw  Tbeae  relktiaiB  are  acfaab* 

^  Akeio,  IHtctonarie.  t  ISbus  ibid. 

%  Tht  Sith^p  M  l4a  Veda,  qveted  iirM.de  Hm^MAi.    mmm  aad  Mmtt 
menUyp.  148. 


idine^  S4f. 


ed  fn  ewry  geogmphical  wot4  fbr  Wftnl  of  Mnethhig  %et* 

ter.    It  Is  proper,  however,  to  mate,  known  their  date.  i-wofw 

A  Spanish  geographical  dictimiary  givee  recent  and  c»- 
rieas  flefaib  respecting  the  province  of  Tern  Pnv,  which,  on  ve^I' pm. 
Ae  oorth,  borders  that  of  Tncatan,  and  en  the  weat,  Chi- 
apa.t  The  capital  of  Vera  Pate  is  cati^id  iJ^haru  it  mm 
rnne  montlis  in  the  year  In  this  province ;  and  the  ^Mintrjr  Remark- 
dnmnds  in  fruit  and  flocks  of  ^sheep.  In  the  fereirls  terjr  ducUontI 
fad<ge  trees  are  met  with,  fr«Hn  which  a  fragrant  odoar  fai 
dHhsed,  and  odoriferous  resin  distils.  D4flhrent  varieithia 
tf  gum,  halsam,  incense,  and  dragon^s  blood  are  also  coi* 
beted.  Canes  of  a  hundred  feet  long  are  found,  ajud  of  auch 
i  ttfckneos,  that  from  one  knot  to  another  twenty«flve  yeunda 
at  water  are  contained.  The  bees  of  this  region  iMiko  a 
▼eiy  liqaid  honej,  which,  after  becoming  acid,  is  made  use 
of,  they  say,  instead  of  orange  juice.  The  forests  mv  tai- 
ftsted  with  wild  animals,  amongst  which  Akedo  dlstin- 
grirfies  the  2bpir  or  Dania.  When  enraged,  the  aninMi 
diows  his  teeth  like  the  wild  boar,  and,  it  is  asserted,  cuts 
tiutmgh  the  strongest  tree.f  Its  skin  is  six  fingers  thidCf 
and^  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  weapon.  Very  largo 
bears  are  also  met  with. 

Hie  province  of  Honduras  is  very  little  known.    It  ex-  Th«  pro- 
tends from  that  of  Vera  Paiz  to  that  of  Nicaragua.    ThenSSduiL. 
flfst  Spanish  navigators  perceiving  a  great  number  of  pom- 
pioas  floating  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  called  it  the 
Coast  of  Bfibuems9  that  is  to  say,  the  Coast  of  Pompions. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  province  contains  the  little 
Spanish  towns  of  dmayagua  and  of  Tn$xitto.    The  lat- 
ter nf 'these  has  been  built  near  a  lake,  where  floating  is- 
lands, covered  with  large  trees,  move  from  place  to  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  wtnd4    Near  the  river  €ikmn  caverns  Fioatinf 
hare  been  discovered,  or  rather  immense  svbterranean  gal-  "  *    *' 
lories,  witich  run  under  several  mountains,  and  appear  to 

•  Dictionary  of  Alcedo,  at  the  word  Vera  Pa«. 

t  Probably  the  hardrst  woo»!,  in  the  Spanish 'original.    Ed. 

t  Oemara,  Historia  de  las  Indias,  cap.  55. 
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BOOK    have  been  hollowed  oat  by  ancient  .carrents.*    'Hie  iato- 
^^^xxxY.  |.|qp  of  f^^  coontry  is  inhabited  by. a  savage  and  ferodoos 
*""""""*  nation^  the  MbsquUo-Samboi*    The  coasts^  especially  near 
Cape  OradoB  a  Diogf  are  occupied  by  another  tribe  of  In- 
dians, whom  tiie  English  navigators  denominate  the  CoaH 
Jlb$quUee$.    This  appellation  originates  in  tiie  insoppoit- 
able  dood  of  musquitoes,  or  stinging  flies,  that  here  tor- 
ment tiie  wretched  inhabitants,  and  compel  them  to  pass  oae 
Mosquito   pmit  of  the  year  in  boats  on  the  river.    The  Mosquito  In- 
dians of  the  coast,  a  tribe  governed  by  aristocratic  chiefis, 
do  not  reckon  more  than  fifteen  hundred  warriors.    We 


are  unacquainted  with  their  notions  of  religion ;  but, 
cording  to  the  older  voyagers,  tiiey  divided  the  year  into 
eighteen  montiis  and  twenty  days, .  and  they  termed  tte 
months  Jbalar,  that  is  to  say,  a  moveable  thing, — a  very 
remarkable  denomination,  because  it  evidently  approaches 
the  word  JM,  by  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  desig- 
nated the  feast  that  terminated  tiie  year^— a  term  a^a- 
renfly  analogous  with  whed  or  cfde.  Similar  divisions  of 
the  year  into  eighteen  months  prevailed  among  the  Astecs 
of  Mexico*!  Each  month  consisted  of  twenty  days^  and 
five  complimentary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  was  denominated  CempokualUhnittf  from  canpefak 
allif  twenty,  and  ilhuUlt  festival.  The  cazique  of  these 
Mosquitoes  who  inhabit  the  coast  between  Black  River  and 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,!  lately  sold  or  transferred  tiiat  terri- 
tory to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gregor  MacGregor^  who 
had  attained  some  notoriety  in  the  late  Columbian  stmgi^ 
for  liberty.  His  feeble  attempts  at  colonising  this  dreaiy 
region  have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  total  mia 
of  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  sunk  under  the  combined 
English  eflTects  of  climate  and  the  horrors  of  despair.  At  Balise 
ments.  ^^e  English  keep  up  establishments,  which  render  than 
masters  of  tiie  country.  In  1800  and  1801,  the  Spaniards 
attacked  these  posts,  but  found  them  too  well  defended  and 

*  Henderson,  Acr.')unt  of  Honduras. 

t  Humboldt,  Researches,  Eng.  vol.  I.  p.  281. 

1  April  29,  1820.    At  Cape  GracioF  a  Dio&. 
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too  weli  supped  to  be  taken  by  surpriaOf  as  they  bad  vain-    book 
ly. flattered  themselTes.    It  is  to  the  unfi>rtunate  Colonel  ^i«3QXT« 
DeqNurdy  and  to  tiie  great  Nelson,  that  England  is  indebt*  '"^'^^^^'^ 
ed  for  the  systematic  arrangement  which  is  established  in 
these  little  colonies.    In  1769  they  exported  800^000  fert  of 
maboganyy  200,000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  and  10,000  lbs»  of 
tortoise  shell,  besides  tiger  and  dew  skins. 

The  proYince  of  Nicaragua  would  deserve,  for  itself  j^^Soe*  of 
skme^  a  more  extended  topographical  account  than  we  can  '^^^^*<^* 
deroteto  all  Mexico  togeftw:  but  when  recent  and  au- 
thentic materials  are  wanting,  a  judicious  criticism  would 
never  think  of  idly  repeating  all  tiie  details  that  are  met 
with  in  the  ancient  narratives.  The  elevation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains,  in  this  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus^ 
are  still  very  little  known.  According  to  tiie  respectable 
testimony  of  Gomara,"!^  and  almost  all  the  accounts  and 
Mps  ftat  have  been  published,  the  great  lake  of  Nicara-  ^|^^J^g^ 
gsa,  covered  with  beautiful  and  populous  islands  amongst 
iriiich  only  one  contains  a  volcano,  named  Omo^  that  always 
continues  burning— has  no  outlet  towards  the  South  Sm; 
sU  its  waters  descending  by  the  river  St  John,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  North  or  Atlantic  Sea.  This  river,  the 
scene  of  Nelson^s  earliest  exploits,  forms  about  thirty  in- 
considerable falls  before  it  reaches  tiie  marshy  shores  of  the 
sea,  whwe  a  pestilential  air,  and  Indians,  distinguidied  alike 
for  their  perfidy  of  character,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  dis- 
porition,  fill  the  most  intrepid  navigators  with  alaruLf  The 
lake,  then,  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  hut  at  what  elevation  ? 
^  The  coast  of  Nicoya,"  says  Dampier,:|:  <<  is  low,  and  co- 
vered with  shrubs.  To  reach  San  Leon  de  Nicaragua  one 
most  walk  twenty  miles  across  a  flat  country,  covered  with 
mangroves,  pasture  land,  and  plantations  of  the  sugar 
cane.''  These  remarks  of  a  judicious  observer  appear  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  considerable  chain  of  mountains 
between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.$ 

»  Gomara,  Hiitoria  de  las  Indias,  ch.  202.  t  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Dubec^. 

X  Dampier,  Voyage,  I.  p.  231-233.  h  Sec  page  383,  above. 
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Tht  plijFairftI  gHignqikf  of  this  coimtiy  to  ■iiywiiUtiuMy 
^^^^'^  poMTiiAed  of  great  interest,  ami  yet  it  is  lelmlly  negleried. 

AMenf  tli»  mraienios  vdranoes  ••f  this  coMUrjr,  tiuittf 
M&taya.    JEMOfs,  tiii>oe  lengnes  (Castiiiam)  from  Ghranaday  and  tn 
IIpoMi   LeiHK  appears  to  W  the  nKMt  4X»isMerable»      Hi 
Iraler,  wMch  is  half  a  lea^ae  ia  circiiaifbreiice,  Bstut  dM 
fathoms  in  deptli,  ejects  nfiHwr  duders  nor  siaokew     Tlii 
aMIrir,  which  is  perpelualty  twttng  witbki  itp  4ltf«ses  se 
hilviiBe  a  light  through  tte  air  tliat  it  ia  vieihla  at  the  dia- 
liwce  of  twenty  leagues.    So  nwcK  in  fact,  does  •(  raaw 
bte  gold  in  a  otale  of  teian.  that  thfe  first  Spaaiirds  ado* 
aHy  sappooed  it  to  be  tiifs  netaU  the  object  of  tb«r  anxioQS 
seavdi ;  and  stitaaiated  by  their  avaricious  taaerityt  ^vaialy 
siltwapted  to  aaiae,  with  iffo^  hooka^  aoflso  af  this  «^ry  sia* 
gular  iava«* 
Produc-         No  nmes  have  as  yet  baea  iiscovwed  ia  the  prarawe  of 
^"""^       IStaragua;  iwt  it  is  fertile  i»  emgr  description  af  flmil^ 
an4  iibaaads  ta  large  and  aoMli  cattle,  aspoeiaHy  ia  audia 
$m4  borses.    They  also  eavry  oa  a  great  trade  in  cattail, 
kaa^,  was,  anioe-oeed,  sugary  oocMnea),  oooaa,  salt,  <iah, 
ansber,  turpentine,  and  petroleu^p^  together  with  diAreat 
WdBams  and  mediciaai  dmgSk    The  palm  tvess  grow  tea 
colossal  siM.    LeoHf  the  capital,  is  aitaated  oa  the  oiac^ 
of  a  lafce^  wfcicii  empties  itself  into  the  Nieavagua.     ita  ia* 
haMtamts,  rich,  rolaptuoos,  and  iadoleat,  derive  bat  liJtto 
aAvantage  from  the  excellent  pot^  «f  Rs^o^  formal  by  a 
bay  of  the  south  sea^    The  town  of  .Vfaintjraa,  not  fkr  frstt 
the  gulf  of  iVipoiririo ;  that  of  Gran^kh  on  the  lafce  of  Nict- 
ragua ;  and  that  of  Xtres.  near  the  golf  of  FonseoOf  covered 
with  wooded  tslands,  have  the  repstation  of  being  oonsider* 
aMo  towns ;  but  we  have  no  recent  and  aatbeHtic  deocriptiea 
of  them. 
Indigenous     The  indigenous  natives  of  Nicaragua  speak  ive  diftr- 
their  idi*.    eot  languages.    The  Chorotec.  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
•nd'cu*!^*'  principal  indigenous  tribe.     It  bears  no  hind  of  aAnily 
tomt.        with  the  Aztec  or  Mexican,   which  had  been  rendered 

*  Gomara,  chap.  CCIII. 
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conoMiw  j^TiAusly  to  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Spaniarda^  by  tfaa  bmk 
iarasion  of  an  Aatec  colony*  These  new  oooaers  alone  ^'^^^^^ 
were  poasessed  of  books^  composed  of  paper  and  parch- 
mnt^  in  ivhich  tb^  painted,  in  hieroglyphical  fignrea» 
their  sacred  rites,  and  the  political  events  of  their  conatrj. 
It  would  ^yiear  that  the  Chorotecs  did  not  understand 
writing.  They  reckoned  eighteen  monthsi  and  an  equal 
number  of  great  fertivals.  Their  idols,  different  from 
those  of  the  Aztecs,  were,  neverthdess^  honoured  by 
in  equally  sanguinary  worship  with  that  of  Mexico ;  and 
they  even  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  women,  children, 
and  slaves  who  had  been  immolated  by  their  priests.  Al* 
though  liable  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  their  women  exer- 
cised great  power.'N'  The  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  dis* 
covered  palaces  and  spacious  temples,  surrounded  by  com* 
modious  mansions  for  the  nobility ;  but  the  common  people 
lived  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  and,  in  many  places,  had 
actually  no  other  shelter  than  a  kind  of  nes^  fixed  upon 
trees.  Laws,  or  unwritten  customs,  re|;ulated  the  punish- 
oent  for  theft  and  adultery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  lands. 
The  warriors  shaved  their  head,  with  the  exception  of  one 
nngle  tuft  that  was  left  growing  upon  the  top.  Their 
goldsmiths  worked  with  dexterity  in  painter's  gold.  The 
art  of  medicine  was  exercised  by  old  women ;  who  took 
into  their  mouth  tiie  decoction  of  certain  herbs,  and  blew  it 
through  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  into  the  patient's  mouth. 
Young  married  women  were  often  yielded  up  to  the  noble- 
men or  Caciques  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage ; 
and  the  husband  considered  himself  honoured  by  this  gro- 
velling sacrifice.! 

The  province  of  Costa  Bka  contains  no  mines,  and  Prorinct  of 
hence  it  has  been  said  that  this  name  has  been  ironically  c<>*^^<^* 
applied  to  it ;  but  its  extensive  forests  of  building  timber, 
its  rich  pastures,  and  picturesque  scenery,  afford  abundant 
reasons  for  this  appellation.    Cattle,  and  especially  hogs, 
swarm  here  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    In  the  Oulf  of 

•  Gomara,  Hist,  de  kf  bt  lias,  clmp,  CCVF.  t  Idem. 

vol-  V,  23 
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BOOK  Salinas  the  inascle  yielding  parple  in  caught.  Carthag$f 
ifLXXv.  ji  flourishing  town,  situated  in  the  interior^  is  the  capital  of 
"—"■"""  this  province. 

'  In  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  meet  with  the  town 
of  Mcoya^  inhabited  by  carpenters,  where  vessels  are  buUt^ 
and  refitted.  There  likewise  they  manufacture  what  art 
called  cloths  of  Segovia. 
Vfragua.  xiio  province  of  Veragua  is  still  less  known  than  tht 
preceding.  This  little  country,  which  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  part  of  the  general  government  of 
Guatimala,  and,  at  anotlier,  that  of  Terra  Firma,  is  cover- 
ed with  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture  ground.  It  b  also 
said  that  silver  mines  exist  thei*e ;  but  they  are  either  not 
worked  at  all,  or  with  very  little  exertion.  San  Fago  is 
the  capital.  The  descendants  of  Columbus*  in  the  female 
line,  bear  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Veragua. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


General  Phyiieal  Description  of  Spanish  South  America. 

Ws  now  enter  upon  tiie  richest  and  most  fertile,  the  healthi-    book 
est,  the  Dioft  picturesque,  and  exceptfaig  Africa,  the  most  i*xxxti. 

extensive  peninsula  of  the  world.    While  gratitude  would 

assign,  to  the  nortfami  division  of  the  western  continent  the  fout?^  ^^ 
Bane  of  Columbia,  the  division  no w«>^  under  consideration,  ^m«ric^ 
which  has  received  the  name  of  South  America,  would 
with  mm^  propria  and  justice  be  called  bridly  Jtmeruxu 
According  to  geographical  writers,  this  Tast  peninsula  con- 
tains a  surface  of  95,000  square  leagues,  of  twenty-five  to  an 
equatorial  degree.  Nearly  tiiree-fourths  of  this  expanse  of 
country  is  contained  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  between  Cape  8U  Jhiftustinf  or  Cape  St  Roque, 
in  the  Brazils,  and  Cape  BlanCf  in  Peru,  a  distonce  of  1600 
leagues*  The  length  of  this  peninsula  ought  to  be  cal- 
culated, from  point  QaUianaSf  near  Cape  Vela,  in  Terra 
Firma,  ja  12**  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  Pata- 
gonia, in  54°  south  latitude;  which,  in  that  case,  would 
give  it  an  extent  of  1650  leagues;  but  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  reaching  fifty  leagues  farther  south,  to  Capo 
Horn,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56**  of  latitude;  for  the 
islands  which  compose  Terra  del  Fiiego  are  closely  at- 
23 
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BOOK    taclied  to  America,  and  in  looking  at  tbe  terrestrial  globe 
xxxxTi*  th^  Qy^  cun  scarcely  perceive  the  distinction* 

I       I        Tbe  physical  geography  of  tiiis  great  peninsula  presoiti 
physical     SO  mach  Simplicity  in  its  general  character^  that  it  is  perfect- 
ttpeet.      ly  ^^y  ^  comprehend  its  individual  features.    A  plateaif 
in  general,  elevated  12»000  feet,  and  crowned  by  chaina  and 
peaks  of  insulated  mountains,  forms  the  whole  weotem  re- 
gion of  South  America.    To  the  east  of  tills  tract  of  Ugk 
landf  there  is  an  expanse  of  country  two  or  three  tiOMB 
broader,  composed  of  marshy  or  sandy  plains,  furrowed  by 
three  immense  rivers,  and  by  numerous  streams;  and  still 
farther  to  the  east  rises  another  high  land,  less  elevated^  aad 
of  less  extent  than  the  western  plateau ;  and  these  three^con- 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  South  American  peninsula*    The 
Spaniards  occupy,  or  claim  the  western  table  land*  and  tte 
greater  part  of  tiie  plains ;  the  Portuguese  possess  the  table 
land  on  the  eastern  side.    With  the  exception  of  tiie  greet 
isivers  wMcb  traverse  extensive  tsffritoriSB,  the  genaral  phy- 
Bical  descHptioB  of  fiortfa  Amarica  may  be  arrmBged  Budsr 
its  two  great  political  divlsioBS. 
Tb"/ iUna-     ''^  iM^estic  rivars  of  Sontii  Amwica  leave  far  behiBd 
zo4  or»  '  them  those  of  tlie  oM  wortd,  both  by  tiie  length  of 


Jnhe^''*'   oottvse  and  the  great  breadth  ef  their  beda    Tha  aopesb 

AmaioBt.  Amaaon  claims  the  irst  rank.    Tkia  river  is  formad  in  tte 

Andes  by  tbe  union  of  sevaral  branches,  wbieb  thefluelvn 

are  considerable  rivers.    Aceordiog  to  bi  Cmdomtu/^  the 

Tht  Uenyoi  is  the  principal  one;  and  indeed  it  is  the  UcayA^ 

VcftyiL     ^  ^^  ^f  1^  branches,  which  all  the  andeBt  historians  «f 

Peru  have  considared  as  the  principal  river  of  this  regim.! 

Bat  tiiisstream  is  itself  forSMd  of  two  rivers;  tiia  one  ii 

the  ancient  MaramKm  or  Pariy  which  taices  its  rise  in  tte 

lake  Cbincay,  to  the  north-east  of  the  cily  of  LiBm»  and 

makes  a  long  circait  in  the  Andes  before  it  joins  tbe 

JpwrivMCf  wbieh^  according  to  the  maps  of  Crua  d^Ofana- 

*  Abridged  account  of  a  Voyage^  etc.  p»  69- 

t  Acosta,  Hi3t,  Nat.  Ind.  p.  164.    MontolvO)  9ol  del  Noefo  Muodt^  p.  7. 
Qdrcilaso  ie  la  Ye^a.  I.  p.  flH.    Calancha,  HUt.  of  P«ru,  p.  50» 
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4QIm  appears  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ucayid ;  the  ^^^^ 
eflier  comes  from  the  environs  of  the  lake  Titicaca.  Its  i-^aocvi. 
semrce  is  in  the  Andes»  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Are-  — — — 
qaipa.  The  Ucayalt  both  nnder  the  latter  name  and  that 
of  tiie  Apurimac,  traverses  mountaia  ranges  almost  inao- 
oesstbky  deserted  forests^  and  vast  solttudes^  where^  no 
denbtt  it  winds  its  coarse  amidst  picturesque  beauties, 
iHiich  await  another  La  Condamine  to  describe  them. 
Neverttieless,  acconding  to  the  assertions  of  the  Fathera 
Girbal  and  HodrigQez-Tena»  the  Apurimac  receives  the 
river  Bern,  which  rises  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  La  Pas, 
flixty  leagues  farther  than  the  sources  of  tiie  Aparimac'N' 
It  is  probable  that  this  large  river  will  at  last  be  discovered 
to  be  the  principal  branch  of  a  system  of  streams,  as  vast 
•s  it  is  complicated.  It  is  still  possible,  howeveiv  that  the 
Beni  only  communicates  with  the  Apurimac  by  means  of  a 
branch  similar  to  the  Cassiquiari. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  the  stream  Th«  highef 
irhich  flows  from  the  lalLO  LauricochOf  a  lake  situated,  very  ^'^^^ 
near  the  source  of  tile  ancient  Maranon,  or  of  the  lake 
Chfaicay*  The  river  Lauricocha  is  called  the  new  or  the 
Xgh  Marancfu  It  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  princi* 
pal  branch  of  the  Amazon,  although,  in  raality,  this  rank 
belongs  to  the  Ucayal.  The  higher  Maranon  becomes 
navigable  near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  flows  through 
one  of  these  majestic  narrows,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
'  l^brada.  Two  very  lofty  precipices  of  rock,  which  exact- 
ly correspond  with  one  aaether,  leave  between  them  a  nar^ 
row  ravine,  where,  from  a  breadth  of  250  fathoms,  the 
river  is  reduced  to  twenty^five^  withontf  however,  its  cur- 
rent  becoming  more  npid. 

From  San  Joaquin  d^Omaguas,  the  Ucayal  and  the 
Mgber  Maranon  roll  tiieir  united  waves  across  an  immense 
phdn,  to  which,  from  every  side^  ottier  streams  bring  down 
their  tributary  waters.     The  Napo,   Tupura,   Parana,  Diffisreot 
Cuchivara,  Tutay,  and  Pnroz,  would,  in  any  other  part  |^a^ 

*  Travels  of  the  Father  Girbal  in  the  Mercorio  Ptora4no. 
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BOOK    of  the  world*  be  looked  apon  ag  considerable  rivers.    Hcrei 

^'•^^^tvi.  howeyert  they  belong  merely  to  the  third  or  fourth  rank. 

""——""  The  JHo  MgrOf  which  comes  from  Teira  Firma,  and  wUdi 
merits  the  name  of  a  great  river,  is  swallowed  np  in  the 
vast  current  of  the  Amazon. 

As  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  JKo  Mgro  and  Ihe 
Amazon,  the  Portuguese  term  this  latter  river  Bio  dm 
SaUmoenB  or  the  fish  river.  It  is  not  till  afterwards  th^ 
it  is  called  the  Amazon,  to  which  many  authors,  in  imita- 
ti<m  of  the  Spaniards,  substitute  the  denominatiqn  of  Mar- 
anon  or  OreUana  $*  but  the  poetical  name  of  Amazon  ap- 
pears to  us  at  once  more  harmonious,  and  more  exempt 
from  useless  discussion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  ii 
adopting  this  name,  we  do  not  admit  tiie  historical  truth 
of  certain  exaggerated  stories,  in  which  the  bravery  of  a 
band  of  women  gave  occasion  for  the  revival  of  fictions 
equally  extravagant  as  those  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  nation  of  Amazons. 

The  .  The  Madeira^  or  the  river  of  the  woods,  is  the  greatest 

of  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  in  some 
measure  a  principal  branch  of  that  river.  It  comes  from 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  Ucayal ;  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Mamore,  of  which  the  chief  branch,  called 
the  Ouapihu  takes  its  rise  in  Cochabamba^  and  from  tb# 
river  of  the  Chiquitos,  denominated  the  river  of  8amU 
Mddelena  or  Chiapore* 

HiTer  of  The  great  rivers  Topayos  and  Xingu  come  from  tlie  same 
quarter  as  the  Madeira.  They  empty  themselves  into  the 
Amazon.  But  as  for  the  Tocantins  or  Para,  which  receives 
the  Araguay^  we  ought  to  look  upon  its  mouth  as  an  inde- 
pendent outlet,  although  united  to  the  Amazon  by  a  branch 
of  communication. 

The  breadth  of  the  Amazon  varies  from  half  a  league  (o 
a  league  towards  the  termination  of  its  course.  Its  depth 
exceeds  100  fathoms.  But  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Xingu,  and  near  its  mouth,  it  resembles  the  sea,  and  die 

*  Travelf  of  Father  Girba),  In  the  Mercurio  Peraano. 
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eft  can  scarcely  discern  at  the  same  moment  both  its  banks*  book 
The  tide  is  still  felt  at  the  distance  of  250  leagues  from  the  ^xxxvi. 
tea.  M»  de  la  Condamine  imagines  that  the  swell  is  oc- 
casioned  by  the  tide  of  the  preceding  day,  which  is  pro- 
pagated up  the  river.^  Near  its  mouth  there  is  a  dread- 
ful struggle  between  the  water  of  the  river,  which  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  flow  into  the  sea*  and  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  which  press  forward  to  enter  the  bed  of  the 
river.    We  have  already  sketched  a  description  of  it 

The  second  rank  unquestionably  belongs  to  that  river  The  Rio  de 
which  the*  Spaniards  denominate  Eio  de  la  Plata%  or  the'^^^^^' 
river  of  Silver,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
great  streams,  among  uhich  the  Parana  ia  regarded  as  the 
chief  branch.  Indeed  tlie  natives  themselves  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  river ;  the  term  la  Plata  being  derived 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  Parana  takes  its  rise  in  the  en- 
virons of  Villa  del  Carmen,  to  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
and  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  tributary  streams,  in  the 
mountainous  country  through  which  it  flows.  What  is  called 
the  great  cataract  of  the  Parana,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Guayra,  is  a  long  ra'pid^  -where  the  river,  for  an  extent  of 
twelve  leagues,  rushes  through  rocky  precipices,  rent 
into  the  most  frightful  chasms.f  When  it  has  reached  The 
the  great  plains,  the  Parana  receives,  from  the  noi*th,  the  *'"^"*^* 
Para^gtcay,  a  very  considerable  river,  which  takes  its  rise 
on  the  plateau  called  Campos  ParesiSf  and,  by  overflowing 
its  banks  in  the  rainy  season,  forms  the  great  lake  Xarayes, 
which  consequently  has  only  a  temporary  existence.  The 
Paraguay,  before  it  unites  itself  to  the  Parana,  receives 
the  Pilcomayo,  a  great  river,  which  comes  from  the  en- 
virons of  Potosi,  and  serves  for  the  navigation  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  conveyance  of  articles  connected  with  the 
niineB.:|:  The  river  la  Plata  likewise  receives  the  Yermejo 
and  Salado,  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  and  the  Uraguay, 
on  the  side  of  the  Brazils.    Its  majestic  course  is  full  as 

*  La  Condamine,  Relation,  etc.  p.  173.    t  Dobrizhofer,  de  Abiponibui,  206. 
t  It  it  navigable  to  sloops,  without  iDtemiption,  from  lat.  16*^  8.    Dracliea- 
fidgets  Voyage  t«  South  America,  II.  5. 
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BOOK  broad  as  that  of  the  Amazon;  and  its  imttieiieo  opeidag 
xxxxTi.  might  even  be  considered  as  a  gulf;  fbr  it  almost  eqinds 
"~"""""~  the  British  channel  in  breadth. 

As  the  third  great  river  of  Bonth  America^  we  nnMt 
next  enumerate  the  Oronoko ;  but  It  is  far  from  equalMiig 
the  two  others,  either  in  the  length  of  its  coarae  or  the 

o2!)n«ko.  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^  stream.  According  to  ta  Orwc  ^OlmedSIa, 
it  rises  in  the  little  lake  of  Tpava  in  5^  5'  north  latftnde. 
From  thence,  by  a  bend  of  a  spiral  form,  it  enters  tiie  lake 
Farimaf  the  existence  of  which  has  been  aacartaiiied  by 
Don  Sdlafio,  governor  of  Caraccas ;  bat  whiehf  after  aB, 
owes  its  origin  *  perhaps  to  the  temporuy  overAowing 
of  the  river.  If  the  country  were  a  plain,  we  should  cos- 
pare  the  lake  Parima  with  that  of  Xarayes ;  bat  as  it  is  at 
least  a  hilly  country,  we  imagine  that  this  fiimoas  lake  re- 
sembles the  great  and  almost  permanent  inandatioii  which 
is  formed  by  the  Red  Riv^  in  Loaislana.'N'  After  issoing 
from  this  lake  by  two  mouths,  as  is  asserted,  it  receives 
the  Guyavari  and  several  other  rivers,  and  fidls  brto  the 
ocean  across  a  large  delta,  after  a  course  of  Z70f  or,  at  the 
very  most,  300  leagues.  Nevertheless,  at  its  e^rtmury 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  boundless  lake,  and  for  a  gre«t 
extent  its  fresh  waters  cover  the  ocean.  ''Its  gretn^cA' 
oured  stream,  and  its  waves  dashing  over  rodu  in  nSSk 
white  foam,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  deep  Uoe  ef 
the  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  a  strongly  omrked 

line.^t 
Gulf  of         The  stream  formed  by  the  Oronoko,  between  tiie  conti- 

'^"'^^*  nent  of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  so 
very  strong,  that  vessels,  even  when  favoured  by  a  fresh 
lireeze  from  the  west,  can  scarcely  overcome  it.  lliis  soli- 
tary and  dreadAil  place  is  called  the  Mdanchokf  Ou^y 

Dragon>f    the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  the  Dnq^'s  Mouth. 

°^^ '     There,  in  the  midst  of  furious  waves,  enormous  rocks 

raise  their  isolated  heads,  the  remains,  says  M.  de  Hum- 

*  Sm  the  Map  of  Louisiana,  by  W.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  1816. 
t  M,  4a  Humboldt'8  Description  of  Kature,  IT.  p.  17r. 
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boUt^  of  ftat  ancient  dyke  which  formeply  joined  the  i«-  ■^^•it 
land  of  Trinidad  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  It  was  at  the  as-  ^^^3ttt> 
pect  of  these  places  that  Columhns  was  conrlnced,  for  the  *■""— ^ 
first  time,  of  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  America.  **  So 
prodigious  a  body  of  fi^esh  water,^  thus  reasoned  that  ex- 
cellent obserrer  of  nature,  ''could  not  possibly  have  been 
aGcumulated,  except  by  a  river  of  very  lengthened  course. 
The  land,  therefore,  which  affords  this  water  must  be  a 
continent,  and  not  an  island  f*  but,  unacquainted  with  the 
general  resemblance  that  exists  between  all  the  productioni 
of  the  proper  climate  of  the  palm  tree,  Columbus  imagined 
ttat  the  new  continent  was  a  continuation  of  the  eastern 
eoaat  of  Asia.  The  refreshing  mildnesa  of  the  evening 
tir,  the  etherial  clearness  of  tiie  sky,  the  balsamic  fragrance 
of  tiie  flowers  wafted  to  Um  by  the  land  breeze,  all  com- 
Uned  to  make  him  suppose  ttiat  he  could  not  be  far 
Astant  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  sacred  residence  of 
ear  first  parents.  The  Oronoko  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
rf  the  four  rivers  which,  according  to  the  sacred  writings, 
issued  from  the  terresdal  paradise  to  water  and  divide  the 
eaHh. 

There  are  several  cataracts  on  the  Oronoko,  amongst  ^•^J[^" 
wUch  M.  de  Humboldt  has  distinguished  tiiose  of  «niiiy- Oronokcw 
fvn9  and  Jl$ture$.  Neither  of  them  is  of  any  great  ele- 
vation, and  bofli  owe  their  existence  to  an  archipelago  of 
Htde  idands  and  rocks.  These  rapids  or  TraudalSf  as  tho 
Spaniards  call  them,  present  an  extremely  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. ^  When  the  traveller  descends  from  the  village 
rf  Maypurea  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  after  clearing  the 
>^k  of  Manimi  he  enjoys  a  truly  astonishing  prospect 
At  once  a  sheet  of  foam  stretches  out  before  him  to  fully 
t  mile  in  extent  Masses  of  rock,  of  an  iron  black  colour, 
'^Mr  their  rugged  fronts,  like  towers,  out  of  this  misty 
^*wd.  Every  island,  every  rock,  is  ornamented  with 
l^D^viant  trees,  closely  grouped  together.  A  thick 
u&oke  constantly  hangs  suspended  over  the  water;  and 
^^Qgh  this  foggy  vapour,  which  rises  from  the  foam, 
^oot  up  the  tops  of  lofty  palm  trees.    As  soon  as  the 
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mwoL  barniBg  rays  of  the  setting  son  mingle  wifb  tiiis  hunil 
^^'^^^^^^  cloud,  the  optical  phenomena  which  are  produced,  actoallf 
give  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  scene.  The  coloured 
arches  successively  appear  and  disappear,  and  their  image 
incessantly  hovers  before  the  eye  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 
During  the  long  season  of  the  rains,  the  murmuring  waters 
have  accumulated  little  islands  of  vegetable  earth  round 
the  naked  rocks.  Adorned  with  the  DroserOf  the  .^tinasai 
with  its  foliage  of  silver  white,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
plants,  these  form  beds  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of  frowning 
rocks.*' 

The  communications  which  exist  between  the  Oronoke 
and  the  Amazon  constitute  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  of  physical  geography.  The  Portuguese  made 
this  fact  known  to  tlie  world  above  fifty  years  ago;  but 
the  systematic  geographies  leagued  together  to  prove  thai 
such  conjunctions  of  rivers  were  impossible.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  either  analogies  or 
critical  reasoning.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  navigated  both 
these  rivers,  and  has  examined  this  singular  arrangement 
of  tlie  land.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Rio  Negro  flow  along  a  plateau,  which,  at  this  part,  has  no 
actual  declivity ;  a  valley  then  occurs ;  their  waters  flow 
into  it,  and  they  are  united,  and  thus  form  the  celebrated 
CMi^uUre  (^^Quiare,  by  means  of  which  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
*  pland  passed  from  the  Rio  Negro  into  the  Oronoko.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  still  other  communications  between 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  different  tributary  streams  of  the 
Amazon.  The  lake  Parima,  if  it  have  only  a  temporary 
existence,  may  very  possibly  empty  itself  both  by  the  Oro- 
noko and  by  the  White  River  or  Parima,  which  flows  into 
tiie  Amazon. 
^^\^  Altliough  in  other  respects  so  well  watered.  South 
mny  outlet.  America  contains  several  rivei*s  and  streams  which  have  no 
outlet  Such  is  the  lake  Titicaca,  which,  it  is  true,  dis- 
charges  itself  into  what  is  called  the  lakes  das  JuUagas; 
but  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  lakes  empties  itself 
into  the  sea.     In  Tucuman,  and    to   the  south-west  ef 
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Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  an  iminense  plain*  which  is  com-    book 
pletely  horizontal,  and  is  furrowed  by  currents  of  water,  iJtxxvi. 
and  chains  of  little  lakes,  that  gradually  lose  themselves  in  -— — — 
the  sands  or  in  lagoons. 

Such  are  the  grand  details  of  the  hydrography  of  South 
America.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
Andes,  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  whole  of  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  Andes,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Peruvian  tim  Andtt. 
word  antu  signifying  copper,  and  originally  applied  to  a 
chain  in  the  vicinity  of  Cucco,  form  a  long  rampart  as  it 
were,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  crowned  by  other 
chains  of  mountains,  which  sometimes  run  along  the  samji 
line  as  the  great  chain,  at  others,  are  placed  in  a  trans- 
verse or  oblique  direction,  inclosing  valleys  or  extending 
into  plateaus* 

This  high  land  follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Gener&i 
ilong  the-  whole  extent  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  very  sel-  •*^^*®"' 
dom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea.  Nar- 
row towards  it  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  becomes 
broader  to  the  north  of  Chili.  Near  Potosi  and  the  lake 
Titicaca  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  sixty 
leagues.  Near  Quito,  under  the  equator,  we  meet  with 
the  loftiest  summits  of  this  chain,  which,  in  fact,  constitute 
the  most  elevated  mountains  that  have  yet  been  measured 
on  the  terrestrial  globe.  At  Popayan  this  great  dyke  or 
high  land  terminates  and  divides  into  several  chains.  Two 
of  these  are  the  most  remarkable ;  one  being  extremely  low 
and  short  towards  the  isthmus,  of  which  it  forms  the  spine; 
the  other  approaching  the  Caribbean  sea,  following  its 
course,  and  even  appearing  by  a  little  submarine  chain,  is 
continued  as  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  different  parts  of  this  vast 
system.  From  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete 
methodical  description,  we  shall  travel  with  MM.  A.  de 
Humboldt,  la  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Helm. 

The  chain  which  borders  the  north-coast  of  Terra  Firma,  Cha^  of 
has,  generally  speaking,  an  elevation  of  3600  or  4800  feet  cm. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  plains  which  extend  to  their  base. 
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^^^    from  600  to  1560  feet;  but  there  are  isolated  sammits  tttt 
****^**  shoot  up  to  a  very  great  height    TPhe  Sierra  JYtoada  ie 
JUerida  has  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet,  and  the  SiUa  de 
Caraccas,  13^896  feet    These  peaks  are  covered  with  pcl^ 
petual  snow ;  boiling  matter  often  issues  from  them  in  tor- 
rents, and  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.    The  chain  is 
inore  rugged  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.    In  the  Sffla 
de  Caraccasy  there  is  a  frightful  precipice  of-  more  tiun 
7800  feet  in    depth.     Like  the  lower    branches  of  the 
Andes,  the  rocks  of  tiiis  chain  are  composed  of  gneUs  aad 
micaceous  sekistus.    These  substances  are  sometimes  fomd 
in  beds  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  contain  large 
crystals  of  feldspar.    The  mica  slate  often  incloses  red 
garnets  and  cyanites.    In  the  gneiss  of  the  mountain  of 
Avila,  green  garnets  are  found.    Nodules  of  granite  also 
occur.    To  the  south,  the  chain  is  accompanied  by  calcareott 
mountains,    which  sometimes    attain  a  higher   elevation 
ttan  the  primitive  mountains,  and  contain  some  rocks  of 
veined  serpentine^  and  bluish  steatite.    To  tiiis  system  of 
mountains  we  may  apply  the  name  of  the  chain  of  th 
Caraccas. 
^aiD  of        '^^  granitic  chain  that  crosses  the  isthmns  of  Panama, 
tiM  itth-     but  which  scarcely  merits  the  name,  is  only  from  300  to 
"*"'*         900  feet  in  height,  and  even  appears  to  be  comfdetdy 
interrupted  between  the  river  Atrato,  and  the  river  San 
Juan.^ 
CoriUUrtB     In  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  ftwn  ft*  ^(y,  to  5*  If 
<}rtiiada.   north  latitude,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  divided  into 
three  parallel  chains,  of  which  only  the  two  lateral  ones, 
at  very  great  elevations,  are  covered  witii  sand-stone,  and 
other  secondary  formations.    Tie  eastern  dmin  separates 
the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena  from   the  plains  of 
Bio  Meta.    Its  highest  summits  are  those  of  Paramo  4e 
la  Summa  Pa%f  Chingaxa,  and  the  Cemfs  of  San  Femaur 
do,  and  TuquiUo.    None  of  them  rise  to  the  r^on  of  per- 
petual snow.    Their  medium  height  is  12,000  feet;  coa- 

*  Wftfer't  voyage  and  deicription  of  Uthmus  of  Aniericmi  roentioiii  m^vf 
Tery  high  mouotaini,  th«  bigbeit  of  which  be  spent  four  days  in  ascending ;  be 
was  affected  with  giddiness  oit  its  summit,  p^ge  27. 
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m^mOjf  lh«y  are  1680  feet  higher  than  flie  most  de-  book 
Tttled  mmntain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  central  Aain  di-  s^^oxn. 
▼idee  the  waters  between  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena 
aad  that  of  the  Rio  Cauoa.  It  often  reaches  the  limit  of 
(opetaal  snow,  and  passes  far  b^ond  it  by  the  colossal 
peaks  of  OmafmcoM,  Buragwih  and  (fuiniiM,  which  are 
allof  tbem  elemted  from  15,000  to  16,800  feet  aboye  flie 
krd  of  the  ocean.  At  tiie  rising  and  setting  son,  the 
cntral  chain  jNresents  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  flie  inha- 
kitttits  of  Santa  Pe^  and  brings  to  the  recollection  of  flie 
tiaTdla>  mily  wifli  more  imposing  dimenrions,  the  riew 
rf  the  Alps  of  Switzeriand.  The  western  chain  of  the 
Andes  separates  the  valley  of  Cauca  from  the  province  of 
Checo  and  the  ooasto  of  the  south  sea.  It  is  scarcely  4500 
fat  in  height* 

These  three  chains  of  mountains  are  again  intermingled 
tswards  &e  north,  under  tiie  parallel  of  Menzo,  and  An* 
toquia,  in  6*  and  7*  north  latitade.  They  also  form  a 
'ii^  p'oup^  one  continuous  mass  to  the  south  of  Papayan^ 
hi  tiie  province  et  Paste.  We  must  carefliUy  distinguish 
these  ramifications  flrom  the  division  of  the  Cordilleras  ob* 
served  by  Boaguer  and  La  Condamine  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qoito^  flmn  the  equator  to  latitude  £""  norOu  That  division 
is  only  formed  by  plateaus,  which  separate  the  mountains 
ttat  are  placed  upon  the  very  ridge  of  the  Andes  themselves. 
Even  the  bottom  of  these  plateaus  is  still  4200  feet  above 
tte  sea.  The  tiiree  chains  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
•re  separated  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys,  which  are  the 
bisins  ef  great  rivers— the  bottom  of  which  is  even  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Rhone 
la  the  valley  of  Sfam. 

The  passes  by  which  these  chains  are  crossed  merit  our  ^J^aSL^ 
attention.  MM.  Bouguer  and  de  Humboldt  have  de- 
scribed ttem.  The  town  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capi- 
til  of  tiie  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  is  sitaated  to  the  west 
•(  the  r4iramo  de  ChingaxOf  upon  a  plateau  of  8142  feet 
«f  absolute  bright,  extended  along  the  back  of  flie  eaaf- 

*  M.  dc  Humboldt,  Views  und  Monum«iifs 
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BOOK  0^  CardiUertu  In  travelling  from  this  town  to  Papayao, 
^»^^^^^*  and  the  banks  of  the  Cauca,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  tiit 
^^^"-"^  ea^em  cAatn,  to  pass  the  valley  of  La  Mi^djaUna^  and  tfatn 
to  cross  the  central  chain*  The  most  frequented  |ifts8  is  diat 
of  Faramo  de  Guanacas*  described  by  Bpuguer,  during 
his>  return,  from  Quito  to  Carthag^a  des  Indes.  M*  dt 
^^^^^Y^^  Humboldt  preferred  the  pass  of  the  mountain  of  ^uindinh 
or  QtiindiOf  between  the  town  of  Hagua  and  Carthago — 
by  far  the  most  fatiguing  in  the  whole  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  lie  was,  first  of  all,  obliged  to  cross  a  vast  and 
deep  forest,  which,  during  the  fine  season,  occupies  a  spaoa 
often  or  twelve  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  jonmeyt 
not  a  single  cabin  is  met  with,  nor  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  pathway  by  which  he  crossed  the  Cordillera  is 
frequently  no  more  than  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
resembles,  through  the  chief  part  of  its  extent,  a  hollow 
gallery,  open  to  the  sky.  In  this  part  of  the.  Andes,  at 
alqaost  every  where  else,  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  thick 
incrustation  of  clay ;  this  is  hollowed  into  ravines  by  the 
streamlets  of  water  which  descend  from  the  mountain.  The 
traveller  shudders  in  marching  along  these  tremendous  fis- 
sures, which  are  filled  with  mud,  while,  at  the  same  time 
their  obscurity  ia  increased  by  the  thick  vegetation  whicht 
hanging  down  from  above,  covers  the  opening. 
The  Que-  The  ^ebrados  are  formed  upon  a  still  grander  scale. 
bra  as.  ^hey  are  immense  rents,  which,  dividing  the  mass  of  the 
Andes,  break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  they  trar 
verse.  Mountains,  as  large  as  the  Fwy  de  JDome,  woald 
be.  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  vaist  depth  of  these 
ravines  that  isolate  the  different  regions  of  the  Andes,  like 
so  many  peninsulas  on  the  bosom  of  an  aerial  ocean.  It  it 
4n  the  Q^uebradas  that  the  eye  of  the  terrified  traveller  can 
best  comprehend  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  the  Cordillera* 
Through  these  natural  gates  tlie  great  rivers  find  a  passage 
to  the  sea. 
CorcViiicra  When  WO  advance  from  Papayan  towards  the  south,  we 
perceive  on  the  arid  table-land  of  the  province  de  los  Fai- 
toSf  the  tliree  chains  of  the  Andes   intermingle  in  om 
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gnmp,  and  flien  stretch  onward  far  beyond  the  equator,    ^wm 
In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  this  gronp  presents  a  peculiar  ap-  ^^txxYj* 
pearance  from  the  rirer  Chota,  which  winds  its  serpentine 
course  amid  mountains  of  basaltic  rockf  as  far  as  Paramo  de 
POsiuaiff  where  we  still  observe  the  memorable  remains  of 
PeruTian  architecture.     The  most  elevated  summits  are 
ranged  hi  two  files,  which,  in  some  m^isure,  form  a  double 
crest  to  the  Cordillera.    These  colossal  peaks,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  served  as  signals,  in  the  operations  of  the 
French  academicians  during  their  measurement  of  the  equa- 
torial degree.    Their  symmetrical  arrangement  in  two  lines, 
running  from  north  to  south,  led  Bouguer  to  consider  them 
as  .two  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  a  longitudinal 
valley.    But  what  this  celebrated  astronomer  terms  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  is,  in  reality,  the  very  back  of  the  Andes  ; 
a  plateau,  in  fact,  of  which  the  absolute  height  is  from  fi9S5, 
to  S142  yards.    A  double  crest  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  actual  ramification  of  the  Cordilleras.    It  is  on  Elevated 
these  plateaus  that  the  population  of  this  wonderful  country  ^  •^*"'' 
18  concentrated :  and  there,  too,  are  situated  towns  that  con- 
tain 30  or  40,000  inhabitants.  ^*  After  living  for  some  months 
on  this  elevated  plateau,'*  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  ^  where 
the  barometer  stands  at  21.S  inches  English,  the  traveller 
irresistibly  experiences  an  extraordinary  illusion.    He  gra- 
dually forgets  that  every  surrounding  object,  these  villages 
that  proclaim  the  industry  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers; 
these  pastures,  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lamas,  and 
wiU)  the  sheep  of  Europe;  these  orchards,  bordered  with 
quickset  hedges  of  the  Duranta,  and  the  Barnadesia;  these 
hxurtant  and  highly  cultivated  corn  fields,  occupy  a  station, 
fts  it  were,  suspended  in  the  high  regions  of  the  air;  and  be 
can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  habitable  re- 
gion is  even  still  farther  elevated  above  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  the  Pj  renean  summit  of 
Canigou  is  above  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.'* 

By  looking  upon  tiie  ridce  of  the  Cordilleras  as  a  vast  Appear- 
plain,  bounded  by  curtains  of  distant  mountains,  we  be- higher 
come  accustomed  to  consider  the  inequalities  of  their  crest  *"™*"'^'- 
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as  so  muy  separate  summits.  Pkhinduh  Oayambtf  CWo- 
paxif  all  these  yolcanic  peaks,  which  are  designated  by  par* 
*ticiilar  namesy  althouf^  formwe  tha»  one  half  of  their  totel 
height,  they  consist  of  only  one  single  mass,  appear  to  itm 
inhabitants  of  Qnito  as  if  they  were  distinct  moiuitains»  ris* 
ing  from  the  middle  of  a  plain  destitote  of  woods.  Hie  ds> 
oeption  becomes  more  complete,  in  conseqnence  of  the  mgged 
points  of  this  dooUe  crest  of  the  CordtUeras  rising  to  the 
Iflinel  of  the  lotty  inhabited  plains*  Acoordiogly,  the  Andes 
only  present  the  aj^earance  of  a  chain  when  Tiewed  al  a 
distance^  either  from  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  or  firom 
tiie  sayannas  that  extend  to  the  base  of  their  eastnm  dedivily; 

The  Ai^es  of  Quito  compose  the  most  elevated  portim  sC 
the  whole  system,  particularly  between  the  equator  aad  1* 
45'  of  south  latitude.  It  is  only  on  this  limited  space  of  ikm 
l^obe  that  mountains  of  above  1 9,000  feet  in  height,  have  been 
measured  with  exactness ;  and  even  in  this  respect^  tkers 
'are  only  three  peaks  to  which  this  remark  can  be  af^iod  | 
•amely,  Chimborazo,  which  would  exceed  the  heighC  of 
Mount  Etna,  placed  on  the  summit  of  Canigou,  m  that  of 
St  Gothard  piled  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifb} 
the  other  two  are  Cayambe  and  Antisana.(a)  From  thetra* 
ditions  of  the  Indians  of  Lican,  we  learn,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  that  the  Mountain  of  the  Altar,  called  by  the 
natives  Capa  Urcu,  had  once  a  greater  elevation  tlian  Chim- 
borazo, but  that,  after  a  continual  eruption  of  dght  year% 
this  volcano  became  extinguished.  In  proof  of  this  hct, 
ihe  top  of  the  mountain  presents,  on  ite  oblique  pericB,  no* 
tiling  but  the  traces  of  destruction.  -/ 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  does 
not  essentially  difier  from  that  of  the  great  monntainoas 
chains  of  Europe.  Granite  constitutes  the  base,  upon 
which  the  less  ancient  formations  repose.  It  comes  inte 
view  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  OEiontts 

(a)  [The  height  of  he  Peak  of  MUU^  or  Jolcano  of  Arcq^Upa^  near  the  city 
of  A  requi  pa, -according  to  the  barometrical  nonsii'-rinfi't  of  Mr,  Corson,  made 
in  3811,  is  20,328  f«  et.l     Am.  Ki». 
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df  ihe  Oronoko.  Sometimes  in  maaseg,  at  othcm  in  gtrata*  s<»k 
regnlarly  inclined  and  parallel,  and  containing  round  mass*  £xxxti» 
es,  an  which  Mica  alone  prevails,  the  granite  of  Pwn  re-  — — — • 
sembles  that  of  the  higher  Alps  and  of  Madagascar.  Up* 
OB  this  rock,*  and  occaAonally  alternating  with  it,  is  found 
gnms  or  foliated  granite,  which  passes  into  mica^late,  and 
this  again  into  priraitire  clay  slate.  The  granular  lime- 
stone, primitive  trap,  and  chlorite  slate,  form  subordinate 
Iwdsinthe  gneiss  and  mica-slate;  while  this  latter  exten- 
sively difliised  through  the  Andes,  often  enclosed  beds  of 
graphite,  and  serves  as  a  base  to  formations  of  serpentine, 
which  sometimes  alternate  with  syenite.  The  crest  ot  the 
Andes  is  every  where  covered  with  various  fonns  of 
porphyrias,  basalts,  clink  stone,  and  green  stone.  Theso 
rocks,  divided  into  colmnns,  present,  at  a  distance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  assemblage  of  dilapidated  towers. 
The  tUckness  and  extent  of  the  schistose  and  porphyritic 
roeks  is  the  only  great  phenomenon  by  which  the  Andes 
tiifer  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  The  porphyries  of 
Cbimborazo  are  11,400  feet  in  thickness,  without  a  mixture 
^f  any  other  rock;  the  pure  quartz,  to  the  west  of  Caxa- 
marca,  is  9000,  and  ^e.  sandstone  of  the  environs  of 
Cuenf a  4B00.  These  porphyritic  rocks  form  the  whi^  of 
the  central  elevation  of  the  Andes,  while,  in  Europe^ 
gmiite  or  primitive  limestone  constitutes  the  summit  of 
the  chain.  Volcanoes  have  penetrated  these  immense 
beds,  and  have  covered  their  ades  with  porous  obsidian  and 
*  amygdaloid.  The  lowest  volcanoes  sometimes  throw  outv«ic«BOfl^ 
lava ;  but  those  of  tiie  Cordillera,  properly  so  called,  only 
propel  water  or  scorified  rocks,  and  most  frequently  clay, 
inttrmixed  with  sulphur  and  carbon.* 

As  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Perd,  we  see  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Andes  become  more  numerous, 
and  increase  in  breadth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  diminiek 
in  elevation. 

•  A.  de  Humboldt's  Description  of  the  EquAtoriJil  Regions,  p.  llHi^lSO. 
VOI.  T.  24 
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BOOK  Chimborazo,  like  Mont  Blanc,  forms  the  eztrenity  of  a 
LxxxTf*  colossal  group.  From  Chimborazo,  as  far  as  120  leagues 
"  ;  to  the  south,  no  mountain  peak  attains  the  limit  of  per- 
of  Peru!*^  petual  snow.  The  general  ridge  of  the  Andes  has  only  from 
SS60  to  3860  yards  of  elevation.  •  From  the  eighth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  or  the  province  of  Guamaclmooy 
the  snowy  peaks  become  more  numerous,  especially  near 
Cozco  and  la  Paz,  where  the  lUmafd  and  the  CtincnMA 
shoot  up  their  summits  to  the  clouds*  Everywhere  in 
this  region,  the  Andes,  properly  so  called,  are  bordered  to 
the  east  by  se  veral  inferior  chains.  The  missionaries  who 
have  examined  the  mountuns  of  Chachapoya,  those  that 
skirt  the  Pampa  dd  Sacramenio,  those  that  form  the  Biem 
ie  san  Carlos,  or  the  Orand  Fajonal,  and  the  Jndes  di 
Cfwxtoo,  represent  them  as  being  covered  with  large  trees 
and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  consequently,  as  bdiig  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  true  Cordillera.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  M.  Helm,  director  of  the  mines  of  Spaiuy  has 
afforded  us  some  knowledge  of  the  central  portion,^  where 
tlie  division  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  Bougaer  had 
observed  farther  to  tiie  north,  is  very  manifestly  Tisi- 
ble.  According  to  this  writer, .  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes  sometimes  presents  both  red  and  green  granite^  and 
gneiss,  amongst  other  places,  towards  Ck>rdova  and  Toca- 
man ;  but  the  great  chain  principally  consists  of  argillace- 
ous schistus,  or  different  species  of  thick  clay  slater  of  a 
bluish,  dark  red,  grey,  or  yellow  colour.  From  time  to 
time  beds  of  limestone  and  large  masses  of  fermginoos 
sandstone  are  met  with.  A  beautiful  mass  of  porphyiy 
crowns  the  mountain  of  Potosi.  From  that  town  to  Liatt 
the  argillaceous  schistus  seems  to  this  observer  mi  pre- 
dominate; the  granite  sometimes  q^peared  in  long  beds 
or  in  round  masses ;  the  base  of  the  clay  slate  was  oftea 
covered  with  beds  of  marl,  gypsum,  limestone,  sandf  frag- 
mento  of  porphyry,  and  even  of  rock  salt. 

The  accidental  observations  of  M.  Helm  do  not  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  geological  view ;  but  yet  they  coincide 
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with  tiie  above  description  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  wliich  we    book 
have  taken  from  M.  de  Humboldt  imtvi. 

The  Andes  of  Chili  do  not  seem  to  yie|d  in  height  to  corduiwm 
Aooe  of  Peru  I  bat  their  nature  is  less  perfectly  known,  of  chUL 
Tolcanoes  appear  to  be  here  more  numerous.  The  lateral 
chain  disappears,  and  the  Cordillera  itself  presents  only  a 
single  ridge.  More  to  the  south,  in  New  Chili,  latitude 
44  S.  the  Cordillera  approaches  so  close  to  the  ocean  that 
the  precipitous  islets  of  the  archipelago  of  Huayatecas  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fragment  detached  from  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.  They  are  so  many  Chimborazos  and  Cotopaxis^ 
but  plunged  two-thirds  of  their  height  into  the  abyss  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  continent  the  snowy  cone  of  Cnptana  is  ele- 
vated nearly  3142  yards ;  but  more  to  the  south,  near  Cape 
Pilar,  the  granitic  mountains  sink  to  about  433  yards,  and 
even  still  lower. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  navigators,  there  is  reason 
to  consider  the  principal  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Andes,  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  composed  of  mass- 
es of  basalt,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  columns. 

The  metallic  riches  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  apiiear  to 
SQrpass  those  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera ;  but  placed  at  a 
Slater  elevation  in  the  snowy  region,  and  far  from  forests  SUumtioa 
and  cultivated  land,  the  mines,  hitherto  discovered,  have  not  mintt. 
lM9en  equally  productive.  At  the  same  time,  tiiis  remark, 
important  as  it  is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  any  thing 
but  conclusive  with  regard  to  physical  geography.  For 
even  supposing  that  mines-  are  not  discovered  in  the  Andes 
at  a  lower  level,  still,  nevertheless,  they  may  exist,  and  be 
concealed  fronr  the  view,  and  from  all  approach,  merely  by 
some  formations  of  rocks  placed  upon  the  metalliferous 
schistus  in  a  greater  mass  than  in  Mexico. 

The  Andes,  by  no  means  abounding  in  calcareous  rocks,  ^^^^^  rt- 
contain  very  few  petrifactions.  The  belemnites  and  am- 
iBonites,  so  common  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  unknown.  In 
the  chain  of  coasts  of  the  Caraccas,  M.  de  Humboldt  found 
A  great  quantity  of  petrified  shells,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  neighbouring  sea.    In  the  plain  of  the  Oronoko,  trees 
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BOOK    are  found  petrified,  and  converted  into  a  very  hard  brec- 

""v^-  cia. 

—" — ~"  Petrified  shells  are  also  found  at  Micuipampa  and  at 
Huancavelica,  1£,000  and  13,200  feet  in  height.  Other  re- 
mains of  a  former  would  are  discovered  at  an  inferior  level 
There  has  been  found  near  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Caropo  de 
Giguante,  at  an  elevation  of  10,220  feet,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  both  of  the  African  kind 
and  of  the  carnivorous  species,  discovered  near  the  Ohio. 
Some  have  also  been  seen  to  the  south  of  Quito,  and  in  Chi- 
li ;  so  that  we  can  now  prove  the  existence  and  the  de- 
struction of  these  gigantic  elephants  from  the  Ohio  to  Pata- 
gonia. 

ciimatei        The  temperature,  determined  as  much  by  the  level  as  by 

Tature!"^*  the  latitude,  here  presents  contrasts  similar  to  those  whidi 
we  have  observed  in  Mexico.  The  inferior  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow  under  the  equator  is  at  the  height  of  14,760  feet; 
this  boundary,  invariable  and  strongly  defined,  must  strSce 
the  most  careless  observer.  The  other  division?  of  climate 
are  still  more  intermingled ;  notwithstanding  which,  they 
may  be  enumerated  with  greater  precision  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

Three  The  three  zones  of  temperature  which  originate  in  Aroe* 

zones* 

rica  from  the  enormous  difference  of  level  between  the 
various  regions,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the 
zones  which  result  from  a  difference  of  latitude.  The 
agreeable,  the  salutary  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are  want- 
ing in  those  regions  that  are  here  distinguished  by  the  de- 
nominations otfrigidf  temperatef  hot  or  torrid.  In  the  frigid 
zone  it  is  not  the  intensity  but  the  continuance  of  the  cold, 
the  absence  of  all  vivid  heat,  the  constant  humidity  of  a  fog- 
gy atmosphere,  that  arrest  the  growth  of  the  great  vegetable 
productions,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate  those  diseases  tiiat 
Hot  zone,  arise  from  checked  perspiration.  The  hot  zone  of  th^e 
places  does  not  experience  excessive  heat;  but  it  is  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat,  together  with  exhalations  from  a  mar- 
shy soil,  and  the  miasmata  of  an  immense  mass  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction,  added  to  the  eflfects  of  an  extreme  hu- 
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mdityf  that  produces  fevers  of  a  more  or  less  destructive  book 
nature,  and  spreads  through  the  whole  animal  and  vege-  i^^xvi. 
table  world  the  agitation  of  an  exuberant  hut  deranged  vital 
principle.  The  temperate  zone,  by  possessing  only  a  mode-  Temperate 
rate  and  copstant  warmtli,  like  tliat  of  a  hot-house,  excludes  ^^"^' 
from  its  limits  both  the  animals  and  vegetables  that  delight 
in  tlie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  produces  its  own 
peculiar  plants,  which  can  neither  grow  above  its  limits, 
nor  descend  below  them.  Its  temperature,  which  does  not 
brace  the  constitution  of  its  constant  inhabitants,  acts  like 
spring  on  the  diseases  of  the  hot  region,  and  Uke  summer  on 
those  of  the  frozen  regions*  Accordingly,  a  mere  journey 
from  tlie  summit  of  the  Andes  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  vice 
versa,  proves  an  important  medical  agent,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  most  astonishing  changes  in  the  human 
body.  But,  living  constantly  in  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  zones,  must  enervate  both  the  miiid  and  the  body  by  its 
monotonous  tranquillity.  The  summer,  the  spring,  and  the 
winter  are  here  seated  on  three  distinct  thrones,  which  they 
never  quit,  and  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  attributes 
of  their  power.* 

Vegetation  presents  a  greater  number  of  gradations,  of 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to   point  out  the  principal. 
From  the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1083  yards, 
we  meet  with  magnificent  palms,  the  MusOf  Heliconia^  the  «^^**^J2^ 
TheophrastOf    the  most  odoriferous  lilies,  the  balsam  of  the  palm 
Tolu,  and  the  cinchona  of  Carony.     The  large-flowered^"*' 
jessamine,  and  the  Datura  arboreat  exhale  at  night  their 
delicious  perfume  round  the  city  of  Lima,  and,  placed  in  the 
bair  of  the  ladies,  acquire  an  additional  charm,  by  heights 
ening  the  graces  of  female  loveliness.     On  the  arid  shores 
of  the  ocean,  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  the 
Mangrove  springs,  with  the  cactus,  and  various  saline  plants^ 
tnd,  amongst  others,  the  8e9uviuin  poriulacastrum.j    A 
^gle  variety  of  the  palm,  the  Ceroxylon  andicoUh  has 

•  Lefebre,  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  ch.  I.    A.  de  Humboldt,  Dcscrip- 
^n  of  the  Equatorial  Regions. 
"^  A.  de  Humboldt,  Description  of  the  Equatorial  RegioiiF. 
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xxxxvi.  heights  of  the  Cordillera,  at  from  5400  to  8700  feet  of  de- 
■""""^■"""  vation. 

Resion  of       Above  the  region  of  the  palm  commences  that  of  the  ar- 
thoM*"     horescent  fern,*  and  of  the  ChinchonOf  or  cinchona.    The 
former  no  longer  grows  at  4800  feet,  while  the  latter  stops 
at  8700.    The  febrifuge  substance,  which  renders  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  so  precious,  is  met  with  in  several  trees  of 
a  different  species,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  lo^  de- 
yation,  even  on  the  sea-shore;  but  as  the  true  cinchona 
does  not  grow  lower  down  than  at  a  height  of  2118  fee^ 
it  has  not  been  able  to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    In  the 
temperate  region  of  the  cinchona  grow  sonae  of  the  lily 
tribe ;  for  example,  the  Cypura  and  the  Sisyrinchium ;  the 
JVdastomOf  with  large  violet-coloured  flowers ;  the  Possum" 
Jbwer  treCf  as  lofty  as  our  northern  oak;  the  7%t6aaMKSf 
the  Fuchsia,  and  Mstrsemeria,  of  singular  beauty.    It  is 
there  that  majestically  arise  •^acrocitftnttm,  the  Lyriantkui, 
and  the  various  CucuUarias.    The  ground  is  covered,  in 
moist  places,  with  mosses  that  are  always  green,  and  some- 
times form  an  under  verdure  of  as  great  beauty  as  those  of 
Scandinavia  or  England.    Tlie  ravines  conceal  the  OunerOf 
DorsteniOf  OxaliSf  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Jrums.    At 
about  10S2  feet  of  elevation  we  meet  with  the  ParUeriOf 
which  marks  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air ;  the  Cf- 
trosmOf  with  odoriferous  leaves,  and  fruit ;  and  numerovs 
species  of  Spnplocos.    Beyond  the  height  of  2392  yards 
the  coldness  of  the  air  renders  the  Mmosas  less  sensitive^ 
and  their  leaves  no  longer  close  on  being  touched.    From 
the  height  of  2668  and  especially  of  3078  yards,  the  Jtea- 
Region  of  na,  DichondrOf  the  Hydrocotylest  Mrteria,  and  JHchemUiOf 
MdSir'*^""  a  very  thick  and  verdant  turC    The  JMufista  climbs 
up  the  loftiest  trees.    The  oaks  do  not  commence  in  the 
equatorial  regions  at  a  lower  elevation  than  1842  yards. 
These  trees  alone  sometimes  present,  under  the  equator, 
the  appearance  of  spring;  for  they  lose  all  their  leaves, 

*  Poljpodium  arboreoiiiy  tpiassuoi  and  borridum  af  Linriv^t.    See  Spec. 
Pknt.  li.  p.  1554^ 
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and   others  sprout  out^  the  young  verdure  of  which  is    bo«k 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Epidendrunh  which   grows  on  ^^c^lxvt. 

their  branches.     In  the  region  of  the  equator,  the  great 

trees,  those  of  which  the  trunk  measures  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  fathoms,  do  not  rise  beyond  the  level  of  2925  yards. 
From  the  level  of  the  valley  of  Quito  the  trees  are  smaller, 
and  their  height  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  the 
same   species  attain  in  the  more  temperate  climates.    At 
3600  yards  almost  the  whole  vegetation  of  trees  entirely 
disappears ;  but  at  this  elevation  the  shrubs  become  so  much 
flie  more  common.    This  is  the  region  of  the  Berberis,  Bu-  Region  of 
tanUh  and  Bamadesia.    These  plants  characterise  the  ve-  ^  ^^  ** 
getation  of  the  plateaus  of  Paste  and  of  Quito,  as  tliat  of 
Santa  Fe  is  distinguished  by  the  Polymnia  and  the  Datura 
arharea*    The  soil  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  calceola- 
rias, the   golden    coloured   corolla  of  which  enamel  the 
verdure  of  the  turf  in  a  beautiful  manner.    Higher  up,  on 
flie  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from  an  elevation  of  5760  to 
6800  feet,  we  find  the  region  of  the  Wintera  and  the  Es- 
eallonia*    The  cold  but  always  humid  climate  of  these 
heights,  called  by  the  natives  Paramost  produces  shrubs,  of  Vegetation 
which  the  trunks,  short  and  stunted,  divide  into  an  infinite  ramot.  ^* 
number  of  branches,  covered  with  coriaceous  leaves  of  a 
shining  verdure.      Some  trees  of  the   orange  cinchona, 
the  Embothrium  and  MelastomOf  with  violet  and  almost 
purple-coloured  flowers,  grow  at  this  elevation.    The  JlU- 
lomo,  the  leaf  of  which,  when  dry,  yields  a  salutary  tea, 
tte  Chrenadian  vnntera,  and  the  Escallania  tubavf  which  ex- 
tends its  branches  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol,  form  wide 
spread  groups. 

A  broad  zone,  from  6000  to  12,600  feet,  presents  us  Region  nf 
with  the  region  of  alpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the^j*^^"^ 
BtmKHiuif  the  Oentians,  and  the  Espdeiia  frailexan,  the 
velvet  leaves  of  which  often  serve  as  a  shelter  to  unfortu- 
iiftt^  Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  these  regions. 
The  turf  is  adorned  with  the  Dwarf  lobeliOf  the  8ida  of 
Rchincha,  the  ranunculus  of  Gusman,  the  gentian  of  Qui- 
^f  besides  many  other  new  species.    At  the  height  of  12,600 
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xxxxvi.  gion  of  which  extends  1800  or  2400  feet  higher.    The  Jara- 
"  .        '  vUf  StipOf  and  many  other  new  species  of  the  Fanicumf 
the^irassefi.  JigrosHSf  JlvcnOf  and  DactyliSf  cover  'tlie  ground.    At  a  dis- 
tance it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gilded  carpet,  and^  by  tiie 
natives  of  the  country,  is  called  PajauaL    Snow  occasional- 
ly falls  in  this  region  of  the  grasses.    At  the  height  of 
15,160  feet,  the  phaenogamous  plants  entirely  disappear. 
From  this  boundary  to  that  of  perpetual  snow  only  the  lich- 
ens cover  the  rocks.     Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  grow 
even  under  eternal  ice. 
CuttiTated      Xhe  cultivated  plants  are  met  with  in  zones  that  are  nei- 
^  '^  '*       ther  so  narrow  nor  so  rigorously  defined.    In  the  region 
of  the  palms  tlic   natives  cultivate  the  banana^  jatropba* 
maize,    and    cocoa*      Europeans    have    introduced     the 
sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant    After  passing  the  level   of 
SlOO  feet,  all  tliese  plants   become   rai'e^  and  only  pros- 
per in  particular  situations.     It  is   thus  that  tlie  sugar- 
cane grows  even  at  the  height  of  7500  feet.     Cofiee  and 
cotton  extend  across  both  of  these  regions.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  commences  at  3000  feetj  bat  its  growth  is 
not  completely  established  lower  than  1500  feet  above  this 
•line;    Barley  is  the  most  vigorous,  from  a  height  of  4800 
to  6000  feet    One  year  with  another  it  produces  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  grainlft  for  one.    Above  5400  feet  tbe  fruit 
of  the  banana  does  not  easily  ripen ;  but  the  plant  is  still 
met  with,  although  in  a  feeble  condition,  2400  feet  higher. 
The  region  comprehended  between  4920  and  5160  feet  is 
also  the  one  which  principally  abounds  with  the  cocoa,  or 
Brythroxylum  Peruvianum^  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed 
with  quicklime,  support  the  Peruvian  Indiafi  in  his  longest 
Journeys  through  the  Cordillera.    It  is  at  the  elevation  of 
6000   and   9000  feet  that  the   Chenopodium  fuinoa,  and 
the  various  grains  of  Europe  are  principally  cultivated^  t 
circumstance  which  is  greatly  favoured   by  the  extensive 
plateaus  that  exist  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the 
of  which  being  smooth,  and  requiring  little  labour« 
bl^  tbe  bottom  of  ancient  iakea.    At  the  height  of  9600 
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or  10,200  feet,  frogt  and  hail  often  destroy  the  crops  ^ 

wheat*    Indian  com  is  scarcely  any  longer  cultivated  above  J»3tMVK 

the  elevation  of  7200  feet;  1000  feet  higher  and  the  potato 

is  produced ;  hut  it  ceases  at  12,600  fedt.    At  ahout  lOsfiOO 

feet  barley  no  longer  grows,  and  rye  only  is  sovrn,  although 

even  this  grain  suffers  from  a  want  of  heat.    Above  1 1,040 

feet  all  culture  and  gardening  cease;  and  man  dwells  inr  the 

midst  of  numerous  flocks  of  lamas,  sheep,  and  oxen,  whkhit 

wandering  from  each  other,  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  reg^ 

of  perpetual  snow. 

To  complete  this  physical  description  of  South  Ame'*AnimU 
rica  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  aninMil»  ^*°<^<^<°* 
tluit  live  at  different  heights  in  tlie  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des, or  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  From  the  level  ^f 
the  sea  to  3012  feet,  in  the  region  of  the  palm  tree  and  th<f 
scitaminese,  we  meet  with  the  sloth,  which  lives  on  the  Ce^ 
arofia  peltata;  the  boa,  and  the  crocodile,  who  sleep  or 
drag  along  their  frightful  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotwcat" 
pu$  and  the  Anacardium  earacUu  It  is  there  that  the 
Carta  capyhara  hides  himself  in  the  marshes  that  are  C9^ 
vered  with  the  Udiconia  and  the  BambasOf  to  conceal  him* 
sdf  from  the  pursuit  of  the  carnivorous  animals;  TM  Animals  of 
IVmayra,  the  Crax,  and  the  FofqwU  perched  on  tb0^j|f/^^^ 
Carjioear  and  Leq/tkiSf  mingle  the  brilliance  of  their  pki-  m. 
mage  with  that  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  there  thai 
we  see  the  glittering  of  the  Elater  noctilucus,  which  feeds 
en  the  sugar-cane;  and  there,  too,  the  Cureulio  pahnarum 
Hves  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoa  tree*  The  forests  of  these 
burning  regions  resound  with  the  bowlings  of  the  alouatea 
and  other  sapajou  or  marmoset  monkies.  The  Faguarp 
the  Pdi$  concoioTf  and  the  black  tiger  of  the  Orinokoi 
still  more  sanguinary  than  the  yaguar,  there  relentlessly 
chaM  the  Kttle  stag,  {Cervus  Mexicannsij  the  CaviOf  and 
the  ant-eaters,  whose  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  their 
sternum*  The  air  of  these  lower  regions,  especially  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  swarms  with  those 
countless  myriads  of  the  marinfuin  or  mosquito,  a  fly 
vhich  renders  a  large  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe 
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BOOK  almost  uninhabitable.  To  the  mosquito  is  added  the  Oe^ 
l^xxxTi.  ^1*^^  humanuSf  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  tiic 
human  body,  and  occasions  painful  swellings;  the  •tfcori, 
which  furrow  the  skin ;  venomous  spiders,  and  ants  and 
termites,  whose  formidable  industry  destroys  the  labourB 
-  and  the  books  of  the  inhabitants.  Still  higher,  from  d07S 
to  6156  feet,  in  the  regions  of  the  aborescent  ferns,  we 
seldom  meet  with  the  Fuguar,  boa,  crocodile,  lamentin,  or 
Anlixuaf  of  monkey;  but  the  tapir,  the  8u8  tajassu,  and  the  Fciti 
{^""^^.pardo/M.  Man,  the  monkey,  and  the  dog,  are  there  in- 
taint.  commoded  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  the  Pulex  pt' 
netrans,  which  is  less  abundant  on  the  plains.  From  i 
height  of  from  6150  to  9334  feet,  in  the  higher  re- 
gion of  the  cinchona,  we  no  longer  meet  with  the  moii* 
key  or  Mexican  stag ;  but  we  now  find  the  tiger  cat,  the 
bear,  and  the  great  stag  of  the  Andes.  Fleas  abound  in 
the  Andes  at  this  height  which  is  that  of  the  Peak  of  Ci- 
nigou.  From  an  elevation  of  9330  to  12,300  feet,  is  found 
a  small  species  of  lion,  which,  in  the  Quichoa  language,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fouma  ;  the  lesser  bear,  with  a 
white  forehead;  and  some  of  the  weasel  tribe.  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  often  seen  with  astonishment  the  Cclibri  or 
bumming  bird  at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffik 
Aj^;^«^The  region  of  the  grasses,  from  12,300  to  15,400  fectot 
Mat.  *  elevation,  is  inhabited  by  crowds  of  lama,  Gfiianaoo,  and  JUr 
paeOf  in  Peru,  and  Chili-hueque  in  Chili.  These  qaadni* 
peds,  which  here  represent  the  genus  camel  of  the  ancient 
continent,  have  not  extended  themselves  either  to  Brazil 
or  Mexico,  because,  during  their  journey,  they  must  ne* 
cessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were  too  hot 
for  them  to  exist  in.  The  Lama  is  only  met  witii  in  the 
domestic  state;  because  those  that  are  found  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  Chimborazo,  became  wild  at  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  Lican  by  the  Inca  Tupayupangi.  l%e 
lama  prefers  those  places  in  particular  where  snow  occa- 
sionally falls.  Notwithstanding  the  persecution  which  it  has 
experienced,  flocks  of  300  or  400  in  number  are  still  to  be 
■een,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Pasco,  at  the  sources  of 
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flid  river  Amazon^  and  in  those  of  Guailas  and  Caxatambo,    book 
near  Gorgor.    This  animal  likewise  abounds  near  Huan-  i-xxxvi. 
caTelica,  in  the  environs  of  Cusco,  and  in  Ihe  province  of 
Cochabambay  near  the  valley   of   Rio-Cocatages.     Thej 
are  seen  in  all  directions  where  the  summit  of  the  Andes 
rises  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.    The  infe- 
rior limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  the  higher  boundary,  as  it 
were,  of  organised  beings;  some  of  the  lichens  even  grow 
under  the  snow  itself;  but  the  condor,  {Vultur  gryphuSf)  The  con- 
is  the  only  animal  which  inhabits  these  vast  solitudes.    M.  °^* 
Humboldt  has  seen  them  sailing  through  the  air  at  the 
immense  height  of  21,100  feet    Some  sphinxes  and  flies 
have  been  observed  at  the  height  of  19»180  feet,  and  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into  these 
regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air.* 

To  this  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  might  be  joined  a  sketch 
of  the  purely  geographical  limits  which  certain  animals  ne- 
ver pass.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  MpacOf 
lamOf  and  Ghiafwuo  follow  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes 
from  Chili  to  the  9"*  of  north  latitude,  and  that  none  should 
afterwards  be  observed  from  this  point  to  the  north,  either 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  or  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grena- 
da. The  writers  of  the  country  attribute  tliis  fact  to  the 
herb  Ichos,  whidi  these  animals  prefer  to  every  other  kind 
of  food,  but  which  they  do  not  meet  with  beyond  the  above 
Hmits.  The  ostrich  of  Buenos  Ayres  presents  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon.  This  great  bird  is  not  found  on  the 
▼ist  plains  of  the  Parexis,  where,  nevertheless,  the  vegeta- 
tion appears  to  resemble  that  of  the  Pampas.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  saline  plants  may  not  exist  there.  Other  dif- 
terenc^  will  be  afterwards  indicated,  in  tiie  particular  de- 
icriptions. 

*  A.  d«  Hsmboldt,  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Regions. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

FarHadar  Description  of  Caraccast  JVeic;  OrenadOf  and 

(fuito. 

BOOK        Thb  first  Spaniirds  who  visited  the  coast  extending  frea 

LXZXYii.  Oronoko  to  the  isthmus,  were  in  the  habit  of  designatiag  tt 

— ^  under  the  general  name  of  Terra  Firmcu*    Their  kiBg» 

^^m^a*.  Ferdinand,  gave  to  the  western  part  the  appellatioii  rf 

tioot.        Castile  (POnf    This  latter  denomination,  however,  feH  inttf 

disuse,  and,  in  propoi-tion  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 

discovered,    the    former  must    have   appeared    tmpropei^ 

Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  it  still  continues  to  to 

employed,  hut  it  is  confined  to  a  small  government,  cooH 

prehending  the  provinces  of  Veraguas,  Panama,  and  Da* 

rien;  a  government  which  seems  by  no  means  to  com* 

pletely  correspond  with  the  extent  of  Castile  d'On^    A 

perseverance  in  error  has  led  geographical  writM*s  still  Id 

retain  Terra  Firma  within  the  boundary  of  its  original  es* 

tent,  and  to  comprehend  in  this  imaginary  division  the 

Captain-generalship  of  Caraccas,  or   VenexudOf  of  which 

*  Ovieda,  UistorU  de  las  Indias,  p*  9, 10,  &^»\  in  Barcia, Historiadores^  t.L 
t  Idem,  c.  !!•  p.  22,  Goniara,  c.  LXV.  p.  58, 
%  Alcedo,  Dictionary,  at  the  word  Terra  Firma. 
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Spanish  Gaiana  forms  a  part,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Ore-    book 
nada,  which  at  present  includes  the  kingdom  of  ^ito.{a)      I'Xxxvn. 

Cape  La  VelOf  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  run  fipom  77""^ 
this  promontory  to  join  the  Andes,  mark  the  limits  between  ^^"^'^^ 
New  Grenada  and  Oaraccas.  This  latter  general  govern- 
ment  contains  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas  ;  Ma^ 
romtAo,  comprehending  the  districts  of  Merida  and  Truxil- 
1o;  Varvfui^^  Spanish  ChnanOf  and  Cumanaf  or  JWic;  Anda* 
tota,  containing  the  district  of  Barcelona.  The  island  of 
6t  Margarita  is  a  smkll  military  government  depending 
on  Cumana*  The  first  conquerors  of  this  country  having 
observed  Indian  villages,  built  on  piles,  in  the  islands  of  the 
lake  Maracaibo,  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Ye- 
itezuehu  Long  the  deplorable  theatre  of  a  horrible  civil  war^ 
Caraccas  has  undergone  so  many  political  changes,  that  its 
topographical  description,  even  derived  from  the  most  re- 
cent works,  is  accompanied  with  great  uncertainty.^ 

The  cham   of  mountains  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  Descriptioo 
compose  the  basin  of  the  Oronoko,  having  little  elevation^  ca^*'**" 
almost  every  where  admits  of  being  cultivated.    Accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  level,  they  enjoy,  in  some  places, 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  perpetual  spring,  while  in  others, 
the  influence  of  latitude  is  completely  felt     Winter  and  cunuito. 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season,  com- 
pletely divide  the  year.    The  former  commences  in  Novem- 
ber, and   finishes  in  April.     During  the  six  remaining 
months  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  sometimes  even  rare. 
Storms  are  much  less  felt  since  the  year  1792  than  before 
ftat  period,  but  eartiiquakes  have  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages.   Some  gold  mines  have  been  discovered,  but,  in  Produc* 
consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  they  have  been  **®'^* 

(d)  [f^encMueia  and  ^ew  OrenadOy  inclifdiDg  Qut/*,  now  fonn  the  republic  of 
C^Mi^ia.— Am.  Ed.] 

*  Netther  Caraccas,  New  Grenada,  Mexico,  Chili,  nor  Buenos  Ajrres,  Itave 
made  the  least  attempt  to  extend  or  alter  their  boundaries.  The  controvertad 
limits  of  Texas  and  Baoda  Oriental,  originate  in  the  bad  faith  of  Old  Spain, 
and  the  encroachments  of  Portugal,  two  old  governments.  The  boundaries  af 
the  liberated  provinces  stand  the  same  as  bofore  the  revolution.— *Edit. 
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BOOK  abandoned.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Phiiipe,  tlwjr 
Lxxxvii.  iii^yQ  discovered  a  copper  mine  which  supplies  the  wtnti 
^J~  of  the  country,  and  even  affords  metal  of  excellent  qualitj 
for  exportation.  The  fishing  for  pearls  along  the  coas^ 
once  of  importance^  is  now  abandoned.  The  north  cotit 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela  produces  a  very  great  deal  of 
fine  salt.  Mineral  and  hot  springs^  although  very  abimd- 
P«rMtf.  ant,  are  little  frequented.  The  forests  that  cover  tte 
mountains  of  Caraccas,  would,  for  ages  to  come,  supply  tte 
most  extensive  wood-yards,  but  the  nature  of  the  surboe 
renders  it  too  difficult  an  operation  to  remove  the  trees,  of 
which,  at  present,  navigation,  possessing  little  activity,  does 
not  stand  in  need.  The  forests  also  produce  a  ^at  varietj 
of  woods,  admirably  adapted  for  dying  and  cabinet- worL 
Medicinal  drugs,  such  as  sarsaparilla  and  cinchona  are  also 
^^^""^^  collected.  The  lake  of  Maracaibo  furnishes  mineral  pitch, 
*or  pisasphaltcs,  which,  mixed  with  suet,  is  used  for  ca- 
reening,  or  caulking  the  bottom  of  ships.  The  bitomi- 
nous  vapours  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  fn- 
quently  take  fire  spontaneously,  especially  during  the  great 
heats.  The  banks  of.  this  lake  are  so  barren,  and  so  on* 
healthy,  that  the  Indians,  instead  of  fixing  their  habita- 
tions there  prefer  living  on  the  lake  itself.  The  Spaniardi 
found  many  villages  constructed  there,  without  order,  it 
is  true,  or  uniformity,  but  built  on  solid  piles.  This  lake, 
which  is  seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  broad,  com- 
municates with  the  sea,  but  its  water  is  constantly  firesh. 
Its  navigation  is  easy,  even  for  vessels  of  a  large  size. 
The  tide  is  more  strongly  felt  in  it  than  on  the  adjacent 
The^llJ^ke  of  coasts.  The  lake  of  Valencia,  which  was  called  by  the 
Indians  TacarigoOf  presents  a  far  more  attractive  scene. 
Adorned  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  banks  enjoy  an 
agreeable  temperature.  Thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  long^ 
and  one  in  breadth,  it  receives  the  water  of  about  twenty 
rivers,  and  yet  has  no  outlet  itself,  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  six  leagues  of  country  covered  witli  rugged 
mountains.  The  provinces  of  Caraccas  are  very  rich  in 
rivers,  which  afford  great  facility  for  irrigation.    Thooi 
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that  meaoder  in  the  mountainous  chain  empty  themselves  book 
into  the  sea^  and  run  from  south  to  north,  while  those  that^^^^^"* 
take  their  rise  on  the  southern  aspect  of  the  mountain  flow 
along  the  whole  plain^  and  fall  into  the  Oronoko.  The 
former^  in  general,  are  sufficiently  emhanked  by  nature^ 
and  have  such  a  declivity  as  to  secure  them  from  often 
overflowing;  or,  when  these  inundations  do  take  place^ 
prevent  them  from  their  being  eitlier  long  or  prejudicial* 
The  latter,  however,  having  shallower  beds,  and  gliding 
through  a  more  uniform  surface  of  country,  intermingle 
their  waters  together  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  they  rather  resemble  a  sea,  than  rivers  that 
have  overflowed  their  banks.  The  tide,  which  is  very  little 
fdt  along  the  whole  north  coast,  from  Cape  La  Vela,  to 
Cape  Paria,  becomes  very  strong  from  this  latter  cape  to 
Butch  Guiana*  A  great  inconvenience,  common  to  all 
tte  ports  of  the  provinces  of  Caraccas,  arises  from  its  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  conflict  of  the  tides,  and  to 
boisterous  waves,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  occa- 
sioned by  the  wind,  but  which  are  not  therefore  the  less 
inconvenient,  nor  the  less  dangerous. 

The  northern  valleys  are  the  most  productive  parts  of  ^"^^^^^ 
fiiis  province,  because  it  is  there  that  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  more  equally  combined  than  elsewhere.  The  southern 
plains,  too  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  produce 
pasture  only,  in  which  they  rear  cattle,  mules,  and .  horses. 
Cultivation  ought  ^o  be  very  flourishing  in  these  provinces, 
where  there  are  no  mines;  but  its  progress  is  retarded 
from  indolence  and  want  of  information.  The  cocoa  which 
they  produce,  is  next  to  that  of  Sonocusco  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  the  most  esteemed  in  commerce ;  it  is  ex-* 
P^ed  principally  from  Mexico.  The  plantations  of  cocoa  Cocm,  kc\ 
not  trees  are  all  of  them  found  to  the  north  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  coasts  the  sea.  In  the  interior,  indi- 
go [which  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  has  only  been  culti- 
^Ated  since  1774.  It  was  at  the  same  epoch  that  they 
commenced  the  culture  of  cotton.  In  1734,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  rear  the  cofibe  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  trade; 
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BOOK    baty  up  to  tbe  present  daj,  these  neglected  plantafiou 
hxtxviu  iij^yg  afforded  very  moderate  crops.    The  sugars  can  oily 
'~"""""  yet  be  classed  in  the  second  rank ;  nevertheless,  they  an 
made  in  considerable  quantity.    AH  ihefr  produce,  hov- 
ever,  is  consumed  in  the  country ;  for  the  Spaniards  aie 
passionately  fond  of  confectionary,  and  of  every  kind  of 
Ceamierce.  food  that  admits  of  sugar.    Tobacco  is  exceNent,  bat  flie 
laws  interfere  with  its  cultivation.    The  commerce  of  ttt 
Ckuraccas  has  undergone  the  same  changes  as  that  of  the 
olber  colonies  of  Spun.     Smuggling,  which  was  canM 
on  by  the  Dutch,  who  wwe  settled  tn  the  bland  of  Cari- 
na, induced  the  Spanish  government  to  establish  in  17fl8, 
the  company  of  Guipuscoa,  which  had  the  privily  of 
sending  ships  to  Caraccas,  and  engaged  to  mftke  vessdi 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  Ahb  contrabtni 
trade.     After  various    modifications,  this  company  vii 
finally  suppressed  in  1 778,  and  liberty  was  restored  ^  cob- 
merce.    The  exportations  of  Caraccas  am  estimated  al 
from  L.1,041,666,  to  L.  1,650,000  Sterling,  including  the 
Contraband  trade,  which  is  encouraged  by  many  portSii* 
Principal       The  Capital  of  the  government  is  Garaecasp  the  reet* 
^^^°**      .  dence  of  tiie  governor-general,  ttie  audience,  intendeacyy 
consulate,  and  Archbishop  of  Venezuela.    Before  the  hut 
earthquake,  it  contained  4£,000  inhabitaBts.    Built  in  i 
valley,  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  watered  by  four  snttll 
rivers,  it  possessed,  nevertheless,  very  regular  streets,  ud 
handsome  houses.    The  temperature  of  .this  town  does  Bet 
at  all  correspond  with  its  latitude  f  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
almost  one  perpetual  spring.    It  owes  this  advantage  ^ 
its  elevation,  which  amounts  to  9000  feet  above  tiie  levd 
of  the  sea.    La  Ouayra,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  ii 
the  port  of  Caraccas.    The  sea  here  is  fully  as  boisterM 
as  the  air  is  hot  and  unhealthy.    We  must  not  omit  t» 
take  notice  of  Porto  Cavdlo,  a  town  of  some  trade,  mtui' 
ed  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  middle  of  marshes,  which  render 

*  Danzion  Lavaywe,  Voyage  to  Veoeauela,  II.  p.  461.  Humboldt,  Htv 
Spain,  IV.  p.  472.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  gives  tbif  amount  excltmt  of 
contraband.  . 


the  air  unheolthj.  Valencia  is  a  flourishing  citjr,  situated  book 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain^  hdf  a  league  I'XXxvii. 
irom  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Caro,  the  ancient  capital^ 
is  built  near  the  sea^  on  an  arid  and  sandy  plain.  Cimana 
a  town  of  289OOO  inhabitants,  and  the  centre  of  a  separata 
goTemment,  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  sandy  flat  shores 
where  the  air  is  healthy,  although  burning  hot ;  but  tho 
inhabitants  are  deterred  from  raising  any  extensive  edifices, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  Mw  Bat" 
tdoma  is  a  dirty  town,  in  the  middle  of  an  uncultivated 
country;  but  the  soil  is  excellent.  We  must  also  notico 
JbroceSbo^  the  seat  of  government,  built  on  a  sandy  terri- 
tory, on  the  left  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  six 
leagues  from  the  sea.  The  air  is  excessively  hot ;  yet,  a 
residence  there  is.  by  no  means  unhealthy.  Its  inhabitants^ 
in  general,  are  good  sailors  and  soldiers ;  those  who  do  not 
pursue  a  seafaring  life,  employ  themselves  in  rearing  cattle, 
with  which  their  country  is  covered.  Their  country  houses 
are  at  Qibraltar^  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  lake.^  At  tho 
upper  end  of  this  lake  is  situated  Meridaf  a  small  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  exceedingly  active  and  industrious, 
possess  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  territory  of 
the  whole  province.  TruxiUo  was  once  a  magnificent  town, 
but  was  ravaged  by  the  Buccaneers.  Varinas  is  the  chief 
place  of  a  government,  which,  in  1787,  was  detached  from 
that  of  Maracaibo.  The  best  tobacco  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  cultivated  here. 

Tho  island  of  JUdrgaritOf  containing  the  town  of  Ascti^  Th«  isUsd 
won,  and  the  harbour  of  Fampatar,  is  dry,  but  healthy,  jftaf*'**" 
Instead  of  pearls,  however,  from  the  fisliery  of  which  it 
originally  derived  its  name,  its  waters  now  furnish  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish. 

Before  the  last  revolutions,  the  population  of  the  go-  Popnlatioa. 
vemment  of  Caraccas  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  of 
individuals,  of  which  200,000  were  Spaniards,  450,000 
free  people  of  colour,  60,000   slaves,    and  280,000  In- 

•  History  of  the  Buccanefrs,  I.  p.  278. 
VOJL.  v.  25 
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iMMHK    dians.    A  rerj  haughty  nobility  took  iti  rise  among  fk 
Lxxxvii.  Spunisli  population ;  but  this  nobtesse  was  itsrff  dirided 
.        into  two  portions,  of  which  one  part  boasted  of  a  purer 
descent  than  the  other.    Almost  all  the  Spaniards  here  are 
Creoles.    The  principal  part  of  those  Spaniards  who  quit 
•their  natire    country,   iin|>elled   by  the  national  passisn 
for  minittg,  proceed  to  Mexico  or  Peru.    They  disdain  the 
•provinces  of  Caraccas,  for  to  those  who  are  only  anxioss  to 
discover  goM  in  the  earth,  this  country  has  no  attraction 
to  offer,  but  the  slow,  periodical,  and  varied  productiMS 
of  a  soil  which  demands  both  labour  and  patience.    Tkse 
Creoles  esteem  no  country  more  highly  than  their  own,  tad 
recognise  with  reluctance  their  original  descent  from  M 
Spain.    Strangers  experience  so  many  difficulties  in  paaaiiig 
•to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and,  when  established  there,  eo- 
counter  so  many  disagreeable  circumstances,  that  they  are 
French     .f^p  fi-om  numerous.    Nevertlieless,  the  promontory  of  Paria 
has  become  the  asylum  of  a  small  colony  of  French  rad 
Irish,  who  lead  a  patriai*chal  life,  under  the  shade  of  their 
cocoa-nut  trees.*    The  people  of  colour  ardently  long  for 
independence;  and,  when  warranted  by  tlie  law  of  retalia- 
tion, have  wreaked  the  most  frightful  vengeance  on  ^ 
vriiites.    The  ZamboSf  or  descendants  of  Indians  and  w- 
groes,  the  most  barbarous  and  immoral  of  all  the  people  of 
colour,  about  half  a  century  since,  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  town  of  Mrgwif]  from  which,  by  thor 
incessant  troublesomeness,  tliey  have  successively  driven 
away  all  the  whites. 
Aimj.  The  armed  force  consisted  of  6558  troops,  comprisiig 

artillery  and  militia.    The  total  amount  of  taxes  came  to 
Revenue,   nearly  250,000  pounds  Bteriing.    This  sum,  however,  was 

rarely  sufficient  to  defray  the  exfienses. 
S*^^**-'^     We  have  reserved  till  now  the  description  of  that  part  of 
«uiana.     Oniana  which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  depends  on  the 
Caraccas.  This  tract  of  country  has  an  extent  of  more  than 

•  Danxion  Lavaysse,  Voyage  II,  137 — 313. 

t  See  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative ;  Euglish  Translatiop,  IV.  133. 
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'ifOO  lea^oes  tn  lengfh,  from  the  mdaths  of  the  'Ordnoko  to    book 
■flie  ronflnes  of  &fa2il.    Its  breadth  in  many  places  is  fill-  i^xxviT. 
Ij  150  teagirt!9.    The  ^pirlation  is  very  thinly  scattered  — — 
W^  this  immense  siirface;    20,000  of  the  Indians   are 
Ittider  'the  gov^mui^nt  of  missionaries.    This  province  is 
divided  into  higher  atid  lower  Oronolio.    The  governor 
and  billhbp  teside  at  San  ^home  de  PJngosturaf  a  town 
Wit  in  15*86,  (m  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  fifty  leagues 
from  its  mouth ;  but  sih^e  that  time  it  has  been  removed 
to  a  Instance  of  'ninety  leagues  from  the  sea.    The  streets 
*wt  straight  und  paved.    Dm*ing  the  great  heats  the  inha* 
liitkikts  stidep  on  the  temaces  of  thetr  houses,  without,  how- 
%te>,  the  dew  liroving  iVfjurious  either  to  their  health  or 
'si^ht.     Th6  old  towti  6f  San  Thome  is  excessively  un- 
"hl^thy.*    The  land  tn  Guiatia,  particularly  adapted  to  produc- 
ttkt  cuftiVotion  of  tobacco,  presents  only  a  small  number  of  ^*^°'* 
m  constructed  tibudes,  where  the  "proprietors  manufacture 
i  fittle*c6tl6h  and  sugar,  and  the  provisions  of  the  coun- 
try,   ^ey  ex|>ort  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.    This 
l^fifice,  destined  to  tiecome  of  great  Importance  by  its 
feHitity,  as  well  as  its  position.  Will  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
it  to  the    Oronoko.      XVe    have    already  described    the 
course  of  this  river,  whose  tributary  streams,  more  than  importance 
sob  in  number,  arc  so  many  canals  which  will  bring  to  or^Ko. 
Goiaha  all  the  riches  that  the  interior  can  produce.    Its 
tointounication  with  the  river  Amazon,  by  means  of  se- 
VeHl  Hiivigable  hi^anches,  along  which,  M.  de  Humboldt 
lilmkeff  h£is  proceeded,  adds  to  the  advantages  which  it 
tiiay  procure  for  Guiana,  by  ikcilitatiti^  its  Ammercial  re- 
lations with  Brazil,  and  the  interior  of  the  new  continent. 
The  English,  always  influenced  by  an  enlightened  acti- 
vity, are  awat^  of   the    importance  of   this   river,  and 
have  established  inilitary  posts  in  some  of  the  islands  at 
its  mouth,  fi^m  which  they  protect  the  cutting  of  dye- 
woods,  and  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  OuaraMs  In- 

•  lJeM<Mid*8  Tr*«li9*  6n  the  YclIoW  FeVer,  'p.  141.    To  the  new  toWA,  wh^r« 
he  resided  six  months,  he  gives  the  shorter  name  of  Angostura. 
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BOOK    dians,  a  peaceral  tribCf  who,  from  their  wooded  marshes, 
J.XXXVII.  jjj^^Q  g^^  ^j^g  Spanish  power  at  defiance.     Another  inde- 

"**■""■""  pendent  and  warlike  nation,  that  of  the  JirouakaSf  occapf 
the  sea  coast  to  the  soath  of  the  Oronoko :  they  received 
arms  and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  former  Dutch  colonies 
of  Essequibo  and  D.emerara,  which  are  at  present  subject 
to  the  English.  Thus,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spaniardfl^ 
or  their  late  colonists,  is  any  thing  hut  firmly  established, 
upon  the  mouth  of  this  important  river. 
Fbenomen-  In  the  Upper  part  of  the  region  of  this  river,  betweSD 
brack  wft-  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  fourth  north  parallels,  nature  has  several 
ter»«  times  displayed  the  singular  phenomenon,  which  has  beeA 
named  black  waters.  The  water  of  the  AtabacOf  Temif 
Tuamiflif  and  Gfuatnia,  is  of  a  coffee  colour.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  woods  of  the  palm  tree,  their  colour  becomes 
of  a  deep  black,  but,  in  transparent  vessels,  it  becomes  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour;  the  image  of  the  southern  con- 
stellations is  reflected  in  it  with  singular  brilliancy.  Tlie 
absence  of  crocodiles,  and  of  fish,  a  greater  degree  of  cool- 
ness, a  smaller  number  of  musquitoes,  and  a  healthier  auv 
distinguish  the  region  of  black  rivers.  They,  probably^ 
derive  their  colour  from  a  solution  of  carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, resulting  from  the  multitudes  of  plants  that  cover 
TiM  Umsot  ^^^  ^^^^  through  which  they  flo w.^  Spanish  Guiana  com- 
prehends a  part  of  those  arid  deserts,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Llanos,f  of  which  the  remainder  belongs  to 
the  province  of  San  Juan  d^Uanos,  and  form  a  part  <rf 
New  Grenada.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  from  it  tbe 
description  of  them,  for  which  we  are  almost  exdnsively 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 

After  quitting  the  humid  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  and  tbe 
valleys  of  Caraccas,  places  where  nature  has  been  prodi- 
gal of  organic  life ;  the  traveller,  siruck  with  astonishmenV 
enters  at  once  upon  a  desert  completely  destitute  of  veg^a- 
tion ;  not  a  hill,  not  a  rock  rises  in  the  midst  of  this  immense 
waste.  Over  an  extent  of  more  than  two  thousand  square 
leagues,  tlie  burning  soil  nowhere  varies  more  than  a  few 

*  A.  de  HiniboUlt,  Delineation  •(  Nature,  IT.  192.        t  Prenvanc*  hiafOi, 
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inches  in  its  level.     The  sand,  like   a  vast  sea,  presents    book 
curious  phenomena  of  refraction  and  mirage.    Travellers  iJ^^ncvii. 
are  directed  in  their  journies  by  the  course  of  the  stars,  or  — ~ 
by  some  scattered  trunks  of  Mauritia  palm*  and  of  Emboth- 
rium,  vhich  are  here  descried  at  great  distances.    The  earth 
only  here  and  there   exposes   horizontal  shattered  strain, 
which  often  cover  a  space  of  two  hundred  square  miles^ 
and  are  sensibly  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face.   Twice  every  year,  the  appearance  of  these  plains 
becomes  totally  changed.    At  one  time,  they  are  as  bare  as 
the  sands  of  Lybia^  at  another,  they  are  covered  with  a 
verdant  turf,  like  the   elevated   Steppes  of  middle  Asia. 
On  the    arrival  of  the  first  colonists,  they  were  found 
almost    uninhabited.      To    facilitate    communication   be- 
tween the  coast  and  Guiana,  some  establishments  have  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and,  in  the  still  more 
remote  regions  of  this  immense  country,  they  have  begun  to 
rear  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent^ 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed  during  the  dry  season,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rains, 
which  is  followed  by  inundations.    To  the  south,  the  plain 
is  surrounded  by  a  savage  and  frightful  solitude;  forests 
of  an  impenetrable  thickness  cover  the   humid  country, 
situated  between  the  Oronoko  and  the  Amazon.    Immense 
masses  of  granite  contract  the  beds  of  the  rivers.     The 
mountains  and  forests  incessantly  resound  with  the  deafen- 
ing noise  of  cataracts,  the  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  and 
the  hollow  howling  of  the  bearded  monkey,  which  prog- 
nosticates rain.    The   alligator,   stretching   himself  on  a 
sand-bank,  and  the  boa,  concealing  in  the  mud  his  enor- 
mous coils,  anxiously  await  their  prey,  or  repose  themselves 
after  carnage. 

In  the  forests,  and  on  the  plains,  live  nations  of  different  IikHcbiiio 
Kwes,  and  of  various  degrees  of  civilization.    Some  of  them,  *"*^'* 
separated  from  each  other  by  language,  are  a  wandering 
P^ple,  completely  strangers  to   agriculture,  who  live  on 
^^9  (am,  and  earth ;  and  are,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts 

*  Ji^riHa  flwt(09y  L.  SufipJ.  p.  454. 
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BOOK    of  the  human  speciefl.    Of  this  description,  are  tbe  Olto- 
Lxxxvii.  nm^^  and  the  Yaruras.    The  earth  which  is  eaten  by  tbe 
"~       Ottomacs  is  fat  and  unctuous;  a  genuine  potter's  cljiy,*  of  a. 
macs,  earth  greyish  yellow  tint,  owing  to  tbe  presence  of  a  little  oxyd  of 
eaters.       jj^n^  ^hey  select  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  procure  it, 
frpm  particular  beds  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Oroookp  a^d  tbe 
Meta.    They  distinguish  by  the  taste  one  spe.cie8.  of  tbe, 
earth  from  another;  for  it  is  not  every  kij^d  of  clay  that, 
proves  eqiiall)^  agreeable  to  tlieir  palate.    They  knead  thi3. 
earth  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter^  anil  roast 
them  before  a.slow  fire,  until  their  surface  begins  to  tarn  red* 
When  they  are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these,  bajist.  they 
wet  it  again*    This  savage  and  .ferocious  people  live  oafish,^ 
lizards,  and  fern  roots  when  they  are  to  be  procured.;  but. 
they  are  so  particularly  fond  of  clay,  that  tliey  every  day 
eat  a  little  after  their  food,  during  the  very  season,  when 
they  have  other  aliments  at  their  disposaUt    The  n^ission- 
aries,  who,  among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Oronoko^ 
TheBetoys  have  Converted  the  Betays  and  the  J^aypureg^,  have  obsened 
pures?*'^"  in  tj^pir  language  as  well  as  in  that  of  thq  Tariira^,, a  regular 
an^.  even  very  artificial  syntax*    The  Achag^ws  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Mayppre.^    To  the  easU  the  mission  of  Esroe- 
The  Guai-  ralda  is  the  most  romot^e  station*    The  Ouaica$  Indians,  a 
****         vei*y  wliite,  very  diminutive,  almost  pigpiy*  but  exceedingly 
warlike  race  of  people,  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  of 
The  Guft-  Passimoni.    The  OuqjaribeSf  a  deep  copper-coloured,,  and 
jaribeg.      extremely  ferocious  tribe^  even  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  pre- 
vent travellers  from  penetrating  to  the  sources  of  the  Oro-t 
nokp.    Mosquitoes,  and  a  thousand  other  stinging  and  ve- 
nomous insects,  swarm  amidst  these  lonely  forests.    The 
rivers  are  filled  with  crocodiles,  and  with  tbe  little  fish, 
named  caribes,  the  ferocity  of  which  is  equally  to  be  dread* 
ed*    Other  tribes  on,  the  eastern  side,  such  as  the  JUaqviri'' 
tans  and  Jdahos,  have  fixed  habitations,  and  live  on  the  fruits 

*  Containing  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  40  of  alumina,  4  of  tnagnetiaj  I  of  iron ; 
exclusive  of  water.    Vauquelia.  Bull.  PhiU  No.  XX VJ. 

t  Deli»«atioii  of  Nature^  1. 191—197. 

%  HtmBf  Catalogo  della  lioguei  p.  51,  53. 
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iriiicb  iiiqF  (^ultivftte ;  Aey  possess  intelligence^  and  more  8o«  book 
cinMe  nuinners.  The  prevailing  nation  aloog  tiie  coast,  from  i^^xxvii. 
Snriaain  to  Cape  la  Vela,  was  formerly  that  of  tlie  Carib- 
eans.  or  Caribs,  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Europeans. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  wliether  this  race  originally  came 
fronr  the  Antilles,  or  has  extended  itself  thither.  Of  all 
tiie  Inilian  nationst  the  Caribeans  are. most  distinguished 
by  tb#ir  activity  and  courage;  they  inhabit  villages  go- 
Temsd  by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the  Europeans  deno- 
minate captain.  When  tiiey  proceed  to  battle,  they  assem- 
ble at  the  soand  of  the  conch,  or  sea  shell.  Next  to  tiie 
Patagonians,  the  Caribeans  are,  perhaps,  the  most  robust 
nation,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  according  to  ancient 
tpaveilers,  they  are  said  to  be  CannibaU^  or  JitUhrapophagu 
At  least,  it*  appears  certain  that  tliey  eat  their  enemies,  de- 
vouring their  flesh  with  the  voraciousness  of  vultures.  The 
Caribean  language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and  one  of 
the  softest  in  the  world,  contains  nearly  thirty  dialects  $  it 
even,  appears  to  be  poetical,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
froBi  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes.  One  of  them  is  call- 
ed the  DaughUr  of  the  Palm-tree;  another,  the  Sister  of 
the  Aean*  The  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  Remarks 
interioiv  sound  much  hai-stier  to  the  car.  With  the  8alU  uHoml 
va$^  the^  pronunciation  is  completely  nasal ;  and  with  tba 
Siiufu$f  guttural;  while  the  Betotfs  always  sound  the 
dental  letter ;  and  the  ^uoiriu,  and  the  KiHkoa$^  as  well 
as  the  OHomae$9  And  the  Ouaranos  emit,  with  incredible 
volubility,  such  peculiar  sounds,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  imitate  themv  The  language  of  the  JidtagtMS^  is 
the  only  one  of  the  interior  that  is  possessed  of  any  har- 
mony.f  Vast  tracts  of  country  between  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Atabapo,  are  only  inhabited  by  monkies,  who  have 
united  ti^ether  in  bodies,  and  by  tapirs. 

Figures  engraved  on  rocks,  prove,  nevertheless,  that  Figures  en- 
this  solitude  was  once  inhabited  by  a  people,  who  had  ar-  ^^^^q^j^jI^ 
rived  at  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.    Between  the  se- 

•  HerTBs,  p.  54.  '  t  Viajaro  Universal,  XXII.  89. 
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BOOK  cond  and  foarth  parallels,  on  a  wooded  plain,  snironnded 
LXXXYiu  jjy  ^ii^  fQ^p  riyers  of  the  Oronoko,  the  Atabapo,  Rio  Ne- 
— "— — *  gro,  and  Cassiquiare,  rocks  of  syenite  and  granite  are  seen 
covered  with  colossal  symbolical  figures,  representing  cro- 
codiles, tigers,  domestic  utensils,  and  images  of  the  ran  and 
moon.  In  the  present  day,  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe 
is  uninhabited,  over  a  space  of  five  hundred  square  milea. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  are  composed  of  savages,  who  are 
sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  on  the  scale  of  civiHzatioBy 
lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  far  from  being  capable  at 
tracing  the  smallest  hieroglyphic  on  these  rocks.  Similar 
monuments  are  met  with  near  Caicara,  and  Umana.  Per- 
haps, some  day  or  other,  all  this  may  be  traced  to  the 
Muysca  Indians,  of  whom  we  shall  immediately  speak,  when 
describing  the  J>rerv  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
?/New^°"  TTie  subdivisions  of  this  kingdom  are  imperfectly  known. 
Grenada.  The  provinces  of  Panama,  and  of  Darien,  although  bear- 
ing the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  are  depend- 
ent on  the  viceroy  of  New  Grenada.  The  kingdom  of 
Quito,  containing  the  provinces  of  Quito,  or  Tacames, 
Macas,  Quixos,  Juan  de  Bracamoros,  and  Gruayaquilt 
equally  retains  its  title,  although  it  is  subject  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  latter,  properly. so  called, 
comprehends  the  following  provinces :  Santa-Fe-derBogoia, 
and  JinHoquiaf  in  the  centre ;  Santa  Martha,  and  Cartha- 
gena,  to  the  north,  on  the  Caribean  Sea;  San^uan-^* 
lo$  Llanos,  to  the  east ;  Popayan,  to  the  south ;  Barbaeooi 
and  ChoeOf  with  their  dependencies,  Beriquete,  JAroita,  and 
Bapoio  to  the  west,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

New  Grenada  comprehends  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
climate ;  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty,  but  very  healthy 
on  the  elevated  table  lands ;  the  air  is  burning,  suflTocating 
and  pestilential,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  interior.  At  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the 
yellow  fever  is  endemic* 

*  teblond,  Trait€  de  la  ^^e  jeune,  p.  175  and  lt3» 
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The  town  of  Honda,  although  sitaated  at  the  height  of   book 
900  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  experiences,  in  conse-  I'^x^viu 
cnience  of  the  reflection  from  the  rocks,  so  intense  a  de- 
gree  of  beat,  that  the  people  dare  not  place  their  hand  upon  and  tenpe- 
stones  exposed  to  it  5  and  the  water  of  the  river  Magdale-  '*»«'•»• 
na  acquires  the  temperature  of  a  hot  bath*    The  rains  fall 
without  intermission  during  winter,  which  is  determined, 
by  ihe  position  of  the  place,  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
equator;  but  some  spots  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.    The 
crest  of  the  Andes  is  often  enveloped  in  thick  fogs;  and  the 
bay  of  Choco  is  the  scene  of  continual  storms.    The  two 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both  of  which  run  straight  RiTeiK. 
from  south  to  north,  have  their  rise  and  opening  in  New 
Oi^nada,  and  both  of  them  run  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  deep    valleys   of  tiie   Andes,  and  form    a  junction 
under  the  9th  degree  of  no^th  latitude.     The  course  of 
die  Cauca  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids ;  but  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  pass  them  in  their  canoes.    The  Mag- 
dalena  is    navigable    as    far    as    Honda;    from   which 
you  proceed   to    Santa   Fe,   by  terrific    roads,  through 
forests  of  oak  trees,  Melastomes  and  Cinchonas.     The 
unvarying    nature   of    the    temperature   in   each    zone, '''^^P*'*' 
^  want  of  an  ag^reeable  succession  of  seasons,  perhaps 
abo  the  awful  volcanic  catastrophes  to  which  the  high 
country  is  frequently  exposed,  have  diminished  the  num- 
berof  the  human  species.    At  Quito  and  at  Santa  Fe,  vege- 
tation is  less  yaried  than  in  other  regions  equally  elevated 
above  the  ocean.     In  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  and  in  the 
temperate  forests  of  Loxa,  the  cypress,  the  fir,  and  the 
juniper-bush,  raise  their  snowy  pyramids  in  the  midst  of 
the  Styrax,  the  passion-flower-tree,  bambusas,  and  the  wax 
ptlm  tree.    The  cocoa  of  Ouayquil  is  in  great  estimation : 
it  has  even  been  attempted,  in  the  environs  of  this  town, 
to  introduce  plantations  of  coflTee,  which  have  succeeded 
extremely  well.    Their  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excellent. 
A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  likewise  produced :  it  is  sur- 
prising, however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  is  obtained^ 
Bot  on  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena, 


BOOK  haU  on  the  slope  of  fbe  CordUleEasy.  ia  a  vallej^  on  Mm 
ftxxxvii.  j^^  {^m  Santa  Fe  to  Honda,  which,  according  t»  the 
barometrical  measureo^enta  of  M*  de^  BLumboldt^  ia  elevat* 
ed  from   3600  to  6800.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  make  use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  uvilla^  {Ce$trum  tinctariMtt^)  inslead  of  ij^L;. 
and  there  is  a  royal  order,  which  enjoina  the  vioeroya  to 
mak^  uso  of  this  blue  juico  of  the  uvillai  in  their  offioiali 
documents,  becausa  it  is  move  iadestnictibie  than  the  best 
ink  of  Europe. 
Mineral        The.  mineral  prodnctiQne^  we  rich  and.  yaned  in  the 
tioDs..       valk^  of  Rogeta;  beds  of*  coal  are  seen.  lUtbe  elevi^ed< 
height  of  7680'  feet  above  the  level  of'  the  oeean*    It  ia  very. 
putinum.  remarkable, . that  platinum  is  nel  met  wilk in  the  vallajref 
Cauca,  or  to  tba  ea9t4»f  the^  western  baanch  of  tha  Ande% 
but  only  in  6boco,  and*  at  Barbacoas»  tO'  the  west^of  tba 
mountaineof  sandstone)  whieh'  riae  oa  <tba  wast  bank  of  ^  the 
CaiuNk 
Gold.  The  kinfl^m  of  Ne^M^  Grenada  ammaHy  produces  t wentjf- 

two  tboasaad  pounda*  weight  of  geld^  and' an  Jnooneiderable? 
quantity  of  silvc9*«  In  the  mints  <  oC  Santa:  Fe  ami  Voff^ 
^an,  about  two>  million  one  hundred  thousand  piaataea*  of 
gold  ane  coinrd^  or  eighteen;  thousand  three  hundredi 
merks,  equivalent  to  L»4M^666'  Sterlings  The  esparta^ 
tion  of  this  metal  ia  ingets  and  articles  of  jaweliery» 
amountato,  four  luindredi  thausand.  piaaftrea,  or  Iu«l<M«l66 
Sterling. 

All  the  gpld  furnished  b)t  N^w  Gnenada^is  the*  prodnct 
of  tbetwasbinga  of  alluvial  eatth.^  They  are  alao  aoquain*- 
edr  with,  veins  of  gold  ini  the  inountakia  of'  GlAaaMier 
and  Anttoquia,;  but  the  working oT  them  iaafanDsVeotlffljr 
neglected;  The  greatest  richea  ia. washed  goldi  are  deppaitdd- 
to  the  west  of  the  central  GordHlerai  int  tbe^  provinces  o0 
Antioqqia*.  and  Chooo^  in^  the>  valley  of  Bsoi  Gauoa^  and 
ont  tha  shores  of  the  gcesfr  oceans  in  the*  district  of  Barter 
coaar. 

^  Tecr»U>  da  TraaspQrtt  DaubiiPMi. 
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The  province,  of  Antioquia,  which,  can  only  be  pene-    book 
trated  on  foto^f  op  by  being  carried  on  men's  backs,  conr  ^^^^^"* 
tains  veins  of  goWt  wjiich  are  not  worked*  merely  fi'ou) 
want  of  ham)s.    The  largest  piece  of  gold   that  has  been  poid  wash, 
fojind   at   Choco    weighed  twenty -five    pounds*      All  thej^f°      *" 
gold  is  collected  by  n^gro  slaves.     Choco  alone  would  b^ 
able  to  produce  more  than  twenty  thousand  poupds  weight? 
of  washed  gold,  if,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  salubrity  oC 
this  regipn,  one  of  the  most  ft^rtile  of  thjs  new  continent 
the  Government  were  to,  establish  an  agricultural  popjullt- 
tiqn  therer.    The  country  richeHt  in  gold  is,  at  the  same  time, 
scourged   with  continual   famine,     lithabited  by  unhappj 
African  slaves,  or  by  ividians  who  groan  under  the  despo.- 
tism  of  Corregidors,  Choco  has  remained  precisely  what  it. 
is  at  present,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  an  impene- 
trable forest,  without  a  single  trace  of  cultivation,  pastur 
rage,  or  roads.    The  price  of  commodities  is  so  exorbir 
tantly  high  there,  that  a  barrel  of  fl^ur  from  the  UYiited 
States  is  worth  from  sixty-four  to  ninety  piastrest  or  IhlSf^ 
6s,  to  L.18,  15s..    The  maintenance  of  i^  Muleteer  costs,  a 
piastre,  (4s.,  2d.)  or  a  piastre  and  a.hi^lf  a  day.    The  pricp. 
0^  a  quintal  of  iron  aniounts,  during  the  tifne  of  peacey-.to 
forty  piastres.    This  high  price  ought  not  to  be  attributedl! 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  representative  signs^  which  is 
very  small ;  but  to  the  enormous  difficulty  of  conveyance^ 
and  to.  that  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  in  which  thei 
entire  population  consumes  without  accumulating. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  contain^  extt*eme)y  rich. 
veins  of  silver*  Those  of  Murquetones  would  surpass  ^ 
Poto§i,  but  they  are  not  worked.*  Copper  and  lead.thej, 
disdain  to  mention.  The  river  of  emeralds  flows  front  th« 
Andes  to  the  north  of  Quito.  It  is  at  Muzo,  in  the  vallej 
of  Tunca,  that  the  principal-  modem  mines,  of  what  are 
called  the  emeralds  of  Peru,  are  situated,  which  are  de« 
servedly  preferred  to  all  others,  since  those  of  Egypt  have 
^n  neglected.    These  emeralds  are  sometimes^  met  with 

*  Vlaj^ro  Univejrtal^  vol.  XXII.  p.  277. 
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BOOK  in  sterile  veins^  Ttrhich  traverse  compoand  rocks*  or  clay 
LXxxYii.  giate,  and  sometimes  the  accidental  cavities  which  occur  in 
**'""'"^  the  masses  of  some  granites.  Occasionally  they  are  group- 
ed with  crystals  of  quartz,  feld-spar,  and  mica;  many  of 
them  have  their  surface  covered  with  crystals  of  the  sol- 
phuret  of  iron,  and  others  are  found  enveloped  in  carbo- 
nate or  sulphate  of  lime.*  Those  that  are  found  in  the 
Indian  sepulchres  are  shaped  into  spheres,  cylinders, 
cones,  and  other  figures,  and  have  been  pierced  with  great 
precision;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  process  which 
must  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  gold 
mines  of  Antioquia  and  Ouaimoco  contain  small  diamonds.| 
They  likewise  possess  sulphuretted  mercury,  or  cinnabar, 
in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  to  the  east  of  the  Cauca,  in 
the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  at  the  passage  of  the  western 
Cordillera;  and,  lastly,  at  Cuen^a,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  This  mercury  is  found  in  a  formation  of  quartzose 
sandstone,  which  is  720  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains 
fossil  wood  and  asphfaltum. 
9owiii  and     We  now  proceed  to  the  more  remarkable  places  of  tiiis 

nl&in  of 

bogota.  kingdom.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  residence  of  a  viceroy 
and  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia  and  a 
University,  contains  churches,  magnificent  houses,  five 
superb  bridges,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.^  The 
air  is  constantly  temperate.  The  wheat  of  Europe,  and 
the  sesame  of  Asia,  produce  abundant  crops,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  plateau  on  which  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  is  situated,  bears  a  resemblance,  in  several  respects, 
to  that  which  incloses  the  Mexican  lakes.  Both  one  and 
the  other  are  more  elevated  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard; the  former  being  8190,  the  latter  7008  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  Mexico,  surrounded  with 
a*circular  wall  of  porphyritic  mountains,  is  still  covered  vritfa 
water  in  its  centre.  The  plateau  of  Bogota  is  equally 
encircled  by  lofty  mountains;  while  the  perfect  leyel  of 

*  Viajero  Universal,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277.  t  Dolomieu,  Magatin  Encjdo- 

ItWqae,  II.  n.  6.  p.  149.  t  Viajero  UniTersa],  ibid.  1.  c 


its  8iirfiu;e^  its  geological  constitution,  the  form  of  <be  book 
rocks  of  Saba  and  Facatativa,  wliich  rise  iit^e  little  islands  I'Xxzyii* 
in  tiie  midst  ot  the  Savannahs,  all  appear  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  lake.  The  river  Fanzha,  commonly 
called  Rb  de  Bogotap  after  uniting  together  the  waters  of 
the  valley,  rushes  headlong  through  a  narrow  opening  in 
a  crevice  which  descends  towards  the  basin  of  the  river 
Hagdalena.  The  Indians  attribute  to  Bochica,  the  founder 
at  the  empire  of  Bogota,  or  Condinamarca,  this  opening 
in  the  rocks,  and  the  creation  of  the  cataract  of  Tequtii'  Catarttt 
dawuu  Contemplating  these  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  dama?^ 
been  hewn  ihj  the  hand  of  man^-^he  narrow  gulf,  into 
which  a  river  precipitates  itself,  after  it  has  collected  all 
the  waters  of  the  valley  ot  Bogota — ^the  rainbows,  that 
change  their  appearance  every  instant,  and  glitter  with  the 
iiost  brilliant  colours — the  immense  column  of  vapour, 
which,  like  a  thick  cloud,  rises  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  round  the 
environs  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe — ^it  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing that  a  superstitious  people  should  have  ascribed  to 
them  a  miraculous  origin.  There  scarcely  exists  in 
file  world  another  cascade  which,  to  so  considerable  a 
height,  adds  so  great  a  body  of  water;  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  SaltOf  the  Rio  de  Bogota  pre- 
serves a  breadth  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  Tho 
river  becomes  a  great  deal  narrower  near  the  cascade 
itself,  where  the  crevice,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  an  earthquake,  has  an  opening  of  only  thirty  or  forty 
feet  During  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  the  volume  of 
water,  which  at  two  bounds  rushes  down  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  still  presents  a  surface  of  756 
square  feet  The  enormous  mass  of  vapour  which  every 
day  arises  from  the  cascade,  and  is  again  precipitated  by 
tiie  contact  of  the  cold  air,  greatly  contributes  to  the  ex- 
ceeding fertility  of  this  part  of  the  plain  of  Bogota.  At 
a  short  distance  from  Canoas,  on  the  height  of  Chipa, 
a  magnificent  prospect  is  enjoyed,  which  astonishes  the 
toaveller  by  the  striking  contrasts  it  presents.    Alter  just 
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•itaVtag  bfMnd  him  CitthrMed  fldldjs  Ipradndng  wttoat  wtA 

^^^^"^^bwhqr^  J^e  now  finds  liimself  suf  roiimled  <<))r  mAs,  iddw- 

iireeBt  and  plants  ivWch  renind  Mm  of  the  vogelation  4f 

£urapfv  iDteitningled  with  tiie  isaKA,  M$tam4i>  Ihvifuimit 

^    *b€|go«ia,  8«fd  yellow  cincfaOMK  wiien,  ^1  «%  slMe»  he  tts- 

roorers  from  ^a  terrace,  as  it  w^re,  'and  ai  Ms  verjrftely^ 

iuorariant  coimtryy  'v^vtng  ivith  the  pMhn^tree,  tkebmNniy 

-and  Hie  aagar^cam.    As  <the  ftssare  ^vm  *^'bi€h  ^l»4Mo 

^  B^ota  rushes,  rommiAiicates  whh  Ibe  ptaias  «f  In 

.bat  region,  (Merm  otftifJiif,)  some  of  the  .palms  are  sen 

ffpoMHng  ap  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract.     This  peoaKar 

^rcuaiHtance  has  led  the  tiihabitaats  of  1Ban4a  ¥e  to  say, 

that  the  cataract  of  Tequendaaa  is  ao  high^  that  the 

w>«ter  Mis,  at  one  leap,  from  the  cold^  {Tierra  ftimf)  Wto 

tile  hot  ooantvjr.    It  is  ^aite  manifest,  that  the  diifereaoe 

af  height  of  eighty-seven  toises,  or  52d  fecft,  is  net  sail- 

'Ciently  considerable  to  iaflaence,  in  a  sensible  manner,  Ihe 

4Mnperatare  of  the  an*.    It  »  thto  perpendicular  seotidn  of 

the  rook  tiiat  separates  the  two  i^getattons  4fi  ae  defirtUea 

maofler. 

iTaturai         There  is  still  another  nataftd  t^henatnenati   which  4e- 

icononxo.  sorves  to  be  noticed.    The  valtc^y  of  Icononao  or  Pandi, 

is  bordered  with  rocks  of  so  extraordinary  a  figure,  4hitt 

thcgr  appear  to  ^we  Aeir  peculiar  shape  to  hawna  labour. 

Their  bare  and  arfd  summits  form  the  isost  pictureaqae 

contrast  with  the  tufts  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  that 

cover  the  lAdes  of  the  crevice.    The  little  torrent  tbtft  his 

cleared  itself  a  passage  across  the  valley  of  IcoitanBO,  hcaib 

the  name  of  the  Bio  de  ta  Swmma  aPo^.    This  ^rreal, 

flowing  in  an  almost  inaceessiiile  bed,  coshl  not  have  iicen 

crossed  without  .great  difficulty,  if  hatai^  herself  kM  ndt 

formed  two  bridges  of  rof4,  an  alqect  well  worthg^  af  fia- 

iag  our  attention.    The  fissure  through  ."which  the  terreht 

of  la  Summa  Paz  precipitates  itself,  occupies  the  centre  af 

the  valley.    Near  the  bridge,  it  preserves,  for  a  distaooe 

of  more  than  12,000  ieet,  a  direction  from  ^east  to  west. 

The  river  forms  two  beaotiful  casoades  at  the  point  where 

it  enters  the  crevice,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  fncMi 


it  It  ts  very  probable  that  ttiis  rent  has  baea  fottaied  by 
as  earthquake*  The  aurrouMlifig  aaoantmie  ^are  canpoa-  lxxxvu* 
ed  or  saniilsloiie,  witti  a  ceaMtit  of  clay.  This  Soronition, 
wUch  reposes  on  the  pykaitiYe  dky^slate  «f  ¥Uleta,  ex- 
leads  from  the  Tock  mH  <iiioMtaki  af  Zipfllquiiia  la  the 
basin  af  the  riTor  Magdalana*  In  the  ?aUey  of  Icononto 
4be  saadatone  fai  coaqiased  of  twe^Mhictt  racks ;  one «  yMtj 
compact  and  quartzose  sandstonCf  contaknag  Utile  celneti^ 
aad  presenting  little  or  no  4iseiire  of  stratificatida,  i^eposes 
aa  a  rmrj  fine  grained  soMstoae  saadstoaOf  which  is  liiind- 
ed  inio  an  iaAaite  aviaiber  •f  soiatt,  very  tht»^  and  akaast 
horisaatal  layers.  M.  de  IkiDiboldt«  imagines  lliat  4he 
.ftaipact  and  qaartzese  mass  resisted  the  force  which  vaat 
ihose  mountains,  at  the  period  when  this  crevice  was  Ibraa- 
ad  I  and  that  it  is  an  ttmnterropted  continuatian  af  ihis  atra- 
tHBy  wfcloh  senres  as  a  bridge  for  crossing  f^m  4iae  part 
af  the  Talley  to  the  other.  This  nataral  arch  is  forty*seven 
£aglish  feet  in  length,  and  forty -one  feet  three  inches  broad. 
■In  the  cente^e  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  thick.  According  to  the 
esperiments  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  mfiper  bridge  is  317 
fsft  above  the  level  of  the  torrent  below.  Ten  fathoms  un- 
der this  first  natural  bridge,  there  is  aaotber,  to  which  one 
is  conducted  by  a  narrow  foot*path,  that  descends  to  the 
brink  of  the  crevice.  Three  enormaus  masses  t>f  rack 
have  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  mutually  to  support  each 
«fter.  That  of  the  middle  forms  the  key  of  the  vault,  an 
acctdent  which  might  have  suggested  to  the  native  Indians 
tte  first  idea  of  the  arch  in  masonry,  a  cantrivance  alike 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

la  the  middle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Icononso,  there 
is  a  hole  of  SOO  sqnare  feet  in  size,  through  which  one 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  abyss;  and  it  was  here  that  our 
traveller  made  experimentH,  on  tiie  fall  of  bodies,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  depth.f    The  torrent  appears  to  flow  with- 

•  See  Researches,  I.  S7.    English  Translation.  +  Ibidem. 
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BOOK  in  a  gloomy  cavern.  The  melancholy  noise  that  floats  oo 
hxxxYiu  (iiQ  Qgp^  |g  owing  to  immense  flocks  of  nocturnal  birds  tiiat 
inhabit  the  crevice.  The  Indians  affirm  that  these  birds 
are  as  large  as  a  chicken,  have  eyes  like  the  owl,  and  a  curr- 
ed  beak.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  procure  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  tiie  valley.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  is  2748  feet  aboTD 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
TowM  The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  is  now  become  a  raral 

ittkauB.  solitude.  The  town  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  north  sea^  and 
that  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  once  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  from  their  trade  in  the  precious 
metals,  which  passed  from  Peru  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  be  transported  to  Europe.  At  present,  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  entrepot  The  isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  ilie 
province  of  Darien,  produces  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  but 
the  air,  at  once  humid  and  hot,  renders  these  places  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  country  is  hilly;  but  there  are  also 
fertile  plains.  Vegetation  everywhere  displays  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  luxuriance  there.  The  rivers  are  nnmeroio^ 
and  the  waters  of  some  of  them  bring  down  gold.  At  its 
narrowest  part,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  ei|^t 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  however, 
opposes  obstacles,  probably  of  an  insurmountable  nature, 
to  the  opening  of  a  navigable  canal  for  large  vessels. 
Towns  on  During  these  last  few  years  Carthagena  des  Indes  has 
«r^AtUmic  I^®^^'®  enlarged  and  embellished ;  and  it  now  boasts  of  an 
Sea.  episcopal  see,  a  university,  and  a  safe  and  deep  harbour, 
defended  by  several  forts;*  but  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
environs  is  its  best  defence  against  a  hostile  army.  Its 
population  amounts  to  about  f  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  a  hot  and* 
humid  country,  covered  with  mountains  and  woods^  but 
very  fertile  in  every  species  of  production. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  and  the  diseases 
that  prevail  during  summer^t  Carthagena,  those  Europe- 

'   Viarero  ljnivpr*aU  XMT.  p.  30I>  c*  5cn 
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ans  who  are  not  habitaated  to  the  climate  take  refuge  in  book 
the  interior  of  the  country^  at  the  village  of  TurbaeOf  built  ^^*^^"» 
«n  a  little  eminence,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalena.  The  bousea 
are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  Limpid  springs  issue  from  a  calcarious  rock 
which  contains  numerous  remains  of  coral  petrifactions; 
and  a  refreshing  shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining  foliage 
of  the  jSnacardium  CaracoHOf  a  tree  of  colossal  size,  to 
which  the  natives  attribute  the  property  of  attracting,  from 
a  great  distance,  the  vapours  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  land  at  Turbaco  being  elevated  more  than  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoys  a  delicious  coolness, 
especially  during  the  night.  A  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  vokandtoB  are  Air  Volca* 
sitoated  at  the  distance  of  18,000  feet  to  the  east  of  the*^^'* 
Tillage  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest,  which  abounds  with 
the  TUutfera  baUamunit  the  guitavia  with  flowers  of  the 
Nymphea;  and  with  the  CavaniUesia  moeundo,  the  nume* 
roos  and  transparent  fruits  of  which  resemble  lanterns 
saspended  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  land 
gradually  rises  to  a  height  of  ISO  or  150  feet  above  the 
Tillage  of  Turbaco ;  but  the  soil  being  every  where  cover- 
ed with  vegetation,  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  that  rest  upon  the  above-mentioned  calca- 
rious mass,  impregnated  with  sea  shells.  In  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  Bromdia  JTara- 
^  eighteen  or  twenty  small  cones  are  observed,  the  height 
of  which  is  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 
These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish-grey  clay,  and  in  the 
top  of  each  is  found  an  opening  filled  with  water.  On  ap- 
proaching these  little  craters,  is  heard,  at  intervals,  a  hol- 
low and  pretty  loud  noise,  which  precedes,  by  fifteen  or 
^ghteen  seconds,  the  disengagement  of  a  great  quantity  of 
^r*  The  force  with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  induces  us  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  it  experiences  a  high  degree  of  pressure.  M. 
de  Humboldt  generally  counted   five   explosions  in  twO 
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BOOK  minutes.  Very  frequently  this  phenomenon  is  occompani- 
Lxxxvii.  Qj  ^j|-|^  mi  ejection  of  mud*  It  is  affirmed  that  th« 
cones  do  not  undergo  ajiy  perceptible  change  of  form 
during  the  space  of  a  great  number  of  years;  but  the  force 
Viiih  which  the  gas  ascends,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ex- 
plosions, appear  to  vary  according  to  the  seasons.  The 
analyses  of  M.  de  Humboldt  have  proved  thnt  the  air  thus 
disengaged,  does  not  contain  a  tiiousandth  part  of  oxygen.* 
It  is  azotic  gas,  of  a  purer  quality  than  what  we  common- 
ly prepare  in  our  laboratories. 

Santa  Martha^  besides  the  advantage  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, also  boasts  of  a  secure,  spacious,  and  well-defended 
harbour.  The  province  of  Santa  Martha  is  extremely 
fertile,  contains  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  abundant  salt 
springs,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  earthen  ware. 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in  a  fer- 
tile district,  was  formerly  enriched  by  a  pearl  fishery. 
Towns  of       To  the  south  east  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  in  the  in- 

U>e  Interior  ^.^j^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^         ^^  A„j  ^^^^  p^^,„^^  ^f  g^^   j..„  ^ 

los  Llanos,  the  burning  and  sterile  plains  of  which  we  have 
already  described.  But  towards  the  south  there  are  pro- 
vinces more  happily  situated,  and  some  considerable  towns. 
PopayaUf  containing  20,000  individuals,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  Mulattoes,  once  flourished  by  means  of  its 
commerce,  as  an  entrepot  for  Quito  and  Carthagena.  It 
is  built  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  river  Cauca,  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanoes  Suroce  and  Sotara,  which  are 
covered  with  snow.  Pasto  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  terrible  volcano,  and  suri*ounded  by  thick  fo- 
rests, among  marshes,  in  which  mules  sink  up  to  the  breast 
There  is  no  method  of  reaching  this  place  except  through 
deep  and  narrow  ravines,  that  resemble  the  galleries  of  a 
mine.  The  whole  province  of  Pasto  is  an  elevated  plain, 
and  chilled  by  an,  atmospheric  temperatui*e,  almost  below 
the  point  at  which  vegetation  can  exist ;  and  surrounded  bj 
sulphur   pits,    which    continually    disengage    volumes  of 

•  See  Researches,  II.  98.  EngK  Tr. 
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smoke.    The   wretched   inhabitants  of  these  frightful  de-    ^^^ 
serts  possess  no  other  kind  of  food  than  potatoes.     When,  ^^^^vii. 
unhappily,  these  fail  them,  they   proceed  to   the  nionn- 
tains  to  eat  the  trunk  of  a  small   tree  called   the  Achu- 
palhu    Thi^  same  tree,  however,  being  the  food  of  the  bear 
of  the  Andes,  that  animal  frequently  disputes  with  them  the       , 
only  nourishment  which  these  elevated  regions  can  afford. 

The  province  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertility  Province  ©f 
of  its  hills,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  cocoa,  tlian  in 
its  mines,  if,  unfortunately,  all  human  Jndustry  were  not 
entirely  interdicted  by  its  cloudy  and  bunting  climate. 
M.  Marmontel  has  painted  this  coast  in  colours  that  are 
as  just  as  they  are  lively.  "  An  atmosphere,  loaded  with 
thick  clouds,  from  which  the  winds  howl  and  the  thunder 
roars,  or  tempestuous  rains  incessantly  desceiid ;  mountains 
covered  with  dark  forests,  the  wreck  of  which  covei'S  the 
ground,  while  their  branches,  thickly  interwoven,  become 
impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day ;  marshy  valleys,  through 
which  perpetual  torrents  incessantly  roll  between  rugged 
banks  bristling  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves,  ele- 
vated by  the  tempests,  dash  themselves  with  hollow  groans  5 
the  noise  of  the  winds  in  the  forests  resembling  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  and  the  roaring  of  tigers;  enormous  snakes, 
that  crawl  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and, 
with  their  vast  coils,  encircle  the  trunks  of  trees;  a  multi- 
tude of  insects,  engendered  by  the  stagnant  air,  whose 
remorseless  eagerness  is  bent  but  upon  one  object,  their 
prey,**  But,  the  author  of  the  Incas  is  wrong  in  applying 
the  whole  of  this  description  of  the  coast  of  Choco  to  the 
island  of  OorgonOt  where  Pizarro  came  to  seek  refuge  with  Jj^*"*'  *»^ 
the  twelve  companions  w  ho  had  faithfully  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes.  Gorgona^  in  the  bay  of  Choco,  as 
well  as  the  Jlrchipelago  of  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  more  inhabitable  than  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Choco,  the  ra- 
vine of  Haspadnra  unites  the  neighbouring  sources  of  the 
Rio  JVbanama,  likewise  called  the  Rio  8an  Jiiatif  with  the 
little  river  Ckdto.    This  latter  river  joining  the  two  others, 
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BOOK    forms  the  Bio  JitratOf  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  of 
wxxvii.  ^|j^  Antilles,  while  the  Rio  San  Juan  falls  into  the  great 
^    .    ocean.    A  very  -active  monl^  curate,  of  the  village  of  JVb- 
Raspadu-   vxta^  has  made  his  parishioners  dig,  in  the  ravine  of  la  Ao- 
spadurttf  a  little  canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy 
rains,  and   by  its  means  canoes,  laden  with  cocoa,  pro- 
ceed from  one  sea  to  the  other.     This  little  canal,  which 
has  existed  since  the   year   1778,  unites  together  on  the 
shores  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  that  are  seventy -five 
leagues  distant  from  one  another. 

Let  us  again  ascend  tlie  Andes,  where  we  shall  respire 
a  milder  and  more  salubrious  air ;  here  is  situated  the  cele- 
brated city  of  ^itOf  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second  Pe- 
ruvian monarchy,  whose  inhabitants  excel  in  almost  all 
the  arts  and  professions.  They  are  especially  famed 
for  their  manufacture  of  cloths  and  cottons,  which  they 
dye  blue,  and  furnish  to  the  whole  of  Peru.  The  com- 
merce of  this  town  is  likewise  very  active ;  but  the  streets 
are  too  uneven  to  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of  a  Bishop.  Placed 
at  an  elevation  of  1480  toises,  or  3107  English  yards, 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  this  town  no  longer  enjoys 
that  perpetual  spring  which  its  local  advantages  appeared 
to  insure.  The  atmosphere  has  become  lowering  and  cloudy* 
and  the  cold  rather  sevei*e,  since  the  fourth  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1797,  the  epoch  at  which  a  horrible  earthquake  over- 
whelmed the  entire  province  of  Quito,  and  destroyed*  in 
one  single  instant,  40,000  people.  Such  has  been  the 
change  of  temperature,  that  the  thermometer  is  general- 
ly at  40*"  F.  and  seldom  rises  as  high  as  6  T  or  SS""  F.; 
while  Bouguer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  constantly  at 
59''  or  Gl""  F.  ^Since  that  time,  earthquakes  are  almost 
continual.  Notwithstanding  the  horrors  and  the  dang^v 
with  which  nature  has  thus  surrounded  them,  the  popula- 
tion of  Quito,  amounting  to  50,000  individuals,  breathe 
nothing  but  gaiety  and  luxury;  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  there  reign  a  more  decided,  or  a  more  general  taste 
for  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  lively*  and 
amiable. 
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Guayaquil^  inhabited  by  18,000  persons,  is  a  sea  port,  and  book 
has  a  conimodioiis  dock  yard,  supplied  with  timber  from  i^xxxvn. 
the  frti*ests  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood*  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  of  exchange  between  the  ports  of  Mexi- 
co and  those  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  vegetation  in  the 
environs,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  is  majestic  beyond  all 
description.  The  palius,  the  Sdtaminese^  the  Flumaria, 
and  the  Tabema  montana^  abound  in  every  direction.  Don 
Alcedo  affirms,  that,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  a  strong 
and  solid  kind  of  wood  is  met  with,  which  the  inhabitants 
prefer  for  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  especially  for 
the  keel  and  ribs,  because  it  is  incorruptible,  and  resists  the 
attacks  of  worms  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  very 
easily  worked,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  is  called  Quachapdi, 
and  Chiarrango. 

The  provinces  of  ^iocoSf  and  of  .^aco^,  owe  to  their  po-  Provinces 
sition  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  tlie  peculiarities  of  °^'^®  *"^*' 
their  temperature.  Although  they  are  only  two  degrees 
distant,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  winter  commences  there 
in  April,  and  lasts  till  September,  the  period  of  spring  on 
the  plateau.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  Their  princi- 
pal production  is  tobacco. 

The  vast  province  of  Maynas  extends  along  the  river 
Amazon.  It  contains  but  a  very  few  Spanish  establish- 
ments ;  the  principal  one  is  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas.  The 
Maynas  and  the  Omaguas  are  the  principal  indigenous 
nations;  a  small  number  of  them  have  fixed  theroselve« 
near  the  missions ;  but  the  greater  part  wander  in  their  for- 
ests, living  by  the  chace  and  by  fishing.  The  country  pro- 
duces white  and  black  wax,  and  cocoa. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  description  of  thevoican«es 
kingdom  of  Quito,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  in  silence  ^^^"•*o- 
the  terrific  volcanoes  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed 
the  country,  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities  at  a  time. 
The  majestic  CMmboracco  is  probably  nothing  but  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano.  The  snow  which  for  a  hundred  years 
has  crowned  its  colossal  peak,  will  be  probably,  one  day 
or  other,  melted  by  the  remorseless  fires  pent  up  wiih- 
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Lxxxvii.  tiv^  activity. 

"~  Pichincha  is  one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  on  the  sur- 

*  face  of  the  globe.  Its  crater,  hollowed  out  in  basaltic  por- 
phyriesy  has  been  compared  by  M.  la  Condaminey  to  the 
chaos  of  the  poets.  This  immense  moutli  was  at  that  time 
filled  with  snow,  but,  afterwards,  M.  de  Humboldt  found 
it  on  fire.  **  From  the  midst  of  the  crater  rise^  as  if  shoot- 
ing up  from  the  abyss  below,  three  i*ocky  peaks,  which 
are  not  covered  with  snow,  because  it  is  constantly  melted 
by  the  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  volcano.  In  order 
the  better  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  we  lay  down 
flat  on  "our  breasts;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  imagina- 
tion could  figure  to  itself  any  thing  more  melancholy, 
gloomy,  and  terrific,  than  what  we  now  beheld.  Tlie 
mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a  circular  hole  of  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference,  the  sides  of  which,  a  perfiendicu- 
lar  precipice,  are  covered  above  with  snow  to  their  very 
edge.  The  interior  was  of  a  deep  blick;  but  the  gulf  is 
so  immense  that  we  could  distinguish  the  tops  of  several 
mountains  that  are  situated  within  it  Their  summits  ap- 
peared to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  below  us — 
judge  then  where  must  be  their  base.  I  myself  have  no 
doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  on  a  level  with  th« 
city  of  Quito/* 

Cotopaxi.  The  mountain  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  elevated  of  those 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  fi-om  which,  at  recent  periods, 
there  have  been  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is  18,898 
English  feet:  it  would  consequently  exceed  by  more  than 
2,550  feet  the  height  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  even  suppos- 
ing that  it  were  piled  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Tcnc- 
rifie.  Cotopaxi  is  likewise  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  and  it  is  also  from 
it  that  explosions  have  been  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  destructive.  The  cinders  and  fragments  of  rocks 
that  have  been  ejected  by  this  volcano,  cover  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  to  an  extent  of  several  square  leagues. 
In  1758^  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
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2*700  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In  1744,  the  book 
roaring  of  this  volcano  was  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  town  i^^xxvii. 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  a  dis- 
tance  of  two  hundred  leagues.  On  the  4th  April,  1768, 
the  quantity  of  cinders  vomited  up  from  the  mouth  of 
Cotopaxi  was  so  great  that  the  sky  continued  as  dark  as 
night,  until  the  third  hour  after  mid-day.  The  explosion 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  January  1803,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  frightful  phenomenon — ^the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  neittier  smoke  nor  any  distinguishable 
vapour  had  issued  from  the  crater,  and  yet,  in  one  single 
night,  the  subterranean  fire  had  become  so  active  that,  at 
sun-rise,  the  external  walls  of  the  cone,  strongly  heated^ 
had  become  naked,  and  had  acquired  the  black  colour 
which  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scoria.  At  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  fifty-two  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  M.  de  Humboldt  heard,  day  and  night,  ^ 
the  roaring  of  this  volcano,  like  repeated  discharges  of 
artillery.* 

Were  it  an  established  fact  that  the  proximity  of  the  Situation 
ocean  contributes  to  feed  volcanic  fire,  we  should  be  as- yQ^j^"^®^^ 
tonished  to  see  that  the  most  active  ^volcanoes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  Cotopaxif  Tungurahua,  and  Sangay^  apper- 
tain to  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  and^  consequently, 
to  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  coast  Coto- 
paxi is  more  than  fifty  leagues  from  the  nearest  shore. 

To  our  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  we  ought  Archipeia- 
to  add  that  of  the  QaUapagos  Islands.    This  archipelago,  GaHapagot  • 
situated  under  the  equator,  at  220  leagues  to  the  west  of  ^^^"^'* 
the  continent  of  America,  contains  volcanic  peaks  in  the 
more  eastern  islands.    The  Cactus  and  the  Aloe  cover  the 
sides  of  the  rocks.    In  the  western  island  a  black  and  deep 
mould  affords  nourishment  to  large  trees.    Flamingos  and 
turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  tiie  beach  is  covered  with  en- 
ormous turtles,    ^i  o  trace  whatever  indicates  the  residence       f 

*  ji.de  Humboldt^  Views  and  Monumenti,  pi.  X, 
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xxxxvii.  qP  ^i,^  tribes  of  America,  have  ever  landed  on  these  lonely 
""*'"-"  shores.    Dampier  and  Cowley  observed  springs,  and  even 
rivers,  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  peculiar  Spanish  names 
of  which  have  given  place  to  English  appellations,  at  least 
in  all  our  modem  charts.    8anta  Maria  de  VAguada  ap- 
pears identical  with  York  island.    The  largest  among  the 
twenty-two  that  are  known,  are  those  of  Albemarle  and 
Mirborough.      Cowley    describes    the    enchanted    island, 
which  presents  a  varied  prospect  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
walled  town,  and  a  strong  castle  in  ruins.     Several  har- 
bours and  roadsteads  invite  Eurojieans  to  form  establish- 
ments there. 
Native  There  are  many  Indian  tribes  in  the  kingdom  of  New 

New^Gre-  Grenada.  The  greater  number  still  enjoy  their  independ- 
»ada,  ence,  and  almost  all  of  them  retain  their  language  and 
particular  customs.  The  Chiairas  or  Gtuiigniros  occupy 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and 
Santa  Martha,  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Motilan^ 
who  inhabit  the  lands  watered  by  the  Muchuchies  and  the 
river  St  Faustin,  as  far  as  the  valley  o(  Cucuta.  They 
infiest  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  pillage,  conflagration, 
and  murder,  mark  their  incursions  on  the  plains. 

The  Chilimes,  and  Guairas,  are  freebooters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena."^  The  UrdbaSf  the  Zitaras 
and  Oramisas  form  three  independent  states  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  the  first  under  a  native  prince  or  Flayon, 
the  two  last  under  a  republican  government!  The 
Quracunas  dwell  on  the  mountains  of  Choco  and  No- 
vita;  they  attack  small  vessels,  and  travel  sometimes  as 
^^w^"f  ^^  ^  Panama  in  search  of  plunder.^  The  ancient  in- 
^uito.  habitants  of  Quito,  in  common  with  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africay  are  said  to  have  spoken  many  different  dialects. 
Our  missionaries  calculated  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
seventeen ;  it  appears^  however,  that  the  language  of  the 

*  Viajero  UniTersal,  XXII.  p.  f98.  t  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  liofue, 

t  Vlajero  Universal,  XXII.  p.  297, 
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^uitos    was  spread  over    tlie  interior,   and   that    of  the    book 
Sdres  along  the  coast     It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  ^^^^^'» 
the  Scires  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  ancient  Euro-  — — 
pean  tribe  famous  for  its  migrations  and  warlike  exploits** 
Hervas  states,  that  the  Scires  who  inhabit  the  new  world, 
conquered  the  upper  districts,   and  introduced   their  lan- 
guage into  that  part  of  Quito  in  the  year   1000.     At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Peruvians  were  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  their  language  was  generally 
adopted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Scires 
spoke  it  before  that  period.    In  the  year  1600,  the  Ckh 
faneSf  one  of  the  hundred  and  seventeen  tribes  of  Quito, 
are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  souls ; 
flieir  language  was  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^nga  Marcay 
in  which  a  Jesuit  has  written  an  epitome  of  Christianity*! 
Of  the  fifty-two  tribes  of  Popayan,  those  of  Guo^tnco,  Tribes  of 
Cwmwa^  and  Fao$i  had   three  distinct  languages,  which  ^^^^i^^'^. 
are  still    partly   preserved   in  the  writings  of   the  mis-"a«« 
sionaries.    The  JTtiaros,   the  McLcaSf  and  the  ^ixos^  at 
one  time  formidable  tribes,  occupied  the  eastern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Quito.     Nearer  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vast  district  of  Maynas^  are  found 
the  remains  of  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  languages  the 
missionaries  have  classed  in  the  following  order: — \sU  Six- 
teen, of  which  the  Andoa  is  divided  into  nine  dialects,  the 
Campa  into  seven,  and  the  Jdayna  into  four;  Qdliff  Six- 
teen different  dialects  that  have  no  resemblance  to  any 
known    tongue ;    Lastly^  Twenty-two    tribes,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  although  their  language  is  extinct 
We  have  not  included  in  this  list  the  populous  tribe  ofomaqoas. 
the  Omaquas  ;  its  inhabitants  spread  over  the  whole  course 
ef  the  Maranon  or  Amazons,  spoke  a  dialect  compara- 
tively simple  in   its  grammar,  and   abundant  in  its  vo- 
cables, from   which   we  may  infer  that  they  had   arriv- 
ed at  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Sciri,  Scyri,  or  Skpri.  t  Hervae,  Catalofo,  vol,  I.  p.  6a. 
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BOOK  boiira.  The  migrations  of  this  seafaring  people  have 
Lxxxvii.  uQ^  jje^n  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  thcjr 
had  settlements  in  Brazil*  A  civilized  country  surround- 
ed by  savage  and  wandering  nations,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
the  new  world.*  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  rivals  Cuzco,  the 
city  of  the  sun.  As  this  town  was  famous  for  its  religious 
and  civil  institutions,  a  short  account  of  their  origin  may 
tend  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  people. 
Fabulous  In  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  before  the  moon 
traditions  accompanied  the  earth,  tiie  inhabitants  of  Condinamarca 
Mozcas.  lived  like  savages  without  agriculture,  laws,  or  religion* 
An  aged  person  appeared  suddenly  amongst  them,  who 
came  from  the  plains  on  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Chingaza.  His  long  and  thick  beard  showed  that  his 
origin  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  natives ;  he 
Bocbica  a  was  known  by  three  different  names,  Bochica,  Nemque* 
f^^g^i^"'*  theba,  and  Zuhe;  having,  like  Manco-Capac,  hindered 
men  from  going  naked,  he  taught  them  to  build  cottages, 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  live  in  society.  His  wife, 
to  whom  tradition  has  also  given  three  names,  Chia,  Tu* 
becayguaya,  and  Huythaca,  was  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty, but  more  so  for  her  wickedness.  She  opposed  all  her 
husband's  labours  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race; 
by  her  magic  she  raised  the  waters  of  the  river  Funzha, 
and  inundated  the  plains  of  Bogota.  In  this  deluge,  the 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  a  few  only 
escaped  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  aged  stranger,  provoked  by  such  crimes,  drove  Hoy- 
thaca  out  of  the  country;  since  that  period  she  became 
the  moon,  and  illuminated  our  planet  during  the  night 
Bochica,  pitying  those  that  wandered  on  the  mountains, 
bi*oke  the  rocks  which  enclose  the  plains  of  Canoas  and 
Tequendama.  The  waters  of  the  Funzha  having  by  this 
means  subsided,  he  brought  back  the  people  to  the  vale  of 

*  Lucas-Fernandez  Piedrahita,  Obispo  of  Panama,  in  bis  history  of  Kutvo 
Beyno  de  Granada,  a  work  compiled  from  tbe  manuscripts  of  Quesada. 
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Bogota,  founded  cities,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  suti,    book 
and  named  two  rulers,  whom  he  invested  with  religious  ^^*^vu. 
and  civil  authority.    He  then  withdrew  to  Mount  Idacan-  — — 
zas,  in   the  sacred  valley  of  Iraca;  having  lived  at  this 
place  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  most  aastere  devotion  for  two 
thousand  years,  or  two  hundred  muysca  cycles,  he  disap« 
peared  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a  mysterious  manner. 

This  Indian  fable  bears  an  analogy  to  some  opinions 
contained  in  the  religious  traditions  of  difierent  nations  in 
the  old  world.  A  good  and  evil  principle  are  personified 
in  the  aged  Zuhe  and  his  wife  Huyihaca.  The  broken 
rocks,  through  which  a  passage  is  made  for  the  waters, 
resembles  the  fable  that  is  i^lated  of  the  founder  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  A  remote  period  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moon  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arcadians,  a 
people  that  boasted  of  their  ancient  origin.  The  moon 
was  considered  as  a  malevolent  being  that  increased  the 
humidity  of  the  earth ;  but  Bochica,  the  offspring  of  the 
sun,  improved  the  soil,  protected  agiiculture,  and  was  as 
much  revered  by  the  Muyscas  as  the  first  Inca  was  by  the 
Peruvians.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bochica  observed 
two  chiefs  of  different  tribes  contending  for  the  supremacy, 
and  that  he  advised  them  to  choose  Huncahua  for  their 
»ague9  or  sovereign,  a  person  distinguished  for  bis  justice 
and  great  wisdom.  The  advice  of  the  high  priest  was 
willingly  obeyed,  and  Huncahua  having  reigned  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  himself  mastor  of  all  the 
country  fcom  the  savannas  of  San-Juan  de  los  Llanos  to 
the  mountains  of  Opon.  The  form  of  government  which  Political 
the  legislator*  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Iraca,  resembled  g^J^*™^^  . 
those  of  Japan  and  Thibet.  At  Peru  the  Incas  held  in 
their  own  hands  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and 
were  kings  and  priests  at  the  same  time.  At  Condinainar- 
ca,  Bochica  appointed  four  electors,  Gameza,  Busbanca, 
Pesca,  and  Toca,  the  chiefs  0f  their  respective  tribes; 
these  persons  and  tlieir  de^cei^dants  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  high  priest  of  Ira(^a.  The  pontiffs  or  lamas, 
l^ing  the  successors  of  Bochica,  were  supposed  to  inherit 
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BOOK    his  pictj  and  virtues.    The  pef>ple  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Lxxxvii.  iraca,   that  they   might  ofler  gifts  to  their  high   priest 
""""""^~  Many  places,  in   which    Bochica  wrought  miracles,  were 
visited  with  holy  ardour.     In  the  time  of  war,  pilgrims  en- 
joyed  the  protection  of  princest  through  whose  territory 
they  passed  to  repair  to  a  sanctuary,  {chunsua)  or  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  a  lama.    The  secular  chief  was  de- 
nominated the  zaque  of  Tunja,   to    whom  the  zippas  or 
princes  of  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute.    Thus  the  high 
priest    and   zaque   formed    two  distinct  powers,  like   the 
Muytcan    dayri  and  emperor  at  present  in  Japan.     Bochica  was  not 
Calendar,  ^j^^j  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  new  worship,  but  being 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,  he  measured  the  seasons,  taught 
the   Muyscas   the  use    of   their  calendar,*  and    marked 
the  order  of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  close  of  every 
fifth  lunar  intercalation.     In  the  dominions  of  the  zaquet 
the  day  and  night  (or  the  sua  and  za)  were  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  sua  mena  lasted  from  sunrise  to  noon,  flie 
9ua  meca  from  noon  to  sunset,  the  zasca   from  sunset  to 
midnight,  and  the  raqui  from  midnight  to  sunrise.     In  the 
Muysca  language,  sua  or  zuhe  signifies  the  sun  as  well  as 
a  day.     From  sua,  which  is  one  of  the  simames  of  Bo- 
chica, is  derived  sue,  a  European  or  white  man,  a  word 
that  was  first  applied  to  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  with 
Quesada,  because  the  natives  believed  them  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sun.      The  Muyscas  computed  their  time  by 
divisions  of  three  days,  hebdomadal  periods  were  unknown 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Asia.    The 
year  [%ocam)  was  calculated  by  lunations ;  the  civil  year  con- 
sisted of  twenty  moons,  while  that  of  the  lamas  contained 
thirty-seven ;  and  twenty  of  their  years  formed  the  Muysca 
cycle.    To  expre4is  lunar  days,  lunations,  and  years,  the 
people  made  use  of  a  periodical  series,  the  terms  of  which 
were  denoted  by  numbers.    The  language  of  Bogota  has 
become  almost  extinct  since  the  end  of  the  last  century; 
it  was  extended  by  the  victories  of  zaque  Huncahua^  by 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vuet  et  Monuniens,  p.  128,  244,  etc. 
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the  warlike  exploits  of  the  Zippas,  and  bj  the  influence  of    boor 
the  lamas  from  the  plains  of  the  Ariari  and  Rio  Meta  to  the  »^xxxvii. 
north  of  Sogamozo.  —— 

Muysca,  from  which  mozca  seems  to  be  a  corruption, 
signifies  a  roan,  but  the  natives  applied  it  exclusively  to 
themselves. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


JDe$ariptian  of  PerUf  according  to  its  ancient  limits. 

BOOK  The  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  has  been  more  than  once 
LXXXVIII.  dismembered^  and  Potosi  has  been  detached  from  Pera: 
but  Nature,  which  establishes  her  divisions  independ- 
Perul*'^^  ently  of  royal  edicts,  forces  us  to  include  in  this  book 
not  only  Lima,  but  that  portion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  and  Upper  Peru,  lately  added  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
\irhich  extends  from  the  plains  of  Chaco  to  the  defiles 
of  Taria.  Sierra  Yilcanota  is  the  arbitrary  limit  of  tlie 
two  provinces,  but  such  boundaries  are  of  little  impor- 
tance at  a  time  when  the  armies  of  Lima  and  Buenos 
Ayres  are  contending  for  the  wrecks  of  these  unfortunate 
Natural  Countries.  Two  chains  of  the  Andes,  nearly  parallel  to 
divuions.  ^j^^ii  Qt|,er,  traverse  Peru  fi-om  south  to  north ;  the  first 
over  the  Great  Cordilleras  may  be  considered  as  the  cen- 
tral chain ;  the  other  lies  nearer  the  sea,  and  is  called  tbe 
Cordillera  of  the  coast  Lower  Peru  is  situated  between 
it  and  the  ocean,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane  from  ten  to 
twenty  leagues  in  breadth,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have 
given  the  name  of  Yalles.  It  is  partly  composed  of  sandy 
deserts,  destitute  alike  of  vegetation  and  inhabitants.  Its 
sterility  proceeds  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil; 
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neither  fain  nor  thunder  has  ever  been  observed  in  this    book 

part  of  Peru.    The  only  fertile  lands  are  those  that  are  "'**^"'- 

situated  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  and  by  this  means  capa- 

ble  of  being  artificially  watered,  or  such  as  are  moistened 

by  subterraneous  springs**    These  favourite  places  possess 

the  united  beauties  of  spring  and  autumn.    The  climate 

is  remarkable  for  its  mildness;  in  Lima  the  thermometer 

has  never  been  seen '  below  60°  at  noon,  and  seldom  above 

86%    In  the  course  of  one  summer,  it  is  said  to  have  risen 

to  96%  but  this  is  the  greatest  height  that  has  ever  been 

remembered. 

The  coolness  that  pervades  the  coast  of  this  tropical  re- 
gion  cannot  he  attributed  to  its  snow-covered  mountains, 
bnt  is  rather  the  effect  of  a  thick  mist,  called  by  the  na- 
tives garua,  which  covers  the  disk  of  the  sun,  aiid  part- 
ly owing  to  a  cold  current  of  sea-water,  that  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the 
Cape  of  Parinna.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  ocean  in 
these  latitudes,  and  that  of  the  current^  amounts  at  least 
to  nine  degrees.f 

Sierra,  or  the  country  between  the  two  chains  of  the  J-tp*' 
Cordilleras,  consists  of  mountains  and  naked  rocks,  inter- 
sected by  some  fertile  and  well-cultivated  vallies.  This 
region  contains  the  finest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and 
the  best  veins  are  commonly  found  in  the  most  sterile 
rocks.  Wei*e  we  to  form  an  opinion  of  climates  from 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  longevity  of  their  inha- 
bitants, that  of  Sierra  must  be  considered  unexceptionable. 
Some  writers  have  described,  under  different  names.  Sierra 
and  the  highest  chain  of  the  Andes,  or  the  region  of  per- 
petual congelation ;  but  it  appears  .to  us  better  to  include 
both  tliese  countries  under  the  general  appellation  of  Up- 
per Peru. 

Beyond   the  principal  chain,  an  immense  plain  extends '"<<^>r'>or 
in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal 

♦  Viajcio  Uiu?en»l,  XIV.  106. 

t  A.  d«  Humboldt,  TubUauz  de  la  Nature,  1. 135. 
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BOOK    and  Maranon ;  it  is  divided  bj  several  moiiDtains,  to  windi 

"^"^"''  the  Peruvians  have  given   the  name  of  Montanna  Reale. 

*■"""""""  Id  this  rainy  country  the  travelkr  is  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  verdure  of  its  forests;  but  his  journey  is  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  inundations,  raarsheSf  noxious  reptilesi 
and  innumerable  insects.  This  tract  may  be  properly 
called  Interior  Peru,"^  it  is  more  difficult  of  access  than 
the  other  districts. 

^^^  It  must  be  evident,  from  the   preceding  observations, 

that  many  parts  of  Peru  are  but  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  that  it  could  hardly  become 
powerful  or  rich  from  its  vegetable  productions.  It  is  bat 
thinly  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory. 

The  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  is  rendered  rery  diff- 
eult,  from  the  great  deficiency  of  roads  and  canals.  There 
is  scarcely  a  way  in  the  country  by  which  a  waggon  or 
any  sort  of  carriage  can  move  with  safety ;  and  every  kind 
of  merchandise  is  carried  by  mules. 

Roadt.  So  long  as  Peru  continued  a  Spanish  colony,  this  cir^ 

cumstance  contributed  greatly  to  retard  its  industry;  it 
was  impossible  to  convey  those  goods  which  the  soil  might 
produce,  if  their  commerce  were  encouraged.  The  pas- 
sage along  the  isthmus,  by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  has 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  transport 
being  greater  than  the  profits  derived  from  the  trade 
itself  That  of  Cape  Horn  is  not  exempt  from  dan- 
ger, and  tempests  render  it  frequently  uncertain.  The 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres  afford  the  only  conve- 
nient passage ;  but  the  want  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers 
prevents  the  products  of  Upper  Peru  from  reaching  tiie 
basin  of  the  Parana.  Nature  seems  to  have  supplied  this 
defect;  the  Amazons  might  receive  the  produce  of  Quito 
by  the  Pastara;  that  of  Caxamarca  by  the  Maranon ;  the 
exports  from  Lima  by  the  Huallaga  or  Ucayal;  the 
sugar  of  Cuzco,  and  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  by  the  Apu- 

•  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p,  193,  194. 
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VUMC$  and  the  liotB  of  Mokes*  by  tte  Beni.    Sto  Joacbin    book 

of  Omaguaa  might  at  no  distant  period  becooie  the  Tyre  ^">^^i"* 

er  iUexa»dria  of  Peru*    A  vessel  may  arrive  ftom  that 

place  te  Gadic  fai  twie  months  and  a  half  i  bnt  the  policf 

af  Eoropcan  gDvermaents  prevented  tlie  Spaniards  froqi 

ttSMg  sack  advantages*  and  Portugal  nev^r  suffered  ttwir 

flag  te  he  seen  on  tibe  waters  of  the  Amamna*   This  circuoi* 

siaace  might  not  have  been  a  great  obstacle  te  a  luriaca 

like  Chmies  ttuo  Piftt*  or  it  might  have  yielded  to  the  svord 

of  another  Pizarro ;  but  at  all  events*  the  two  countriea 

mnr  4i«cov«red    the   great  benefit  that  each  of  them 

^idd  4eriv^  foom  sharing  the  eavigatien  ef  the  Amagaaa 

«id  the  ParsMS.    ^Ati)  this  com^iercial  nevohition  take]|'^^^ 

liiM  the  fragrant  guAi^  the  medicinal  plants*  and  pee-  mai  pro^ 

aeue  wo^d  of  the  Penivian  forests*  the  musk  aut  and  cin-  ^"^^^"^ 

aemm  of  Ifonfianna-Bieal*  the  Ml  of  Loisrar  Peru*  ths 

jtmw  Aran  the  plaifls  in  the  iotorior*  the  cotton  iof  Cbittaoft 

and  the  ail  k  of  Mogohamba  will  never  repay  the  trader 

iPho  ealtifvates  them  for  the  European  maifcet*  S9r  ^ 

afffense  of  %  land  carriage  to  (be  coast*  and  Ifaat  ^of  trana- 

fisvttag  tham  are  greater  than  the  value  x>f  these  «rticlf|fi 

jwi  iGMope*     The  coart  «of  Madrid  offered  every  epioon-WooL 

nfmeait  for  tha  exportaitie«  of  Peruvian  wool;  hut  it 

k  Atwmt  at  Cadis  itiian  the  finest  from  Segoria.     The 

^mpl  of  the  ai^aco  mlgiht  he  exponted  with  proft*  and 

Mn  vicuna  couU  be  advaatt^eously  disposed  of  on  ac- 

(<mat  af  its  variety  And  superioi'  quality^  but  the  huatero 

have  neaidy  wtaraMnated  (the  animal  that  pnoduosa  itf   Thb 

ink  timde  has  hean  socQeasfuUy  carried  .on*  but  hasbandry 

.owitnned  in  aach  a  languishing  atate  at  Penu*  that  Lmna 

Md  ae^Fensl  athor  .cities  on  the  coast  iaipanted  their  p)pavf- 

fiM9  ftom  G\M.    The  earthquake  in  1698  rendered  4to 

t^Wm  of  JUawer  Peru  so  barren*  that  the  people  {;ave  up  cuL- 

ti^HHling  them  in  several  places.  •  Although  tha  country  iiaa 

since  that  time  recovered  its  fertility*  agriculture  has  been 

neglected.! 

*  Viaj«ro  UnWerta],  XXII.  p.  233. 

t  Msrcurio  PeruTiano,  1. 313 ;  III.  4 ;  VIII.  56 ;  X.  239. 
VOL.  v.  27 
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BOOK  The  soil  of  Peru  abounds  in  precious  metals,  gold  is  wA 
'^"^^"'*  the  one  that  is  most  eagerly  sought  after,  for  it  is  conceal- 
j^j^jj^^  ed  in  places  that  ai*e  almost  inaccessible,  or  found  in  ora 
of  so  great  hardness,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  fused.  A 
projecting  portion  of  mount  Ilimani  gave  way  near  La  Fai, 
and  a  piece  of  gold  was  detached  from  it,  which  weigii- 
ed  fifty  lbs.  Although  more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  event  took  place,  it  is  said  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  still  And  occasionally  small  {ragments  of 
gold. 

But  the  richest  mines  are  ill  worked,  and  often  aban- 
doned from  trivial  causes ;  and  the  quicksilver  necessary  ia 
separating  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  not  obtained  io  sufl- 
^^»  cient  quantities.  Gold  was  formerly  found  by  the  Incas  in 
the  plains  of  Curimayo,  north-east  of  Caxamarca.  It  has 
also  been  taken  from  the  right  bank  of  die  Rio  de  Micai- 
pampa,  between  the  Cerro  de  San  Yose,  and  Choropampa, 
or  the  plain  of  shells.  The  Peruvian  gold  is  obtained  at 
present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Tarma,  and  from  sone 
veins  of  quartz  traversing  primitive  rocks ;  there  are  besides 
gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  Alto,  and  oa 
many  of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  But  such  wadiingi, 
like  those  in  Brazil,  are  found  in  most  instances  to  yield  a 
less  return  for  labour  than  the  common  operations  of  fans- 
bandry,  and  several  of  them  have  been  given  up  on  Aat 
account.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the  royal  miit 
of  Lima  between  the  year9  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  marcs  Spanish.* 
suyer  t^\^q  most  valuable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Pasco  near 

Laurichocha,  in  the  Cerro  de  Bombon,  or  high  table  land. 
They  were  discovered  by  Huari  Capac,  an  Indian,  in  the 
year  1630;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  furnish  annuaUy 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Their  elevation  is  more  tiuta 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tte 

•  Bonnjcattls't  N«w  Spain,  V«l.  11^.  81. 
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netallic  bed  appears  near  the  surface.    Mr.  Bonnycastle    Boolt 
thinks  that  if  these  mines  were  worked  by  steam^  tliey  ""^°'- 
night  produce   as    much  as    those   of  Guanaxuato'*^   in  ' 

Mexico.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771 
by  Don  Rodriguez  de  Ocan,  a  Spaniard,  but  the  Peruviana 
woticedy  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  veins  near 
Menipampa.  Immense  wealth  has  been  obtained  at  Fuen« 
testiima,  Comolache,  and  Pampa  de  Navar;  in  the  last 
of  these  places,  there  is  a  space  of  ground  more  than  half 
a  square  league  in  extent,  from  which  if  the  turf  be  taken 
upy  sulphuretted  and  native  silver  are  found  in  filaments^ 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  The  silver  that  ii 
sent  yearly  to  the  provincial  treasury  of  Truxillo,  in  tha 
disMct  of  Chota,  has  been  estimated  at  44,095  lbs. 

The  mines  of  Huantajaya  are  surrounded  with  beds  oC 
rock-salt,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  nativa 
silver  contained  in  them ;  two  pieces  were  found  in  thesa 
min^,  one  of  which  weighed  two,  and  the  other  eight 
hundred  weights*! 

Mexico  imports  its  mercury  from  Europe,  but  it  is  pro-  Mercurj. 
cored  in  Guanca-Yelica,  a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  dis« 
ttnce  to  the  south-west  of  Lima.  Quicksilver  was  discover* 
^  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1567.  The 
mineral  that  contains  it  is  an  argillaceous  schistus  of  a  pale 
1^  colour.  Tin,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza 
u)d  Pai7as;  there  is  too  a  great  quantity  of  copper  at 
Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  from 
CinlL  Galinazo,  so  named  from  its  black  colour,  is  a  vol*  MiiMral^ 
canic  vitrification,  sometimes  confounded  with  what  the  na- 
tives call  the  mirror  of  the  Incas,  a  mistake  that  originated 
pliably  from  both  these  minerals  being  used  as.  mirrors. 
At  a  former  period  there  were  many  emeralds  on  the  coast 
of  Manta  and  in  the  government  of  Atacames;  there  is  still 
^  popular  tradition  in  these  districts  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  emerald  miftes,  which  the  Indians  do  not  choose  to 

•  Bonnycastle's  New  Spain,  Vol.  II.  p.  7^.  t  Ibid. 
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BOOK  make  known,  lest  they  should  be  condemned  to  the  pftw- 
ijuLxviii.  f^Y  labour  of  working  them ;  for  experience  has  sbow^ 
•  that  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  support  the  oali 

and  damp  air  of  the  Peruvian  mines.  A  few  roots  and  vege- 
tables furnish  but  a  wretched  subsistence  to  the  niinerf  aad 
these  are  the  only  productions  that  are  found  in  the  deserti 
iviises.  wherein  nature  has  concealed  her  treasures.  Three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  shared  formerly  the  profits  deriv- 
led  from  working  the  mines.  Those  of  the  first  class  wen 
called  speculatoreSf  and  many  among  them  were  practical 
miners;  the  halnlitadores  or  creditors  formed  the  6MX>Bd» 
and  the  third  sort  were  termed  re$catiri  or  purchas- 
trs.  In  Mexico,  the  traders  of  the  first  class  were  ge- 
nerally rich  proprietors,  who  could  afford  to  lay  out  a  ccm- 
viderable  capital  without  receiving  any  return  for  a  lengfli 
of  time ;  by  this  means  they  obtained  all  the  advanteges 
of  a  speculation  in  the  event  of  its  success.  But  at  Pen^ 
the  speculators  were  mostly  men  of  embarrassed  circnai- 
stances,  who,  to  enable  themselves  to  begin  their  oader* 
takings,  were  forced  to  borrow  at  great  interest.  In  order 
to  continue  their  works,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
produce  of  their  mines  too  quickly,  and  at  a  low  niteb 
The  creditors  furnished  the  necessary  advances  on  ostt- 
rious  and  unjust  conditions;  for  the  miner  received  onify 
one-half  of  his  fund  in  money,  the  other  consisted  of 
manufactured  goods,  which  were  always  overvaluedt  aad 
frequently  of  little  use  to  him.  In  the  next  {dace,  ha 
entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay  his  debt  within  a 
very  limited  time.  The  creditor  received  payment  ia 
pina  or  silver  not  fused,  but  sepamted  from  the  mer- 
cury, with  which  it  had  been  mixed;  and  in  these  con- 
tracts pina  was  estimated  at  one  sixth  under  its  real  va- 
loe.  A  reseatador  gave  money  to  the  miner  in  excbaiiga 
for  his  pina;  in  remote  miiieSf  whenever  the  miner  requir- 
ed money,  which  he  did  very  often,  to  pay  his  workmen 
and  to  purcliase  mercury  and  other  necessary  materials; 
he  had  to  sell  his  pina  to  one  of  these  traders  at  any  price 
he  might  choose  io  give  for  it.    These  grievances  recited 
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at  last  tlie  attention  of  the  mother  country,  and,  in  1786,  book 
ofSees  were  established  at  the  principal  mines  in  the  colony.  *''^x'^"'« 
The  Spanish  government  has,  since  that  period,  lent  mo- 
ntj  to  tlie  miner  on  more  reasonable  terms.  These  oflSces 
were  also  very  useful  in  another  respect,  for  they  supplied 
flie  workmen  with  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  as  often  as 
they  required  them.  The  profits  of  purchasers  diminish- 
ed so  much  in  consequence  of  these  alterations,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  trade  was  ap- 
plied in  femishing  the  necessary  advances  for  opening 
mines.  This  augmentation  of  property,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reduced  the  gain  of  creditors,  relieved  the  hard- 
ships of  miners,  and  their  labours  were  carried  on  with 
more  activity  and  better  success.  It  is  stated  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  many  advantages  which  resulted  from 
this  measure,  that  bankruptcies  did  not  occur  so  iVequent- 
ly  after  it  was  put  in  force,  so  that  all  classes  must  have 
gained  by  the  change.*  The  exports  of  Peru  consisted 
chiefty  of  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  pimento,  cinchona, 
salt,  vicuna,  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  other  manufactures 
of  less  value.  Its  imports  from  Europe  were  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  iron,  hardwares,  cloth,  and  mercury.  From  the  other 
provinces  it  received  indigo,  tallow,  cocoa,  timber,  cord- 
>K^  pitch,  and  copper ;  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  grain 
was  also  sent  annually  from  Chili  to  Lima.  The  trade  of 
^ni  passed  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  Europe,  by 
the  north  Pacific  ocean  to  India  and  Mexico,  and  through 
ft«  interior,  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Chili  and 
Ihienos-Ayree.  After  the  vice-royalty  was  divided,  the 
yearly  expoKs  to  Potosi,  and  the  other  states  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  were  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  its  imports  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Peru  amounted  to  one  commere* 
nlllbn,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  independ- ^^,  Xyn»J 
•■*%  of  the  profits  which  the  Peruvian  muleteera  derived 
'rom  the  carriage  ofl  goods.    The  commercial  roads  ex- 

•  Mtrcuri*  Ferufiaio,  VII.  U ;  VIII.  2. 
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^ooK  tended  through  Cuzco  and  Arequipa;  and  the  principal 
Lxzzviii.  expQi^ts  were  maize,  sugar,  brandy,  pimento,  indigo,  and 
"*"""'"""  wool.  The  quantity  of  brandy  sold  yearly,  was  supposed 
to  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wool  was  manufactured  in  Peru,  and  the  rest  brought  froB 
Quito.  The  returns  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  consisted  of 
mules^  sheep,  tallow,  and  Paraguay  tea.  Twenty  tbou- 
sand  mules  were  imported  every  year  from  Tucuman,  to 
work  the  mines.*  Peru  received  annually  from  the  Phil- 
lipine  islands,  muslins,  tea,  and  other  East  Indian  goods,  in 
exchange  for  2,790,000  dollars  exported  to  Asia  in  sUvcr 
and  gold. 
th^'fSi^'*''  The  maritime  commerce  of  Peru  occupied  at  one  time 
eoioDief.  a  considerable  number  of  trading  vessels.  The  exports 
sent  to  Chili  were  European  goods  brought  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  port  of  Callao,  Peruvian  wool,  indigo,  sal^ 
cotton,  and  ^other  articles  of  less  importance.  It  received 
in  return,  besides  the  imports  already  mentioned,  a  great 
many  negro  slaves,  some  of  whom  had  been  brought  to 
Chili  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Part  of  the 
copper  obtained  from  that  province  was  used  at  the  mint 
in  Lima,  but  the  gre  ater  proportion  was  sent  into  Spain. 
The  sea-ports  in  Chili,  by  means  of  which  this  commerce 
"was  carried  on,  were  Valparaiso,  Conception,  and  CoqnioH 
bo ;  but  the  trade  of  the  first  town  was  much  greater  tiian 
that  of  both  the  others.  Three  fourths  of  the  exports  ta 
Guayaquil  were  European  goods,  the  remainder  consisted 
of  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  copper;  the  imports  on  the 
other  hand  were  cocoa,  wood  for  the  Peruvian  shipj^ng^ 
and  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco,  an  important  article  in  the 
Chilian  trade. 

Panama  at  one  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  Pe- 
rn ;  but  its  trade  became  of  late  years  insignificant,  or  ra- 
ther confined  to  the  remains  of  a  disgraceful  traffic  in 
slaves ;  the  exports  brought  thither  were  wool,  sugar,  flour» 

•  Mercurio  Peruvianno,  I.  220.      ^ 
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and  brandy ;  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  sent  an-    book 
Dually  from  Lima  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  garrison,  l^**^'"» 
and  the  civil  administration  of  the  province.     TUe  principal  """"""^ 
article  of  importation  from  Guatimala  was  indigo,  but  cacao 
and  dye-wood  were  obtained  from  the  same  district;  the  ex- 
ports from  Peru  to  that  town  consisted  chiefly  of  wine  and 
wool.    It  might  have  been  profitable  to  have  sent  the  Peru- 
vian wines  and  spirits  to  San  Bias,  and  in  this  way  to  have 
carried  on  a  trade  with  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California; 
but  that  was  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  commerct 
should  injure  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  in  the  ^'^^  9p*^* 
same  articles.    The  trade  between  Peru  and  Spain  passed 
by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  until  the  year  1748;  at  that 
period  registered  vessels  were  substituted  for  galleons,  and 
a  passage  by  Cape  Horn  was  preferred  to  the  former  circui- 
tous route.    The  first  Spanish  vessels  that  doubled  the  Cape 
were  insured  at  Cadiz  for  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent^ 
but  that  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  diminished  gradually  to 
less  than  two  per  cenfi^    After  the  peace  of  1783,  Spain  put 
into  practice  a  system  of  free  trade  with  her  colonies,  which 
bad  been  before  approved  of  in  theory  by  the  ministry  io 
Madrid.    A  free  communication  was  thus  opened  up  be- 
tween certain  seaports  in  Spain  and  the  harbours  of  Callao 
and  Arica  in  Peru.    That  change  proved  very  favourable 
to  the  Peruvians ;  for  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  tiie  pro- 
ductions and  luxuries  of  Europe  at  a  more  moderate  price ; 
their  industry  was  encouraged,  their  exports  increasedf  and 
the  produce  of  their  mines  nearly  doubled.    The  change  too 
was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  mother  country ;  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  from  1714  to  1739,  all  the  exports 
which  Spain  received  from  Peru,  Chili,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
i^fid  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
since  that  time  those  of  Peru  and  Chili  alone  amounted  an- 
nually to  six  millions.    The  im[K>rts  from  Europe  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.! 

•  M«r<eurio  Peruriano,  1. 247.  t  Ibii.  I.  J46.  * 
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liOMi       In  another  part  of  this  work  we  shall  give  a  gsMral 

Lzunnu.  outline  of  th^  political  and  commercial  systems  of  the  Bfm* 

"""""""^  ilish  colonies^  in  which  it  will  be  seen^  that  from  an  Mnrnal 

reyeoud  of  69200,000  dollars  levied  in  Peru^  and  flie  seve^ 

ral  provinces  of  Charcas,  only  500,000  reached  the  SpAnMi 

treosory. 

P9Z?*  ^^      Litna^  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated  on  the  broad  mtd 

firuitful  plain  of  Rimac,  from  which  the  word  Lima  w«i 

derived.    That  town>  founded  by  Pizarro  on  the  15tii  «f 

January  1535,  was  originally  called  Cindad  de  los  ReyM* 

The  aame  of  the  valley  was  taken  from  an  idol  of  the  Vmtn^ 

Yian%  which  was  denominated  by  way  of  distinctioil,  Rimae 

et  he  who  speilks.    Lima  became  in  time  the  chief  towti  iy 

the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  rental  Was  fixed  at 

thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  situation  of  the  city  has  been  much  admired,-^it  comn 
maads  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  wherein  it  is  placed,  a 
river  flows  betteath  its  walls^  and  the  prospect  it  boaad^ 
ed  by  tha  Andes.  At  the  end  of  a  bridge  thera  is  a 
gAt^  of  good  architecture  that  leads  into  a  spactadi 
s^are^  the  lat*gest  and  best  built  of  any  in  Litna.  Tie 
forih  af  the  city  is  triangular,  and  its  base  stretches  along 
the  bahks  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of  two  mikai 
Th*  whole  of  the  town  *8  surrounded  with  a  brick-wldl 
flanked  by  tiiirty-four  bastions.  The  streets,  which  are 
broad  and  i^egular,  cross  each  other  at  right  aaglesf 
they  aire  well  paved,  and  the  drains  being  sup^ied  fnM 
the  river,  render  the  town  very  clean.  There  are  not 
lOM  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  stTDOts  in  Li« 
ma.  The  hoUses  of  the  wealthy  have  gardeas  attached 
to  them^  which  are  watered  by  the  canals  that  raa 
thraaith  the  city.  Besides  a  great  many  churches^  tam^ 
vents,  and  hospitals,  there  is  also  a  fine  aniversity  tiwl 
was  founded  in  1576.  Lima  was  the  residence  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru ;  their  courts,  the  different  tribinial%  aad 
tha^mint  afforded  employment  to  a  great  many  persons, 
mad  the  towa  became  as  flourishing  as.  any  in  South  Amt- 
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ricju  The  firison,  the  archbishop's  palace^  the  cooii^ 
cil  house  and  cathedra^  formed  the  greater  part  of  the^**^** 
large  square.*  The  theatre  is  a  iieat  buitding*  but 
acting  is  as  yet  in  iU  infancy.  There  uere  no  coffee-* 
houses  in  Lima  before  tiie  year  1771;  although  these 
places  of  amusement  have  much  increased,  bull-fights 
and  gambling  are  still  the  chief  diversions  of  the  po- 
pikce.  The  higher  classes  are  not  free  from  super* 
stitioDy  and  its  attendant  vices,  and  their  example  has 
had  a  baleful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders. 
The  inhabitants  oi  Lima  were  formerly  computed  at 
54,000  souls  $f  of  these  the  monks  and  priests  anouiited 
to  1,390,  the  nuns  to  1,580;  the  Spaniards,  or  colonists 
of  Spanish  extraction,  to  17,200 ;  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
to  12,200 ;  the  rest  were  composed  of  Mestizoes  and  ofliep 
castes. 

Eiarthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Lima;  the  one  that  Earth- 
happened  in  1786  was  perhaps  the  mosi  destructive  of  any  <i"*^^>* 
that  has  ever  been  remembered.  It  b^an  on  the  even- 
bg  of  the  28th  of  October,  and  lasted  for  several  weekSL 
The  city  was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inbabi-* 
tantB  lost  their  lives.  The  port  of  Callao  was  completely 
demolished ;  twenty-four  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  frag- 
BMstB  of  three  others  were  thrown  by  the  rise  of  the  waves 
beyen4  the  beach*  Out  of  four  thousand  persons  in  Cal'* 
Iso^  two  hundred  only  escaped ;  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred individuals  perished  in  Lima*  and  a  great  many 
others  were  maimed  or  wounded. 

Cnaco,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Incas,  cuzc*. 
sad  since  that  time  the  chief  town  in  an  intendancy  qf  the 
mne  name,  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues 
from  Lima.  Although  it  contains  only  32,000  inba- 
bitantsi  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Indians,  it  is  in  ex- 
teat  nearly  equal  to  Lima,  and  retains  still  several  monu- 
iMrts  of  ancient  splendour;  of  these  the  fortress  is  not 

*  Bonnycastle,  New  Spain,  Vol*  II.  p.  IIS. 
t  Viajer*  t7ni?er8a1,  IX.  U3. 
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BOOK  ttie  least  remarkable.  The  stones  in  that  building  are  so 
LzzzTiii.  immense,  of  so  irregular  a  shape,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
■"""— ~  well  joined  together,  that  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
they  could  have  been  united  even  by  skilful' architects, 
and  much  more  so  by  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  are  large  and  richly  decorated.  Churches 
and  convents  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  build- 
ings; the  Dominican  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun;  it  is  said,  that  its  walls  are  fliose 
of  that  ancient  edifice,  and  that  ^the  altar  stands  on  the 
Tery  place  where  the  golden  image  of  the  bright  orb 
was  formerly  adored.  The  residence  of  the  virgins  of 
tiie  sun  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  for  the  nuns 
of  Cuzco. 

During  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  the  inquisition  and  cruzada.  The 
bishop  of  Cuzco,  as  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
possessed  an  annual  income  of  24,000  dollars.  The  trade 
of  the  tovm  consisted  in  sugar,  cotton,  cloth,  and  leather; 
the  inhabitants  have  made  of  late  years  some  proficiency  in 
tlie  art  of  printing. 
Towns  of  Piura  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Peru  which  extends 
^wer  along  the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean;  it  is  the  first  city 
tliat  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  after  their  arrival  in  the 
new  world.  A  small  river  near  the  town  fertilizes  tiie 
land  through  which  it  passes,  although  its  streams  disap- 
pear entirely  in  the  dry  season.  The  population  of  Piura 
has  not  been  ascertained,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  fixes  it  at  seven 
thousand  souls ;  but  other  writers  maintain,  that  it  is  more 
than  double  that  number.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  wood,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize.  Tmx- 
illo  was  the  capital  of  an  intendancy  of  the  same  name, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extended  sixty  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  as  far  into  the  interior.  The  fertile  plains  in  this 
district  are  covered  with  sugar-canes  and  vineyards; 
wheat  and  different  kinds  of  grain  have  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  success  in  that  part  of  it  near  the  Andes, 
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that  the  inhabitants  export  these  articles  to  Panama.  The  book 
town  was  built  in  the  year  15S5  by  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  ^^v"** 
the  name  of  his  native  city.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  sea^  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  still  extant  the 
rains  of  several  Peruvian  monuments  that  were  sacked  by 
the  earlier  settlers.  The  present  population  is  composed 
of  Spaniards,  Indians,  mestizoes,  and  mulattoes. 

The  seaport  of  Canete  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour 
from  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  the  capital. 

Chiloa^  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Lima,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre  that  is  found  in  its  vicinity.  lea,  or  Yalverde, 
contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  the  chief 
tewn  in  a  fruitful  district,  from  which  wine  and  brandy 
are  exported  to  Guamanga,  Callao,  Guayaquil,  and  Pana*^ 
ma.  Its  olive  plantations  are  extensive,  and  famed  for  the 
good  oil  that  they  produce ;  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  is  so 
common,  that  it  is  given  to  cattle. 

Arica,  the  most  southerly  district  in  the  intendaocy  of 
Arequipa,  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  and  some  cultivated 
plains,  in  which  the  vine  has  rapidly  increased.  Thus  the 
gold  and  rich  silver  mines  in  that  part  of  the  country  have 
not  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  bestowing  a  portion  of 
their  labour  on  the  more  useful  occupations  of  husbandry, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  entitled  to  our  praise,  for  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture  in  the  provinces  that 
coBtaiii  the  precious  metals. 

The  commerce  of  La  Paz,  Oruco,  Charcas,  and  Potosi, 
Ifttely  appendages  of  Buenos  Ayres,  passed  by  the  port  of 
Arica,  and  communicated  by  this  means  wiUi  the  Great 
Ocean.  But  Arica  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town ; 
H  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and 
still  more  so  from  being  pillaged  by  the  English  in 
1680.  Since  that  time  most  of  the  inhabitants  remov- 
^  to  Tacna,  a  place  in  which  they  were  induced  to 
wttle  on  account  of  the  great  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The 
iistaace  from  Tacna  to  Arica  is  about  thirty-six  English 
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•<H)M    miles.    The  towns  of  Upper  Peru  are  ifi  some  respects  mere 
*****^'"'  remarkable  than  those  already  noticed.    At  Caxamarca,  In 
-  the  intendancj  of  TruxillOy  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  pa- 

Upper  lace  of  the  unfortunate  lnca»*  who  was  strangled  by  ord^ 
Peru.  ^f  pi^arro;  the  ruins  of  the  building  are  still  inhabHed 
by  a  poor  family ,f  that  claims  the  honour  of  being  lineaHy 
descended  from  the  Incas.  The  population  of  Caxamaroa 
exceeds  twelve  thousand  souls;  the  town  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley  as  much  renowned  for  the  excellence  M 
its  climate  as  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  ite  ppodoc- 
tions.  The  famous  hot  springs,  called  the  baths  oi  Ae 
Incas,  are  about  a  league  from  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  tte 
raw  materials  ef  which  are  obtained  in  the  district.  As 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  much  more  elevated  tbaa 
others,  different  climates  and  productions  have  been  observ- 
ed, within  a  small  extent  of  territory.  Among  the  secondary 
towns  we  may  mention  Chacapayas,  or  Juan  de  la  Proii- 
tera,  the  capital  of  a  romantic  district  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes.  Huanco  consists  of  a  few  large  and 
isolated  houses,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  at  pre- 
sent uninhabited.  Pasco  is  one  of  the  principal  tovms  ii 
the  province  of  Tarma,  a  wild  and  barren  country  In 
ihe  plain  of  Bombon.  But  the  town,  though  disadvaa- 
tageously  situated,  is  pop^ilous  and  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  Pern,  from  its  vicinity  ta 
the  famous  silver  mines  of  Lauricocha.  JHanJauJa  Is  the 
largest  town  in  the  valley  of  Jauja ;  it  has  become  import- 
ant from  its  communication  w  itii  Pasco,  and  from  the  flih 
cility  with  which  provisions  may  be  sent  from  it  to  the 
mines.  Ouanca-Velica  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Ghia- 
manga ;  it  was  founded  by  the  viceroy  Toledo  in  the  year 
1572.  The  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  rain  and  snow 
fall  frequently  in  the  same  day.  ^Fhe  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  tufa,  which  is  obtained  from  a  warm  spring  in  tbe 
Mighboorhood.    The  inhabitants  earned  a  sobsistenca  by 

*  Atahualpa.  +  The  Astorpilcos. 
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working  the  quicksilrer  mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  ele-  book 
vatlon  of  tbe  town  is  more  than  12,308  feet  above  the  level  "^"^"^ 
of  the  sea,  and  the  height  of  Santa  Barbai*a  is  14,506  feet. 
The  population  of  Guanca  Yelica  is  now  less  than  5200 
souls ;  its  decay  commenced  after  the  mines  in  its  vicinitj 
were  neglected.  The  townsmen  obtain  materials  for  build- 
ing their  houses  in  the  following  manner :  The  water  of 
a  warm  spring  is  cooled,  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in 
solution  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  during  the  process^ 
tbe  sediment  is  then  put  into  vases^  and  assumes  graduali^j 
tbe  hardness  and  consistence  of  stone. 

Guamanga,  a  town  of  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitant^ 
was  the  residence  of  an  iutendant,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  uni* 
Tersitjr;  tbe  houses  are  built  of  freestone,'  and  the  central 
situation  of  the  town  between  Lima  and  Cuzco  might  ren- 
der it  still  moi'e  floui'ishing,  were  it  not  (or  the  luibealthi- 
ness  of  its  climate.  The  finest  sugar  in  Peru  is  produced  Sugv 
in  the  district  of  Calca-y -Lares.  The  cane  is  of  a  veiy^ 
rich  quality,  and  lasts  for  several  years  without  cul- 
ture. Alcedo*  asserts,  that  it  ripens  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen months;  but  that  author  ifi  often  inaccurate  in  his 
statements,  and  other  writers  have  taken  no  notice  of  so 
extraordinary  a  fact.  The  district  of  Canes  and  Cancbea 
derives  its  name  from  two  tribes,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist.  Tbey  were  governed  by  independent  princes  or 
ntracaSf  until  thtt  Incas  forced  them  to  submit  The  in- 
habitants of  Condoroma,  and  other  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  greatly  incommoded  during  thunder-storms ;  their 
hands  and  faces  appear  as  if  stung  by  insects ;  and  as  these 
sensations  are  only  experienced  -on  such  occasions,!  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  produced  by  tlie  air  in  a  high  state 
of  electricity. 

Arequipa,    the  ciqiital  of    an    intendancy^    is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Arequipa  Proper ;  it  is  about  two  hun- 

*  Alce<)o,  Dictionnaire,  Calcas-y-Lares. 

t  AlcedO)  Dictiennalre,  article  Canos  y  Caiiches.    Viajtro  UniTtrsal,  XIV. 

p.m. 
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BOOK    dred  and    seventeen   leagues    south-east    of   Lima,  stxtjr 
Lxxxviii.  south-west  of  Cuzco,  and  fifty  north  of  Arica.    Pizarro 
"marked  out   a  place  for  the  town,  but  repeated  earth- 
quakes,  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  being  so 
near  the  volcano  of  Guayna   Putena,  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  leave  it,  and  to  remove  to  their  present  site.     Are- 
quipa  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  watered  by  the  river 
Chile,   and    its  population    exceeds    24,000    souls.     Tba 
word  Arequipa  signifies,  in  the  Peruvian  language,  to  re- 
main ;  and  the  reason  that  that  name  was  given  to  the  in- 
tendency  has  been  thus  accounted  for :  the  troops  of  tiie 
Inca,  who  conquered  the  country,'  became  so  fond  of  it» 
that  they  intreated  their  leader  to  allow  them  to  pass  there 
the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  the  Inca  granted  their  re- 
quest, and  they  called  the  territory  Arequipa,  to  comme- 
morate the  event    The  lake  Chicuito  or  Titicaca,  in  the 
audiencia  of  Cbarcas,  that  has  been  lately  dismembered 
from  Upper  Peru,  is  •situated  between  two  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  mountains;  it  has 
no  other  outlet  than  the  Desaguadero,  which  flows  from 
it  into  the  lake  Paria,  and  is  there  lost    Its  circumference 
is  about  two  hundred    and  forty  miles;    and    in  many 
places  it  is    more   than    four    hundred   and    eighty  feet 
in  depth.    The  violent  storms  'that  rush  from  the  An- 
des render  it  dangerous  for  ships;  its  waters  are  bitter, 
but  it  abounds  with  fish,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  haunt 
its  shores.    The  lake  has  been  called  Titicaca,   or  the 
leaden  mountain,  from  one  of  its   numerous  islands,  on 
which   the  natives  believed  that  Manco   Capac  received 
his  divine  commission  to  be  legislator  of  Peru.    The  island 
for  that  reason  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Incas  erected  there  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
sun.    As  every  Peruvian  was  obliged  to  visit  that  build- 
ing, and  to  lay  an  offering  at  its  shrine,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  it  was  very  great;  when  the 
country  ^'sls  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  llie  natives,  to 
hinder  them  from  taking  possession  .of  the  temple^  razed 
its  walls,  and  threw  all  its  wealth  into  the  lake. 
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Near  the  southern  extremity  the  banks  approach  each    book 
other,  and  form  a  bay,  which  terminates  in  the  Rio  Desa-  '^""^^^'' 
guadero  or  drain.    A  bridge  of  rushes  was  built  over  ^t^^^^^ 
by  Tupanqui  Gapac,  the  fifth  Inca,  to  enable  his  army  to  rushes, 
cross  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  wide» 
and  flows  with  an  impetuous   under  current      The  Inca   . 
caused  four  large   cables  to  be   made  of  the  long  grass 
which  grows   on  the  high   Paramos^   or   deserts  of  the 
Andes,   two  of  these   having  been   stretched   across  the 
stream,  rushes   firmly  fastened  together  were  laid   over 
them;  two  more  cables  were  placed  on  this  foundation, 
and  covered  with  flags  smaller  than  the  former,  but  secur- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  even  surface.    By  this 
means  the  Peruvian   army  advanced  to  the  conquest  of 
Charcas.    The  bridge  was  five  yards  broad,  and  nearly 
two  higher  than   the  river;  it  was   repaired  every  six 
months,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  by  the  Incas,  and, 
on  account  of  its  great  utility,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment. 

La  Plata,  or  Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Charcas,  receiv-  Towns  ol 
ed  its  first  nam^  from  a  silver  mine  in  mount  Porco;  this  peru.*"^ 
town,  the  population  of  which  has  been  calculated  at  fifteen 
thousand  souls,  is  built  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Pilca- 
mayo.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  year  1551,  and 
raised  afterwards  in  1608  to  a  metropolitan  city.  La  Plata 
was  founded  by  Pedro  Auzures  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  In- 
dian town ;  the  great  inconvenience  of  its  situation  arises 
firom  a  scarcity  of  water;  the  public  fountains  are  not  only 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  but  very  often  ill  sup- 
plied. Before  the  late  revolution  in  Spanish  America  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  royal  audience  of  Las  Charcas,  or 
the  supreme  court  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  La  Paz,  sometimes 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  small  dis- 
trict of  La  Paz.  It  was  built  by  Capac  Mayta,  the  Inca 
who  subdued  the  country.  Illimani  or  the  summit  of  an 
adjacent  Cordillera  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  on 
the  high  grounds  the  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  but  that 
of  the  city  is  nild  and  salubrious.     The  heights  near 
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BOOK    which  the  town  is  built,  its   river,  its  soowy  iQouiiJ^iiBS, 
Lxxxnii.  j^jjj    fertile   vallies  add   to    tlie    beauties  of   the  scenery 
""^  around  it    The  plains  in  this  ilistrict  are  the  onlj  places 

that  are  inhabited;  the  hills  are  covered  with  impenetrabU 
foTBsts.  When  the  river  ip  swollen  by  the  pelting  of 
snow,  large  masses  of  rock  impregnated  with  gold  aro 
sometimes  detached  from  the  mountain.  The  populatiM 
of  tite  town  amounts  to  20,000  souls;  its  trade  coosisto 
K>tosi.  chiefly  in  Paraguay  tea.  Fotosi,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  an  audience  of  the  same  name^  is  built  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Cerro  de  P^tosi.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  Diego  Hualca,  an  Indian  peasant,  was  pur* 
suing  a  vicuna  on  this  mountain;  to  prevent  himself  frgia 
falling,  he  took  hold  of  a  shrub,  and  when  it  was  torn  from 
the  ground,  the  astonished  hunter  observed  a  large  mtm 
of  silver,  part  x>f  which  adhered  to  the  roots  of  tba  plant 
A  slave,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  his  |(oo4 
fortune,  betrayed  him,  and  the  mine  was  opened  on  th^ 
21st  of  April,  1545.  The  population  of  the  town  increas- 
ed so  rapidly  after  its  mines  were  made  known,  thai  it 
amounted  in  the  year  1611,  to  160,000  persons;  but  froiB 
various  causes,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  sioce  thiU 
time  decreased  greatly,  and  it  does  not  contain  at  present 
more  than  30,000  souls. 

Qropesa  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Cochobambi^  > 
district  frequently  called,  from  its  great  fertility,  the  f^raa* 
ary  of  Peru.  Tarya  is  the  capital  of  Chicas,  a  country 
abounding  in  grain  and  wine.  Atocama  is  a  small  tow9 
in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  borders  with  Aripi^ 
on  the  north,  and  Chili  on  the  south.  Tke  maritime  pai^ 
of  the  district  is  a  dreary  wilderness,  but  in  the  interior^ 
which  is  not  unfruitful,  there  are  some  valuable  mines* 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  considerable  town,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  very  large  province  of  the  same  name,  is  built  in 
a  small  district  in  the  midst  of  a  ^reat  many  bills;  t]|0 
sandy  plains  of  Chiquitos  extend  beyond  thenif  and  join 
the  woodlands  in  the  vallies  of  Moxos.  The  history  of 
^atms  e   ^^^  Peruvians  has  been  vaguely  pi'eserved  by  oral  tr^tiw 
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and  uncertahi  symbols ;  vpon  the  whole*  it  is  nrack  mott   bmk 
obscure  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  little  is  known  of  the^'^'^'^ 
natives  previous  to  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  dis-  — "— ~^ 
covery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  for  the  reigns  of  twelve' 
Incas  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  include  a  greater  period* 

The  Peruvians,  like  otiier  savages,  wandered  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting  op 
ilsbing.  After  their  combats,  the  victors  tore  asunder 
the  limbs  and  arms  of  the  conquered.  Their  superstition 
made  them  worship  different  objects ;  the  mountains  wero 
adored  as  the  sources  of  streams,  the  rivers  and  fountains 
for  having  watered  and  fertilized  the  land ;  the  tree  that 
famished  them  vtrith  fire  wood,  and  the  animal  that  hail 
been  slaughtered  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  The  ocean  toe 
was  expressively  called  the  mother  of  fishermen;  but  their 
devotion  was  the  effect  of  terror,  rather  than  of  gratitude. 
The  most  of  their  deities  were  frightful  and  unseemly ; 
altars  were  erected  to  tigers  and  serpents;  sacrifices  wero 
oflfered  to  the  gods  that  ruled  whirlwinds  and  storms.  A 
volcano  excited  still  greater  veneration,  as  it  indicated  tho 
existence  of  an  enemy,  whose  dreadful  influence  extended 
to  the  lowest  regions  of  the  earth.  An  African  has  been 
known  to  sacrifice  himself  before  his  idol,  and  mmny  Pera- 
vians  destroyed  their  children  to  avert  the  vrrath  of  malig- 
nant deities.  National  vanity*  too  heightened  the  super- 
stition of  the  Americans.  The  natives  of  Cuba,  Quin- 
^ala,  and  Tacma,  proud  of  imagining  that  they  were 
descended  from  a  lion  which  their  ancestors  worshipped^ 
dressed  themselves  in  the  spoils  of  their  god,  and  strove 
with  each  other  to  imitate  his  fierceness.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sulla,  Hanco  and  Urimarca,  boasted  of  being  sprung 
from  a  cavern  or  a  lake,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  their  x^hi Id ren.* 

Divine  providence,  it  is  said,  in  compassion  to  a 
world  delivered  over  to  an  evil  genius,  sent  at  last  the 
sage  and  virtuous  Manco  Capac,  and  the  beautiful  Oello 

•  (SareiUsso,  Boolr  I.  Chapter  2. 
VOL.  V.  t$ 
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BMX    his  sister  and  bis  wife.    The  nativity  of  that  excelknt 
*'***'^"'*  pair  is  unknown,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
"""■""""^  came  down  from  heaven,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.    He  taught  men  to  till  the  ground*  and  to 
change  the  course  of  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  wateriag 
their  lands.    Oello  enjoined  women  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren,  and  obey  their  husbands.     As  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  Manco  Capac  instructed  his  followers  to  worship 
the  sun;,  he  thought  that  gi*atitude  was  admirably  adapted 
tear  difl&ising  the  happiness  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  a 
nation,  and  he  made  laws  to  enforce  it  among  his  people. 
By  his  humanity,  wandering  savages  were  made  to  love 
and  assist  each  other;  they  built  themselves  houses,  and 
overturned  their  bloody  altars.     The  earth,  laboured  bj 
its  inhabitants,  opened  its  fruitful  bosom,  and  was  covered 
with  golden  harvests.    He  fixed  the  division  of  lands,  en- 
joined every  man  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  time  and  indus- 
try Cor  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  and  inculcated  brotherly 
love  among  the  members  of  different  families;  but,  at  the 
same  time  he  compelled  his  subjects  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  Incas,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  g^us,  by  mak- 
ing  it  unlawful  for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  different 
from  his  father's.    The  despotbm  of  bis  successors  became 
excessive;  subjects,  or  more  properly  slaves,  were  only 
permitted  to  approach  them  with  offerings  in  their  handsf 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  have  been  destroyed 
to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  individual*    If  the  aiond 
improvement  of  a  peojde  be  connected  with  their  civil 
ri^ts,  the  Peruvians  had  to  struggle  against  many  disad- 
vantages; their  wrongs   were  seldom  redressed,  and  tbe 
worst  sort  of  superstition  was  encouraged  by  their  rulers* 
After  the  death  of  an  Inca,  many  human  beings  were  saai* 
ficed  at  his  tomb. 

One  law  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment If  it  were  discovered  tliat  a  priestess  of  the  sua 
bad  broken  her  oath  of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive,  her 
seducer  suflTered  tlie  most  cruel  torments;  even  their  fa- 
milies were  thought  to  have  participated  in  the  criine,  fa- 
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tber,  mother,  bifoiliers  and  sisters,  were  thrown  into  the    booh 
fiaines;  and  the  bonndarj  drawn  round  the  birth  place  of ''*"^^*"' 
ihe  two  lovers,  marked  it  out  as  a  desert  for  ever.    The  ^— — — • 
locas  seldom  forgave  an  injury :  it  was  castomary  for  them 
to  mutilate  the  faces  and  limbs  of  all  the  individuals  taken 
iat  a;  revolted  diatrict*    From  such  institutions  the  national 
fharacter  of  the  people  was  foruied  ;  and,  if  their  govern* 
BBat  poHsessod  any  advantages,  these  were  completely  de- 
•tr^yed  by  its^  ohvioos  defects* 

We.  may  discover  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  the  remains  Roa^,  Ca- 
•C  ancient  granilear.    The  length  of  the  road  from  QiiltA  ^^^^^^^^ 
ta  Ca2u)o  was  niearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  ^  there  waa  buildings. 
anjoibar  of  the  same  distance  in  flie  lower  part  of  the  conn- 
\ry^  and  several  extended  from  tlie  centre  to  the  remotest 
j^rts  of  tke  Eropii^    Mounds  of  earth  and  other  works 
nttderoil  the  ascent  of  hilk  oom]mratively  easy.    Orana* 
ma  were  boilt  at  certaih  distances,  and  charitable  houses 
fotmded  by  tlift  Incas  were  ever  opea  to  the  weary  travel^ 
huv    Tempks^  fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  improved 
the  aspect  of  the  country.     But  the  great  quantity  of  gold 
exciteld  more  than  any  thing  else  the  wonder  of  tlte  first 
SQttiers* 

Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned  with  as  nrach 
of  that  metaU  as  amounted  in  vahie  to  several  milHona 
of  doUarSi  Trees  and  sbrabs  of  gold  fantastically  fornix 
«d,  were  placed  in  the  imperfal  gardens  at  Cuzco.  Gar^ 
ciiasqo  takes  notice  of  huge  fiineral  piJes  consu^ng  of 
S^en  faggots,  and  granaries  filled  with  gold  dost^  but 
these  fables,  it  is  prokable,  might  have  been  invented  at 
that  period  by  the  Spaniards  for  advancing  their  political 
purposes.  Were  we  to  jodge  of  the  Penivians  fW)m  the  character 
Utely  descriptions  given  by  Marmontcl,  we  should  form  a  °^  *^®  g^^" 
wrong  estimate  of  their  character.  They  were  ignorant 
attd  slothful,  and  oppression  made  them  sullen  and  de- 
jected. 

Fearful  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  for- 
give an  enemy,  they  became  servile,  cruel,  and  revengeful. 
Their  dread  of  their  roasters  rendered  them  docile  and  sub- 
S8 
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BOOK  missive  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  hard  usage  which  tiwj 
LXXX711I.  experienced,  made  them  consider  the  good  offices  of  bcnc- 
f actors  as  so  many  pretexts  to  deceive  them.  Although 
strong,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  they  lived  in  indo- 
lence and  thought  only  of  providing  for  their  immediate 
Mr  ants.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and  in  their 
8<iualid  dress  tliey  resembled  the  most  savage  tribes.  Tbej 
were  besides  so  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that  it  was 
common  for  them  to  part  with  whatever  they  possessed  to 
indulge  in  that  vice.  Such  as  were  converted,  continued 
8tt*ongIy  tainted  with  their  former  superstition ;  the  missioD- 
aries  remarked,  that  they  were  rigid  observers  of  the  ritei 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  Jesidti 
tiled  their  fcmdness  for  masses  and  processions,  as  a  proof 
of  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  method  lately  adopted 
by  the  Spaniards  in  governing  the  diflTerent  tribes  was  cal- 
culated to  improve  them.  If  the  indolence  and  eflfeminacy 
of  tlie  Indians  were  not  less  remarkable  in  some  provinces 
during  flie  authority  of  their  native  magistrates,  the  greater 
number  made  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

The  people  of  Lambayeque  applied  themselves  with  m 
much  assiduity  to  agriculture,  that  they  became  in  a  diort 
time  equal,  if  not  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  Spa- 
niards. .  The  produce  of  their  farms  was  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  by  this  means  they  had  a  great  advantage  over, 
the  other  castes.  The  Indians  paid  only  a  trifling  impost 
"which  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  acknowledgmeot 
of  servitude,  than  a  real  burden.  The  Caciques  aad 
nobles  did  not  pay  that  tax,  but  like  the  Spaniards,  wen 
capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state.  No  other 
caste  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  districts  inhabited 
Potc96  la-  ^y  Indians  without  their  consent  The  mita  or  law  by 
hour  of  the  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  the  mines,  has  been 
thought  the  greatest  grievance  to  which  tiiey  wve 
exposed.*     Every  Indian  from   the    age  of  eighteen  to 

-*  Heiciri*  PersTiaao,  X.  216. 
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Ifty  was  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines;  for  this  purpose  book 
lists  were  made  out  and  arranged  into  seven  divisions,  the  ^^^^^^* 
individuals  whose  names  were  marked  in  them  had  to  servo 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  so  that  every  man  must  have 
been  once  prest  into  that  service  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  Indian  on  these  occasions  quitted 
his  family,  relinquished  his  trade,  and  had  to  repair  to  a 
mine  perhaps  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  his  cot- 
tage.  Some,  it  is  true,  took  their  families  along  with 
them,  and  were  even  entitled  to  a  small  sum  for  the  ex- 
pense of  their  journey.  The  price  of  labour  was  fixed 
at  half  a  dollar  a  day.*  Besides  those  subject  to  the 
mita,  there  were  others  that  served  voluntarily,  and  these 
individuals  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  work- 
men. 

The  Indians  have  decreased  since  the  conquest  of  Peru,l>«c'^ 
and  as  the  other  castes  have  not  increased  in  the  same  ra-  tioa!' 
tie,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  less  than  it  was 
at  that  period.  Inaccurate  statements,  however,  have  been 
made  on  this  subject;  by  the  first  census  in  1551,  the 
Indians  in  Peru,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bogota,  were  calculated 
at  8,255,000,  from  this  account,  supposing  it  correct,  the 
Indian  population  in  Peru,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  four  millions.  According  to  another  census 
made  in  1581,  before  the  mita  was  legally  established,  the 
number  of  males  fit  for  that  service,  or  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  in  Peru  and  Potosi,  exclusively  of  Quito, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to  1,067,692; 
but  it  may  be  shown  from  that  result,  that  the  whole  In- 
dian population  in  these  countries  must  have  exceeded 
4,270,000  souls*!  From  more  recent  information,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  not  more  than  1,100,000  natives 
in  Peru,  or  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  before  the  late  re- 
volution in  Spanish  America ;  but  if  we  suppose,'  what  is 
very  probable,  that  more  than  200,000  Indians  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  persons  employed  in  making  out  the  census, 

*  Mereorio  Peruvian*,  VII.  37. 
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BOOK  that  country  must  have  contained  1,300,000  Indians.  The 
Lxxxviii.  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  added  to  Buenos  Ayres,  vere 
calculated  at  1,500,000;  and  there  were  besides  rocooo 
persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  was  also  dismem- 
bered from  Peru.  Thus  the  Indian  population  of  Pern, 
in  all  its  extent,  exceeded  at  that  period  3,500,000  souls. 
Thq  decrease  of  inhabitants  tlien,  is  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  individuals,  if  the  first  census  be 
admitted  as  accurate^  But  it  may  be  proved  from  many 
other  documents,  that  Peru  was^  at  a  former  period  more 
populous  and  better  cultivated  than  at  pre84mt.  Travel- 
lers describe  the  remains  of  works  that  served  to  irrigate 
lands  now  lying  waste,  and  they  give  an  account  of  towns 
and  villages  long  since  uninhabited.* 

Ulloa  mentions  some  causes  that  have  tended  to  diminish 
the  Indian  population,  and  remarks  justly,  that  the  immo- 
derate use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  made  more  havoc 
among  the  people  in  a  twelvemonth,  than  that  produced 
by  the  mines  in  half  a  century.  The  Indians  of  Sierra 
have  been  found  dead  in  the  morning,  from  their  excesses 
during  the  night  In  the  year  1759,  government  prohi- 
bited the  sale  and  distillation  of  spirits,  on  account  of  an 
epidemical  disorder  that  destroyed  a  great  many  natives. 
The  small-pox  cut  off  immense  numbers,  and  a  pestilea- 
tial  disease  that  spread  over  the  country  in  the  year 
1750,  depopulated  whole  villages.  The  rapid  inci^atfe 
of  castes  is  also  another  cause,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Indians  may  become  extinct  from  that  cause 
alone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  Europeaas 
are  settled  among  the  natives,  the  population  of  the  latter 
diminishes ;  the  deficiencies  which  are  thus  left,  are  partly 
supplied  by  mestizoes  and  zambos.  At  some  remote  pe- 
riod, all  the  indigenous  tribes  may  be  so  much  cbaaged 
and  modified,  as  to  make  one  indistinct  mass,  and  to  fora 
completely  a  new  nation.f 

•  Viajcro  Universal,  XX.  160. 

t  Mercurio  Peruviaiio,  VII.  94 ;  VHI.  48 ;  X.  262. 
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fnstances  are  recorded  of  Indians  and  Creoles  having    book 
lived  to  a  great  age.    In  the  year  ir92,  there  were  eight  ''^^^^"* 
individuals  in  Caxamarca,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  ahun-  j^^^TeviT" 
dred  and  fourteen,  and  the  eldest  a  hundred  and  forty-se-  of  the  na- 
ven;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  population  of  that^'^^'* 
province  does  not  exceed  70,000  souls.    A  colonist  of  Spa- 
nish extraction,  that  died  in  the  same  district,  in  the  year 
ir65,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty-four  years, 
liBven  months  and  five  days.* 

t'he  MeMizoes,  a  numerous  class  of  {people,  hold  the  Mestizoes. 
next  rank  after  the  Spaniai*ds.  If  they  do  not  possess  all 
the  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the  Indians,  they  are  at 
least  exempt  from  the  same  burdens.  They  were  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Spaniards,  and  for  that  reason  not 
very  friendly  to  the  natives.  The  descendants  of  Spani- 
ards and  Mestizoes,  are  denominated  Quarterons,  and  it 
is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  a  person  of 
that  cast  from  a  European.  The  Cholos,  or  those  sprung 
lh)m  Indians  and  Mestizoes,  wei^  confounded  with  the 
natives,  and  subject  to  the  mita.t  The  negro  slaves  were  Negroes. 
employed  as  house  servants  or  labourers  in  the  plantations 
of  their  masters ;  they  were  not  so  harshly  treated  in  Peru 
as  in  most  other  countries,  and  it  was  lawful  for  those  that 
had  earned  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  free  negroes  became  very  numerous. 
There  must  have  been  a  great  prejudice  against  them,  for 
they  were  generally  accused  of  all  the  crimes  that  could 
not  be  discovered  in  the  colony ;  they  were  idle,  cunning, 
and  addicted  to  stealing,  and  no  class  of  people  did 
more  harm  to  the  state.^  The  mulattoes  were  consi- 
dered the  best  artizans  in  the  country,  and  they  enjoy- 
ed exclusively  the  emoluments  arising  from  several  me- 
chanical trade9.§ 

The    ^ichua    language    was    spoken    throughout   thePeruTian 
whole  of  Peru,  not  only  by  Indians,  but  Spaniards;  it  was  *"*"*se». 

•  Mercurio  Peruviano,  V.  164.  t  Idem,  ibid.  VIH.  50. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  VIII.  50.  »  Idem,  ibid.  X.  116. 
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BOOK  adopted  among  the  higher  circles  in  Lima  and  Quito,  mi 
Lxxxvui.  ^^  Jesuits  contributed  to  its  spread,  by  their  missions  east- 
ward  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  addition  to  it,  other  langoft- 
ges  were  spoken  in  different  districts,  as  the  Jiimarc  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Potiqrdnt  in  the  islands 
of  Titicaca. 

The  country  which  we  have  called  interior  Peru,  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  Its 
tribes  did  not  submit  so  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  the  iBcas, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peruvians.  The  Spaniards  gave  particular 
names  to  several  districts,  in  that  part  of  Peru ;  the  Fam- 
pa  del  Sacramento,  to  the  country  between  the  Hualaga  and 
Ucayal ;  the  G^at  Pajonal,  to  a  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Pachitea,  the  Ucayal  and  the  Enne. 

The  province  of  Moxos  is  bounded  by  the  Beni  and 
Madera,  and  that  of  Chiquito  extends  to  the  banks  of 
the  Paraguay.  As  the  natives  of  these  districts  differed 
little  from  each  otiier,  it  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  each  province.  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal  and  Guallaga  ai*e  distinguished  from  the  otiier 
natives,  by  their  strong  and  athletic  form,  their  expressive 
features,  and  fair  complexion.  The  Caribtts,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  that  people,  are  nearly  as  fair  as  the  Spaniards.* 
The  Carapachos  do  not  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indians; 
the  men  have  long  and  thick  beards ;  and  Father  Girval 
thought  the  women  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Geor* 
gia  and  Circassia*!  It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  no  deformity  among  tiiat  people,  for  every  child  tbat 
seemed  to  be  of  a  weak  constitution  was  put  to  deatii 
by  its  unfeeling  parents ;  such  beings  were  supposed  to  be 
bom  under  unlucky  auspices,  and  it  was  considered  cri- 
minal to  allow  them  to  live.  During  adolescence,  a 
barbarous  method  was  employed  to  preserve  the  sym- 
metry of  the  race;  it  consisted  in  bandaging  diffe^ 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  conform  it  to  their  ab- 
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t  Uen,  ibid.  XX.  117. 
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iwrd  notions  <^  beauty.  The  Omaguas  pressed  the  fore-  book 
liead  and  occiput  of  their  children,  by  means  of  two  wooden  ^^^^^^' 
Mocks,  in  this  way  they  rendered  their  fares  broader,  or, 
to  borrow  their  ow  n  expression,  made  them  like  a  fiiU  moon. 
The  missionaries  attributed  to  operations  of  that  sort,  the 
intellectaal  weakness  of  the  tribes.  The  inliabitants  of 
these  states,  at  one  time  so  populous,  are  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Some  of  the  tribes  are  extinct;  and  there  are  not 
■lore  than  two  or  three  hundred  individuals  in  others. 

Many  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  were  spoken  in  Dialects. 
erery  village;  the  natives  of  each  tribe  were  anxious  to 
retain  particular  words,  or  any  kind  of  noise  to  which  their 
chiefs  had  attached  a  meaning  in  time  of  war.  These  dia- 
lects might  have  been  referred  to  one  or  two  languages, 
bat  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  all  spring  from  the 
same  source.  The  Cai-anias,  for  example,  spoke  a  dialect 
entirely  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guallaga.  The  Panos  are  said  to  have  had 
some  books  written  in  hieroglyphics,  which  they  concealed 
from  strangers.* 

All  these  petty  states  were  governed  by  caciques  or^^^'o- 
princes ;  some  of  them  had  two  caciques  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  polygamy  Carnages. 
was  unlawful  among  the  people,  and  kings  only  were  permit- 
ted to  have  two  wives.  Marriage  was  generally  brought 
about  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  young  persons  lived 
together  from  their  earliest  years.  Examples  of  conjugal 
loTe  and  fidelity  were  not  uncommon ;  nay,  if  we  believe  the 
Jesuits,  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  Artemisia 
aoM>ng  these  American  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  marriage  tie  could  be  easily 
broken,  and  that  the  parties  might  regain  their- freedom 
by  mutual  consent 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  was  suited  to  their  imperfect  Reii§»*n^ 
civilization.    The  supreme  being  was  thought  to  be  an  old 
mun,  who  formed  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  our  earth. 


•  «      ■: 
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BOOK    and  cho^e  aftet'wards  to  reside  in  tlie  heav^n^    He  ««8 
Lxxxvui.  called  tlieip  father  and  ancestor  $  bat  neither  temples  iflJr 
"""""'""'^  altars  were  consecrated  to  his  service.    Earthqhaked  took 
place  as  often  as  he  appeared  on  onr  glolie;  they  wer« 
the  Ateps  oT  an  enraged  god,  that  hnade  the  mountflitos 
tremble.    To  show  their  resp^t  on  snch  ik»;adion8,  all  tto 
savages  left  their  hiits»  stamped,  leapt,  danced,   and  dt- 
tered  certain  ejaculatiohs,  which  weiHd  sappoeed  to  bavit 
a  great  eflfect  in  pacifying  the  divinity.    Matty  worrfl^ 
ped  th^  moon,  and  all  of  them  believed  in  hn  evil  prinei- 
pte,  a  iort  of  devil  thfit  kmded  nnder  ground,  who^  chM 
Mohanes    delight  Was  tD  toment  every  living  creatore.     The  no- 
Mdi.""'^'    baties  or  vi^izards  held  commnnications  with  the  infemi^ 
spirit,  and  displayed  their  art  in  averting  its  malignant  in- 
fluence,   llie  missionaries  remarked,  that  these  men  were 
the  only  priests  of  that  rode  people ;  they  were  om^dltiil 
at  the  breaking  oat  of  a  war,  and  before  the  cottclu^ion  iX 
a  peace.    It  was  their  ofice  to  promise  plent^olis  hal*ve8ts, 
and  to  cure  diseases;  lovers  tidvealed  to  them  theiir  se- 
crets, and  confided  implicitly  in  thein  predictioiis.    Btit 
their  trade  was .  dangerous,  for  many  were  dedtboyed  by 
Talismans,  those  that  they  had  deceived.    The  natives  wore  irfripSt* 
or  tali^nnans  round  their  legft  and  arms.    Different  it^nmia 
of  plants  were  taken  for  different  purposes.    A  yoiing  man 
drank  that  he  might  gain  the  affection  of  hh  mistress;  thd 
hunter  to  succeed  in  the  chase;  the  husbandman  for  a  pi^ 
crop ;  and  the  warrior  to  vanqoish  bid  enemies.    Of  ^ll  tii6 
prodigies  whicli  the  mohanes  performed  by  ineans  of  ^tt 
talismahs,  the  greatest,  bat  at  the  same  time  the  most  ii>^' 
gerous,  was  that  oF  healing  the  sick.    Every  miilady  Wiv 
attributed  to  their  cunning,  or  the  influence  of  their  ttWU*- 
ter  the  devil ;  it  was  duppo^ed  too,  that  a  person  db  in* 
flicted  might  discover  the  mohane  by  whol^e  spells  he  was 
bound.    For  that  purpose,  a  sotation  of  the  DaiUra  afh- 
rea,  (Linneus)  was  administered  to  him,  which,  if  it  did  not 
prove  mortal,  threw  the  patient  into  a  state  of  stupor  Mt 
lasted  some  days.    When  he  was  restored  to  his  senses,  be 
had  to  give  a  full  acconnt  of  the  figare  and  features  ot 
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Ae  wtx^rd  that  appeared  to  him  in  his  lir^ain*    If  he  was    book 
able  to  give  a  proper  description,  they  forced  the  guilty  «or-  ^**^™* 
ccrer  to  attend  him  during  his  illness.     But  it  may  be  elisi-      , 
ly  belieT^)  that  yiflionstlid  not  always  spring  up  when  they 
Vfere  most  required,  and  on  these  occasions  any  mohane 
was  ch<»8en  to  act  the  ]iart  of  a  physician.     By  this  meanA 
they  acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  learnt  tive 
▼irtues  of  sev^al  plants  froi^  practice  or  tradition,  but  they 
depended  too  much  on  supernatural  agency^  and  neglected 
the  means  that  lay  within  their  reai^h% 

These  tribes  entertained  different  opinions  ronceming  Hm  inimnrtaU* 
soul  after  death.  The  Maynas  on  the  bank!s  of  the  Aiwi**^Jj[^ 
sons,  believ^  not  only  that  it  existed  in  another  wol*ld,  bat 
that  it  still  retained  the  human  fotin.  Beiag  interrogated 
by  the  missionaries  as  to  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  thdy 
appeared  fearless  of  death,  and  affirmed  that  their  dectescMI 
relatives  and  friends  were  waiting  for  Ih^m.  The  herd 
was  thought  to  meet  with  a  delightful  re^tion,  and  hii 
countrymen  took  the  necessary  precaution  of  placing  a  c^ 
per  hatchet  and  an  arrow  by  bis  side,  to  secure  him  a  tti^ 
nitipkant  entry.  His  soul  ascended  to  heaven  by  the  milk;f 
way,  that  luminous  grove  where  his  ancestors  speat  tfaeif 
time  in  festive  mirth ;  the  pleasureiS  of  war  were  n4t  un- 
known, for  the  noise  of  their  battles  was  often  heard  by 
their  children  on  the  earth.  The  vanquished,  when  tlnt>wil 
headlong  from  the  upper  regions,  occasioned  thunder,  aii4 
were  condemned  to  return  ikgain  to  this  lower  worM  in  tll^ 
form  of  wiM  beasts* 

Such  notions  were  common  to  the  most  of  these  Indiantii  Metempsj- 
but  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  believed  the''^'''"' 
doctrine  of  transmigration*  *<  Wherefore,  ^aid  one  of  theni 
to  a  Jesuit,  do  you  speak  so  much  about  my  sins  i  All  that 
you  have  said  of  hell  is  a  fable.  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 
never  be  burnt  on  account  of  my  sins;  and  I  know  the  fate  of 
men  after  death.  Just  and  wise  caciques,  brave  wan*lora 
and  chaste  wives,  inlmbit  the  bmlies  of  strong  and  beamtiful 
quadruiieds.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  worship  them 
in  their  new  shape.     As  to  bad  and  wicked  men^  they 
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BOOK    wander  in  the  clouds*  or  languish  in  the  beds  of  rivers; but 
LxzzTni.  ^^  ^^^  ^^g  ^y^^  burnt  in  a  lake  of  fire." 

Lamenta-  Their  Complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  dead  were 
tions  for  connected  with  their  particular  tenets ;  tbey  expressed  their 
***•  grief  by  imitating  the  howling  of  tigers,  the  nasal  cry  of 
ihe  monkey,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs;  and  intimated  in  this 
wajy  to  the  lower  animals,  tlie  loss  of  the  person  for  whoHi 
they  mo;irned.  An  aged  female  was  appointed  to  close  the 
month  and  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This  ceremony  being 
performed,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  bitter  groans  of  near 
relations,  and  the  yells  of  a  thousand  old  women,  who  col- 
lected themselves  willingly  for  such  purposes.  The  obse- 
quies of  a  cacique  lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  people 
wept  in  concert  at  day-break,  noon,  and  mid-night  Some 
of  these  Indians,  ^ike  the  Moabites,  cut  off  their  hair  after 
the  death  of  their  relatives.  They  not  only  destroyed  the 
furniture  of  the  deceased,  but  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  The 
body  was  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  or  painted  jar,  which 
was  buried  in  a  sequestered  s|>ot,  and  a  covering  of  potter's 
clay  laid  over  it  No  monuments  were  erected  to  the  dead, 
they  even  levelled  their  graves  to  prevent  them  being  dis- 
covered by  strangers. 

After  the  funeral  rites  were  finished,  all  mention  of  the 
deceased  was  forborn,  and  his  name  and  memory  were  soon 
forgotten.  A  different  custom  prevailed  among  the  Roa- 
M ainas,  another  tribe  of  these  savages ;  they  disinterred 
their  dead,  whenever  it  was  thought  that  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  body  had  been  worn  away.  The  skeleton  was  plac- 
ed in  a  new  coifin,  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and  con- 
veyed in  this  state  to  the  house  of  the  mourners,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  held  in  greater  veneration.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  twelve-month,  the  remains  were  a  second  time 
Cannibals,  committed  to  the  earth,  never  again  to  be  disturbed.  The 
Capanaguas,  a  tribe  on  the  hanks  of  the  Magni,  roasted 
and  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives ;  that  practice  was 
a  part  of  their  superstition,  and  inculcated  by  their  priests.* 

•  Majero  Univerfal. 
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Several  of  these  Indiaiis  devoured  their  prisoners  of  war ;    book 
tbe  Guagas  in  particular  were  addicted  to  that  barbarous  ^'*^^'^^' 
custom.     They   were  not  impelled   by  necessity  to  cul-  a ^^. 
tivate  the  ground,  their  forests  were  stored  with  gamOfture. 
and  their  rivers  with  different  kinds  of  fish.    But  the  water 
in  many  places  was  of  a  bad  quality,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  $  they  had  to  till  the  land  to  obtain  massado»  their 
favourite  beverage,  a  bitter  and  intoxicating  liquor  made 
from  the  roots  of  tbe  yuectu 

They  received  chambos  on  small  copper  hatchets,  from  HatcWt^ 
different  savages  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras,  and  made  with 
these  instruments,  others  of  stone.  A  Jesuit  has  taken  no« 
tke  of  a  circumstance,  that  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
value  which  they  put  upon  our  iron  axes.  One  of  them 
told  Father  Richter,  that  he  would  sell  his  son  for  an  axe; 
the  priest  reproached  him  for  his  want  of  affection.  The 
savage  replied,  that  he  had  many  children,  that  his  son 
would  net  always  serve  him,  but  an  axe  might  be  useful 
to  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  fatigues  of  war.  War  Di- 
hunting,  and  fishing,  had  irresistible  charms  for  these  bar-  ^^'^^^ 
barians.  Their  weapons  in  the  chase,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle,  were  the  same,  they  consisted  of  spears,  clubs,  darts^ 
and  arrows  dipt  in  vegetable  poisons.  Convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  weapons,  they  attacked  fearlessly  the 
strongest  animals  in  the  forests.  If  an  arrow  grazed 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  it  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Particular  situations  were  chosen  for  their  townSyTowat. 
which  were  built  for  defence;  they  resembled  semi- 
circular forts,  and  had  two  gates  of  communication^ 
one  on  the  side  of  an  ascent,  and  the  other  towards  a 
plain.  The  whole  represented  a  half  moon,  with  its 
convex  circumference  fronting  a  foi*est.  By  this  means» 
when  assailed  at  one  of  the  gates,  they  had  an  outlet  at 
the  other,  and  were  enabled  to  defend  themselves  with 
advantage.  Some  of  the  tribes  treated  their  prisoners 
with  humanity,  and  never  employed  poisoned  arrows 
against  their  enemies.  The  missionaries  added  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  the   vast  province   of  Maynas.     Ill 
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l^f^^f^    the  seventeenth  tnd  beginnhig  of  tlie  eigMeeiith  ceabarff 
*^^**^*'*  there  were  flourishing  settle^nents  on   the   banks  of  ^ 
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Misaiott  ^^^^^9  biit  these  have  been  sinre  destreyeik  and  the  hies 
•f  SHch  positions  as  commanded  the  Uceyal^Pf  enabled  the 
tiatiTes  of  Great  Pajoul  to  throw  off  the  Spanieb  yokei 
Vhiit  country  mai4i<aJocd  its  independence  for  noarly  forty 
yeHt>s-;  but  the  missionai'ieR  fVoiU'  the  seminary  of  Ocap% 
and'  the  schoais  of  father  C*4rval  and  Sabpevela,  bPMtght 
about  a  friendly  intercourse  with^  many  of  the  naMvea 
Bnlightened  planters  teo,  have  by  their  jndicieas  mea- 
tures  pepeopled  and  restored  to  Spain  many  desei'lieit  di»* 
tpfcte  betfween  the  Andes-  and  the  Uallaga^ 

The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  to  Chiquitas  and'  Moxas 
were,  even  in  a*  political  point  of  view^  attended  with  much 
advantage.  After  the  abolition  of  Hi^t  ordiE>r»  tliOBa  that 
SHcceedted  them  either  neglected  their  duty-,  or  werti  not 
fitted  fbr  the  taslc. 

Climate  of      The  districts  eautward*  of  the  And<B8  are  visited  by  een- 

Pe^^^  timied  droughts  or  incessant  rains.  INiring  the  rainy  sea- 
son,  the  plains  are  changed  into  lakes,  andwhote  plawta 
tions  are  sometimes  submerged.  The  qaafdrupeds'  take 
refttge  on  the  mountains^  and  sheH->fish^  have  been  fMmd 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  trees*  The  cold  east  wtnd 
dries  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters  gradually  so^bstde; 
the^ba^ks  of  rivers  appear^  and  islands'  fortMrly  inundated 
seem  to  rise  from  the  deeji.  But  the  beat  and  excessive 
buuHdity  of  the  climate,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable,  render  the  counti*y  unhealthy^  In  the  lower 
districts  tiiere  are  many  large  rivers,  and  the  means  of 
communication  are  safe  and  easy;  but  towards  Upper  9t' 
rii>  the  roads  are  broken  by  precipices,  cataracts,  and  tor* 

Hoadt.  rents.  If  the  traveller  go  thither  by  water,  he  mast  oOte* 
quit  his  canoe  for  a  Indsa  or  slight  raft  made  of  twigs; 
and  his  journey  by  land  is  not  less  dangerous,  for  he  must 
pass  through  dark  and  interminable  forests. 

There  are  gold  mines  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  tiie 
AudeS)  and  the  periodical  inundations  of  rivera  fertilise 
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the  plains.    Interior  Peru  seems  to  have  been  at  a  former    book 
period   covered  with  wood  5   the  tamarisk  and  palm-tree  "™*^""- 
flourish   in  its  vallies ;   beautiful   flowers,   and   aromatic  „    . 
plants  of  exquisite  fragrance  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  tions. 
the  country. 

The  sustillo,  or  paper  insect,  is  found  in  the  plain  of 
Pampantico,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Uallaga.  It 
lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  pacal  or  Minosa  in- 
pu  They  are  considered  delicate  food  by  the  natives,  and 
although  a  great  many  are  destroyed  ever/  year,  their  loss 
is  speedily  supplied,  and  their  number  is  not  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. After  having  stript  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  tliey  de- 
scend from  the  branches,  fasten  on  its  trunk,  and  begin  the 
wonderful  texture^  which  they  instioctively  weave.  They 
arrange  themselves  in  the  best  order,  and  observe  in  their 
works  the  most  exact  proportion.  Although  the  paper 
varies  according  to  their  number  and  the  quality  of  their 
food,  it  is  always  superior  in  thickness  and  durability  to 
the  best  sort  tliat  is  made  in  China.  The  sustUlo  is  shel- 
t«ped-  in  the  under  part  of  an  aerial  tent  during  its  meta- 
iMrphosIs;  they  remain  attached  to  the  lower  side  in  bo* 
rizontal  and  vertical  line^,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  cube* 
In  that  situation  the  insect  envelopes  itself  in.  a  covering 
ef  coarse  silk,  and  remains  theroi  until  it  become  a  butter- 
fly; they  then  leave  their  prison-iiouse,  the  fragments  of 
which  float  in  the  air,  and  are  whitened  by  ti>e  sun. 

Antonio  Pineda  brought  a  yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper 
to  Madrid.  A  nest,  in  excellent  preservation,  was  also 
sent  to  one  of  the  museums  in  the  same  city ;  Calbancha, 
a  Jesnit,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  sustillo,  tells  us, 
that  he  wrote  several  letters  on  that  kind  of  paper.* 

Tbadeus  B«nke  discovered  a  large  plain  in  Chiquitas^ 
covered  with  salt  marshes,  their  crystallized,  and  still 
wrface  reflected  the  image  of  perpetual  winter;  small 
saline  crystals,  not  unlike  hoar  Crost,  were  suspended  {vom 
the  trees. 

*  Hiftoire  de  Perou,  T.  p.  6€. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Chili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magdlanica,  or  Paiagania. 

BOOK       Pbecipicbs  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  bom« 

xxxxix.  dary  between  Chili  and  Peru  $  Nature  too  has  sepamtei 

that  beautiful  and   fertile  country  from   the  rest   of  the 


world ;  yet  the  Incas  had  penetrated  thither  before  the 
Tal  of  the  Spaniards,  but  neither  of  them  could  maintain, 
their  conquest^  or  force  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  op 
their  freedom.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious;  the 
natives  are  healthy  and  robust  The  spring  contiiiiMS 
from  the  end  of  September  to  December^  and  then  the  sqbi- 
mer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  begins.  The  north  wind 
blows  with  little  variation  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from 
the  month  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Spring.  A  dry 
south  wind  continues  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year»  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  even  at  a  considerable  distmnoe 
off  the  shore.*  The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beachf 
abruptly  terminated  by  lofty  hills,  their  ridges  form  a  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  many  streams,  and  covered  in 
places  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  meadows. 

•  Vancoarcr,  t,  V,  p.  406. 


The  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  many  volcanoes  burn-  book 
ing  in  the  midst  of  snow,  heighten  the  natural  beauties  of  i^^xix. 
this  rich  landscape*  Grold  and  copper  mines  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Andes,  and  Humboldt  has  observed  in 
the  same  districts  whole  hills  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The 
banks  of  rivers  are  covered  with  ferruginous  sand ;  but  al- 
though the  soil  is  impregnated  with  many  diflferent  metals, 
vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  luxuriance.  The  moun- 
tain forests  are  full  of  lofty  trees ;  all  the  fruits  of  Europe, 
and  a  great  many  aromatic  shrubs  grow  in  the  vallies. 
Chili,  indeed,  is  the  only  country  in  the  new  world  where  PiAQts«, 
the  culture  of  ttie  grape  has  completely  succeeded.  But 
our  knowledge  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  is 
still  very  imperfect;  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  open  up  a 
wide  field  for  the  natural  historian,  and  furnish  many 
articles  of  great  value  in  commerce.  We  cannot  classify 
the  odoriferous  and  other  plants  which  Molina*  has  men^^ 
tioned,  nor  ascertain  if  the  Chili  pine  be  precisely  the 
same  as  a  particular  sort  in  Europe;  much  less  can  we 
determine  the  real  difference  between  the  cedai*s  of  the 
Andes  and  those  of  Lebanon.f  The  accounts  given  by 
many  travellers  concerning  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
forests  in  these  mountains  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
missionaries  tell  us  that  a  single  tree  afforded  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wood  for  a  chapel  sixty  feet  in  length ;  beams^ 
laths,  doors,  windows,  and  two  confessionals  were  made 
from  its  venerable  trunk.  The  Jiyrtus  luma  and  maxima 
are  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the  olive  tree  abouc  nine  feet 
in  circumference.  The  grass  in  some  places  is  so  long 
that  the  cattle  are  concealed  among  the  pastures.  The 
^ples  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and  of  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  peaches,  one  sort  weighs  about  sixteen 
ounces.^  Many  shrubs  and  plants  are  useful  in  dying; 
the  Rvbia  ChUenses  yields  a  bright  red,  and  the  Eupa- 

*  Molina's  Natural  History  of  Chili,  paMim.  1  Idem,  ibid. 

X  B6iin7caBtle,  Vol.  II.  p.  246. 
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BOOK    tarium  ChUen$e  a  rich  yellow.    A  diffisrent  sbade  of  Hit 
xxxxix.  ss^me  colour  is  obtained  froiyi  the  Sam^oUnOf  asd  a  black 
die  is  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  faida  tinctoriOf  gm. 
nov* 
Aoimaif.        Molina  takes  notice  of  thirty -six  diflferent  species  of  qoid- 
rapeds  imiigenous  to  Chili ;  but  many  of  them  are  little 
known.      The   Castor  huidobrius  frequents  the   banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  does  not  build  its  habitation  after  the 
inanner  of  the  conmion  beaver ;  the  fur  of  this  animal  is 
much  prized.    The  •Mm  cyanus  is  not  unlike  tlie  ground 
mouse*  but  its  ears  are  rounder*   and   its  hair  is  grey. 
The  Chinalla  or  Jius  Uiniger  is  covered  with  a  fine  ash* 
coloured  wool*  of  a  sufficient  lengtli  for  spinning.     The 
Mus  maulinuSf  and  Chilian  squirrel,  are  two  other  aninuik 
peculiar  to  the  country. 
Provinces       Copiapo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Coquimbo,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of  Atacama.     It  is  about  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  is  famed 
for  its  copper,  fossil  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis  lazuli.     Co|m- 
apo,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  an  inconsiderable  town, 
about  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea ;  its  population  is  less 
than  12,000  souls.    Coquimbo,  sometimes  called  La  Serena, 
is  the  chief  town  in  a  partido  of  the  same  name ;  the  streets 
are  shaded  with  myrtle  trees  and  arranged  so  as  to  fora 
squares ;  a  garden,  well  stored  with  frait  trees,  is  attached 
to  every  house. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  and  Guas- 
€0  is  impregnated  with  metallic  substances.  The  copper  is 
Taluable,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  U),000  hundreil  weights 
were  annually  exported  to  Spain,  and  30,000  to  Lima. 
The  province  of  Quillofa  is  about  twenty-five  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  twenty-one  from  east  to 
west  The  capital,  St.  Martin  de  la  Concha,  or  Quillota, 
is  built  upon  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Aconca- 
gua ;  but  the  flourishing  city  of  Valparaiso  has  of  late 
years  attracted  nH)st  of  the  settlers.  It  stands  on  the  base 
and  side  of  a  steep  bill,  and  is   inconveniently   situated 
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for  building.  Trading  vessels  from  Lima  take  in  their  book 
cargo  at  Yalparaiso,  ^hich  consists*  for  the  most  part,  of  ^^^xix. 
wheat,  tallow,  leather,  cordage,  and  dried  fruits ;  the  inha- 
bitants  receive  in  exchange,  tobacco,  sugar  and  spirits. 
The  harbour  is  much  exposed  to  tlie  north  wind,  but  the 
ships  qiake  generally  three  voyages  during  the  summer^  or 
from  the  month  of  November  to  June. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  was  founded  in  the  year 

1541,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.     It  was  originally  called 

Nueva  Estremadura,  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved, 

its  gai*dens  are  watered  by  canals,  and  the  principal  square 

is  adorned   with  a  fine  fountain.     The  town  is  bounded 

on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  plain« 

The  palace,  the  court  of  royal  ai^dience,  the  town-hall, 

the  prison,  and  the  cathedral,  are  the  most  remarkable 

public  buildings.    The  last  edifice  was  planned  and  begun 

by  two  Englishmen,  the  mint  is  the  work  of  a  Roman 

architect.    The  governor  and  the  primate  of  ChHi  resided 

at  Santiago.     The  extensive  diocese,  of  which  it  is  the 

chief  town,  was  erected  by  Paul  IV.  in  the  year  1561. 

As  the  capital  is  the  centre  of  all  the  internal  traflBic  of  the 

country,  it  is  well  stored  with  every  sort  of  merchandise, 

and  there  are  more  shops  in  it  than  in  any  other  city  of 

Chili.    Its  population   and  commerce  increased  rapidly ;  Popuiatioo 

the  former,  before  the   late  revolution,   was  said   to  beJJ[^{JJ^*' 

more  than   50,000  souls.    The  inhabitants  are  gay  and 

hospitable,  and  in  these  qualities  excel  their  countrymen 

in  the  old  world.    Music  and  dancing  are  there,  as  well 

as  in  most  other  places  of  Spanish  America,  the  favourite 

amusements  of  the  people. 

Petoi'ca,  renowned  for  its  gold  mines,*  lies  eastward  of 
Santiago:  like  those  of  Peru,  they  are  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow.  The  ore  on  the  mountain  of 
Upsaliata  is  ,so  valuable  that  a  quintal  of  it  is  generally 
aold  for  sixty  Spanish  marks. 

*  Ulloa,  Book  VIU.  cb«p.  9. 
29 
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BOOK^       Talca  is  the  chief  town  in  the  partido  of  Mauk,  a  dis- 
trict abounding  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.    The  capital  is 
built  near  two  hills,  many  amethjsts  are  found  on  the  one, 
and  the  other  consists  of  a  particular  sand  or  cement  called 
talc     There  are  gold  mines  in  the  fertile  province  of 
Fuchacay,  a  country  in  which  agriculture  repays  abun- 
dantly the  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  the  ear  of  corn 
often  contains  more  than  sixty  grains,  and  the  vine  bean 
in  the  same  proportion.    The  meadows  are  covered  with 
herds;  in  the  year   1797,  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  four 
crowns,  and  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  less  than  a  dollar.* 
Conception,  or  Penco,  was  founded  by  Yaldivia,  and  do- 
stroyed  in  1751  by  an  earthquake.    The  inhabitants  then 
chose  a  place  for  their  town  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Mocha  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  former  site;  it  has 
since  that  time  been  called  Mocha,  or  New  Conception. 
The    population    is  supposed    to    exceed    12,000    souls. 
The  corregidor  of  the  town   commanded  the  troops  on 
the  Auracanian  frontier.    The  place  is  chiefly  of  import- 
ance from  its  vicinity  to  Conception  Bay,  one  of  the  best 
in  Spanish  America.    The  fortresses  of  Araucos  and  Ta- 
capel  were  erected  to  check  the  incursions  of  Indians  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection.     There  is  a  good  ha^ 
hour  in  the  town  of  Yaldivia,  and  plenty  of  timber  in  the 
adjacent  country.    The  archipelago  of  Chonos  or  Chiloif 
consisting  of  forty-seven  islands,  is  situated  on  a  gulf  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  Chili.      Thirty-two  of  tiiem 
were  colonized  by  Spaniards  and  Indians,  the  rest  are  un- 
inhabited.    Isia  Grande,  or   Chiloe,  is  the  most  conside- 
rable in  the  group,  its  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
archipelago.    It  is  well   wooded,  and  produces  as  much 
com  as  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   The  sea  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Charcao,  and  the 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Castro,  are  the  most  remarkable  places 

*  Voyage  d«  la  Parous«^  t.  U.  p.  60.    Sec  Feiiill4«>  1. 1,  p.  312,  and  t.n 
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in  the  island.  The  whole  population  of  CMI06  amounts  _^^^ 
to  25,000  souls,  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  island- 
ers, differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  colonists  on ' 
the  mainland*  The  climate  is  not  unwholesome,  but  the 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  A  very  dreadful  one 
took  place  in  the  year  1737;  the  Guaytecas,  a  group  of 
islands  to  the  south,  were  covered  with  ashes,  which  de- 
stroyed almost  every  sort  of  vegetation  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.*  The  two  islands  of  Juan  Femandes  are 
110  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili ;  the  largest  was  dis- 
covered in  1563,  by  a  Spaniard,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name;  since  that  time,  it  was  so  much  praised  by  early 
navigators,  that  it  has  been  thought  an  earthly  paradise. 
It  is  '^not  more  than  four  leagues  in  length  from  east  to 
west;  the  country  in  general  is  mountainous,  but  Inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  fertile  vallies.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage arises  from  its  being  a  good  resting  place  for  ships. 
Many  English  navigators  touched  there  in  their  voyagei 
round  the  world.  It  has  been  occupied  for  more  than 
tfty  years  by  Spanish  settlers,  who  have  erected  a  battery, 
and  built  a  town  on  the  island.f  The  name  of  Mas-a- 
tierra,  or  near  the  land,  has  been  given  to  the  largest, 
the  other  is  generally  called  Mas*a-fuero,  or  the  more  re- 
mote. The  Isla  de  Cabros  is  an  uninhabited  rock  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Juan 
Femandes.  The  cedar  and  sandal  trees  grow  on  these 
islands.  Two  persons,  whose  romantic  adventures  gave  rise 
to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  resided  on  one  of  them. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman,  being  left  by  his  fellow 
sailors,  lived  there  for  four  or  five  years,  and  obtained 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  hunting;  the  other,  a  Mosquito 
Indian,  was  abandoned  by  a  party  of  Buccaneers. 

Cuyo,  formerly  a  Chilian  province,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes,  and  for  that  rea^- 

•  Viajero  Uoi versa),  XV.  p.  366. 

t  Relation  de  M.  Moss,  Aiinales  des  Voyages,  XVI.  p«  169, 
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BOOK  son  sometioies  called  TroBmautano.  It  is  boanded  on 
IfXXXix*  ^he  DOfth  by  TucumaDy  on  the  east  by  Hie  deserts  of  BueBOs 
Ayres,  and  on  the  south  by  Patagonia.  That  |»art  of  the 
Chili,  or  Andes  which  divides  it  from  Chili  is  exposed  to  viokat 
Cuyo.  n,) j  frequent  storms.  The  cliviate  of  Cuyo  is  variable ;  oa 
the  high  grounds^  the  winter  is 'intensely  cold,  and  tbe  pbuas 
are  scorched  by  tbe  summer's  heat  The  country,  for  want 
of  moisture,  is  barren ;  te  the  neighbourhood  of  rivet's  or 
even  of  canalsi,  it  is  verdant  and  fmitfuK  The  eastern 
part  consists  of  fertile  plains,  unlike  those  of  tbe  Orom^ce, 
or  La  Plata,  they  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.  A  remark- 
able species  of  tbe  cocoa  palm  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
vallies,  its  leaves  resemUe  the  aloe's,  and  the  centre  of 
its  trunk  i»  so  sofU  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  aakr 
ing  cloth,  which,  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong 
and  flexible.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  tbe  north  of  Cuyo  have  been  worked.  Leadi 
Ottlphur,  coal,  and  gypsum  are  found  on  the  mou»taias, 
and  salt  is  easily  obtained  from  the  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  hills  near  8t  Juan  de  la  Froiftera  are  composed  ef 
white  marble;  the  people  use  it  for  making  lime  or  build- 
ing bridges  across  the  canals  that  irrigate  Iheir  fields.  The 
wealth  of  the  district  depends  chiefly  on  that  of  the  ssr- 
rounding  countries,  and  it  must  be  greatly  increasad  if 
ever  tite  trade  of  China  or  tbe  east  extends  to  the  soutbeni 
or  western  shores  of  America.  Mendeca*  the  capital  of  Cuyo, 
is  a  flourishing  city,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  hicreasiag. 
f  ucuman.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  a  country  little  frequent- 
ed, and  consequently  not  very  accurately  known^  lies 
to  the  north-east  of  Cuyo.  Branches  of  tlie  Andes  tra- 
verse it  on  the  noKk  the  rest  of  the  district  is  one  im- 
mense plain.  Many  rivers  in  Tucuman  are  ch«nged  ivft) 
large  sheets  of  water,  from  which  they  never  issue.  Tbe 
Rio  Salado  falls  into  £1  Moh  Cfaiqneto  and  tbe  lUo 
Dolce,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  leagues,  unites  with 
the  Salado,  and  is  lost  along  with  it  These  lakes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inundations  of  rivers,  are  not  very  deep.   Tbe 
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l«nd  ift  m^ny  places  is  impregnated  with  fossil  salt,  and    book 
the  water  of  everj  pool  or  river  in  that  part  of  the  eoontry  I'Xxxii. 

is  brackish  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.    The  cattle  de- 

tour  eagerlj  the  salt  on  the  herbage ;  it  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  for  they  perish  if  deprived  of 
it  for  a  short  time.  Saltpetre  may  be  collected  on  the 
plains,  the  groand  is  frequently  whitened  with  it  after 
a  shower.  Although  there  is  hardly  any  transition  from 
winter  to  ^mmer,  the  climate  has  been  considered  healthy 
aiid  salubrious.  The  districts  watered  by  rivers,  afford 
rkh  pasture,  and  are  generally  covered  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  Of  the  wild  animals  Wie  deer  and  different  sorts  of 
game  are  the  most  common.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  maize,  cotton,  or  indigo.  Swarms  of  wild 
bees  frequent  the  forests  between  the  Dolce  and  Salado, 
and  the  aramoi  weaves  on  the  trees  its  beautiful  net-work 
of  silver  coloured  silk.*  Mr.  Helm  states  that  there  are 
in  TuoMnan  two  mines  of  gold,  as  many  of  copper  and 
had,  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  rock  salt  The  Que- 
kradio  tree-,  so  called  from  its  excessive  hardness,  grows  in 
Ae  vidnity  of  San  Miguel;  the  axe  Is  sometimes  broken 
beB»re  ttie  tree  caft  ke  cut  asunder.  The  commerce  of  Tu- 
CMMife  C4)nsists  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  60,(K)0  mules  are  fattened  every  year  on  the  valley 
<rf  Lerma,  previous  to  their  being  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
great  anmratl  fair.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province 
are  San  FeHpe  or  Salta;  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  the 
lower  orders,  are  often  inflicted  with  a  species  of  lepi*osy, 
Uttdthe  women  are  disfigured  by  goitres  at  an  early  age; 
Jujui,  built  near  a  volcano  that  emits  clouds  of  dense  air, 
sMid  A  great  quantity  of  dust^f  Cordova,  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  finest  city  in  the  country.  The  university 
of  the  Jesuits  at  that  place  was  considered  a  good  senmiikry 
of  educalfion.  A  few  villages,  scattered  over  the  wide  plains 
of  Tucuman,  have  been  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name 

•  Viajero  Uuivereal,  XX.  p.  126—129.  t  Hem,  ibid.  139. 
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BOOK  of  towns.  London  was  founded  in  15559  to  conMnemorito 
3W"™^^«  the  mafTFiage  of  Mary*  queen  of  Engknd,  with  Philip  tte 
Second  of  Spain.  We  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  these  towns  from  the  letters  of  Gattaneo  a  Jesuit 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  then.  ^Tbe 
Provincial-general  set  out  with  his  secretary  to  Tisit  tiie 
different  settlements  in  Tucuman,  on  tlieir  way  to  Riojty 
a  town  about  two  hundred  leagues  north-east  of  CordoTay 
they  had  to  travel  along  a  road  as  solitary  as  it  was  diM- 
cult  of  access.  Their  progress  was  slow,  for  the  path  was 
surrounded  by  precipices.  About  the  twentieth  day  of 
their  journey,  the  secretary,  who  had  gone  before  his 
companions,  fell  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Tie 
muleteer  came  up  to  him*  and  remarked  that  a  persoa 
of  his  condition  ought  not  to  sleep  in  a  street.  The 
secretary,  astonished  at  such  a  rebuke,  replied  that  he  bad 
travelled  three  weeks  and  had  long  since  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  Rioja.  Tou  are  now  there,  rejoined  the.  moleteer, 
this  is  the  market  place,  and  the  convent  is  behind  tto 
trees."  The  inhabitants  of  Tucuman,  free  from  tiie  cares 
and  disquietude  of  great  towns,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
country  life.  Their  groves  resound  to  the  music  ef  danc- 
ing ;  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  sing  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  rustic  guitar,  alternate  8ti*ains  ruder  but  not  m- 
like  those  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  even  the  Christian  names 
of  the  pe<^le  are  pastoral,  and  remind  the  traveller  of  oM 
Arcadia."* 
Paraguay  ^^^  country  watered  by  the  Plata  has  been  generally 
Ayrat!"^  called  Paraguay,  although,  to  speak  correctly,  that  name 

ahould  be   onfined  to  a  single  province. 

Atptcttf       It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vallies  in  tfie 

ti^  coun-   p|.Qy|||ce  of  Chaco  and  tlie  districts  westward  of  the  Great 

River,  are  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre.    These  pluns 

are  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  moving  sands,  or  rendered 

*  For  instance,  Neroesio,  Gorgonio,  Spiridion,  Nazaria,  Rudetcliida,  iu, 
Reorganiiacion  da  las  colonias  orientates  dt  la  Plata,  dpc.  Addrened  lo 
Clmr)e9  the  IV.  of  Spain, 
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unwholesome  by  marshes,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  for  book 
want  of  a  sufficient  declivity  to  carry  them  to  the  ocean.  i«xxxix. 
But  the  face  of  nature  is  very  different  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Plata.  Hills  extend  from  that  river  to  the 
Uraguayy  which  flows  down  steep  and  lofty  mountains 
before  it  reaches  the  sea*  On  the  one  side  the  whole 
country  is  of  the  primitive,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
allnviid  formation.  The  rapid  Uraguay,  shaded  by  thick 
fiurestSy  becomes  very  broad  near  its  mouth,  and  surpasses 
in  magnitude  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe;  even  at  four  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  the  distance  from  one  bank  to  another 
is  more  than  a  league.  It  is  navigable  till  within  seventy 
leagues  of  the  sea,  or  as  far  as  Salto  Ghico;  the  rest  of 
its  course  is  broken  by  torrents. 

The  country  near  Buenos  Ay  res  is  fertile,  but  ill  sup- 
plied with  wood;  its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with  a  rich 
black  mould.  The  pampas  extend  to  the  south»  and  the 
view  is  bounded  by  these,  deserts.  A  stunted  shrub,  or 
even  a  tuft  of  marine  plants,  is  seldom  seen  by  the  weary 
traveller.  The  great  increase  of  European  horses  and  Hortes  ant 
oxen,  both  in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  is  a  remarkable  ^^"' 
circumstance  in  the  natural  history  of  these  countries. 
M.  D'Azara,  who  has  minutely  examined  this  subject, 
states  that  horses  and  oxen  were  imported  from  the  year 
1530  to  the  year  1550.  Many  of  the  horses  are  now 
wild,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  in  a 
single  herd.  The  greater  number  are  of  a  dark  sorrel 
colour,  they  are  easily  broken,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
common  horse.  The  oxen  in  the  province  of  Chiquito 
and  the  plains  of  Monte  Video  are  as  useful  to  tho 
colonists,  as  the  rein  deer  or  camel  to  the  Laplanders  or 
Arabs;  they  ndt  only  afford  them  nourishment,  but 
their  hides  are  an  important  article  in  trade;  cups  and 
900ns  are  made  of  the  horns,  and  the  leather  is  converted 
into  pitchers,  mattresses,  and  cloaks;  candles,  soap,  and 
%  particular  sort  of  oil,  are  obtained  from  the  tallow^ 
The  cattle  in  Monte  Video  are  larger  than  those  in  the 
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BOOK  iieigtrbonrh)9od  of  Salamanca  which  are  supposed  to  bt 
lixxxix.^^^  largest  in  Spain.  One  breed  is  remarkable  for  its 
"""""■^  small  head  and  thick  hair.  The  chiros  is  another  variety, 
so  called  from  its  ^rect  and  eonica!  horns.  The  wild 
herds  of  oxen  may  bt  easily  tamed;  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  a  source  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  mote 
industrioas  '  people.  Bat  the  inconsiderate  avarice  of 
fafrrrters  has  incited  them  to  destroy  immense  nambers  of 
these  animah.  From  the  Falkland  Ishinds  to  the  tTttk 
degree  of  soath  latitude,  the  cattle  seldom  frequent  the 
harteroSf  or  saline  and  nitrous  lands;  the  traters  and 
pastures  of  the  country  contain  perhajis  a  snlRcient  quan- 
tity of  salt  Nearer  the  equator,  they  thrire  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  lands.  The  barrerMf  says  ITAzara,  att 
necessary  for  their  existence. 
Chacos,        Eastern  Paraguay  and  a  great  portion  of  Brazil  cou^ 

fti^'tL  **^  ^^^  *^*  ®'  '^'^  remark.  Chacos  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  and  all  of  them  are  still 
hr  a  savage  state.  Some  change  both  their  country  and 
name,  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  more  eflbctually  from 
their  enemies.  The  Lukst  whose  language  is  said  to  be 
different  from  most  of  the  American  dialects,  have  done 
so  more  than  once. 

The  GuaicnraSf  the  most  warlike  of  these  Indians,  are 
nearly  extinct  Their  depopulation  is  the  effect  of  theif 
barbarous  habits;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  p<ircnts  to  de- 
stroy their  children.*  A  like  custom  prevails  among  the 
Lenguas.  The  Ouanas  are  the  least  savage  of  th^se 
Indians,  yet  they  have  hardfy  any  notion  of  religion,  the 
women  are  devoid  of  humafiity,  they  have  been  known  to 
bury  their  own  children  alivcf  The  Enimagns  and 
Chuntuses  accompany  each  other  in  their  emigrations; 
the  Moyas,  who  are  generally  at  war  with  them,  live  by 
agriculture,  and  force  their  slaves  to  cultivate  the  ground, 

Abipones.  But  of  all  thcso  tribes  the  Mipones  are  the  most  re- 
nowned, their  number  amounted  formerly  to  five  or   sit 

^'D^Aeara,  Voyage  au  Paraguay,  II.  146—147.  t  Idem,  ibid,  page  SS. 
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IkMUNMid  Mukf  they  inbabited  Yapizlag%  a  coimtrj  on 
the  banks,  of  the  Phita»*  between  the  lesth  and  dOfh  i'»"X* 
degrees  of  latitude^  They  surpassed  otber  savages  in 
subduing  tbe  wild  horse,  and  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Their  warlike  spirit  prove<i  formidable  to  the  Spamards, 
and  tbe  labours  of  the  missionaries  aiMongst  them  were 
attended  with  little  success*  Defeated  in  aeyerai  battles, 
the  Abipones  were  at  last  reduced  to  seek  for  prot^tion 
from  the  settlers.  Since  thai  period  tbej  have  gradtMilIjr 
decayed.  The  features  of  tbe  men  are  regalari  tlie  wo- 
men are  nearly  as  fair  as  those  of  Spaim 

Paraguay  dertres  its  name  from  tbe  Payagnasy  a  Paraguay 
treacherous  and  deceitful  people  thai  aobsist  by  ftsbhug.  ^'''^'' 
It  was  beliered  that  tliey  worshipped  the  moon»  bdt 
D'Azara  denies  that  they  had  any  rel^ious  creed  |  oo9- 
traryi  Itowevcfr,  to  th^  custom  of  neighbouring  savages, 
they  covered  their  bttrying  places^  and  preserved,  with 
0sperstitious  care,  whatever  was  left  by  the  dead*!  The 
Portuguese  hating  pass^  the  fhitiAiers  fixed  by  sevend 
treaties,  not  only  invaded  the  terrMory  of  the  Payaguaa, 
bttt  established  the  mAlitary  station  of  New  Coymbra  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  riv^l*.  Tbe  compiest  erf*  SpanMi 
Paraguay  might  have  been  faciliftated  from  tbe  advantages 
which  such  a  position  aiforded  them*! 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  th^  mines  of  BrasH  Mines. 
extend  as  far  as  Paraguay.  In  the  mamftscript  dedicated 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  m> 
notice  is  taken  of  any  gold  mines  in  the  country,  althongh 
mention  is  made  of  an  inconsiderabk  ode  near  the 
Uruguay,  and  this  fact  ^ves  additional  weight  to  tbe 
^temeats  of  tte  Jesaitsw^  Paragnay  produces  tbe  fiat- 
B^ous  Brasiliaa  tree,  but  it  is  mnch  more  common  in  tbe 
beaatifnl  country  from  wbicb  it  derives  its  name*  Tbe 
cotton  plant  is  seen    thro«ftghout  the  province,  and  tto 

*  Dobriuho/er,  dc  Ab1ponibu0. 

t  b'Azara,  Voyage  au  Paraguay,  11.  119-^149. 

t  ReorganisactoYi  de  las  Colonias,  &c. 

^  Muratorl.    Mcurator  Missjena  du  Paraguay,  p.  275. 
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BOOK  sugar  cane  grows  without  culture  in  the  marshy  grouoda. 
Dragons-blood,  cinchona,  nux  vomica,  and  vanilla,  are 
the  common  productions  of  the  country.  The  pome- 
granate, the  peach,  the  fig,  the  orange  tree,  and  a  variety 
of  palms,  flourish  in  rich  luxuriance.  The  leaves  of  a 
species  of  ilex  are  made  into  the  matte  or  Paraguay  tea 
so  much  used  in  South  America.  The  most  extensive 
plantations  are  near  New  Villarica  and  the  mountains  6[ 
Maracayu.  If  the  labourers  be  deprived  of  that  western 
tea,  they  refuse  to  work  the  mines.  The  quantity  sold 
every  year  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Paraguay  tea  is  more 
used  in  these  countries  than  Chinese  in  England;  tbe 
twigs  are  put  in  with  the  leaves,  and  it  is  taken  through 
a  silver  or  glass  tube. 

D'Azara  takes  notice  of  three  different  kinds  of  simicy 
the  miriquoinaf  the  cay,  and  the  caraya.  The  last  sort  is 
the  most  common;  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  the  woods 
re-echo  its  hoarse  and  dismal  cries.  The  large  armadiUo 
burrows  in  the  forests,  and  a  smaller  species  haunts  the 
plains.  Oua%ou,  which  is  said  to  be  like  our  word 
gazelle,  is  a  general  name  for  four  kinds  of  wild  de^, 
different  from  any  in  the  old  world.  The  jagHOTf  the 
Fdis  pardalis^  and  the  erva^  are  species  of  the  tiger  ca^ 
that  have  been  only  seen  in  America. 

There  is  no  considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Para- 
guay, the  capital,  Asuncion  or  Neuska  Senora  de  la 
Asuncion,  was  at  first  a  small  fort  built  on  an  angle 
made  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo. 
It  became  in  time  the  chief  town  of  the  diocese ;  its  streets 
are  ill  built  and  inconvenient  from  their  many  windings. 
The  population  consisted  formerly  of  about  two  thousand 
Spanish  colonists,  and  several  thousand  Mestizoes  and 
Indians.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent 
country  rich  and  fertile ;  throughout  the  year  many  of  the 
trees  are  either  in  foliage  or  loaded  with  fruit.    The  trad* 
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iog  boats  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  take  two  or    ^^^ 
three  months  to  ascend  the  Plata.     The  only  difficulty  in  '^""^ 
sailing  up  that  river  proceeds  from  the  force  of  the  de-  ' 

scending  current,  for  the  passage  is  made  more  easy  by  the 
prevailing  south  winds.  The  other  towns  in  Paraguay, 
with  the  exception  of  Curuguaty  and  Neembuco,  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  population  of  the  first  amounted, 
some  years  ago,  to  £250  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  latter 
to  1800  souls.  The  parishes  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
country  houses,  a  few  of  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  church  or  chapel,  and  the  rest  removed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  Indians  dwelt  in  hovels,  but 
Ae  Jesuits  built  villages  for  such  as  were  converted.  It 
ajq^ears  from  an  official  report,  that  in  the  year  1804,  the 
population  of  the  whole  province  was  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  countries  eastward  of  the  Parana  ProTincef 
were  divided  into  three  provinces;  the  first  was  the  go-u^aguay. 
vernmeiit  of  Corientes  and  the  missions  between  the  Para- 
na and  Uraguay ;  the  second,  Uraguay,  between  that  ri- 
ver and  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  the  third,  Monte  Video,  be- 
tween Rio  Negro  and  the  Ocean.  But  all  these  divisions 
are  commonly  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  Paraguay.  The 
vegetable  productions  of  these  provinces  are  very  valuable; 
the  sugar  cane  grows  in  abundance;  the  wood  of  some 
trees  is  well  adapted  for  building  ships,  others  are  used 
for  dying ;  the  country  produces  lint,  cotton,  and  the  most 
iiseful  plants  of  Brazil.  The  population  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  forty  thousa^id  Spanish  colonists,  sixty  thousand 
conquered  Indians,  and  several  thousand  savages.  The  Native 
Guaranis  extended  their  settlements  to  these  remote  re- *'****** 
gions.  The  Gharruas,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  defended  with 
much  braver}!  the  banks  of  the  ^lata  against  the  inroads 
of  European  invaders.  The  natives  are  silent,  morose^ 
and  ignorant  of  dancing,  an  amusement  so  common 
among  the  American  savages.  There  are  several  guttural 
words  in  their  language,  which  our  alphabet  cannot  ex- 
press. 
Monte  Video  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  near  Town* 
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BOOK  the  city.  The  town  is  completely  enclosed  with  fortifi* 
^^^^^^*  cations,  and  situated  on  the  Plata*  at  twenty  leagues 
from  its  mouth*  The  harbour,  though  exposed  to  the 
north-east  winds,  is  the  best  on  that  river.  The  streets 
are  not  paved,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ill  supplied  with 
spring  water.  The  population,  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Creoles,  and  Indians,  amounts  t«  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand souls;  but  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  reside 
in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  the  town.  Maldonado,  a 
I^ace  of  some  importance  in  this  province,  is  built  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Plata  as  Monte  Video ;  its  harbour  is 
large  and  spacious,  and  trading  vessels  pass  from  it  to 
Missions  trBuenos  Ay  res.  The  Jesuits  sent  their  missionaries  to  tiiest 
*  provinces.  Some  have  considered  such  institutions  as  the 
germs  of  a  future  empire,  and  estaUishments,  the  ansoc- 
cessful  results  of  which,  religion  and  humanity  must  ever 
deplore,  have  been  embellished  by  zeal  or  degraded  by 
envy.  These  enlightened  and  judicious  monks,  in  their 
endeavours  to  civilize  the  Indians,  did  not*confine  them- 
selves to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  used  their  temporal  advantages  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  prudence. 

Ttie  formation  of  these  colonies  along  the  banks  of  the 
Parana  and  Uraguay,  has  been  attributed  to  the  hardships 
which  the  Indians  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Every  plantation  was  governed  by  two  Jesuits;  a 
curate  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  secular  administration, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  he  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians.  The  vice  curate,  or  companion,  was  a 
subordinate  officer,  to  whose  care  the  conversion  and  spi- 
ritual improvement  of  the  natives  were  committed.  Their 
only  laws  wei*e  the  gospel  and  the  will  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
magistrates  chosen  from  the  Indians  wei*e  so  many  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a  curate;  they  had  no  authority 
in  criminal  cases.  The  natives  of  both  sexes  were  ob* 
llged  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
no  individual  enjoyed  the  right  of  property.  The  curate, 
as  guardian  of  the  public  treasure,  managed  the  produce 
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(rf  a  colony^s  indnstrj^  and  it  was  his  duty  to  clothe  and    book 
maintain  every  person  in  the  state*    No  distinction  of  rank  ^^^txix. 
^as  known  among  these  Indians;  their  government  might 
be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  barbarism  to  progressive 
civilization.     It  is  true  that  the  Indian  had  no  excitement 
to  emulation*  for  the  industrious  and  the  indolent  had  tlie 
same  fare  and  the  same  enjoyments;  but  the  sway  of  the 
monks  was  admirably  adapted  for  these  ignorant  and  fierce 
tribes;  at  all  events  the  Indians  lived  happily  under  it* 
and    were    treated  as  children    incapable  of    governing 
themselves;  savages  accustomed  to  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
or  to  live  as  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  the  Je« 
suits  as  their  fathers  and  benefactors.    Such  a  devotion  to  Compiaintf 
their  masters  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  against  that  Jffu",^*.  ^^ 
order.    Father  Aguilar  complains,  in  his  apology  for  his 
conduct,  that  Spanish  officers  wished  the  Indians  not  only 
to  submit  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, and  even  to  their  domestics  and  slaves.    The  poor 
Indian  was  thus  forced  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  task-mas- 
ter and  a  negro,  or  was  punished  for  having  rebelled  against 
his  conquerors.     The  natives  were  baptized ;  they  learnt 
the  decalogue,  and  a  set  form  of  prayer;  this  was  the 
commencement  of  that  spiritual  instruction,  to  which  the 
cautious  priests  limited  their  first  efforts.      The  Indians 
wove  the  cloth  which  they  wore.    They  were  instructed 
in  the  mechanical  arts  by  Jesuits  who  came  from  Europe 
for  that  purpose.    The  men  went  barefoot,  and  tiie  wo- 
men's garment  consisted  of  a  single  shift  without  sleeves, 
tiie  climate  rendered  a  warmer  dress  superfluous.     The 
curates  employed   the   moderate    profits  arising  from   a- 
griculture,  in  purchasing  instruments,  utensiln,  and  arms. 
The  neophytes  carried  into  the  Spanish  settlements,  hides,  Coniinerc^ 
cloth«  tobacco,  and  Paraguay  tea.     These  articles  Were  de-  *'^*^«'^*- 
livered  over  to  a  procurator-general  of  the  missionaries, 
who  sold  or  exchanged  them  to  the  best  advantage.     This 
person  was  obliged  to  give  an   exact  account  of  all  his 
transactions,  and,  after  deducting  a  very  small  sum  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble,  to  employ  the  remainder  in 
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BOOK  the  most  profitable  manner  for  the  Indians.  The  natives 
xxxxix.  converted  by  the  missionaries  were  free,  and  placed  under 
""""""^  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain  5  every  man  paid  will- 
ingly to  the  monarch  the  annual  tribute  of  a  dollar,  as  aa 
acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  They  were  not  only 
obliged  to  join  the  Spanish  standard  in  the  event  of  a  war^ 
but  to  arm  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  contri- 
bute their  assistance  in  erecting  fortifications.  Their  sec- 
vices  in  the  war  against  the  Portuguese  are  well  known. 
But  the  Catholic  despots  in  Europe,  regardless  of  the  most 
sacred  conventions,  felt  little  remorse  in  treating  their 
American  subjects  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  nations.  About  the  year  1757,  a  part  of  their  territory 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  exchange 
for  Santo-Sacramento.  The  Jesuits  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  this  treaty,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  transferred 
from  one  nation  to  another,  without  their  own  consent.— ^ 
The  Indians  had  indeed  recourse  to  arms,  but  they  were 
easily  repulsed  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
weakness  of  their  resistance  proved  suflicieutly  that  dif- 
^S^j^"  ference  of  opinion  existed  among  their  chiefs.  The  Je- 
suits, suits  were  driven  out  of  America  in  the  year  1767,  and 
their  neophytes  were  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  native  tribes.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  order,  other 
monks  have  been  less  eager  in  the  cause  of  conversion,  and 
the  Indians  have  sufiered  increased  hardships.  Merchants 
and  military  commanders  have  begun  anew  their  rigorous 
exactions.  It  is  stated  in  a  ministerial  report,^  addressed 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  by  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
thirty  villages,  founded  by  them,  contained,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  census,  82,066  inhabitants  in  the  year 
1774.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
population  exceeded  92,000  souls,  but  within  these  few 
years  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  confined  within 
their  own  limits,  have  seized  upon  seven  of  these  villages; 


"^  Reorganisacion  dc  las  TiifUds,  rtr.  MS. 
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vni,  to  check  their  inrasions^  it  has  been  foand  ijecesaary 
to  re-establish  the  mililary  regulations  or  the  Jesoits.  The 
inference  derived  from  this  statement  is  obvious;  if  the  In- 
dians  have  made  any  progress  in  civilization  since  the  year 
1767,  if  they  enjoy  any  privileges,  if  a  few  individuals 
amongst  them  clothe  themselves  after  the  Spanish  fashion^ 
or  if  in  certain  districts  they  can  acquire  property,  we  ob- 
serve only  in  these  detached  instances,  some  effects  of  that 
excellent  institution  which  a  tyrannical  and  blind  policy  has 
been  unable  to  destroy. 

Santa  Fe  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  were  Bnanos 
the  principal  towns  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ac-^^**** 
oording  to  its  former  limits.    The  metropolis  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  viceroy  and  a  bishop ;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audience,  and  several  other  public  institutions. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  !• 
Mendoza,  who  gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  the  salubri* 
ty  of  its  climate.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on 
Ae  south  side  of  the  river  PI  <ta,  about  seventy  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  fortified,  its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  but  the  harbour  is  much  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  the  river  near  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  shallows. 
For  that  reason  large  vessels  unload  at  three  leagues  Irom 
the  port,  and  then  sail  for  the  bay  of  Barragan,  and  wait 
for  freights.  Their  cargoes  are  put  into  lighter  ves8els,ibat 
enter  the  city  by  Buenos  Ayres  river,  which  is  more  easily 
navigated  and  better  adapted  for  the  unloading  of  goods. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  the  waters  of  that  small  river 
do  not  reach  a  certain  level,  and  on  these  occasions  no  ves- 
sd  can  pass  the  bar.  There  arc  few  places  where  diflRBr- 
ent  sorts  of  provision  are  more  plentiful  than  at  Buraios 
Ayres.  Butcher^s  meat  is  distributed  to  the  poor;  mer- 
chants frequently  buy  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides. 
Poultry  is  comparatively  dear,  two  fowls  cost  as  much 
as  an  ox.  The  town  is  the  great  outlet  for  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  and  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru 
pass  from  thence  to  Europe.  Vicuna  wool  is  brought  froo^, 
the  Andes,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from  other  parts  of 
VOL.  y.  i?0 
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*ooic  Chili,  a|id  silver  from  Potosi.  The  popalation  of  Buenos 
^"^'""*  Ayres  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  souls ;  its  inhabitants  were 
*""""—""  among  the  first  in  the  Spanish  provinces  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The  Creoles  iB 
this  city  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  government 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  such  as  resided  in  the  country 
were  more  obedient  It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education 
•?t}w  hui-  ^^  *Poral  improvement  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  con- 
bandmeo.  verted  Indians,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  Para- 
guay, and  the  greater  number  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Plata,  subsist  by  agriculture.  But  that  profession  is  not 
without  its  toils;  and  it  is  only  followed  by  those  thatha^e 
not  a  sufficient  fund  for  trade,  or  are  unable  to  purchase 
land.  If  a  labourer  cannot  find  employment  as  a  shepherd, 
he  is  forced  to  till  the  ground.  The  dwellings  of  the  hus- 
bandmen are  built  in  forests,  or  in  lands  as  yet  littfe 
improved  by  art;  they  are  at  best  small  and  lewly 
huts  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  their 
roofs  are  rudely  covered  with  straw,  the  walls  arc 
formed  by  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  the  vacant 
spaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with  clay.  The  shep- 
herd is  worse  clad,  more  ignorant  and  depraved  than  tiie 
husbandman.  That  sort  of  life  has  nearly  brought  the 
Spaniards  that  follow  it  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
shepherds  are  numerous ;  it  has  been  computed  that  they 
tend  twelve  millions  of  oxen,  three  millions  of  horses,  and  a 
vast  number  of  sheep,  besides  those  animals  in  a  wild  state, 
over  which  their  charge  extends.  Their  herds  are  divided 
into  as  many  flocks  as  there  are  proprietors.  A  pasturage^ 
containing  four  or  five  square  leagues,  is  considered  at 
Buenos  Ayres  as  one  of  a  very  small  size,  and  in  Paragoay 
it  is  not  thought  to  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions.  The 
shepherd,  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  idleness  and  in- 
dependence, cannot  suffer  the  least  restraint  or  inconve- 
nience. Patriotism,  modesty  and  humanity  are  unknown 
among  these  degraded  colonists.  Employed  in  slaughto*- 
ing  animals,  they  can  shed,  without  remorse,  the  blood  of 
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their  fellow  creatures.    They  seem  to  hk\e  acquired  total    book 
insensibility  from  the   solitude  of  the   desert.    A  love  of  ^^^^'^^ 
gaming    is    their    predominant   passion;    seated    on   the 
ground,  with  his  horse's  bridle  bound  round  his  feetf  lest 
it  should  be    stolen   from   him,   each   man   has   a   knife 
fixed  in  the  earth,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  use  it  against 
any  one  whom  he  suspects  to  have   played  unfairly.    A 
person  stakes  bis  whole  property  on  a  single  game,  and 
loses  it  with  indifference.    Their  good  qualities  are  common 
to  every  savage.    They  welcome  and  maintain  the  stranger 
without  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  bis  journey;  they 
may  steal  horses  or  other  articles  of  less  value  from  travel- 
lers, but  never  think  of  taking  money,  because  to  them  it  is  ' 
useless.  These  Tartars  of  the  new  world  live  on  horseback  i 
they  hate  every  occupation  that  deprives  them  of  their  fa- 
vourite exercise.     Strong  and  healthy,  they  attain  some- 
times to  a  very  advanced  age;  but  their  bravery  and  va- 
lour are  apt  to  make  them  regardless  of  life,  and  fearless 
of  danger.    There  are  besides,  some  inhabitants  of  these  Banditti/ 
immense  plains  that  refuse  to  labour,  and  disdain  to  serve 
any  master.    These  wanderers  gain   their  subsistence  by 
plunder;    they    have   carried    off   women    from    Buenos 
Ayres,  and,   what  is    more  remarkable,   some  of  their 
wives,  like  the  Sabines,  have  refused  to  return  home.    To 
provide  for   the  wants  of  his  family,   one  of  these  men 
hastens   to  the   Spanish   frontiers,   takes   away  as  many 
horses  or  oxen  as  he  can,  and  disposes  of  his  booty  in 
Brazil.     The    produce  enables   him   to    bring   whatever 
articles  his  family  may  require.    Such  was  the  condition 
of  a  great  many  inhabitants  in  the   Spanish   provinces; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  changes,  and  the  improve- 
ments likely  to  follow  them,  may  tend  to  reform  the  na* 
tional  character. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  immense  P'o<iu<^: 
plains  round  Buenos  Ayres  differ  from  those  of  Para-Bueoot 
gaay.      The  climate  is  well   adapted  for   the   different  ^^^' 
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BOOK    grains  of  Europe ;  the  durasmo,  a  fruit  muck  eateemed  n 

Xocxxix.  4|jg  country,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach. 

"■"— ^  The  yagouar  is  large  but  not  common;  the  tapr^ 
the  ciuman,  and  the  monkey,  are  never  seen  in  these  lati- 
tudes. The  cat  of  the  Pampas,  the  cavia  of  Tucumant 
the  hare  of  the  deserts,  and  the  Patagonian  ostrich,  are 
found  in  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  dogs,  as  well  as  the  hones 
and  oxen  brought  originally  from  Europe,  have  becone 
wild;  they  ap|)ear  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains,  aid 
their  ^  inroads  are  dreaded  by  the  Inhabitants  of  tte 
country. 

VMceupi-  The  extensive  districts,  to  the  south  of  Yaldivia  vA 
regions,  gy^jj^g  Ayres,  are  thinly  peopled  by  independent  tribes. 
The  right  by  which  Spain  claims  these  possessions,  ii 
founded  on  some  doubtful  maxims  of  public  law,  and  qb 
the  authority  of  several  treaties.  The  Spaniards,  after 
the  discovery  of  South  America,  included  in  the  kingdcui 
of  Chili,  the  western  coasts  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  eastern  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.  Many  English  writers  maintain  that  these 
countries  do  not  belong  to  Spain,  because  they  have  never 
been  subdued;  and,  until  that  event  take  place,  it  is 
reasonable  that  every  nation  should  have  the  privilege 
of  planting  colonies  in  those  places  that  are  unoccupied. 
We  have  already  given  a  short  account  of  Chonos  aad 
tfie  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  great  peninsula  ef 
Three  Mountains,  and  the  gulf  of  Pennas  are  situated 
farther  to  the  south.  The  natives  of  that  coast  are  de- 
scended from  the  Araucanians,  a  people  that  inhabit  the 
rich  and  fertile  districts  between  the  rivers  Blobio  and 
Yaldivia.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  abundant  springiy 
and  a  temperate  climate,  render  that  country  even  moie 
delightful  than  Chili.  Arauca,  the  smallest  province  ia 
their  territory,  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  Spaniards  have  called  it  Araucanian  Flanders  er 
the  invincible  state ;  and  some  of  them  had  the  magoii- 
nimity  to  celebrate  in  verse,  the  exploits  of  a  people  who 
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riked  80  mach   Spanish  blood  in  maintaining  their  inde^    book 
pendence.    The  settlements  of   the   Cunchi  extend  from^^^^^^* 
the  Valdivia  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayateca-    The  Huilches,  or  ' 

natives  of  the  Chiloe  islands,  are  a  wandering  people ;  they 
hare  not  only  possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Pennas,  but  even 
on  the    Straits  of  Magellan.      These   tribes  have    been 
faithful  allies   of  the  Araucanians.    The   men    are   mus- 
culart   well  proportioned   and  of  a  martial   appearance; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  are  stronger  than  the  natives  on 
the  coast.    Travellers  have  supposed  that  they   destroy 
every  child  of  a  weak  or  sickly  constitution ;  their  cus- 
toms tend  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  for 
nature  is  not  obstructed  in  her  operations  by  improper 
means.    The  Araucanians  never  build  towns ;  they  reside 
in  scattered  villages  or  in  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Such  is  their  attachment  to  llieir  birth-place  that  children 
rarely  quit  the  lands  of  their  fathers.    Love  of  liberty 
and  want  of  refinement  made  them  consider  walled  cities 
as  the  residence  of  slaves.    The  maritime  part  of  their 
country  comprehends  Arauco,  TucapeU   lilicura,   Boroa^ 
and    Nagtolten;    the    districts  of   the  plain  are  Encol, 
Paren,  and   Mariguina.    Marren,   Chacaico,   and   Guan- 
agua,  are  some  of  the  provinces  on  the  Andes.    Little 
can  be  said  of  the  institutions  of  a  society  in  so  rude  and 
dimple  a  state.    We  may  observe,  however,  that  impunity 
may  be  purchased  for  every  crime  except  witchcraft.    The 
uifartunate  person  accused  of  sorcery  was  tortured  before 
a  slow  fire  that  he  might  more  readily  acknowledge  his 
associates.     The    military    establishment    of  the   Arau- Warfare, 
catotans  was    not  only  better    than  their   civil    govern- 
ment, but  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  warfare  among  barbarous  states.    A  commander 
in  chief  was  appointed  by   a  military  council;  as   the 
Toquis  enjoyed  the  highest  privileges  in  the  community, 
they  had  the  first  claim  to  that  office.    But  if  no  one  in 
their  order  was  found  worthy  of  so  important  a  trust,  he 
that  best    deserved  to   commandi  was   chosen    general. 
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BOOK  Yilumellay  a  man  of  low  origin^  who  was  raised  to  Ike 
xxxxix.iiQ^d  of  the  Araucanian  army,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  warlilce  achievements.  The  first  measure  of  a  national 
council  after  a  declaration  of  war,  was  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  the  confederate  tribes  and  the  Indians  residing 
In  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  credentials  of  thcM 
envoys  were  a  few  arrows  bound  together  with  a  red  string, 
the  emblem  of  blood.  The  persons  intrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion were  said  to  run  the  arrow,  and  they  performed  their 
duty  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  the  object 
of  their  journey-  was  seldom  discovered  by  an  enemy. 
That  warlike  people  saw  the  great  advantage  which 
the  Eui*opeans  had  acquired  from  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  learn  its  composition.  They  observed 
negroes  among  tlie  Spaniards,  and  because  their  coloar 
was  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  gunpowder,  they  ima- 
gined that  they  had  discovered  the  long  wished  for  secret 
A  poor  negro  was  taken  prisoner  a  short  time  after  tiiis 
theory  had  gained  followers,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
burnt  alive  by  the  natives,  in  the  belief  that  gunpowder 
might  be  obtained  from  his  ashes.  Molina,  who  tells  this 
story^  remarks  that  the  experiment  showed  the  inaccuracy 
of  their  chemical  notions. 

Each  soldier  in  the  Araucanian  armies  was  obliged  tofu^ 
nish  himself  not  only  with  arms,  but  with  provisions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  forces  of  ancient  Rome.  Every  man  was 
liable  to  military  service,  and  had  to  contribute  bis  share  to 
the  support  of  the  troops.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  dried 
meal,  which,  when  diluted  in  water,  afforded  them  suffi- 
cient subsistence  until  they  plundered  the  enemy's  country* 
The  soldiers  by  this  means  were  not  encumbered  with 
baggage,  and  possessed  decided  advantage  over  the  Span* 
iards,.  both  in  making  an  attack  and  securing  a  retreat 
Several  great  commanders  of  modern  times  wished  to 
restore  the  ancient  method  of  provisioning  armies,  bat  it 
presupposes  a  degree  of  simplicity  incompatible  with 
European  refinement.  The  Araucanians  were  the  only 
people  in  South  America  that  maintained  their  indepeni 
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dence  by  force  of  arms;  but  the  prudence  and  ability  of  book 
a  single  individual  have  done  more  in  reducing  that  war-  ^^^^"^ 
like  people  than  all  the  armies  of  Spain.  By  the  judicious 
policy  of  Higgins  de  Yallenar,  president  of  Chili,  the  two 
nations  have  never  been  at  variance  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  fierce  natives  have  experienced  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.*  Indian  magistrates  superintend  the 
trade  carried  on  by  their  countrymen  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  colonists  and  natives  associate  with  each  other,  and 
Araucanian  workmen  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  The  bonds  of  union  have  been 
strengthened  by  intermaniages ;  and  the  missions  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  Jesuits  have  not  been  alto- 
gether abandoned.  The  relieious  notions  of  the  people  Rei^°* 
^ere  borrowed  from  their  civil  institutions ;  the  universal 
government  of  the  supreme  essence  was  a  figure  of  the 
Araucanian  polity.  The  one  had  its  chiefs  or  toquis,  and 
the  other  was  ruled  by  the  great  toqui  of  the  invisible 
world.  Jipo  Ulmtnes,  or  ministers  of  state,  ruled  the 
iMavens  as  well  as  the  earth.  The  JHeuleih  or  friend  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  Quecubu  or  origin  of  evil 
hdd  the  first  rank  among  the  minor  gods.  To  reconcile 
flie  apparent  contradictions  in  the  natural  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  savage  nations  had  recourse  to  the 
agency  of  two  adverse  principles.  The  Guecubu  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  of  these  existences.  If  a  horse 
was  fatigued,  the  demon  must  have  rode  it,  for  such  an 
CTeat  was  rarely  attributed  to  natural  causes ;  if  the  earth 
trembled,  he  was  walking  at  no  great  distance.  In  short, 
the  life  of  man  had  been  completely  wretched,  were  it  not 
for  tiie  counteracting  influence  of  more  beneficent  beings. 
But  the  force  of  the  evil  spirit  was  by  no  means  despi- 
csUe,  for  the  idmenes  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  were 
sometimes  unable  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Spi- 
ritoal  nymphs  performed  for  men  the  offices  of  house- 
hold  gods*    Every  young  Araucanian  had  at  least  one  of 

*  Vancouvf  r,  tome  V.  pa^  402, 
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then  in  his  service.    I  have  still  my  nymph  was  a  connmm 
expression,  when  a  person  had  overcome  any  difflcnUy* 
The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  Amly 
believed  by  this  rude  people.     Man,  according  to  ttumt 
was  composed  of  two  elements  essentially  diflferen^  the 
auea  or  body  was  mortal  and  corruptible,  the  soul  incor- 
poreal and  eternal.    That  distinction  appeared  to  them  m 
obvious  that  the  word  auca  was  used  metaphorically  til 
demote  a  half  or  some  determinate  portion  of  any  substance. 
But,  although  they  admitted  an  existence  purely  Bpiritnalf 
yet  they  entertained  very  absurd  ideas  of  it    When  ikfff 
buried  the  dead,  a  woman  followed  the  bier  at  a  distaiici^ 
aad  strewed  the  ground  with  ashes,  to  prevent  tbe  sod 
bom  returning  to  its  late  abode.    Arms  were  placed  in  tbe 
graves  of  the  men,  female  apparel  and  domestic  ntensilrin 
those  of  the  women.    Provisions  were  left  to  maintun  the 
deceased  during  their  journey,  and  a  horse  was  som^iiiMB 
sacrificed  that  they  might  ride  to  the  country  of  the  dmi 
beyond  the  mountains.    Their  opinions  on  different  subjects 
were  tbe  same  as  those  of  the  most  savage  Mbes.    Evsry 
Storm  on  the  Andes  or  the  ocean,  was  the  eflfect  of  a  battle 
between    their    countrymen  and  the  Spaniards.      If  the 
tempest  took  its  course  in  the  direction  of  the  .Spanish 
frontiers,  the  Araucanians  were  rtrj  joyful,  and  exdsmei 
loudly.   Pursue   them,  friends,   pursue  them,  kill  thMi! 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  sages,  who  despissd 
tbe  common  superstition  of  their  country,  existed  aoMmg 
them;  but  if  they  ventured  to  inculcate  new  opinions  or  ts 
convince  men  of  their  errors,  they  might  have  fallen  TJrtisM 
to  pillar  rage.^ 
BeaMot.        The    Araucanians   divided    time   in<x>   years,    aeilsoM^ 
UMitbs,  days,  and  hours ;  but  their  divisions  were  not  the 
sasM  as  ours.    The  year  began  on  the  22d  of  l>eceHhM> 
isiiaediately  after  the  soutliern  solstice.     These  finirntial 
prints  Were  ascertained  with  some  accuracy  by  metes  sf 
tiie  solstitial  shadows.    To  preswve  uniformity  in  cfifb- 

*  Molina^  HisUry  of  Ckili,  volume  ir. 
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rort  peHod^  tiie  day  as  well  as  the  year  was  divided  into  ^w^m. 
twelve  parts,  each  of  which  was  equivalent  to  two  of  our  *3U**5^ 
hoars.  S«ch  a  method  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Aran** 
canianst  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of 
Japan.  They  observed  the  planets;*  gau^  the  term  by 
wl^idi  they  were  called,  was  a  derivative  of  the  verb  gaun^ 
to  wash.  They  held  on  this  subject  the  same  opinions  as 
tfie  ancients,  and  supposed  tliat  these  bodies  hastened  at 
their  setting  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  ocean.  An 
€€%se  of  the  sun  or  moon  was  said  to  be  the  death  of  qm 
of  Aem,  which  corresponds  with  the  defeetug  sMb  out 
kmm  of  the  Romans.  The  Araucanians  evinced  much  Games. 
ingenuity  in  their  games  and  amusements.  Leibnitz  has 
vemarked  that  men  have  never  given  greater  proof  of 
talent  than  in  the  invention  of  gahes.  If  the  Germaa 
philosopher  be  correct,  we  must  entertain  no  unfavourable 
If  iaion  of  this  nation ;  it  is  certain  chess  was  known  t6 
thmn  long  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.^ 
Bot  tiiey  delighted  most  in  gymnastic  exercises,  for  by 
them  they  were  inflamed  by  a  love  of  war.  During 
peace  their  time  was  spent  in  these  diversions;  the  peucd 
ivpresented  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  and  the  palican  differed 
HtOe  from  the  mock  fight  of  the  Greeks.:^  The  in- 
habitants of  different  districts  met  frequently  for  this 
purpose;  such  amusements  were  not  considered  useless^ 
ttsy  hod  improved  the  natives  in  the  military  art 
Polygamy  was  lawftil  among  the  Araucanians,  some  of  Polygamy. 
tkem  could  form  a  correct  notion  of  a  man's  fortsne  fr6ni 
the  nomber  of  his  wives.  But  the  first  wife  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  all  the  others;  they  acknowledged 
her  to  be  their  superior;  she  was  entitled  to  precedence 
ind  other  marks  of  distinction,  not  without  their  charms 
SVM  to  women  in  a  savage  state.  The  marriage  ceremmiy 
Wis  very  simple,  it  consisted  merely  in  carrying  off  tte 
IksMe^   who  generally  feigned  reluctance.     This  method 

*  Tableau  civil  et  moral  des  Araucans,  trad,  du  Viajero  universal,  Annales 
ies  Voyagei,  XVI,  p.  100. 
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BO^K  was  considered,  both  by  the  Araucunians  and  the  negrocSf 
Mxxix.  ^  ^j^  essential  preliminary  to  matriniony.  Each  wife  was 
""""""'""  obliged  to  present  daily  to  her  husband,  a  dish  prepare! 
with  her  own  liands ;  hence  there  were  as  many  fires  in  the 
Arancanian  houses  as  female  inhabitants.  How  many  fires 
have  yon  i  was  a  polite  way  of  asking  a  man  the  numberof 
his  wives.  Besides  other  presents,  the  husband  recri?sd 
every  year  a  ponchos  or  embroidered  cloak.  The  wodmib 
paid  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons.  The 
trade  which  this  people  carried  on,  was  very  limited,  mo- 
ney was  lately  introduced  amongst  them ;  before  that  time 
they  exchanged  one  commodity  for  another,  and  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  different  articles  was  ascertained  by  a 
conventional  tariff;  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Thus  the  value  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse  was  considered  as  unity,  and  that  of  an  ox  as 
two.  Their  commerce  with  the  Spaniards  was  confined  to 
ponchos  and  cattle,  which  were  bartered  for  wine  and  the 
merchandise  of  Europe.  The  exactness  with  which  the 
Araucanians  fulfilled  their  contracts  has  been  commended 
by  the  colonists. 

The  province  of  Toyu  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Baeaos 
Ayres,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  and  between  the  two 
rivers  Saladillo  and  Hucuque.  It  is  covered  with  marshes 
and  small  lakes.  Cusahati,  the  most  remarkable  moan- 
tain  in  the  country,  has  been  seen  by  mariners  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  Puelches 
inhabit  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountaii* 
Falconer  tells  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  cadqoe 
there,  who  was  upwards  of  seven  feet,  and  adds  that  the 
Puelches  had  colonies  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Pampas  or  deserts  of  America  extesd 
from  Tucuman  to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude* 
Two  rivers,  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro,  rise  at  the  base 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  and  flow  through  these  vast  and 
vnknown  regions.  A  series  of  lakes  and  running  waters^ 
extending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  mountains,  receives 
the  waters  of  the  two  streams  near  their  source.     Some 
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savage  tribes,  descended  from  the  Puelches,  wander  in  the    Book 
Pampas.    Not  long  after  the  Spanish  bi*eed  of  horses  was  i*3cxxix. 
known  in  their  country,  many  became  as  expert  horsemen  - 

as  the  Tartars;  others,  neglecting  tlie  advantages  which  these 
animals  afforded  them,  retain  still  their  ancient  customs. 

According  to  the  Spanish  maps,  Comarca  Deserta,  or^***""<^ 
the  desert  province,  extepds  from  the  40th  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude ;  its  coast  only  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored. The  bays  of  Anegada,  Camarones,  and  St  Creorge, 
afford  good  anchorage  for  ships,  but  there  are  neither  in- 
habitants, wood,  nor  fresh  water  in  the  adjacent  country ; 
a  few  aquatic  birds  and  sea  wolves  remain  unmolested  on 
these  dismal  shores. 

Shrubs  and  different  plants  appear  on  the  lands  near  couotij  of 
Cape  Blanco,  which  are  surrounded  by  immense  plains,  «heCe»ar«8 
impregnated  with  salt  If  there  be  such  a  people  as  the 
Cesares,  we  must  look  for  them  in  these  unfrequented  re- 
gions, at  no  great  distance  perhaps  from  the  sources  of  the 
Camerones  or  Gallego.  "Their  country,'*  says  Father 
FeuilUe,  "  is  fertile,  and  pleasantly  situated,  enclosed  on 
one  side  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  separates  it  from  Araucania* 
The  greater  number  of  the  Cesares  are  descended  from  the 
sailors  belonging  to  three  Spanish  vessels,  who,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  revolted  and  Hed  for 
shelter  to  that  retired  region.  No  stranger  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  enter  their  territory.**  But  Falconer,  who  denies 
the  existence  of  that  people,  has  brought  forward  strong 
arguments    in   support   of   his   opinion.*      The  Tehuels 

*'  The  report  .that  there  is  a  nation  in  these  parts,  descended  from  Europeans, 
or  the  remains  of  shipwrecks,  is,  1  verily  believe,  entiiely  false,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  misunderstanding  the  accounts  of  the  Indians.  For  if  they  be  asked  in 
Chili  concerning  any  inland  settlement  of  Spaniards,  they  give  an  account  of 
towns  and  white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayrcs,  &c. ;  not  having  the  least 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  distant  countries  are  known  to  each  other. 
Upon  my  questioning  the  Indians  on  this  subject,  I  found  my  conjecture  to  be 
right;  and  they  acknowledge*!,  upon  my  naming  Chiloe  and  Valdivia,  (at  which 
fhtf  pcemed  amazed,)  that  these  were  the  places  which  they  had  mentioned 
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BOOK  inhalrit  the  interior  of  the  cotititry  between  the  Comarca 
^'^^^^^  Deserta  and  the  Andes.  Falconer  thinks  that  they  are  a 
tribe  of  the  Puelches*  because  many  of  them  are  >cry 
tallf  he  concludes  that  they  make  excursions  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  travellers  have  described  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
tagonians.  The  Tehuels  are  peaceable  and  humane; 
some  of  their  customs  are  singular.  They  carry,  for 
instance,  the  bones  of  their  relatives  along  the  sea-shore 
to  the  desert,  and  deposit  them  in  cemeteries  amidst 
tiie  skeletons  of  horses.  That  practice,  however,  can- 
not be  of  ancient  origin,  for  the  horse  was  unknown 
to  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  America  before  the 
PiitafMiii.  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Patagonia  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  beyond  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude.  Although  we  can  give  no  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  its  inhabitants,  still  so  much  has  been  said 
of  them,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  voyage  of  Per- 
nandes  de  Magalhanes : — ^  The  fleet  had  been  two  moadis 
at  port  San  Julian,  without  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  of  the  natives.  One  day,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, a  person  of  gigantic  stature  appeared  on  the  shore. 
He  sang,  danced,   and  sprinkled  dust  on  his  forehead; 

under  the  description  of  European  settlements.  What  farther  makes  this  set- 
tlement of  the  Oesares  to  be  altogether  incredible,  is  the  moral  impossibility  tliat 
even  two  or  three  hundred  Europeans,  without  having  any  communication  widi 
a  ciTiUzed  country,  could  penetrate  through  so  many  warlike  and  numerpm 
nations,  and  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate  republic,  in  a  country  which 
produces  nothing  spontaneously,  and  where  the  inhabitants  live  only  by  hunt- 
ing ;  and  all  this  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  (as  the  story  is  told)  witii* 
out  being  extirpated  either  by  being  killed,  or  made  slaves  by  the  Indians,  er 
without  losing  all  European  appearances  by  intermarrying  with  them.  And, 
besides,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  all  th:s  continent  thai  the  wandering  nations  do 
not  ramble  over  every  year ;  to  bury  the  dry  hones  of  the  dead  and  to  look  for 
talt.  Their  caciques  nnd  others  of  the  greatest  repute  for  truth  amongst  them, 
have  often  protested  to  me  thai  there  arc  nu  white  people  in  all  tbosf  parts,  ei* 
cept  such  as  ure  known  to  all  Europe,  ns  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cbilofj 
Mendoza,  fee, — Falconer''s  Description  of  Patagonia, 
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a  sailor  was  sent  to  land,  with  orders  to  naitate  his 
gestures,  which  were  considered  signals  of  peace.  The 
seaman  performed  his  part  s6  well  that  the  giant  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  commander's  yessel.  He  pointed  to  the 
sky*  wishing  to  inquire  if  the  Spaniards  had  descended 
from  heaven.  The  sailors'  heads  did  not  come  up  to  his 
waist*'* 

Herrara's  description  of  these  people  is  not  so  maryeUoua 
as  that  of  Pigafetta.  He  says  that  the  least  person  anuingst 
them  was  taller  than  any  man  in  Castillo.  The  origin  of 
tiieir  name  has  been  disputed.  Magalhanes  called  them 
Pata-gones,  because  their  shoes  resembled  the  hoof  of  tho 
gaanaco.  Others  insist  that  their  ordinary  stature  exceed- 
ed seven  feet,  and  for  that,  reason  they  were  termed  wtn* 
mymmHf  or  men  of  five  cubits.  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  year  159£;  having 
observed  the  dead  bodies  of  two  Patagonians,  he  measured 
their  fobt  marks  in  the  shore,  and  found  them  four  times 
larger  than  his  own.  Three  of  his  men,  while  sailing  in 
a  boat,  were  nearly  put  to  death  by  the  rocks  which  Ibo 
natives  threw  into  the  sea.  In  short,  his  whole  account 
pots  one  more  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  Polyphemus  than  of 
an  historical  narrative.!  The  relation  of  Sarmiento,  a  Spa- 
nish corsair,  is  less  liable  to  objection.:^  **  The  Indian  that 
my  sailors  had  taken"  says  be,  **  appeared  to  be  taller  than 
the  rest  of  the  natives;  he  recalled  to  my  imagination  the 
poetical  description  of  the  Cyclops.  The  other  savages  were 
strong  and  well  made,  but  their  height  did  not  exceed 
three  varas."$  Hawkins  cautions  navigators  to  beware  of 
the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Magellan.  ^They  are  cruel 
and  treacherous,  and  of  so  lofty  a  stature,  that  sevend 
Toyagers  have   called   them   giants.    Wood   and  Narbo- 

*  Pigafetta's  account  6(  Magellan's  voyages. 

t  Collection  of  voyages  by  Purchase,  vol.  IV,  book  VI. 

%  Hi^toire  de  la  cpnqueste  des  Mohiques,  par  Argensola. 

i  The  vara  is  a  measure  that  varies  in  different  parts  of  Spain ;  in  some 
places  it  is  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half. 
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BOOK  rotighy  two  navigators  that  lived  in  the  reign  of  (3h&ries 
IL9  maintain  that  the  men  on  these  coasts  are  of  mo- 
'  derate  stature ;  but  their  statements  may  be  correct,  with- 
out contradicting  those  of  Pigafetta,  Hawkins  and  Kni- 
vet ;  for  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  coast  are  of  a  colossal  size. 

If  a  traveller  saw  only  in  Lapland,  Russians,  Norwe- 
gians or  Swedes,  he  might  perhaps  deny  that  there  were  any 
pigmies  in  tlie  country.  Additional  information  has  been 
obtained  concerning  the  Patagonians,  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tlie  famous  Admiral  Byron  tells  us  that  be  saw 
them;  **The  Commodore  having  landed  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  made  the  savages  sit  down  near  him ;  he  distributed 
some  toys  amongst  them,  and  observed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  seated,  they  were  taller  than  himself  when 
he  stood  upright"^  But  the  best  and  most  minute  ac- 
count is  contained  in  the  voyage  to  the  Maloaine 
Islands.  Ductos  Guyot,  who  visited  the  Patagonians 
in  1776,  has  left  us  some  curious  details  concernuig 
their  manners  and  customs.  Mr.  Duclos  measured  the 
least  man  that  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  his  height  was 
more  than  five  feet  eleven  inches;  the  rest  were  much 
taller.  It  is  likely  that  they  had  communication  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  they  called  one  of  their  companions  their 
Capiian.  They  sang  and  danced  like  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  their  hospitality  was  of  that  rode 
sort  which  distinguishes  tlie  savage.  They  were  stout 
and  well  proportioned,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  at  first 
sight  appear  very  tall.  Their  caps  were  covered  with  fea- 
thers, and  their  clothes  consisted  of  guanaco*s  skins.  The 
French  treated  some  of  the  women  very  familiarly,  and 
as  their  husbands  did  not  resent  their  conduct,  the  writer 
of  the  voyage  has  supposed  that  the  Patagonians  had  no 
notion  of  jealousy.f  The  ^Capitan  and  many  of  bis  men 
visited  the  sloop,  where  they  were  entertained  and  received 
presents.    They  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  whatever  was 

^  I  la  wk**?  worth's  rollecfion  ^  Voyage  de  Don  Perncttr,  U  H 
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offered  thenny  among  other  things,  three  pints  of  seal  oil.    book 
The  accuracy  of  Duclos'  statements  has  been  since  confirm-  ^xxxix# 
cd  in  the  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  some  Spaniards  to  . 

the  Straits  of  Magellan.* 

The  tallest  person  that  they  measured  was  more  than 
eight  feet»  and  nearly  five  round  the  waist    Their  phy- 
siognomy and  meagre  beard  indicated  sufficiently  their  Ame- 
rican origin.     It  is  obvious,  from  these  observations,  made 
at  different  times  during  the  course  of  three  centuries,  that 
tlie  Patagonians  are  the  tallest  race  of  men  existing  at 
present  in  the  world,  their  mean  height  varies  from  six 
to  seven  feet ;    other  countries    may    have  at  a  former 
period    contained    inhabitants  of   as    gigantic  a  stature 
whose  descendants  are  now  degenerated  by  luxury,  refine-        * 
ment  or  other  causes ;    but  the   Patagonians,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  had  little  communication 
with  other  nations,  and  adhered  always  to  their  inide  cus- 
toms and  homely  fare.    That  portion  of  America,  the  most  Climate  of 
southern  country  either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  is  sterile, 
cold,  and  uncultivated.     Boisterous  winds  and  frequent 
tempests  are  common  to  the  exti'emities  of  both  continents. 
But  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  such  effects 
in  Patagonia,  exert  a  greater  influence  than  in  northern 
countries  of  a  higher  latitude.     It  is  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  three  vast  oceans ;  winds  and  oppo- 
site currents  are  not  uncommon  at  every  season  of  the  year. 
A  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  occupies  the  half  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  far  removed  from  any  mild  or  cultivated 
region.    The  land  of  the  plains  on  the  east  differs  widely  Plaint  and 
from  that  of  the  mountains  on  the  west ;  the  first  is  a  sandy  "^"°^ 
&nd  barren  soil,  incapable  of  supporting  vegetable  life ;  tlie 
atmosphere  is  generally  unclouded  and  serene,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  varies  from  forty -one  to  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit    Tlie  other  portion  composed  of  primitive   rocksy 
Watered  by  rivers  or  cataracts,  and  covered  with  forests  is 
object  to  incessant  rains,  and  the  thermometer  seldom 

'  Viage  al  esirecbo  Ae  Magalhaens,  MndriH,  178B 
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BOML  reaches  above  tiie  forty-fiixth  degree.  A  specieB  of  Ike 
XYicxf x>  hjygh  ij^Q  {Betula  antarficOf  Lin.)  flourishes  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  coast,  the  Filix  arhorescms  has  heen  observed 
on  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  guanacos,  tiie  viscadiif 
and  the  hare  of  the  Pampas*  are  found  in  Patagonia.  The 
rocks  at  Port  Desire  are  composed  of  talc  as  transparest 
as  crystal,  and  marble  of  different  colours.  The  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  very  unfrnitfuly  bat 
Narborough  affirms  that  he  has  se«n  many  herds  of  wSd 
oxen  at  no  great  distance  in  the  interior.  The  coast  is 
lined  in  many  places  with  banks  of  fossil  shells.  The 
madillo  and  an  animal  resembling  the  jaguar  have 
seen  near  Port  St  Julian. 
Suaiu  of  The  discovery  of  Cape  Horn,  by  affording  a  more  coa- 
MageUao.  y^nj^nt  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  destroyed  the  naa- 
tical  importance  of  tlie  Straits.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  celebrated  Magalhanes  in  the  year  1519.  Many  of  the 
old  voyagers,  who  sailed  round  the  world,  were,  in  that 
part  of  their  course,  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Currents 
and  sinuosities  render  their  navigation  difficult  and  unoer^ 
tain.  The  length  of  the  Straits  is  about  450  miles,  and 
they  vary  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  two  leagues.  Oa 
the  east  they  are  confined  by  steep  rocks ;  near  the  middle 
there  is  a  large  basin,  on  which  Port  Famine  is  sltnaled. 
The  colony  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Felipe  was  founded 
there  by  the  Spaniards;  but  owing  to  unexpected  nus- 
fortunes^  the  settlers  perished  from  hunger.  We  should 
form,  however,  a  wrong  opinion  of  Port  Famine,  were  we 
to  judge  of  it  from  its  frightful  name ;  the  adjacent  corn- 
try  is  well  stored  with  game ;  it  produces  different  sorts  ef 
fruit,  lofty  trees  are  not  uncommon.*  Towards  Cape  For- 
ward, the  confines  of  the  Ancles  are  coyered  with  thi^ 
forests,  and  whole  trees  are  sometmies  borne  down  by  the 
Oallego  and  other  rivers,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan^ 
the  ocean. 

'  Narborougli. 
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The  north-east  coasts  which  confines  the  western  outlet    book 
of  the  StraitSt  was  atone  time  supposed  to  be  connected  ^^^^'^ 
with  the  continent)  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  to  be  — — — 
part  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands. 

The  archipelago  of  Toledo  is  situated  farther  to  the 
north)  and  the  largest  island  upon  it,  is  the  Madre  de  Dios. 
The  Spaniards  had  stations  on  some  of  the  islands  and  seve- 
ral factories  on  the  western  coast.  Having  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent,  we  may  take  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbouring  isles,  although  many  of  them  are 
not  subject  to  America,  still  they  are  less  removed  from  it 
than  from  every  other  country.  To  the  south  of  Patagonia^  Terra  del 
there  is  a  number  of  cold,  barren  and  mountainous  islands;  *^^^ 
volcanoes,  which  cannot  melt,  brighten  and  illumine  tho 
perpetual  snow  in  these  dismal  regions.  ^  Here  it  was  that 
the  sailors  observed  fires  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Strait,  for  which  reason  the  land  on  that  side  was  called 
Terra  del  Fuego.'** 

Narrow  channels,  strong  currents  and  boisterous  winds» 
render  it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this  desolate  labyrinth. 
The  coast,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  lava,  and 
basaltic  rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Cataracts 
interrupt  the  stillness  that  reigns  there;  phoci  sport  in 
tiie  bays,  or  repose  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the  sand.  A 
great  many  penguins  and  other  birds  of  the  antarctic 
ocean  flock  to  these  shores,  and  pursue  their  prey  with* 
out  molestation.  Captain  Cook  discovered  port  Christ- 
inas, a  good  haven  for  the  ships  that  double  Cape  Horn* 
Staten  land,  a  detached  island  which  may  be  consider- 
^  as  forming  a  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del 
Poego,  was  discovered  by  Lemaire.  Custom  has  given 
an  unappropriate  name  to  these  islands,  they  ought  in 
honour  of  their  discoverer  to  have  been  called  the  archi- 
pelago of  Magelhanes.  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  aro 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  the  southern ;  towards  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  mountains  are  not  so  steep,  a  rick 

*  Burnej*5  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea. 
TOI.  v.  31 
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BOOK  verdure  decks  the  valliesy  and  some  useful  animals  are 
found  in  the  woods  and  pastures.  The  Tacanacu9»  or 
indigenous  inhabitants^  are  of  a  middling  size ;  their  dress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  sea-calves,  but  the  people  are  so  dirty, 
that  travellers  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  colour  of 
their  skin.  The  natives  near  Good  Success  Bay  are  \m 
savage  than  their  neighbours.  The  Malouine  islandSf  caikd 
formerly  by  English  geographers,  Hawkin's  Maidenland, 
and  at  present  Falkland's  islands,  are  about  seventy-six 
leagues  north-east  from  Staten  land  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  eastward  of  the  Straits.  The  two  largest  islands  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  channel,  called  in 
Spain  the  straits  of  San  Carlos,  but  better  known  in  Eif- 
land  by  the  name  of  Falkland's  channeL  Permetty  aad 
Bougainville  are  of  opinion  that  these  islands  were  disco- 
vered between  the  years  1700  and  1708,  by  five  vessds 
that  set  out  from  St  Malo,  hence  the  origin  of  tlieir 
French  name.  But  Frezier,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  acknowledges  that  the  English  are  entitM 
to  the  merit  of  having  discovered  them.  The  mountaiBS 
in  these  islands  are  not  very  lofty ;  the  soil  on  the  heights 
adjacent  to  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  dark  vegetable  mooU; 
copper  pyrites,  yellow  and  red  ochre  are  found  below  the 
surface.  Permetty*  observed  a  natural  amphitheatre 
formed  by  hanks  of  porphyritic  sand-stone.  No  wood 
grows  on  these  islands ;  the  Spaniards  iBvere  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  plants  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  but  tlieir  labour  wis 
Tain,  for  every  tree  perished  in  a  short  time.  The  glafr 
olus  or  sword  grass  is  very  common  and  rises  to  a  greit 
height ;  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  has  the  appearaaoe  of 
a  verdant  grove.  The  grass  is  luxuriant,  celery,  crease^ 
and  other  herbs  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Tbe 
yegetables  are  not  unlike  those  of  Canada;  but  the  qK- 
pactis,  the  thitymalus  resinosus  and  different  species  of 
rosemary  are  also  found  in  Chili.  A  great  varied  of 
phoci,  to  which  the  common  people  have  given  the  Dame 

•  Permetty,  toI.  T.  p.  7  and  W. 
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of  sea-lionsi  sea-calves,  and  sea- wolves,  bask  in  the  sword    book 
grass. 

Tlie  Spaniards  brought  eight  hundred  head  of  oxen  to ' 
these  islands  in  the  year  irso,  and  they  increased  so 
rapidly  that  their  number  amounted  to  eigiit  thousand  ia 
1795.  Although  the  island  of  Georgia  does  not  belong 
to  any  nation,  we  mention  it  in  this  place,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  Falkland  islands.  It  was  discovered  by 
La  Roche  in  1675.  Creorgia  situated  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  Horn  consists  partly  of  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  black  slate  stone.  The  rocks  are  generally 
covered  with  ice,  and  no  shrub  can  pierce  through  the 
perpetual  snow  that  lies  on  tlie  plains ;  pimpernel,  a  few 
lichens,  and  some  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  are  all  the  plants 
that  have  been  observed;  and  the  lark  is  the  only  land 
bird,  which  has  been  seen  on  the  island.  Captain  Cook 
discovered  Sandwich  land  or  the  Austral  Thule  at  a 
hundred  afid  fifty  leagues  to  the  sooth-east  of  Georgiay 
aad  at  tlte  59th  degree  of  south  latitude*  It  is  not  im- 
probable  that  other  groups  extend  to  the  southern  pole^ 
and  Oceanian  perhaps  the  Icebergs  and  variations  in  the 
course  of  currentSy  which  have  too  often  mided  the  ad- 
venturous navigator. 

This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 


cevery^  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  about  the  year  Now  SonOi 
IMO,  of  New  South  Shetland,  and  a  small  chain  of  islands  ^^''^'**^ 
u»  yet  without  a  name  in  latitude  62%  That  part  of  New 
South  Shetland  visited  by  Mr.  Smith  contains  littler  wor- 
thy of  notiee ;  the  low  grounds  are  sterile,  the  hills  or  rocks 
are  covered  with  snow. .  The  sea  in  its  vicinity  abounds 
with  seals  and  other  animals  common  to  the  antarctic  re- 
gionSt— >It  is  now  time  to  return  to  more  genial  dimes. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Observations  an  Jf&w  Spain. 


BOOK 

Extent  of 
country. 

Popula- 


CUsft* 


Sfahish  America  maj  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  Rnssiaii 
empire;  but  that  cold  country  contains  about  forty-three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  population  of  the  odNr» 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  delightftil  climitef 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Of  that  mm* 
ber,  Mexico  contains  six  millions,  Guatimala  one  and  a 
half,  the  Caraccas  one,  New  Orenada  and  Peru  ttree. 
Humboldt  supposes  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  t» 
be  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  of  Chili,  dbtt 
and  Porto  Rico,  one  million  four  bundled  tiioasiii 
The  war  which  the  Spaniards  made  against  the  patrM% 
and  other  causes  may  have  perhaps  retarded  its  progreii; 
but  at  all  events  the  country  could  easily  maintun  ten 
times  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  The  descendiate 
of  Europeans  may  be  computed  at  four  or  five  millioDi; 
the  Indians  are  much  more  numerous.  The  Metis  tfd 
Spaniards  are  often  at  variance  with  the  natives,  tfd 
sometimes  with  each  other.  But  the  Spanish  yoke  wts 
least  of  all  tolerated  by  the  Creoles,  whose  nobles,  as  tbey 
have  been  termed,  were  useless  and  oppressive  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.    The    authority  of  the  caciques  or 
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chiefs  weighed  heavily  on  the  Indians  and  Metis;  many    book 
individuals  in  a  state  of  slavery  laid  claim  to  vain  and      ^^' 
ridiculous  distinctions ;  and  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy  in-  — — — 
creased  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants.    Want  of  union, 
public  spiritf  and  a  common  interest,  the  dispersion  of  the 
people,  and  their  great  distance  from  each  other  tended  to 
diminish  the  political  and  military  force  of  a  nation,  in 
which  some  were  distinguished  for  patriotism,  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  chivalrous  valour. 

The  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Americans  might  have  Public  So- 
been  greatly  improved;  each  burgh  was  governed  by  ^ **""**•"• 
cabildo  or  municipal  council,  whose  jurisdiction  was  su- 
preme within  the  boundaries  over  which  it  extended. 
The  audiencias  or  sovereign  courts  were  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  the  deputies  of  kings ;  and  a  president  or 
civil  governor  was  obeyed  more  readily  than  a  captain 
general.  The  influence  of  the  civil  magistrate  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  but  the  military  spirit, 
which  has  of  late  gained  strength  in  the  provinces,  may 
prove  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  citizens  of  Ci?uizt- 
Mexico,  Caraccas,  Sante  Fe,  Lima,  and  other  large  towns,  ^^°* 
are  not  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  the  lower  orders  and 
the  country  people  are  suffered  to  remain  in  i^orance. 
Public  education  is  not  conducted  on  proper  principles, 
and  tiie  greater  number  have  no  means  of  acquiring  snch 
information  as  is  necessary  in  the*  present  day  for  ex- 
tending the  resources  of  a  great  state.  The  low  ebb  of 
industry  must  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
Md  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary  war.  Mexico,  as 
veil  as  Italy,  boasts  of  its  statuaries  and  painters,  but 
artillery,  arms,  hardwares,  and  many  articles  of  primary 
utility  are  imported  from  Europe. 

If  the  Spanish  Americans  have  hitherto  made  little  Indian^ 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives has  been  hardly  perceptible.  Tiiat  race,  degrad- 
^  before  the  European  invasion  by  the  despotism  of 
their  rulers,  submitted  to  the  severest  hardships  under  the 
S^emment  of  the  first  conquerors.    The  Indians,  or  as 
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BOOK    they  have  been  called,  the  people  de$Htuie  of  reason,  yftn 

^     reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery;  the  destructive  tea^eocy 

'^-  of  such  a  system  was  at  last  acknowledged  in  Spaia^  a»l 

it  gave  way  to  a  feudal  plan  arranged  with  raiich  IngeBuiljFy 

but  the  distance  of  the  natives  from  their  sovereign 

£ncoim0n-  dered  it  ineffectual.    The  country  was  divided  into 

miendas  or  feudal  tenures,  which  were  granted  to  ikm 
Spaniards  under  certain  conditions.  The  encomendero  w 
liege  lord  was  obliged  to  reside  in  his  domains,  to  perfern^ 
military  service  at  tlie  will  of  his  king,  and  to  profeet  wd 
provide  for  the  Indians  on  his  fief.  The  natives  paid  % 
stated  tribute  to  their  patron,  and  were  in  other  r%sp^^ 
free ;  the  superior,  at  least,  had  no  title  to  exact  any  perws- 
ai  service  from  them.  This  sort  of  government  estp^bliske^ 
by  Charles  the  Fifth  and  modified  by  his  successors  was 
afterwards  abolished.  It  did  not  correspond  v^itk.  the 
intentions  of  its  founder,  and  was  in  reali^  of  littla  ad- 
vantage to  the  Indians.  The  feudal  lord  claimed  naora 
than  he  had  any  right  to  demand,  and  did  less  fior  ttie 
natives  than  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  nature  of  biA 
Jtoparti-  tenure.*  The  system  of  repartimientos^  or  assessoieqjt 
vieiitos.  ^iii^ii  succeeded,  proved  much  more  disastrous*  la  coa- 
sideration  of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvident  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  corregidors  or  judges  of  district 
were  appointed  by  the  Spanish  government  It  was  t|mf 
office  to  provide  tlie  natives  with  cattle,  grain  for  aaedt 
implements  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and  whatever  daa 
they  required;  but  the  price  of  each  article  was  fixed* 
and  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  from  taking  any  jfToU 
in  these  transactions.  The  abuses  that  resulted  may  bo 
easily  conceived,  they  became  so  flagrant  that  Spain  lia4 
again  to  interfere,  and  the  new  assessment  was  given  ^fi 
J.  in  1779.^    The  Indiana  are  at  present  under  the  aytl|^ 

state  of  the  rity  of  native  magistrates,  but  their  caciques  have  aet- 
indiaBf.     ^^^  ^  ^^^  qualities  of  the  corregidors,  and  are  not 

*  Mcrcurio  PeruTiano,  VTII.  47. 

t  The  first  conquerors  attached  a  different  meaning  to  the  word  repartimienta. 

%  Mercuria  PeruTiano,  VIII.  49.  X.  279. 
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less  cruely  avaricious  and  partial.    The  natives  are  be-    book 
sides    subject   to  statute-labour    and    restrained    in    the      ^^* 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights ;  these  restrictions  are  not "— ^— 
the  same  in  all  the  provinces.    It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish    government    to    encourage    the    mestizoes    and 
metisy  from  a  belief  that  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  the 
Indians  could  never  be  overcome;  but  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother  country  was  by  this 
means  ^eakened^  and  the  casts  became  more  impatient  of         ' 
a  foreign  yoke.    The  history  of  modern  times  proves  that  Adminit 
the  formation  of  a  vast  empire  is  everywhere  accompanied 
with   unnumbered  difficulties^  yet  it  has  been   maintained 
by  political  writers,  that  Spain  managed  its  American  pos- 
sessions   with  much  wisdom   and  great    prudence.     We 
may  safely    venture  at  present  to   entertain  a  diffei'ent 
opinion;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  more  mi- 
nutely  the    policy  of    Spain  relative    to  her    American 
possessions.    To  check  the  rapacity  of  official  men,  their  System  «f 
number    was   increased,    the    govenment    supposed    that^raUonr 
the  crimes   of  a  few  might  in  this  way  be  prevented, 
that  the  one  might  oppose  the  other,  although  all  were 
equally  desirous  of  enriching  themselves.    The  pomp  and 
^lendonr  of  the  viceroy's  court  eclipsed  that  of  Madrid ; 
they   had   not,  it  is  true,  the  colonial  treasury  nor  tiie 
military  and  maritime  forces  at  their  disposal;  a  represen- 
tative of  majesty  might  have  been  punished  by  a  court  of 
audience  for  abusing  his  power,  but  such  events  Were  of 
rare  occurrence.    The  principal  military  offices  were  held 
hy  captain-generals,    commanders,    and    governors,    who 
were  not  entirely  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  a  viceroy, 
but  depended  greatly  on  bis  favour  for  promotion  and 
advancement.    The  colonists  might  lay  their  grievanceir 
before  the    Indian  council  at   Madrid,  the  president   of 
which  was  the.  minister  of  the  American  provinces.    Thd 
inhabitants  of   Mexico    and    Peru  experienced    both  the 
great  delay  which  was  thus  occasioned,  and  the  council's 
iticompetency  to  judge  of  local  matterB\    But  their  remon* 
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BOOK  strancos  were  not  attended  to;  it  was  thought,  indeed, 
^^^  that  they  murmured  without  just  cause,  and  that  tiieir 
¥rrongs  were  always  redressed  in  the  capital  of  Spaiiu 
The  cabildos,  or  municipal  governments,  the  onlj  repre- 
sentative institutions,  were  framed  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  the  Castilian  towns. 

Fmance.  The  financial  arrangements  did  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  Spain ;  a  fixed  number  of  galleons,  or  registered  ves- 
sels had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  colonies.— 
These  ships  received  in  return  for  European  merchandise 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World,  which  the  in- 
dolent Spaniards  circulated  among  commercial  nattons. 
The  great  extent  of  the  coast,  and  ti.e  scanty  popula- 
tion rendered  the  Spanish  guard  ships  on  these  stations 
of  little  use ;  and  European  traders  driven  from  the  porte 
returned  with  an  ardour  proportionate  to  the  great  reward 
obtained  for  commodities  eagerly  sought  and  arbitrarily 
prohibited.  It  was  difficult  to  hinder  one  half  of  the 
world  from  holding  any  intercourse  with  the  other.  The 
precious  metals  were  of  little  advantage  to  America,  be- 
cause she  could  not  exchange  them  for  the  produce  of 
other  countries;  and  Spain  unable  to  supply  the  wants 
of  her  colonists  derived  no  great  benefit  from  them.  A 
system  of  monopoly  ruined  alike  the  oppressor  and  the 

improTt-  oppressed.  In  1778,  Galvez,  the  Indian  Minister  at  Ma- 
drid, attempted  to  reform  a  great  many  abuses;  he  esta- 
blished a  free  trade  with  thirteen  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Spain  and  the  American  colonies ;  but  it  was  his  plan  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  every  foreign  nation  from  pa^ 
ticipating  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  motlier  country. 
Strangers  were  permitted  to  carry  certain  goods  to  a  iew 
sea-ports  in  Spain ;  but  they  were  fettered  with  so  many 
restrictions  as  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  total  prohibition. 
His  system  bad  not  been  long  in  force  before  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  became  more  extensive; 
five  times  the  usual  quantity  of  Spanish  goods  were  ex- 
ported in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth^  and  within  the  same 
period  the  returns  from  America  were  nearly  doubled. 


joenti. 
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According  to  the  register  for  1778,  the  va-                          book 
lae  of  the  articles  sent  from  Spain  amount-       Reals.             ^^* 
cdto  - 300,717,529 

The  exports  from  America  were  calculat- 
ed at  -         -    ^ 804,693,733 

And  thus  the  balance  in  favour  of  Spain 

was  equal  to 503,976,204 

It  is  apparent  from  these  documents^  that  the  regulations 
of  1778,  imperfect  as  they  were,  impraved  both  the  colonies 
and  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country. 

In  that  year  the  import  and  export  duties.       Seals. 
levied  in  Spain,  were  less  than  -        -         6,761,292 

In  1788  they  exceeded     -        -        -        ^        55,456,950 

So  that  the  difference  in  the  course  of  ten    — »— 

years  equalled 48,695,658 

Since  that  fortunate  change  the  contraband  trade  was  Ad? antag- 
checked  by  the  commerce  of  Navarre,  Segovia,  Valen- J"^^^^'** 
cia,  and  the  diflTerent  products  of  Spanish  industry.     A 
greater  supply  of  wine  and  finiit  was  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  Spain  received  in  exchange  .productions  until  then  un- 
known ;  such  as  were  formerly  obtained  in  small  quanti- . 
ties,  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  became  common  and 
abundant 

The  settlers  in  Cuba  applied  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane,  but  it  never  reached  that  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  might  have  been  anticipated.    It  was  re- 
marked that  the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
at  any  former  period.    Galvez'  system  however  was  not  Defecu'io 
free  from  errors.      That   Minister,   contrary  to  his  in-^J^^^jn^. 
tentions  had  made  the  Americans  anxious  for  independ- tration. 
ence.     He  was  too  desirous  of  convincing  his  king  that 
an  able  statesman  might  render  colonies  valuable  and  im- 
portant, which  for  a  long  time  had  been  burdensome  and 
expensive.    By  augmenting  the  imposts  he  laid  the  seeds 
of  a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa 
Fe  in  the  year  1781.    The  same  causes  produced  after- 
wards a  more  serious  revolt  in  Peru,  which  could  only 
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BOOK  be  quelled  by  the  most  sanguinary  measures  and  by  the 
*c»  death  of  an  intrepid  chief.  His  grievous  system  of  tax- 
ation  was  very  ill  timod^  for  much  about  the  same  pe- 
riod the  Englisli  colonists  in  North  America  threw 
off  the  British  yoke.  To  levy  the  new  taxes  sixteen 
thousand  pubKc  cliarges  were  devised,  and  the  persons, 
that  filled  them  by  their  salaries  and  mean  artifices, 
absorbed  nearly  all  the  additional  profit.  South  Ame- 
rica was  oppressed  by  these  burdens,  and  Gralvez'  K- 
mited  knowledge  of  the  country  prevented  him  fronoi  im- 
proving its  real  sources  of  wealth.  The  minister  was 
blamed  for  his  exclusive  partiality  to  the  Mexicans ;  be  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  bis  life  in  that  vast  and  rich  pro- 
vince ;  it  bad  been  the  theatre  of  bis  extravagance  and 
youthful  sallies ;  he  had  first  evinced  there  his  great 
ability  and  restless  ambition.  The  advantages  which 
that  country  derived  from  his  administration  extended  td 
Spain.  The  Mexicans  increasing  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion purchased  the  luxuries  of  the  old  world,  and  famish- 
ed new  inlets  for  European  industry.  The  Spaniards 
•thought  that  the  culture  of  corn  was  t?oo  much  encouraged 
in  that  province.  It  bad  for  a  long  time  raised  a  (quantity 
of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption;  at 
no  distant  period  it  might  become  the  granary  of  South 
America ;  but  it  was  feared  if  such  an  event  were  to  tak<$ 
place,  that  Mexico  might  also  become  the  centre  of  tb# 
Spanish  monarchy. 
Mines.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Peru  wer6 

Imagined  to  be  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  But  the 
working  of  these  mines  depended  on  a  substance  which 
was  seldom  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America. 
Scarcity  of  The  quantity  of  mercury  brought  from  Gnanca  Yelica  was 
mercury,  inconsiderable.  The  quicksilver  mines  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha  in  Spain  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply ;  Gal- 
vez,  by  improving  the  method  of  working  them,  increased 
the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Mexico.  Before  his  time,- the 
quantity  of  mercury  exported  annually  from  Spain  never 
exceeded    1,050,106  lbs.  troy.      So  great   improvements 
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were  made  daring  his  administratioi^  that  the  price  of  a 
hundred  weight  of  mercury  fell  from  eighty  to  forty-one 
piastres.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  precious  me- ' 
tals  became  more  common.  About  the  ye^  1782  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  piastres  were  obtained  from  the  mines ;  it 
was  supposed  that  they  might  have  yielded  thirty  miUioiiSy 
bad  there  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oiercury  to  enable 
the  miners  to  continue  their  lahour.  But,  from  an  error 
in  the  construction  of  a  gallery  in  the  qfuicksilver  mines 
of  La  Mancha,  an  inundation  took  place  and  the  w«rka 
were  destroyed.  After  that  accident  the  Ring  of  Spaiit 
concinded  a  treaty  with  the  EmpercH*  of  Austria^  by  whick 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive,  for  a  stipulated  sunv  - 
six  thousand  hundred  weights  of  n^ercury  from  the  nunea 
in  Camiola.*  The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  propeptjy 
by  which  mercury  combines  with  gold,  and  made  use  ofi 
amalgamation  in  gilding  copper.f  Humboldt  assures  ua 
tbaty  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  German  minem 
qsed  mercury,  not  only  in  washing  auriferous  earths,  hut- 
also  in  extracting  the  gold  disseminated  in  veins  both  in 
its  native  state  and  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  and  grey  cop* 
per  ore.  But  the  method  employed  in  amalgamating  ait«^ 
ver  minerals  was  unknown  before  the  year  1557.  It  waei 
discovered  by  Bartholomeo  de  Medina,  a  Mexican  miner  in^ 
Pacbuca.:^  There  are  still,  however,  many  defects  in  the 
inanner  oif  working  the  American  mines.  The  galleries  and 
other  works  nre  ill  constructed ;  minerals  very  differenl 
iu  their  qualities  are  generally  smelted  or  amalgamated  in 
the  same  way.  The  whole  process,  which  is  very  tedious^ 
night  be  greatly  abridged ;  human  labour  is  unnecessaio- 
ly  consumed,  for  it  might  be  supplied  by  machinery  or  even 
by  the  use  of  the  lower  animals.  But  the  great  waste  of 
mercury  is  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  present 

*  The  hundred  weight  of  mercury  was  sold  for  52  piastres, 
t  Plinyy  Beckman*s  History  of  Inventions. 
X  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Bo«k  IV« 
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BOOK  system,  it  has  been  pipoved  that  a  much  less  quantity  woold 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  miner.  It  is  ascer- 
^  tained,  from  different  registers,  and  M.  Humboldt  admits 
their  accuracy,  that,  from  the  year  1762  to  1781,  not  less 
than  £5,124,200  lbs.  troy  of.  mercury  were  used  at  the 
different  mines  in  New  Spain,  and  that  the  value  of  tiiat 
quantity  of  quicksilver  amounted  in  America  to  more  than 
dB2,400,000.* 

The  duties  on  the  precious  ^metals  have  been  frequently 
altered  since  the  conquest  of  South  America,  and  different 
taxes  have  been  imposed  in  different  mining  districts.  A 
5th  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  at  first  exacted,  but 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  in  some  places  to  a  tenth 
or  even  a  twentieth  part  Charles  the  Fifth  added  in 
the  year  1552,  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  and  a  half  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  a  tax  which  the 
Peruvians  call  the  cobos.  At  a  later  period  one-tenth,  in 
place  of  a  fifth,  was  levied  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  greater 
privilege  was  granted  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  aa 
gold  mines  were  only  wrought  in  that  country,  the  duty 
on  them  was  limited  to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  annual 
produce.  But  the  per  centage  on  the  coinage,  or  the  cobos, 
remained  the  same  in  all  the  provinces;  By  the  change 
made  in  1777,  the  mean  tallage  on  gold  was  reduced  to 
three  per  cent,  while  that  on  silver  was  not  less  than 
eleven  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  has  been  exported  from  America,  and  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  mines  are  not  accurately  known ;  dif- 
ferent writers  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions, 
and  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation.  We 
cannot  furnish  our  readers  with  more  correct  statements 
than  those  of  the  celebrated  Humboldt.  It  appears,  from 
a  review  of  the  registers  of  customs,  that  the  yearly  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Spanish  America  was  equal  to  thirty* 
flix  millions  of  piastres ;  but  if  the  contraband  exportation 

*  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Book  IV.  chap.  II. 
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be  included,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total   book 
sum  exceeded  thirty-nine  millions.    The  subject  may  be     ^^* 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  table : —  — — 

Jhnnual  Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Spanish  Jimericaf  at  the 
beginning  of  the  J>nneteenth  Century* 


Fine  Gold  Fine  SUver 


DiTuiont. 


Vieerojalt J  of  New  Spain,   ' 
VioerojaltT  of  Pern, 
Cipitaoia  General  of  Cbili, 
Vicerojalty  of  Bnenof  A jres, 
Vkerojaltj  of  New  Grarada, 


Sum  Total, 


Ma  ret  of 

Castille. 


7,000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,200 

20^5 


Marcs  of 
Castille. 


2,338,220 

•11,090 

29,700 

481,830 


45.317  ;  3,460,840 


Value  of  Gold 

and  SilTer  in 

piastres. 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,860,000 
2,990,000 


39,140,000 


Thus  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Ferd  and  the  other 
provinces  is  less  than  that  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  believes 
that  the  gretit  height  of  the  Peruvian  mines  renders  not 
only  the  working  of  them  more  difficult,  but  that  they  con- 
tain a  less  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  To  strengthen  his  opinioi%  he  com- 
pares the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Produce  of  Potosi. 


From  the  year  15,*^  to  1578, 

1579  — 1736, 

1737—1789, 


Piattret, 
49,011,285, 
611,399,451, 
127,847,776, 


Mares. 
5,766,033 
71.929,347 
15,040,914 


Jlfean  Produce  of  each  year. 


Daring  tbe  Orst  epoch, 

■  second  epoch, 

'  third  epoch. 


Piastres. 
2,221,n2 
3,994,258 
2,458,606 
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J^»  Produce  of  Ouanaxuato. 


From  the  year  1766  to  1803.  )  W/)00.000 

aperiodof38  jeart,  S  *^ 

Piastres. 
Yearly  average  produce  from  1766  to  1786.  4,342,105 

1786—1803,  4,727,000 

'. • 1793—1803,  4)913,265 

Mr.  Helm  thinks  that  the  small  prodtice  of  the  Pem- 
vian  mines  may  be  attributed  to  other  causea    The  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  is  comparatively  greater  than   that  of 
the  other  provinces,  and  the  credit  of  the  miners  is  more 
extensive.    No  royal  or  even  private  bank  was  establish- 
ed in    Peru    until    the    late    revolution.      The    precious 
metals  cannot  be  so  easily  transported   by  Vera   Cruz 
and  the  Havannah,  as  by  the  river  Plate.    If  Peru  haA 
better  means  of  extending  its  commerce ;  if  the  Bayigatkm 
of  the  Amazons  were  opened ;  then»  (saya  Mr.   Hekto^) 
four  times  more  gold  and  silver  might  be  obtaincMl  from 
the  miaesMn  that  kingdom  than  from  all  the  rest  in  Span- 
ish America.     The  produce  of   the  mines    has  of    lale 
years  diminished;  not  more  than  a  half  or  even  a  thirA 
part  of   the  sum  formerly  exported  from    America  has 
for  some  time  past    been  brought  into    Europe.      CiTil 
wars  between  the  Spaniards,   insurrections  amongst  the 
Indians,  want  of  mercury,  and  accidents  occasioned   by 
inundations  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  working 
of  the  most  important  mines  in  southern  Peru,  Mexico, 
R^veniMofand  New  Granada.    The  gross  revenue  of  Peru  was  cal- 
*^^o^„?"^"*' culated  at  five  millions  of  piastres;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  were  sent  to  Panama,  fifteen  thousand  to  Chiloe,  and 
a  considerable  portion  to  Yaldivia.    If  to  these  sums  we 
add  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  civil  administration 
of  Peru,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  revenue  which  his 
Catholic  majesty  obtained  from  that  part  of  his  dominions^ 
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was  not  more  than  500,000  piastres.^    The  revenue  of  Po-    book 
tosi  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pias-      ^^* 
tres ;  but  two  hundred  thousand  were  annually  exported  to  — — -~ 
Buenos  Ayres.    The  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chili^ 
Caraccasy  and  Santa  Fe,  contributed  little  to  the  Spanish 
treasury. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  the  governments  of  Cuba*  Porto- 
Rico^  Hispaniola,  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  Truxillo^ 
were  not  less  than  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pi- 
astres^  but  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  paid  this  sum  and  sent 
besides  five  millions  to  Madrid.  The  duties  levied  in  Spain 
on  the  colonial  commerce  were  about  two  millions  five  hun« 
dred  thousand  piastres.  Thus  the  net  annual  revenue  which 
the  king  of  Spain  received  from  his  American  posses- 
sions might  be  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  piastres^  or 
£1,600,000  sterling. 

If  South,  America  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe,  as  a 
colony  of  Spain,  it  must  be  still  more  so  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  na- 
tion enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  and  a 
free  trade,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  feeble  efforts 
of  men  fettereil  by  restrictions  and  harassed  by  oppres- 
sion. The  Indies  became  an  appendage  to  the  crown  ^^  %**f'u^ 
Castile  in  the  year  1519.  If  superior  force  joined  to  the  South 
formality  of  a  legal  decree,  and  all  the  solemnities  of  a  pa-  ^^^^ 
pal  grant  be  sufficient  to  transfer  dominion,  then  the  right 
of  Spain  to  these  territories  cannot  be  disputed.  To  di- 
minish the  chances  of  a  revolt,  a  bloody  war  was  waged 
against  defenceless  natives,  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
retain  the  property  of  a  desert,  than  to  rule  over  men^ 
whose  habits  could  not  accord  with  the  interests  of  their 
invaders.  To  encourage  emigration,  the  country  was 
styled  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the  Spanish  monarch  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies.  The  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  by  an  edict,  dated  Barcelona,  14th  September,  15199 
bestowed  additional  privileges  on  his  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica.   The  conclusion  of  this  deci-ee  is  remarkable :  "  Con- 

*  Mcrcurio  Peruviniio,  111.  4t», 
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BOOK    sidering  the  fidelitf  of  our  vassals,  and  the  hardships  which 
^^*     the  discoverers  and  settlers  experienced  in  making  their  dis- 
•~—~—  coveries  and  their  settlements,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
possess,  with  more  certainty  and  confidence,  the  right  of 
being  for  ever  united  to  our  royal  crown ;  we  promise  and 
pledge  our  faith  and  royal  word  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and 
the  kings,  our  successors,  that  their  cities  and  settlementi 
shall  on  no  pretext  be  alienated  or  separated,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  favour  of  any  prince,  potentate,  or  private  person ; 
that  if  we  or  our  successors  shall  make  any  giCt  or  aliena- 
tion contrary  to  this  our  express  declaration,  the  same  shall 
be  held  as  null  and  void."    Had  the  whole  of  this  decree 
been  literally  interpreted,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  bouse 
of  Bourbon  had  long  since  forfeited  every  claim  to  its  Ame- 
rican possessions. 
of^Ui'e  coto-     ^^  ^  person  traded  with  foreigners  in  any  part  of  these 
Dies.         vast  regions,  he  was  punislied  with  death.    It  was  unlaw- 
ful to  cultivate  the  olive  or  the  vine,  in  a  country  admira- 
bly adapted  for  them  by  nature.    The  inhabitants  were 
not  only  obliged  to  receive  the  luxuries,  but  even  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  mother  country.    A  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  cultivated  lands  could   not   satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  priesthood  and  defray  the  costs  of  an 
inquisition.    The  system  of  taxation   was  carried  to  its 
height ;  marine  alcoftoto,  corso^  and  consulado  formed  some 
of  the  oppressive  restrictions   on    exports,  imports,  and 
the  tonnage,  clearance,  and  entrance  of  ships.    The  vena- 
lity of  offices  and  letters  of  nobility  wore  hurtful  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  corrupted  at  its  source  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.    To  maintain  more  effectually  the 
authority  of  Spain  among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  every 
office  of  importance  or  emolument  was  conferred  on  Spani- 
ards.   By  following   this  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the 
taxes  might  be   better  levied,  and  the  colonists  kept  in 
greater  subjection.    The  inhabitants,  awai^  that  they  were 
excluded  from  preferment,  submitted  patiently  to  the  go- 
vernment of  strangers,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  to  the 
time  of  their  independence.    They  were  eligible  according 
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to  the  colonial  regulations,  to  all  places  of  trust;  but  book 
this  priTilege  was  merely  nominal,  for  out  of  four  hundred  ^^* 
viceroys  that  governed  Spanish  America,  not  more  than 
four  were  Americans.  All  the  captains  general,  with  the 
eiception  of  fourteen,  were  chosen  from  tlie  Spaniards, 
This  system  was  not  confined  to  the  higher  commissions 
in  the  state,  for  we  are  assured  that  there  were  few  Ame- 
ricans even  among  the  common  clerks  of  public  otBces."^ 
By  such  a  policy,  Spain  was  enabled  to  retain  her  Ame- 
rican provinces  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done*  It  was  well  calculated  to  de- 
grade the  colonists,  to  enrich  a  few  Spaniards  and  to  im» 
poverish  the  people.  But  these  were  not  the  only  grie- 
vances of  which  the  Spanish  Americans  complained.  In 
order  that  the  colonists  might  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  church  of  Rome,  every  system  of 
liberal  education  was  strictly  prohibited.!  Some  indivi- 
duals were  imprisoned  for  instructing  the  poor;  others  for 
being  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge.  A  learned  educa- 
tion was  confined  to  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity  and 
the  laws  of  Spain.  One  viceroy^  gave  great  offence  by 
establishing  a  naval  school  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  se- 
minary was  abolished  in  conformity  to  a  mandate  from 
Madrid.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, lest  the  inhabitants  should  apply  the  principles 
of  that  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The 
increase  of  population  was  checked  in  the  infant  state 
by  arbitrary  enactments  against  the  admission  of  for-* 
eigners  into  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  wen^  ill  and  scantily  iicopled  by  convicts 
and  criminals  from  the  prisons  of  Spain.  The  traveller 
passes  over  extensive  districts  of  rich  but  uncultivated 
land.  Tribes  of  Indians  have  perished  in  working  the 
mines,  or  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  in  an  atmoa- 

*  Rodney's  Rppori  on  the  Slate  of  South  America. 
t  Manifesto  ©f  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  in  South  America. 
I  Joacqiiin  Pinto. 
vol-  V.  32 
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BOOK    phere  infects  with  mercury.^    Had  it  not  been  for  tl» 
-^^*     changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  subsequent  to  the  French 

T         7  revolution,  the  same  system  might  have  still  costumed. 

independ-  Spain  by  following  the  fortunes  of  France  laid  open  her 

eoce.  colonies  to  the  invasion  of  the  Englirii.  The  succecBes  of 
tlie  colonists  during  the  war  which  they  carried  ob  i^ainst 
that  people*  made  them  think  more  favourably  of  their 
strength  and  resources.  The  victories  ot  Napoleon^  the 
abdication  of  Charles  lY.  and  the  imprisonment  of  Us  8on» 
roused  the  Americans  from  their  long  lethai^.  A  sedi* 
tion  broke  out  at  Venezuela  so  early  as  the  year  1797$ 
and  not  long  afterwards  many  of  the  provinces  revolted* 
The  authority  of  Buonaparte  or  hia  brother^  the  kisg 
of  Spain,  was  never  recognised.  The  South  Amen* 
cans  refused  to  obey  their  new  masters.  Thus  the  ra- 
pid conquests  of  an  individual  in  the  one  hemisphere  wen 
the  means  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  other.  The  soo- 
cessfol  termination  of  a  war,  which  the  British  colonists 
in  North  America  had  carried  on  in  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, animated  and  encouri^ed  tiieir  neif^ovn 
in  the  south.  Switzerland  freed  herself  from  the  Auatriaa 
yoke;  Spain  lost  her  possessions  in  the  low  countries;  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  better 
and  more  liberal  policy  than  that  by  which  the  Americans 
had  been  governed.  Many  brave  men  in  South  Ame- 
rica united  at  last  in  resisting  tyranny,  and  their  ex- 
ample enlisted  thousands  in  the  same  cause.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  was  declared  by  Congress  assembled 
in  Tucuman,  in  the  year  1816.  But  the  country  was  in 
reality  free  before  that  time;  from  the  year  1810,  a  war 
had  been  carried  on  -against  Spain  in  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Monte  Video.  Although  it  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
various  success,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  arms  of  the 
Americans.  It  was  difficult  to  resist  men  engaged  in  so  sa- 
cred a  cause,  eager  for  liberty,  and  impelled  by  enthusiasm. 

indtpend-      In  1818  an  army  consisting  of  the  veteran  and  best 

encd  of 

AtMrica  *  ^*'''^*8^<*  ®^  ^^®  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  in  South  America. 
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fbrces  of  Spain,  was  annihilated  by  San  Martin  on  the  book 
fkdm  of  Maipo.  The  fkwdom  of  Sonth  Aweriea  has  ^^ 
been  dated  from  that  memorable  Tictoiy.  The  rights  of 
the  pec^Ie  have  been  purchased  hj  their  blood,  by  sacrific- 
ing their  wealth  1o  the  common  caase,  by  braving  the  great- 
est dangers,  by  submitting  to  the  severest  hardships.  The 
name  of  Spanish  America  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Con^ 
gress.  The  republic  of  Colombia  was  afterwards  formed,* 
it  comprises  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and 
the  captiancy  general  of  Caraccas.  We  cannot  oSbr  many 
remarks  either  on  the  improveHwnts  that  have  taken  place 
in  these  countries,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  government, 
wtthoot  extending  our  work  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to 
it  It  may  however  be  observed  that  none  of  their  political 
institutions  liave  as  yet  been  tried  by  the  test  of  experience^ 
that  some  of  them  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  that  otliers 
have  been  given  up  or  not  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
wliich  they  were  intended. 

It  was  deemed  strange  and  inconsistent  that  there  should  si&very. 
be  slaves  amongst  men  who  had  done  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  determined  therefore  that  sla- 
very should  be  abolished,  whenever  so  great  a  change 
Goald  be  effected  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
state ;  and  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  first  day 
of  its  sitting,  by  which  all  the  children  of  slaves  were  de- 
clared to  be  free.  The  same  assembly  distinguished  itself 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  mita  and  tribute  money ;  these  mea- 
sures, besides  the  lasting  benefits  that  accrued  from  them, 
had  the  good  effect  of  conciliating  tlie  Indians  to  the  inde-* 
pendent  party. 

A  decree  in  favour  of  a  free  press  was  passed  on  the  26th  Lib^ty  ot' 
of  October  ISll ;  but  tlio  exigence  of  affairs  required  that 
this  liberty  should  not  be  abused,  and  the  press  has  been 
hitherto  encumbered  with  too  many  restrictions.    The  South  Public  in* 
Americans  are  fully  aware  that  the  instruction  and  moral  •''"^^*°"* 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders  ai*e  the  best  means  not 

♦  lu  the  year  1821. 
32 
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sooK  only  of  securing  but  of  adding  to  tbeir  present  advanta* 
^^*  ges ;  no  people  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  tiaie  bf 
"  promoting  education  among  every  class  of  the  comniniiity. 
The  corporations  of  the  principal  towns  snperifitend  the 
management  of  the  public  schools."*^  In  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres  thirteen  schools  have  been  established,  five  of  which 
are  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  syfsteoi 
of  parochial  instruction  was  not  only  adopted,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  tithes  has  of  late  been  applied  to  that  uaefsl 
purpose.  A  great  many  works  were  prohibited  bj  the 
Spaniards;  every  book  may  now  be  freely  circulated. 
Among  others  a  New  Testament  in  Spanish  has  lately 
appeared;  thus  the  people  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  themselves  in  religion  since  the  time  of  their 
independence. 

mcntr^'  Dunng  the  government  of  the  Spaniurds,  it  was  lawful 
to  arrest  and  imprison  any  of  the  colonists  without  giving 
them  previous  notice  of  their  offence;  such  proceedings 
are  now  illegal.  The  letters  of  individuals  can  no  longer 
be  opened^  a  man's  house  afforded  him  formerly  but  little 
protection,  ^it  is  now  declared  to  be  inviolable/*!  Mo- 
nopolies are  abolished,  and  the  trial  by  jury  is  likely  to  be 
established.  Strangers  may  be  easily  naturalized,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Spaniard  can  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state, 
until  the  independence  of  South  America  be  acknowledged 
by  Spain. 

The  electors  are  chosen   by  the   people,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Conj^ress  ai-e  taken  from  the  electoral  assemblies. 

Govern-  In  some  states  the  number  of  electors  is  to  that  of  the 
whole  population  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  thousand ;  it 
has  likewise  been  enacted,  that  every  deputy  shall  at  least 
represent  fifteen  thousand  souls;  so  that  the  number  in 
Congress  must  depend  upon  that  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
these  states  are  still  engaged  in  the  task  of  forming  a  per- 
manent constitution ;   in  the  mean  time  no  alteration  can 

^  Rodney's  Report,  &c.  t  Col.  Hall's  Colombia. 
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be  made  in  the  present  one  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  book 
\rf  the  members  in  Congress.  Several  improvements  have  *^' 
in  this  manner  been  already  effected.  The  government  <rf 
Colombia,  as  it  was  fixed  in  1821,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
bouse  of  representatives.  The  senate  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
two  senators,  or  of  four  for  each  of  the  eight  departments  in 
the  republic.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
senate.  The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  mem- 
ber»,  who  are  returned  for  four  years  by  each  pi-ovince,  and 
their  number  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  tlilrty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

These  states  had  of  late  not  only  to  contend  against  the  Supreme 
Spaniards,  bat  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  dissen-  *"*^°'" 
sions  at  home ;  on  this  account  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
appoint  a  supreme  director  or  magistrate  not  unlike  the 
dictator  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a 
power  may  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  free  com- 
munity. This  officer  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  country ;  he  governs  the  navy,  and  is  styled 
Kberadar  or  protector  of  civil  liberty,  a  title  nearly  the 
same  as  that  assumed  by  Cromwell.  He  represents  his 
nation  in  its  treaties  with  foreign  powei-s,  and  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  declaring  war  after  having  submitted  to  Congress 
the  causes  which  render  it  necessary. 

His  superintendence  extends  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  revenue ;  he  nominates  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the 
treasury.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  may  call  for  such 
an  office;  but  if  it  continue  after  tranquillity  is  restored, 
the  commonwealth  must  be  either  nominal  or  cease  to 
exist, 

The  geogrMplieal  dilbions  of  these  republics,  and  their 
population  according  to  the  latest  accounts  are  marked  in 
the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
*   It  has  been  asked  if  Spanish   America  possesses  tto'ndepend- 

^  j»         .••         .A.»  1  ^      -^T  cce  of  the 

means  of  maintaining  its  independence  r    Nature  appears  o^ionists. 
to  have  decided  this  question.    Where  can  we  find  coun- 
tries so  well  defended  against  invasion  as  the  greater  part 
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BOOK  of  the  Spanish  colonies  ?  A  vast  extent  of  territory  inter* 
^^*  spersed  with  bills  and  Tallies  extends  beyond  a  chain  of 
nomitains  higher  and  steeper  than  the  Alps;  and  this 
elevated  region  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  arid  and  bam* 
ing  deserts  or  by  low  plains  covered  with  inpenetrabk 
forests  and  barren  sands. 

This  district^  suspended  as  it  wmre  in  the  air,  is  a  little 
Europe  surrounded  with  an  African  belt  Health  rwigm 
throughout  it,  while  fever  and  death  dwdl  around  it.  If 
the  American  armies  defend  the  ascent,  where  every  pooi- 
tion  is  in  their  favour,  the  battalions  of  Europe  mast  per- 
ish without  a  battle. 

A  few  years  ago  Europeans  invaded  the  jUvans  of  Now 
Grenada,  but  at  that  time  there  were  neither  experienced 
leaders  nor  organized  troops  among  the  colonists;  what^ 
however,  was  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  i  They  took  re- 
fuge in  the  uncultivated  and  sultry  plains  of  the  Oronoco^ 
harassed  the  Spaniards,  and  reconquered  at  last  the  strong 
holds  of  Caraccas,  now  the  bulwark  of  Colombia.  The 
river  Plate,  which  seems  to  open  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
country,  might  prove  dangerous  by  its  sand-banks  and 
rapid  currents  to  the  invaders  of  Paraguay  and  Tucmnan. 
The  Mexican  coast,  towards  Europe,  is  inaccessible  Is 
ships  of  war;  and  to  land  at  Acapulco  it  is  necessary  is 
circumnavigate  the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  The  EU^ 
Table  Land  is  not  a  continuous  level  of  easy  comnninic^ 
tion  between  its  different  parts.  Upper  Peru  is  a  barrier 
betwixt  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  defiles  which  separate 
Quito  from  Bogota  are  so  many  precipices  or  footpaths  ia 
the  midst  of  snow,  and  the  burning  isthmus  of  Costa  Bioa 
divides  Colombia  from  Guatimafau 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  cannot  make  use 
of  these  natural  advantages.  The  Indians,  it  is  tmo,  re» 
tain  their  wonted  apathy ;  the  oflbpring  of  that  despotism  in* 
trodnced  by  Incas  and  native  princes,  which,  by  a  jnst  law  of 
retribution,  facilitated  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  tbnr  ooiuh 
try.    A  native  cannot  as  yet  be  excited  by  any  aentinMnts 
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of  honour  or  by  that  Ioyo  of  glory,  which  is  essential  to  the  book 
character  of  tiie  soldier.  But  many  in  Colombia^  were  ^^* 
well  fitted  for  the  military  profession ; — there  Bolivar  form-  — ^ 
ed  and  disciplined  the  shepherds  of  the  Elanos; — ^there 
Paez  collected  his  formidable  horsemen,  composed  chiefly 
of  negroes  or  the  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians ;  a 
race  of  men  braver,  more  intelligent,  and  not  less  robust 
than  their  fathers.  The  chiefs  and  the  governments  have 
attempted  to  introduce  a  conscription,  and  in  this  way  to 
form  armies;  but  M.  MoUien,  a  recent  traveller,  tells  us 
that  the  people  are  averse  to  the  service.  Volunteer  corps 
have  been  formed  in  Buenos  Ay  res  and  other  cities,  but  the 
military  spirit  is  not  prevalent  in  South  America.  If  the 
forces  were  attacked  by  a  regular  army,  it  is  likely  that 
ihcy  would  defend  themselves  by  rapid  marches,  surprises 
and  feigned  retreats ;  a  mode  of  warfare  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  troops.  The  merchants  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, two  very  wealthy  classes  of  men,  are  perhaps  more 
hostUe  to  the  ancient  regime  than  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  agriculturist  cannot  be  friendly  to  a  government 
that  forced  him  to  root  out  his  vines,  his  tobacco  and  his 
hemp  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother  country.  Trade  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few 
ports  in  Spain,  it  extends  at  present  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  most  obvious  consequence  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion is  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities! 
several  articles  have  fallen  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  blessings  of  plenty ;  industry 
may  be  directed  to  every  source  of  wealth  ^  private  pro- 
perty is  held  sacred ;  and  ttiese  advantages,  to  which  the 
colonists  of  Spain  were  altogether  strangers,  are  for  Omt 
¥ery  reason  more  prized  by  the  citizens  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics.    . 
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Estimate  of  the  Population  of  the  Prorvinces  of  Buenos  .Syrcif 
Cordovaf  Tucumanf  MendoTMf  and  Salta^  under  the  Mimes 
of  the  different  Tnons  and  Districts  which  send  Represen- 
tatives to  Congress. 


Baeoos  Ajret  • 

Cordofa  4 

TncooMO 

Santiaeo  del  Estero 

Valle  de  CaUmarca 

Rioja 

Sao  Joan 

Meodosa 

San  Lois 

JiOnj 

Salta 


Som  Tola], 


Provinces  of  Upper  Peru. 


Cocbobamba 

Potosi 

Plata  or  Charchas 

La  Par      . 


Saota  CniB  de  la  Sierra  Mojos  and  > 
Chiqoitot  .  .  .  .  ( 
Oroso  .  •  •  •  •  • 
Panmiaj  •        •        .        •        • 

Banda  Oriental,  and  Entre  Riot 


Excluding 
,  ^  iDdiant. 


105,000 
75,0U0 
45,000 
45,000 
36,000 
20,000 
34.000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50.000 


By  niore  recent 
Estimates. 

Excluding  Including 
Indians.  I  lodiaus. 


) 


120,000  (  250.000 
75,000  I  100,000 


45,000 
60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25.000 
50,000 


489,000  523,000 


unknonm 


100,000 
112,000 
112,000 

120,000 


50,000 


120,000    20Q.00O 
112,000    250,000 


112,000 


175,O0U 
300,000 

150,000 


30/m 
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TabU  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 9  in  pur^    book 
suance  of  the   Order  of  the  Supreme    Director    of    the      ^^* 
United  Provinces  of  South  Jmerica^  shmcing  the  amount  — ^""" 
of  the  National  Revenue  in  1817;  the  Expenditure  and 
the  Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
same  Fear. 

Dollars. 
Produce  of  the  Revenue  in  1C17  3,037,187     6J 

Expenditare  in  the  same  year      .  .  3,003,224     4^ 


Remaining  in  the  Treasury  in  Cash 

.  33,963 

H 

in  Deposits     . 

.     6,429 

24 

In  Capitals  placed  at  interest,  redeemable  at  five 

per  cent.            .... 

.  93,369 

3i 

In  Goods,  unsettled  Accounts  of  former  years 

8,554,404 

2i 

Amount  in  property,  good  Accounts,  Deposits 

and  Sums  at  interest 

8,688,166 

H 

Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  Commonwealth  9,310,472 

^ 

In  Advances  made  by  the  State  I'reasury    . 

297,078 

n 

Balance  on  Accounts  liquidated 

759,889 

7 

Total  of  the  Funds  of  the  State 

19,056,597 
1,438,054 

17,617,643 

6i 
0 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  National  Fund    . 

FopuUiHon  of  Colombia.'* 

PBOVINCB8  OF  TBMBSUELA. 

Guyana,       .           •           •           • 

40,000 

Cumana,       •           .  '         , 

100,000 

Island  of  Margarita, 

15.000 

Caraccas,     .... 

460,000 

Maracaybo, .... 

120,000 

Varenas,      •           •           .           . 

90.000 

Total  amount. 

825,000 

PaOVINC£8  OF   NBW  QBBNADA. 

Rio  Hacba, 

20.000 

Santa  IVIarta, 

70,000 

Cartbagena, 

210,000 

Panama,       ,            •            .            • 

M,000 

Caro,            .... 

40,000 

Antioquia,   .           •           .           • 

110.000 

Pamplona,    •           •           .           . 

90,000 

*  The  tables  relative  to  Colombia  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Colonel  Fran- 
cii  HalK 
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Lacorro, 
TuDja, 

CundiDamarca, 
Mariquita,    . 
Popayou, 
C4i8amare«    . 
Quito, 

Cuenca,        • 
Gujraquil,     . 
Loza  and  Yaeo, 
Quifos  and  Maroes, 


iao/x)o 

200,000 

190,000 

110,000 

320,000 

20,000 

500,000 

200.000 

50fiOO 

80,000 

40,000 


AmoDot,  2,430,000 

Statement  of  the  Rtoenue  of  Venesauda  and  Mw  Ormoila. 


FIRST,   NBW  ORENADA. 


•   ^ 


Value  of  European  goods,  annually  imported. 

Value  of  exports  chiefly  from  Guayaquil,  Pftnama,  tod 

the  rifer  Magdelena,  .... 

Cast  and  ingots  of  gold  exported  on  account  of  the 

Spanish  gorerament,  and  of  individuals,  2,660,000 

Tithes, aOOiOOO 

Which  sum  supposes  an  annual  agricultural  produce 

of      .....  .      10,000,000 

Revetwe  arxMing  Jrom^ 

1.  The  first  and  fifth  part  of  gold  extracted  fh>m  ri- 

Ters  (abolished) 

2.  Produce  of  salt  works,  about  100,000  dollars, 

3.  Capitation  tax  paid  by  Indians  (abolished) 

4.  Produce  of  monopolies  on  tobacco  and  spirits 

(partly  retained,  partly  abolished,) 
6,  Bulls  of  Crusade  (abolished) 

6.  Customhouse  duties, 

7.  Alcabala,  or  duty  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  arti- 

cle of  consumption  (abolished) 

8.  Duty  OB  stamp  paper, 

9.  Pecuniary  penalties, 

10.  Produce  of  lands  belonging  formerly  to  the  kii^ 

11.  Sale  of  public  employments  (abolished) 

SECOND,  VENEZUELA. 

Annual  produce  of  agriculture  and  cattle 

Revenue  arising  from  the  same  sources  as  that  of  New 

Grenada  i 

Monopoly  of  tobacco. 
Sale  of  bulls  (abolished) 


DoUairt. 
2,^)0,000 


1,1(10,000 


3,209,000 


6,000,000 


1,400,000 

700,000 

26,000 


Total  Revenue, 

Annual  surplus  600,000  dollars. 


2,126,000 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Kingdom  of  Bra^M* 

The  claims  of  the  Portagnese  to  their  empire  in  Ameri-  book 
ca  are  founded  on  Papal  edicts  by  no  means  remarkable  xci* 
for  geographical  accuracy.  Tfie  Spaniards  maintained 
that  the  country  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  discovery 
and  complained  that  their  territory  had  been  invaded.  The 
Pope  tried  at  first  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  by  tracing 
his  famous  line  of  demarcation  a  hundred  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands ;  but  whatever  league  we  Line  of  de- 
make  use  of  in  measuring  this  line ;  whether  we  take  the  ■■^'<^^^i<*"* 
Buiriney  the  Castilian  or  the  Portuguese,  which  is  the  17th 
part  of  a  degree,  the  kings  of  Portugal  could  never 
have  derived  from  it  any  title  to  their  Brazilian  domi- 
nions. Brazil  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Pedro  Nunez  and 
Texeira  too  far  to  the  east  by  twenty-two  degrees  in  the 
fifsty  and  by  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  second.  The 
Portuguese  monarch  taking  advantage  of  this  great  and 
perhaps  voluntary  error  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  that 
country.  Ill  pleased  too  with  the  Pontifical  decree,  he 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  Spain 
still  more  important  concessions.  The  treaty  of  Tordesil- 
las,  signed  the  9th  of  June,  1594,  established  a  deter-, 
minate  boundary  at  370  leagues  westward  of  the  Cape 
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limits. 


Brazil. 


Yerd  Islands.  But  in  this  treaty  also,  tbe  extent  of  the 
league  was  not  mentioned.  If  we  assume  the  Castilian 
the  limits  fall  within  the  meridian  of  Bahia;  if  the 
marine  be  taiien,  the  line  passes  through  Rio  Janeiro; 
lastly,  by  having  recourse  to  the  Portuguese,  a  sup- 
position the  most  favourable  that  can  be  made,  the  boun- 
dary may  extend  to  the  meridian  of  San  Paulo,  but  it 
can  never  reach  Para  or  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons.* 
The  Spaniards  blamed  the  Portuguese  for  invading  in 
time  of  ]>eace  and  in  contempt  of  a  solemn  ti*eaty  a  great 
portion  of  Paraguay  and  the  vast  territory  of  the  Ama- 
zons. But  these  acquisitions  were  ratified  in  1778;  the 
king  of  Spain  then  determined  to  fix  a  more  accu- 
rate boundary,  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer 
suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Portugal  paid  little 
attention  to  these  tlireats ;  its  soldiers  took  possession  of  a 
neutral  territory,  and  seized  upon  seven  villages  between 
the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Iguacu,  inhabited  by  the  G^arinis, 
and  whose  population  amounted  to  12,200  souls.  They 
next  passed  through  tlie  country  of  the  Payaguas,  aiid  built 
the  forts  of  New  Coimbra  and  Albuquerque  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Chiquitos.  Tlie  local  authorities  remonstrated 
against  these  aggressions  to  the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  transmitted  their  complaints  to  the  Indian  Council  at 
Madrid.f  The  troubles  occasioned  since  that  time  by  the 
revolution  in  Spanish  America  enabled  the  Portuguese  to 
inci*case  their  possessions.  Their  successive  inroads  may 
be  nearly  ascertained  from  a  comparison  of  the  old  and 
recent  maps  of  America;  in  the  former  Brazil  comprises 
only  the  sea  coast  between  Para  and  the  great  river  San 
Pedro.  The  Provinces  watei'ed  by  the  Amazons,  the  Ma- 
dera and  tlie  Xingu  were  called  tiie  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  at  present  included  ia 
the  government  of   Para.    It  appears  from  some  maps 

*  Meinoria  sobre  ia  linea  Divisoria^  &c.  MS.  by  Lastarria,  tDioister  of  the 

Indies. 

i  Memorial  of  Lastarria. 
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pubHsbed  near  the  closo  of  the  last  century,  that  Para-  book 
guaj  comprehanded  the  whole  government  of  Mattogros-  ^^'* 
80  and  the  western  districts  of  San  Paulo ;  but  by  modern  "■  ' 
usage,  and  the  ordinance  of  a  sovereigUf  all  the  Portu* 
guese  possesions  in  America  are  now  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil.  That  vast  region  comprehends  pro- 
bably two-fifths  of  South  America,  or  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory  ten  times  greater  than  France.  Its  population, 
which  does  not  exceed  four  millions,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  coasts,  and  the  mining  distj'icts.  I'he  vague  and  in- 
accurate statements  of  travellers  render  it  difllcult  to  give 
a  correct  account  of  the  direction  and  formation  of  the 
mountains  in  Brazil.  A  chain  beginning  northwards  of  Mountain! 
Rio  Janeiro  near  the  source  of  the  river  St  Francis  ex-  coast! 
tends  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  northern  coast  and 
comprises  the  Ceri'o  des  Esmeraldas,  the  Cerro  do  Frio 
and  others.  Another,  or  rather  the  same  chain  (the  Pa- 
rapanema)  follows  a  like  course  towards  the  south,  and 
terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.  It  is  steep  and 
rugged  on  the  side  of  the  ocean  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  not  more  than  six  thousand  feet.  This  chain  is 
terminated  by  an  extensive  plain  which  the  Portuguese 
call  the  Campos  Geraes.  The  maritime  part  of  Brazil 
abounds  in  granite^'*  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  co-Rock^, 
vered  in  many  places  with  a  rich  mould,  and  rests  on  a 
bed  of  granite  mixed  with  amphibole,  felspar,  quartz  and 
mica.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Paulo  the  strata  succeed 
each  other  in  the  following  order;  1st,  a  red  vegetable 
earth  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  appears  on  the  sur- 
face ;  2d,  a  layer  of  fine  argil  intersected  with  veins  of 
sand ;  sd,  an  alluvial  stratum  containing  a  great  quantity 
of  iron  rests  on  mouldering  granite,  felspar,  quartz  and 
mica ;  lastly,  a  mass  of  solid  granite  serves  for  a  base.  Be- 
tween Rio  Janeiro  and  Villa  Rica  the  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  clay,  and  the  rocks  are  composed  of  primitive  granite. 
The  mountains  in  Minas  Geraes  are  formed  either  of  fer- 

*  Mawc'i  Trarols  in  RrarJI,  patsim. 
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nigtnous  quartz^  granite  or  argillaceoas  schbtusy  wUA^ 
Mrhen  it  is  broken,  discloses  yeiiis  of  soft  talc  aad  caacal- 
ho  or  gold  gangue.  The  iron  ore  in  many  places  ra  of  tks 
best  quality. 

The  Itiapaba  moutttains  between  Maranhao  and  Oltnda 
are  the  great  chain  on  the  northern  coast  That  exten* 
slTe  range  consists  principally  of  granite ;  many  beaotiM 
specimens  of  quartz  purchased  at  Olinda  have  been  plaotd 
in  diflerent  museums  in  Europe.  Rocks  and  fragmente 
of  granite  are  scattered  over  the  adjoining  plains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Amazons. 

The  Marcella  mounteins  connect  the  maritime  Cordiil*' 
ras  with  those  of  the  interior,  from  which  the  Parana,  tte 
Tocantins  and  the  Uraguay  derive  their  source.  The  Si- 
erra Marta  forms  the  highest  part  of  this  chain ;  the  Gh!^eat 
Cordillera  is  not  entitled  to  ite  pompous  name ;  the  plants 
of  the  torrid  zone  which  grow  on  it  prove  sufficiently  that 
ite  real  dimensions  have  not  been  known.  We  observe  in 
Ae  centre  of  South  America  the  immense  plains  and 
heighte  of  Parexis  covered  with  sand  and  light  eartby^re- 
eembling  at  a  distance  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea*  The 
prospect  is  unvaried  throughout  the  whole  extent.  The 
traveller  advances  towards  a  distant  mount  by  a  goi- 
tie  but  tiresome  declivity,  and  gains  imperceptibly  the 
summit;  another  eminence  then  presento  itsdf,  and  the 
face  of  nature  is  every  where  the  same.  These  plains  ter- 
minate at  the  west  in  the  high  mountains  of  Parexis,  wtiidi 
extend  two  hundred  leagues  in  a  north-north-west  direc- 
tion, and  are  lost  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagnes 
from  the  Guapore.  The  Madera,  the  Topayos,  the  Xiiqp 
and  other  feeders  of  the  Amazons,  the  Paraguay  and  its 
tributary  streams  the  Jaura,  the  Sypotoba  and  tte 
Cuiaba  descend  in  diflferent  directions  fi*om  this  arid  and 
unfruitful  ridge.'N'  The  most  of  these  rivers  are  aurife- 
rous; a  bed  of  diamonds  is  watered  by  the  Paraguay  at  iti 
source.    It  is  probable  that  the  centi-al  chain  consiste  of 


*  Mawe'b  I'rnvrls  in  Draril. 
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graidte.  The  rifet  Xacnnitina  is  famed  for  a  lake  on  one  of  its 
branches,  that  produces  everjr  year  a  great  quantity  of  salty 
which  affords  a  constant  pretext  for  war  among  the  Indians. ' 
The  salt  water  pits  on  the  Jaura  are  situated  near  Salina 
de  Abneida,  a  place  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  person 
who  irst  emi^oyed  himself  in  working  them.  The  lofty 
diain  which  begins  at  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay^  and 
confines  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Jaura,  is  ter- 
minated at  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the  Morro  Escal- 
Tado.  Eastward  of  that  mountain  the  country  is  marshy, 
and  nine  leagues  below  it  the  Rio  Novo,  which  falls  into  the 
Paraguay,  might  be  navigable,  were  it  not  for  the  aquatic 
^nts  that  obstruct  its  course.  In  latitude  17^  S3'  the  wes- 
tern banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountainous  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Serra  da  Insna,  about  four  leagues  below 
the  principal  mouth  of  the  Porrudos,  and  are  confined  by  the 
mountains  which  separate  them  from  Oaiba.  This  chain 
which  joins  that  of  Dourados,  is  called  the  Serra  das  Pe- 
dras  de  Amolar,  because  whet-stones  are  made  of  the  rocks. 
A  stream  (hat  flows  below  them  leads  to  the  lake  Mendiuri 
fte  largest  on  the  confines  of  the  Paraguay.  That  river 
nms  southward  from  the  Dourados  to  the  Serras  of  Albu- 
querque,,which  abound  in  limestone  and  cover  a  square  sur- 
face of  ten  leagues. 

The  Paraguay  turns  to  the  east  at  Albuquerque,  passes 
near  its  Serras,  which  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues^ 
or  to  the  Serra  di  Rabicho.  It  then  resumes  its  southern 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taquari ;  the  flotillas  of  canoes, 
that  trade  every  year  between  San  Paulo  and  Cuiaba,  sail 
along  this  tributary  stream. 

Two  high  insulated  hills  front  each  other  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Paraguay,  at  a  league's  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  garrison  of  New  Coim- 
bra  is  built  on  the  base  of  the  southern  acclivity,  near  the 
western  bank.  The  confluence  of  the  Baliia  Negro,  a  large 
sheet  of  water  on  the  same  side,  is  about  eleven  leagues 
southward  of  Coimbra.  This  lake,  which  is  six  leagues  in  ex- 
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BOOK    tentf  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide  tooded   plains  on 

^^'*     the  south  and  west  of  the  Albuquerque  mountains.      It 

'  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  posse^ons  on  the 

banks  of  the    Paraguay.      Other    mountains    conimence 

near  the  junction  of  the  Jaura ;  some  of  them  extend  west* 

wardy  but  the  greater  number  to  the  east     In  that  part  of 

the  country  both  banks  of  the  Paraguay  are  subject  to 

regular  inundations  that  cover  a  tract  of  land  a  hundred 

leagues    in    length    and    forty   in    breadth,   and    form  a 

vast  lake  which   geographers  have  termed  tlie  Xarayes. 

Tempora-  During  tliis  season  the  high  mountains  and  elevated  land 

'^  ^   '      appear  like  so  many  superb  islands  and  the  lower  groands 

resemble  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bays  and  pools,  nuuiy  of 

which  remain  after  the  floods  have  subsided.      At  this 

period  of   the   year  the  west   wind  is  unwholesome  in 

Brazil. 

The  Serras  of  Amarbay  stretch  out  in  a  southerlj  direc- 
tion between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  terminato 
southward  of  the  river  Igoatimy  at  the  Maracayer,  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  extending  from  east  to  west;  all  the  feeders  of 
the  Paraguay  south  of  the  Taquari  spring  from  these  moun- 
tains ;  many  other  rivers  proceeding  from  thence  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  and  flow  into  the  Parana ;  of  tliese  the  Igoati- 
my is  the  most  southerly ;  its  confluence  is  above  the  seven 
falls,  or  the  wonderful  cataract  of  the  Parana. 

The  view  of  that  noble  cataract  is  sublime,  the  spectator 
observes  six  rainbows  rising  above  each  other,  and  the  at* 
mosphere  near  it  is  circumfused  with  vapour.  The  north- 
ern coast  from  M aranhao  to  Olinda  is  bounded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  resembling  in  many  places  an  artificial  mole.  The 
inhabitants  of  Parayba  and  Olinda  use  the  coral  in  building 
their  houses.* 

The  coast  adjoining  the  mouths  of  the  Amazons  and 
Tocantins  is  low  and  marshy,  and  consists  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  left  by  these  rivers  and  the  ocean ;  no  rocks  im- 


*  riso,  Medichia  Bras.    Book  I.  p.  3. 
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itaipede  tbe  force  of  the  billows  or  the  tides.    The  concourse    book 
of  so  many  great  streams  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction    ^^'* 

to  the  general  course  of  the  currents  and  the  tideSf  produ- ^  ~ 

ces  the  Pororoca;  this  extraordinary  tide  which  is  unknown 
in  most  countries  of  the  worlds  has  ali-eady  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  our  work.  No  great  river  enters  the 
ocean  between  Para  and  Pernambuco,  although  the  coast  is 
nearly  the  same  in  appearance  as  that  in  which  the  Maran- 
hao»  the  Rio  6rande»  and  the  Paraiba  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea.  These  rivers  are,  during  the  rainy  season^  Torrents, 
so  many  torrents,  which  inundate  the  whole  country;  at 
other  times  their  waters  are  absorbed  by  the  arid  soil  on 
the  inland  mountains,  their  channels  are  frequently  dry, 
and  the  Indians  walk  along  them.'^'  No  river  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  Cape  Frio  and  the  30th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  That  portion  of  the  coast  is  very  elevated,  all 
the  streams  run  into  the  interior,  and  join  the  Parana  or 
Uraguay,  which  rise  from  the  inland  mountains.  The  Rio 
Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near  the  sea,  but  as  its 
course  is  not  of  great  extent,  its  breadth  must  be  ascribed 
)o  the  lowness  of  the  shore  and  the  downs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  so  extensive  a  country  as  Brazil,  it  may  be  readily  ciimatf. 
believed  that  the  climate  is  very  different  in  distant  pr»-' 
vinces.    The  marshy  hanks  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil  near  them  render  the  heat  of  summer  less 
intense.    The  storms  and  tempests  on  that  river  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  on  the  ocean.    The  Madeira,  theTocantins,  j*^^  |„|^.. 
the  Xingu,  and  the  St  Francis,  pass  near  lofty  mountains,  nor. 
or  elevated  plains,  and  the  climate  in  their  vicinity  is  cool 
and  delightful.    All  the  fruits  of  Europe  may  be  brought 
to  perfection   in  the  country   adjoining  San  Paulo.    The 
healthful  temperature  of  that  city,  its  situation  almost  un- 
der the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  its  height  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  give  it  all  the  charms  of  a  tro- 
pical Uimate  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from 

*  Marcftar,  Hist.  Nat.  du  Brazil. 
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^B%OK   excessive  heat    It  appears  firom  the  dbaonraiioas  of  M^ 
^^^     MuUer»  which  are  considered  the  most  accurate^  that  the 

"""■""*"  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  from  £2*  to  £5* 
of  Aeaumur.  The  range  of  the  themometer  during  the 
winter  and  summer  months  is  greater  th/are  than  in  the 
northern  provinces.'^'  The  west  wind  passes  over  large  for- 
ests or  swampy  plains  into  thelinterior»  and  is  considered  un- 
healthy. The  air,  from  its  great  heat»  is  sometimes  filled 
with  igneous  particles,  which  generate  too  frequently  dan- 
gerous diseases.  The  unwholesome  blasts  are  partly  cor- 
rected by  the  aromatic  plants  that  abound  in  the  woods,  and 
their  fragrance  is  wafted  throughout  the  country  by  the 

noi^ra     ^^  breeze.    The  climate  of  the  coast  between  Para  and 

coatt.  da  is  not  so  moiM  as  that  of  Guyana,  but  differs  little  from, 
it  in  other  respects.  The  rainy  season  begins  generally  la 
March,  but  sometimes  in  February ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  the  observations  of  Marcgrav  that  the  south-east  winds 
prevail  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  wet  season,  but  a, 
abort  time  before  and  after  that  period.f  The  north  wind 
continues  with  little  interruption  during  the  dry  mondi^ 
the  soil  of  the  mountains  is  then  parched,  the  plants  lan- 
guish or  decay,  the  nights  too  are  colder  than  at  any  othtf 
season ;  and  hoar  frost  is  not  uncommon.  During  the  nst 
oi^  the  year,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  ia  tem- 
pered aloDig  the  coast  by  refreshing  sea  breezes ;  the  fields 
are  clad  in  green,  and  nature  appears  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  constant  activity.  A  sharp  east  wind  continues  dar- 
ing part  of  the  night  and  blows  regularly  aboat  soii- 
rise.  The  dews  are  as  excessive  as  those  in  Guayana  and 
the  Antilles. 

Climate  of      ^  Dortai  Concludes  from  observations  which  he  himself 

jRia  ja*  J        ■  A 

tieira.  made,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Bio  Janeiro  during 
the  year  1781  was  7V  65'  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  in 
1782  it  was  73°  89'.  The  rain  that  fell  in  the  last  of  these 
years  exceeded  forty-seven  inches*    The  greatest  qoanti- 

*  Spix^s  Travels  in  Brazil, 

t  Marcgrav,  Mist.  Nat.  du  Braz.  Book  VII.  chap.  2. 

t  Memartas,  ton.  I.  p.  345. 
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if  felt  in  October,  and  the  least  in  Jaly.    The  hygrome-    book 
ter  indicated^  the  highest  degree  of  evaporation  in  Feb-     ^^^* 
mary,  and'  the  lowest  in  July.    There  were  in  the  coarse  — — — 
cfT  the  same  year  a  hundred  and  twelve  days  of  cloudless 
weatiier»  a  hundred  and  thirty-thi*ee  in  which  the  sky  was 
partly  obscured  by  cloudsy  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  rain. 
M.  Dorta  adds,  that  there  were  thunder  storms  during  se- 
venty-seven of  these  days,  and  dense  mists  during  forty- 
three.    The  dreadful  thunder    storms  in    these  latitudes 
never  occur  in  Europe,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  ade- 
quate notions  of  them.    The  observations  of  Dorta  diflbrofthe 
little  from  those  made  on  the  island  St.  Catharine  by  Don  '^f  catha- 
Pcmetty,   who    complains  chiefly   of   the  fogs  to  which' "■•. 
the  island  was  subject  in  his  time.    **  The  forests,"  saya' 
be,  ^  excluded   the  sun's  rays,  and  periietual  mists  were 
fbrmed    on  the    heights    around  them.      The    unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  air  was  not  much  diminisheil  by  the  aromatic 
plants,    although  their    iVagrance    extended  to  the    dis- 
tence  of  several  leagues  from  the  land.'*    Modem  travel- 
fa^,  and  particularly  M.  Krusenstem  extol  the  climate 
and    salubrity  of  St    Catharine's.      The    change    must 
have  proceeded  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  woods.    Mr.  Mansa  hideed   confirms  the 
^th  of  this  reroarlc,  for  he  tells  us  that  good  timber  is  at 
present  not  very  common  on  the  island. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  colonists  of  Brazil  wore  sub-  Diseases, 
ject  in  the  time  of  Pison  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  at 
present  in  Guyana;  but  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  were 
then  unknown.  The  maladi^  now  most  prevalent  at  Rio 
Janeiro  are  chronical  diarrhcea,  dropsy,  intermitting  fever^ 
and  hydrocele.  In  this,  as  in  other  warm  climates,  the^ 
augmentation  of  external  stimulants,  particularly  heat  and 
Kght,  proves  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  European  ; 
these  stimulants  occasion  the  excitement  of  the  animal 
fiinctions,  and  produce  their  consequent  exhaustion.  **  Dur- 
ing the  day,"  says  Dr.  Yon  Spix,  **  when  I  was  in  a  state 
of  repose,  my  pulse  beat  quicker  in  Brazil  than  it  usually 
did  in  Europe.'*    Although  it  is  ascertained  that  syphilis 
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was  not  kBown  to  the  aborigines  of  America,*  it  is  not  leas 
true  that  that  disorder  is  at  present  very  common  in  lEUo 
Janeiro.  The  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Parayba  are 
subject  to  goitres;  but  idiocy,  which  makes  this  disorder  so 
distressing  in  Switzerland,  is  seldom  combined  with  it  ia 
Brazil. 

We  shall  begin  our  account  of  the  Brazilian  minerals 
with  some  observations  on  the  diamond.  That  precious 
stone  is  found  in  a  stratum  of  rounded  quartzose  pebbles 
joined  together  by  earthy  matter  of  variable  thickness. 
This  covering  or  envehipe  of  the  diamond  is  termed  its 
cascalho,  and  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  equally  rich  in  diamonds  through- 
out its  whole  extent  Many  well-known  places  are  kept 
in  reserve,  while  uncertain  experiments  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  The  value  of  an  onworked  flat  on  the 
side  of  a  river  may  be  calculated  from  the  produce  of  the 
adjoining  land.  Mr.  Mawe  heard  an  intendant  observe, 
that  a  certain  piece  of  ground  which  he  would  in  due 
time  work,  or  whenever  an  order  arrived  from  government 
for  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  supply,  might  yield 
ten  thousand  carats  of  diamonds.  The  substances  found 
near  diamonds,  and  supposed  to  be  good  indications  of 
them,  are,  bright  iron  glance,  a  slaty  flint-like  mineral  of 
fine  texture,  resembling  Lydian  stone,  black  oxide  of  iroa 
in  great  quantities,  round  piec^  of  blue  quartz,  yellow 
crystal  and  other  minerals  entirely  difierent  from  those 
on  the  adjacent  mountains. 

It  is  not  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers  that  the  Brazi* 
Hans  seek  for  tlie  diamonds;  they  have  been  found  in 
cavities  and  water  coui*sc8  on  the  summits  of  the  most 
lofty  mountains.! 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not 
so  hard  as  those  from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  that  the 
form  of  the  latter  resembles  an  octahedron,  and  that  of  the 


*  Spix^s  Travels,    Humboldfs  Essay  on  New  Spain, 
t  Mawe^s  Travels  in  Biazii,  p.  227. 
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former  a  daodecahedron.     Bat  these  distinctions  are  dis*    book 
regarded  by  the  celebrated   Haiiy.     Lapidaries  and  jew-     ^^^* 
ellers  believe  that  the  eastern  diamonds  are  of  a  Jiner  wa-  ■"~'~^ 
icTf  and  more  valuable  than  those  from  BraziL 

The  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio  consists  of  rugged  moun- 
tains extending  in  a  northerly  direction*  which  are  general- 
ly considered  the  highest  in  Brazil.  That  part  termed 
the  diamond  district,  is  about  sixteen  leagues  from  Diamond 
north  to  south,  and  about  eight  from  east  to  west  It  was  i>s^r>ct. 
explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  some  enterprising  miners 
of  Villa  di  Principe.  These  men  went  solely  in  quest  of 
gold  without  suspecting  that  there  were  any  precious 
stones  in  the  rivulets.  Some  diamonds,  however,  were 
collected  during  their  excursions  and  afterwards  given 
to  the  governor  of  Villa  di  Principe,  who  declared  them 
to  be  curious  bright  erystalSf  and  used  them  as  card  count- 
ers. 

A  few  of  these  uncommrm  pebbles,  for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  tliey  were  called,  were  brought  to  Lisbon, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Consul,  who  received 
instructions  to  send  them  to  Holland,  then  the  principal 
mart  in  Europe  for  precious  stones.  The  lapidaries  in  that 
country  knew  their  real  value,  and  their  right  name ;  and 
the  Consul  managed  matters  so  well,  that  a  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  states  a  short  time 
after  the  king  was  informed  that  diamonds  had  been  found 
in  his  Brazilian  possessions.  The  weight  of  these  precious 
stones  imported  into  Europe  during  the  first  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  their  discovery,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a 
thousand  ounces.  Such  a  supply  did  not  fail  to  diminish 
their  value;  many  of  them  were  sent  to  India,  the  only 
country  from  which  they  had  been  formerly  exported,  and 
obtained  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe.  Cerro  do 
Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers;  there  are  no  wood 
and  even  no  plants  in  many  parts  of  it ;  sterile  mountains 
and  desert  plains  convince  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
diamond  district*  From  the  year  1801  to  1806,  the  expenses 

*  Mawe'fl  Travels  in  BraziU 
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attending  the  works  amounted  to  L.2049000,  and  the  dk- 
xoi*     monds  sent  to  the  treasury   at  Rio  de  Janeiro   weif^iad 

"■""■""^  115,675  carats.  The  produce  of  the  gold  washings  aad 
mines  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  L.ir»dOO.  Fran 
these  results  it  appears  that  the  diamonds  actoally  cost 
government  thirty-three  shillings  and  ninepence  per  ca- 
rat. These  years  were  remarkably  productive,  the  wei^t 
of  the  diamonds  received  annually  by  government  is  ad- 
dom  more  than  two  thousand  carats.  The  contraband 
trade  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  diamonds  imported  in  this 
way  into  Europe,  have  amounted  in  value  to  OKire  than 
two  millions  sterling ;  but  as  their  exportation  is  attiended 
with  much  risk,  many  of  them  are  privately 
throughout  Brazil,  and  received  instead  of  money. 

The  Portuguese  government  remained  ignorant  of 
places  which  abounded  in  diamonds ;  a  great  quantity 
collected  on  the  Tibigi,  which  waters  the  plains  of  Corri- 
tiva,  Cuirtba  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  without  the 
knowletlge  of  the  public  authorities.*  These  precioss 
atones  diflfer  very  much  in  size,  some  do  not  weigh  the 
fiftli  part  of  a  grain ;  two  or  three  of  seventeen  carats  are 
seldom  found  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  long  tinie  has 
elapsed  since  the  negroes  found  any  equal  to  thirty  ca- 
rats. If  a  slave  be  so  foiiunate  as  to  find  one  of  an  ae- 
iavo  (seventeen  carats  and  a  half^)  he  is  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  adminiitrator,  who 
purchases  Jbim  from  his  owner,  and  gives  him  his  freedom. 

Severe  laws  enacted  at  different  times  did  not  restraia 
men  from  engaging  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  diamonds.  Any 
one  convicted  of  selling  these  stones,  had  bis  whole  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile 
in  Africa^  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  a  loathsoae 

Topazes,   dungeon.      Topazes    of   diflR^ent  colours   are   foond   ia 

**  Actes  de  la  Socl^t^  (]''Histoire  Natuielle  de  Farls,  t.  T.  p.  7S. 
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Brazil ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  often  confounded  book 
with  other  precious  stones,  a  great  many  of  them  are  yel-  ^^'* 
low,  but  white,  blue,  aqua-marine  and  other  varieties  are  — "— — • 
collected  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  in  Minas  Novas, 
north-east  of  Tejuco.  There  is  besides  a  particular  sort  of 
which  one  side  is  blue  and  the  other  transparent  and  colour- 
less. The  veins  at  Capao  consist  of  friable  earthy  talc, 
quartz,  and  large  crystals  of  specular  iron  ore;  but  the 
topazes  there  appear  to  be  broken,  they  have  only  one 
pyramid,  are  rarely  found  attached  to  quartz,  and  even  in 
these  instances  the  quartz  is  always  fractured  and  out  of 
its  original  position.  The  miners  told  Mr.  Mawe  that 
they  had  sometimes  seen  green  topazes ;  but  that  traveller 
supposes  that  they  had  been  led  into  this  mistake  from  ob- 
serving euclase  among  these  minerals ;  at  all  events  a  green 
topaz  has  never  been  sent  into  Europe.  That  traveller 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Brazilian  ruby,  a  mineral  which  has 
been  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  topaz ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  yellow  topazes  of  that  country  may  be 
tinged  with  a  rosy  hue  by  being  strongly  heated  in  a  cru- 
cible.* The  Brazilian  chrysoberyl  is  susceptible  of  the 
finest  polish,  these  gems  are  seldom  met  with  in  Europe, 
they  are  much  prized  and  better  known  in  America. 
M.  Comara,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  tells  us, 
that  there  are  gold  mines  in  the  middle  ridge  of  mountains,  OoldmiMs 
b^inning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paulo  and  Villa 
Rica,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ytenes. 
But  these  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  worked,  and  all  the 
gold  exported  from  Brazil  has  been  taken  from  the  rivers 
that  rise  from  the  central  mountains*  Jaragua,  famed  for 
its  treasures  during  the  seventeenth  century^  and  regarded 
at  that  time  as  the  Peru  of  Brazil,  is  situated  about  five 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  St  Paulo.  The  soil  is  red, 
ferruginous,  and  very  deep  in  many  places;  it  rests  on 
rocks  of  granite  and  gneis  mixed  with  amphibolo  and 

*  Hauy,  Eocydop^die  M^hod.  Arts  et  Metierf. 
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BOOK  mica.  The  gold  lies  on  a  stratum  of  cascalho,  or  pebble$ 
^^'*     and  gravel  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock. 

ThefaiscadoneSf  or  gold  washers,  make  excavations  ia 
the  vallies  watered  by  rivers  or  streams.  Some  of  their 
works  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  twenty 
in  depth.  Gold  is  collected  below  the  roots  of  the  grass  on 
many  hills,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply  the 
washings.  The  metal  varies  very  much  in  the  size  of  Its 
grains,  some  are  so  minute  that,  if  the  water  be  agitated, 
they  float  on  the  surface;  it  is  also  found  in  crystals,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  in  large  masses. 

The  faiscadones  choose  their  washings  near  a  gentle  cur- 
tent  ;  and  for  this  reason  that  part  of  a  river  is  preferred 
where  it  makes  a  bend  or  winding.  The  large  stones  and 
upper  layers  of  sand  are  first  removed  and  the  cascalho  is 
then  taken  up  in  gamellas  or  bowls.  A  bowlful  is  washed 
by  a  single  roan  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it 
yields,  on  an  average,  about  a  shilling  and  fouqience  worth 
of  gold.  All  the  gold  obtained  from  the  diflTerent  mines  or 
rather  washings  in  the  country  must  be  brought  to  the 
royal  smelting-house. 

A  fifth  pai*t  Is  set  aside  as  the  king's  portion  before  any 
gold  can  be  melted.  The  bars  when  cut  are  put  into  the 
'  hands  of  the  assayer,  (ensayador,)  who  determines  their 
weight  and  fineness.  The  value  of  the  bar  being  ascer- 
tained and  registered,  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  arms, 
the  number  of  the  register,  the  mark  of  the  smelting-house, 
the  date  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  fineness  are  stamp- 
ed upon  it.  After  tlie  proprietor  has  submitted  to  all 
these  forms,  he  receives  a  printed  ticket,  stating  the  weight 
of  the  gold,  its  value  in  rees,  and  the  quantity  deducted 
for  the  royal  treasure.  Without  this  instrument,  the  bar 
cannot  legally  pass  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It 
appears  from  different  documents,  that  seventy  or  eighty 
arrobas^of  gold  were  annually  smelted  at  Villa  Rica;  but 

*  A  weight  •f  about  31  lbs. 
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the  produce  of  these  washings  is  not  nearly  so  great  at  pre-  book 
*sent;  Humboldt  supposes  that  it  does  not  exceed  in  value  ^^^* 
five  millions  of  piastres. 

The  present  government,  dreading  the  encroachments 
of  its  priests,  has  declared  it  unlawful  for  monks  to  build 
convents,  or  even  to  reside  in  Minas  Geraes,  lest  they 
should  in  time  make  themselves  masters  of  the  mines. 
Other  metals  are  found  in  Brazil ;  iron  ore  is  obtained  in  iron. 
great  quantities,  and  the  village  of  Tapemema  owes  it  ori- 
gin to  the  extensive  mines  of  magnetic  iron-stone  in  Araa- 
sojava  an  adjoining  mountain.  It  is  only  lately  that  these 
mines  have  been  wrought,  the  manner  of  working  them  is 
utill  very  defective  5  if  a  better  method  of  refining  the 
ore  were  adopted,  and  the  means  of  communication  facili- 
tated, Yapemema  might  not  only  supply  Brazil,  but  even 
the  whole  of  the  American  continent  with  that  useful  me- 
tal. Several  fine  specimens  of  Brazilian  native  copper  ^opp«'' 
have  been  sent  to  Lisbon ;  most  of  them  were  collected 
in  a  valley  near  Cocheira,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Baja; 
one  of  these  pieces  is  said  to  weigh  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds.  The  inhabitants  complain  that  there  is 
little  salt  in  this  country  of  gold  and  diamonds ;  its  scarcity  Scarcity  of 
and  exorbitant  price  have  tended  to  retard  the  improvement 
of  the  colony.  A  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  to  cure  an 
ox,  costs  more  than  three  times  the  price  usually  given  for 
that  animal ;  on  this  account,  the  oxen  that  are  killed  for  the 
sake  of  their  hides,  become  too  often  the  prey  of  wild  beasts. 
As  this  calamity  must  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  man,  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted ;  nature,  indeed,  has  been  boun- 
tiful to  the  Brazilians,  plenty  of  sea  salt  might  be  obtained  in 
this  vast  kingdom ;  vessels  might  be  loaded  with  it  at  Baya» 
Cabofrio  and  other  places;  but  individuals  are  prohibited 
from  selling  that  article,  lest  they  should  injure  the  op- 
pressive monopoly  of  a  company.  The  great  scarcity  is 
most  severely  felt  in  tlie  mining  districts,  the  mules  and 
other  animals  employed  in  the  works  do  not  take  sufficient 
sustenance  unless  salt  be  mixed  with  their  food.  If  agri- 
culture  has  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Brazil,  it  must 
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BOOK    be  partly  attributed  to  the  excessive  duties  on  salt,  tin 
^^^'     farmer  is  thus  prevented  fn)m  breeding  cattle,  for  he  caiK 


not  maintain  them  without  it;  an  additional  tax  of  two- 
pence per  pound  is  levied  on  salt,  before  it  can  pa%  into 
the  mining  districts,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  dearest  in 
the  places  in  which  it  is  most  necessary.  The  earth  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  we  are 
assured  that  a  great  many  wild  animals  and  immense 
herds  of  oxen  flock  instinctively  to  these  plains.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  substance  with  which  Brazil,  is  ill  sup- 
plied,— an  author,  a  native  of  the  country,  aflSrms  that 
there  is  no  lime-stone  and  that  all  the  lime  which  is  made 
from  shells  is  of  an  inferior  quality.^  The  first  part  of 
this  remark  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Mawe  observed  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent limestone  near  Sorocaba  in  the  well-wooded  district 
of  Oorosuara.  That  traveller  was  the  first  who  observed 
limestone  on  the  gold  mines  near  Santa  Rita;  the  ad- 
joining hills  are  composed  of  it,  and  the  plains  are  incrust- 
ed  with  a  stratum  of  tufa  deposited  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers  after  heavy  rains.  Limestone  has  also  been  foud 
near  Sahara  in  Minas  Greraes ;  a  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  io 
calcareous  spar  was  discovered  at  a  few  leagues  from  the 
Abaite,  a  rivulet  in  Minas  Novas ;  nitrate  of  potass  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  extensive  calcareous  strata 
of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the  Rio  dos  Yelhos  and  the 
Parana.t 
tUnXB.  The  vegetable,  as  well   as  the  mineral  productions  of 

Brazil  are  imperfectly  known ;  it  appears  from  the  woiiu 
of  Pison  and  Marcgrav,  that  the  Flora  of  the  nortbeni 
provinces  resembles  that  of  Guyana;  according  to  the 
observations  of  a  learned  traveller,  at  present  in  Bio 
Janeiro,  the  same  analogy  extends  to  the  southern  dis- 
tricts ;i  and  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Aublet 
are  found  in  both  countries.  The  most  common  ge- 
nera  are    CompositsBf    Ugumina,    euphorbia    and    ru(ia- 

^  Da  Acunba  de  Coutinho,  X.  7. 

t  Mawe,  passim. 

t  Lcttre  do  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaire. 
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eeao;  the  aroHeSf  several  kinds  of  ferns^  and  .the  Cy-  book 
penis  Jlmericanus  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  ^^'* 
Guyana,  and  some  of  the  salicorniay  which  liavc  been  lately 
discovered  yield  a  great  quantity  of  barilla.  M.  de  Saint 
Hilaire  informs  us  that  of  twenty  different  plants  that  were 
collected  at  Benguela  and  Angola  in  Africa,  there  Was 
only  one  which  he  could  not  find  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
Janeiro.*  The  coasts  are  covered  with  mangles,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  common  to  tlie  ti*opical  countries  of 
both  continents.  The  Bhixaphora  mangle  L.  is  worthy 
ef  notice,  its  seeds  begin  to  shoot  before  they  are  detach- 
ed from  the  tree,  and  the  roots  descend  until  they  strike 
into  the  ground ;  thus  a  thick  grove  is  sometimes  formed 
from  a  single  plant. 

The  numerous  palms  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at  a  Varitty  «r 
sliort  distance  from  the  shore,  several  are  even  more  lofty  p*^"** 
and  majestic  than  those  in  India.  The  Cocas  huiiracea  is 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  butter, 
inrhich  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  lower  than  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur; 
if  the  weather  be  warmer,  it  is  dissolved  into  oil.  The 
leaves  of  cabbage  palm  are  nutritive  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  coppice  wood  on  the  hills  near  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeii-o  consists  mostly  of  crotons*  The  Bignonia  leu-- 
OKicykn  is  often  covered  with  flowers  in  the  course  of  the 
year, ,  and  the  country-people  suppose  that  rain  may  be 
eiq)ected  shortly  after  its  blossoms  appear.  The  Bra- 
zilian myrtle  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its  silver 
coloured  bark.  The  IdM-heptaphylUif  and  the  Copay- 
Jtra  officinalis  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre- 
cious resins.  The  JacQf  the  Jaboticaba  and  GormichamOf 
are  different  fruit  trees,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
myrtles;  although  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro  eat 
these  fruits,  strangers  dislike  their  i*eslnous  and  acid  taste. 
The  Jiorea  northiana  has  been  transplanted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe ;  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 

*  Lettrede  M.  Anguste  dc  Saint  Hilairc,  MS. 
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BOOK    when  he  tonched  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  company  with  Captab 
^^''     Cook.     A  beautiful  shrub  with  dazzling  red  flowers  was 
"""""""~*  called  the  BourgainviUia  Brasiliensis  by  Conimerson  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  his  illustrious  commander.     Hie 
Lecythis  oUaria  grows  in  the  woods  of  S.  Toao  Baptists, 
and  reaches  generally  to  the  height  of  a   hundred    feet; 
the  branches'  on  its  summit  are  covered  in  summer  witii 
rose-coloured  leaves,  and  white  blossoms.     Its  nuts  are  as 
large  as  a  cannon  ball ;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  loose  co- 
vering, from  which  the  seeds  fall  out,  when  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  ripe ;  it  is  not  always  safe  to  i*emain  in  the  woods 
during    a  storm,    for    on   these  occasions    many  of   the 
nuts  fall  to  the  ground.    The  Indians   are   fond   of  the 
seeds,  they  sometimes  eat  them  raw,  when  roasted  tiiey 
Parasitical  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread.    The  forests  are  incum- 
^  ^"^''      bered  with  parasitical  plants,  strings  of  the  leafless  milky 
bind-weed  descending  from  the  highest  trees  twine  round 
their  trunks,  and  gradually  destroy  them.     Other  plants 
of  the  same  nature,  as  the  Passijlara  laurifoHOf  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Superior        A  Portuguese  writer*  affirms  that  no  country  possesses 
tbeV^d.   so  excellent  wood  for  ship-building  as  Brazil.    **  All  our 
engineers,**  he  adds,  "  arc  aware  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  tapinhoam,  the  peroba,  the  Brazilian  pine,  the  ce- 
dar, tlie  wild  cinnamon  tree,  the  guerrama  and  the  jeque- 
tiba.     Some  of  these  woods  resist  the   action   of  water, 
others  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  olive,  as  well  as  the 
Great  size  pine,  are  well  adapted  for  masts.    Many  of  the  trees  arrive 
trees.         ^^  ^^  extraordinary   height,  but  they  are  exposed  to  a 
thousand  dangers;  their  roots,  extending  along  the  sur- 
face, never  sink  deep  into  the  earth ;  a  strong  breeze  of- 
ten breaks  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  branches,  and  a  tree 
rai*ely  falls  without  destroying  many  others.    La  Conda- 
minef  takes  notice  of  tlie  canoes  formerly  used  by  the 

*  Da  Acunha  de  Coutinbo's  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  rortugaU 
t  La  Coadaraiiie^s  Voyage  ^  la  Ririhe  des  Amazons. 
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Carmelite  missionaries  on  the  Amazons.  He  measured  book 
one  that  was  pade  from  a  single  tree*  and  found  it  to  be  ^^'* 
about  thirty  feet  in  length  and    four  or  five  in   breadth.  ' 

Rocca  Pitta  makes  mention  of  these  canoes  in  his  history 
of  America;  their  diameter  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
palms,  they  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  banks  of  oars, 
and  were  loaded  with  six  hundred  tons  of  sugar.*  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood  are  exported  to  Europe;  the  royal  oavy 
€t  Portugal  is  built  of  Brazilian  timber.  The  trade  of 
Bahia,  and  several  other  sea  ports,  consists  chiefly  in  ship 
building.  The  inhabitants  not  only  supply  the  whole  of 
Portugal  with  trading  vessels,  but  sell  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. A  merchant  ship  may  be  had  in  Brazil  for  half  the 
sum  that  it  costs  in  Europe.  This  country  exhibits  an 
endless  variety  and  profusion  in  its  productfons,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  constant  poverty  of  species, 
that  distinguishes  the  forests  of  the  north.  But  it  cannot  Rap^ity 
be  denied  that  these  tropical  plants  are  subject  to  a  more  growth, 
rapid  dissolution  than  those  in  our  own  countries;  they 
arrive  sooner  at  maturity  and  sooner  at  decay.  None  of  the 
trees  reach  that  old  age  to  which  they  attain  in  colder 
climates,  the  changes  from  life  to  death  pass  in  quicker 
succession.  Many  causes  contribute  in  producing  this 
effect;  even  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  appears  unable  to 
famish  sufficient  nourishment  to  its  unnumbered  pro- 
ductions. Plants  with  such  exuberance  of  life  impede 
each  other's  progress;  it  often  happens  that  trees,  after 
reaching  a  considerable  height  are  checked  by  the  coun- 
teracting force  of  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  finest 
plants  suddenly  decay,  are  eaten  by  ants  or  other  insects, 
and  fall  at  last  to  the  ground.  If  a  regular  system  of 
forest  cultivation  take  place  in  these  thinly  peopled  woods, 
it  will  for  a  long  period  be  less  necessary  to  plant  trees 
than  to  remove  them  from  each  other.  Many  of  the  Plants  uted 
plants  in  Brazil  are  used  in  dying;  there  are  three  kinds *" *^^*°^' 
of   the  famous    Brazilian   wood,  the    Brazil  mtrim,  the 

♦  America  Pertujueza,  Book  I.  p.  58,  59, 


BOOK    Brazil  rozado,  and  the  BrazUletto*    The  first  is  consMerad 
^^^     the  best,  the  second  has  received  its  name  from  it  rosy  bnet 

""""""'"'  the  third  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  two.  A  decoctum 
of  Brazil  mirim  is  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  and  it  is  readev- 
ed  black  by  being  mixed  with  vitriol  and  lime.  The  dyer's 
lichen,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature  grow  througii- 
ont  the  country,  but  they  are  most  common  in  Minas  Go* 
raes,^  and  at  no  distant  period  they  may  prove  a  valaaUe 

piai^r^^  acquisition  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  Cassada  or  mmdioca 
is  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants;  ign^mefl^ 
rice,  maize,  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  agriculture  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Mawe  states,  as  a  proof  of  tiie 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  average  return' of  Indian  com 
is  as  two  hundred  to  one ;  each  plant  of  mandioca  produces 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  bread.  The  marobi,  an  indi- 
genous plant,  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  The  low 
grounds  abound  in  melons,  gourds,  and  bananas ;  lemony 
guavas,  and  different  kinds  of  oranges  grow  along  the 
coast.  The  mangaba  tree  is  only  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bahia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  make  an  agree- 
able beverage  of  its  fruit.  The  province  of  St  Yiiicent  is 
famed  for  its  pine  apples,  and  the  fruit  of  the  ibipitanga  tree 
resembles  the  cherry.  The  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton» 
and  indigo  has  of  late  years  made  considerable  progpress» 
but  the  famous  Brazilian  tobacco  is  only  raised  in  tlNs 
district  of  Cachoeira,  which  is  about  fifteen  leagues  (torn 
Bahia.  That  district  is  extensive,  ^nd  its  inhabitants  do 
not  consider  the  culture  of  tobacco  so  profitable  as  th«t  of 
cotton. 

Aromatic       x^e  banks  of  the  Madeii*a,  the  Xingu,  and  Tocantins 

spjces'&c.  arc  covered  in  many  places  with  immense  forests  of  oocoa 
trees,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vanilla  ai*e  seen  clinging  like 
ivy  round  the  highest  branches.  This  country  produces 
the  Capsicum  frutescens  and  different  sorts  of  pepper, 
the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  and  the  Brazilian  cassia.  Many 
plants  are  useful  in  medicine;  some  species  in  the  fami- 
ly of  compositde  are  said  to  be  specifics  against  the  bite 
of  serpents;    of  these  the  Mkania  guaco  is  considered 


Qia  best    The  {pecacnanha  plant  grows  in  the  greater  part   bmk 
of  the  Sierra  do  Mar ;  it  is  gathei'cd  by  Indians  and  negro    ^^^* 
slaves  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  but  principally  after  """—*'"• 
the  rainy  season,  for  the  roots  are  then  more  easily  pulled^ 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground. 

The  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  pecara,  the  agouti,  and  roany  Animals. 
other  animals  in  Brazil  are  common  to  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
CUiyana ;  but  some  are  not  found  in  these  countries,  and  of 
this  sort  are  diflTerent  kinds  of  simiss.  The  Simla  rosalia 
bas  been  confounded  with  the  8imxa  jntf^ecio,  although  they 
do  not  resemble  each  other.  Brazil  is  the  only  part  of  the 
American  continent,  in  which  the  tUi  or  Simia  jacchus  L. 
lias  been  seen.  The  Simla  apellOf  and  the  Simia  SBdipuSf 
tfae  last  of  which  is  the  smallest  species  of  the  ape,  are 
indigenous  to  the  country.  There  are  also  several  va- 
meties  of  bats ;  the  VespertUio  sordnus  and  vampire  bat 
are  the  most  dangerous ;  the  latter  is  a  formidable  enemy 
to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  when  it  attacks  them  during 
the  night,  it  fixes  generally  on  the  jugular  vein,  and  is 
wppoaad  to  lull  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings 
all  the  time  it  sacks  the  blood.  Two  species  of  slotlis,  the 
aii  and  uncu,  or  the  Bradypus  ttidactyhiSf  and  didadylnSf 
ace  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Lin- 
Bcus  imagined  that  tlie  first  of  these  was  indigenous  to  the 
£ast  Indies,  but  Bufion  has  pi*oved  that  it  has  been  only  oh* 
served  in  South  America.  The  gayest  butterflies  proclaim 
the  return  of  summer ;  the  blue  shining  Menelaus,  the 
Nestor,  the  Adonis  and  Laertes  wander  in  the  woods,  or 
group  together  on  the  cool  banks  of  rivers.  * 

The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  Birds, 
and  splendour  of  their  plumage.  The  red,  blue,  and 
green  parrots  frequent  the  tops  of  trees.  The  galinaceous 
jacMf  the  hoccos,  and  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  haunt  the 
woods.  The  oriols  resort  to  the  orange  groves,  and 
their  centinels,  stationed  at  a  distance,  announce  with  a 
screaming  noise  the  approach  of  man.  Chattering 
manakins   mislead   the   hunter,   and  the  metallic   tones 
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of  the  Uraponga  resound  through  the  forest,  like  flie  strokes 
of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  The  toucan,  {Anner  Jimericanmt) 
'  is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  a  lemon  and  bright 
red  colour  with  transversal  black  stripes  reaching  to  the 
extremities  of  its  wings.  The  different  species  of  humming- 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other 
country  of  America*  One  sort  of  these  beautiful  little 
birds  is  called  by  the  people  the  Gnanthi  engerth  or  winged 
flower.  Naturalists  have  observed  in  the  woods  more  than 
ten  species  of  wild  bees ;  the  greater  number  produce  honey 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  If  the  inhabitants  were  moro 
industrious,  cochineal  might  be  exported  with  profit*  for 
the  Cactus  coccindlifer  and  the  insect  peculiar  to  it  are 
found  in  the  province  of  St.  Paulo.*  Mr.  Mawe  observed 
on  the  coast  of  St  Catharine's,  a  species  of  murex  that  tiie 
natives  call  purpura  ;  its  shell  is  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  the 
dye  is  contained  in  a  vesicle  full  of  a  pale  yellow  viscid 
substance,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the  air^  is  changed 
into  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments  independent  of 
each  other ;  that  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  it  still  retains  the  title  of  Yiceroyalty,  although 
the  country  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  colony  of  Por- 
tugal. The  increase  of  population  rendered  it  necessary  to 
form  ten  secondary  governments  which  were  subject  to  tbo 
others;  but  the  most  populous  of  these  governments  are 
not  at  present  subordinate  to  any  of  the  rest 
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Rio  Janeiro, 

Para. 

Maranbao, 

Pernambuoo, 

Babia, 

ban  Panio, 

Matto$roMO> 

Goyar, 

ftlinas  Geraes, 


Vireroyaltj  of. 
On  the  Amazons. 

On  the  eastern  coast 


In  the  interior. 
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Dependendei.  xcii* 

Rio  Grande.  )  Subject  to  Rio  Janeiro.  *" 

Satfit  Catharine*!.      )  '' 

Espirltn-Santo,      ) B^^hj^ 

Sergippe.  S 

^^^i  i Pemambuoo.* 

Paraiba.  S 

Piaha.  Maranhao. 

Rio  Negro,t  ) 

Macapa,  ( Panu 

Rio-Grande  do  Norto.  3 

These  goTernments  are  called  Capitanim  or  Captaincies 
by  the  Portaguese. 

The  primate  of  Btasiil  holds  the  faif^t  eoclesiasiieid  ^cietjaf 
office  in  the  state ;  the  dignitaries  next  in  order  are  the  lions.  '^'* 
bishops  of  Belem  in  Para,  of  Maranbao^  of  Olinda  in 
PernambncO)  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  San  Pavhi  and  of  Ma- 
riana in  Minas  Geraes.  The  Prelacias  of  Goyazes  and 
Cayaba  are  dioceses  without  chapters,  committed  to  tbe 
charge  of  tlie  bishops.  Although  government  has  not 
expended  much  money  on  churches^  its  economy  in  this 
i^espect  has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  pious  donations 
and  legacies  bequeathed  for  holy  purposes. 

Two  supreme  courts  or  rdacoes  have  been  established  Courts  of 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  one  at  Babia,  tbe^"'^*""^* 
other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Para,  Maranhao^  Pemambuco, 
^yaz  and  Bahia  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first; 
Ilio  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  Mattogrosso  and  San  Paulo 
^re  subject  to  the  last  The  governors  of  Bahia  and  Rio 
Janeiro  are  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  courts. 

Brazil  is  also  divided  into  the  following  twenty-fbur  c0- 
^arca%  in'  each  of  which  there  is  an  Ouvidorf  whose  dcci- 
^ons  may  be  passed  under  review,  and  rescinded  by  the 
^ppeme  tribunals. 

Scara  and  Paraiba  are  independent  as  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  under 
the  authority  of  tbe  military  governor  of  Penambuco. 

^  Rio  Negro  is  uuder  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Para,  but  independent  of  its 
military  governor. 

vol.  V.  M 
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Ala^oas. 

MattogrosBo. 

Rio  JaoeirOi 

xei. 

Bahia. 

Para. 

Rio  Negro. 

.  Ceara. 

Paraiba. 

Sahara. 

E^pirito-Santo. 

J^ernagna. 

Santa-Catharina. 

Goyaz. 

Pf*rnainbuco. 

San-Paulo. 

Jacobina. 

Piahu. 

Serro  do  Frio. 

l)heo8. 

Porto  Segnro. 

S«rf  ipe  del  Rej. 

Maraohao. 

Rio  dos  Mortes. 

Villa  Rica. 

Captaincy  We  sliall  first  eive  an  account  of  the  towns  in  ih» 
Deiro.**  *'  govennnpftt  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  which  the  capital  of  ti» 
Capital  of  Same  name  is  situated.  This  city  has  been  called  Saint 
Braxij.  Sebastian  by  some  writers,  from  tlie  name  of  a  fortress 
on  a  headland  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  Tbe 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  atlorned  with  bouses, 
churches,  or  convents;  and  an  excellent  harbour,  built 
on  granite,  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Santa  CnUi 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  that  forms  the  harbour,  is  confiiiftl 
by  several  islands,  on  some  of  which,  houses  and  wood 
yards  have  lately  been  built.  This  large  and  beautifol 
bay  is  a  great  ornament  to  tbe  town ;  its  calm  and  trans- 
parent waters  reflect  on  all  sides  the  imager  of  stoep 
rocks,  tliick  forests,  churches  and  houses.^  The  laost 
remarkable  public  buildings  in  Rio  Janeiiti  are  the  con- 
vents of  St.  Antonio  and  St  Theresa,  the  ancient  Col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  and  the  church  of  JWss^  Senhara  i& 
Gloria.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
splendid  aqueduct;  many  labourers  are  employed  in  tbt 
rum  and  sugar  works,  or  in  preparing  cochineal.  Tbe 
whole  popuIatioUf  before  the  arrival,  of  the  prince,  amouBt- 
ed  to  50,000  souls,  the  greater  number  consisted  of  alacbs 
and  people  of  colour;  at  a  later  period,  in  the  year 
18ir  the  city  and  suburbs  contained  110,000  Inhabitants 
This  extraordinary  afflux  of  Portuguese  and  other  settlers 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  tbe  residence  of 
the  court. 

Although  the  town  is  well  stored  with  provisions,  tbeif 
price  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  great  abvt- 
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dance.  The.  low  position  of  Rio  Janeiro,  as  well  as  the  on-  book 
cleanliness  of  its  streets,  rendered  it  formerly  unhealthy,  and  ^^^* 
vessels  loaded  with  negroes  spread  contagious  disorders 
among  the  people ;  but  tliese  evils  have  been  partly  remov- 
ed by  the  establishment  of  a  more  efficient  police.  This 
town  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  kingdom,  its 
situation  is  favourable  for  its  commercial  relations  with 
Europe,  Africa,  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  on  the 
Great  Ocean.  It  might  become,  under  an  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, a  general  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  Its  exports  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum 
and  naval  timber,  gold,  diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  inhabitants  are 
inactive,  effeminate,  without  energy,  patriotism  or  public 
spirit,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  such  defects  in  their 
character  must  be  attributed  to  a  bad  government  and  to  a 
colonial  administration,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred 
years.  Rio  Grande  is  the  most  southern  captaincy  inCaptaincj 
Brazil;  it  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  their  banks  are  well q,^'j,^ 
wooded,  and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  gold.  Coal  pits  are 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town  in  this 
province;  wolfrain,  which  has  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  indicates  the  existence  of  tin.  Numerous  flocks 
of  ostriches  wander  in  the  plains,  and  the  forests  abound 
with  different  kinds  of  game.  The  climate  is  so  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  that,  if  a 
lietter  system  of  farming  were  established,  Rio  Grande 
might  soon  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Wheat  is  put  into  hides  and  sent  to  all  the  ports  on  the 
coast ;  but  it  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation  before  it 
reaches  the  more  distant  towns.  The  hemp  formerly  col- 
tivated  in  this  department  by  order  of  government,  was 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  from  the  high  price  of 
wages  thir  branch  of  labour  did  not  yield  sufficient  profit^ 
and  was  for  that  reason  abandoned.  The  vine  grows  in  lux- 
uriance, and  it  is  likely  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
its  cultivation,  as  the  colonial  restrictions  are  now  removed. 

The    chief  occupation    of  the   iahabitaata    consists   i« 
94 
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^^'*  in  this  district  are  well  adapted.  The  people  carry  on  a 
'  trade  in  tallow,  dressed  hides,  and  salted  provisions. 

Capital  of  Rio  Grande,  the  chief  town  in  this  captaincy,  is  wcU 
the  district,  fop^ifigj  and  defended  by  forts  built  on  small  island* 
The  shallowness  of  the  sea,  the  violence  of  its  currents 
and  a  great  many  quicksands  render  the  harbour  danger- 
ous for  vessels  that  draw  more  than  ten  feet  of  water.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  bar  there  is  a  deep  bay,  where  the 
largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety.*  The  ]»opulation  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Rio  Grande  is  greater  than  in  anj 
other  part  of  the  province :  a  circuit  of  twenty  leagues  ii 
'   supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  country  near  the  capital  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  sawl 
and  light  earth,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  during  a  strong 
wind,  that  the  whole  city  is  darkened  by  clouds  of  sand. 
St.  Catha-      The  scenery  round  the  island  St  Catherine  is  embellish- 
"•*•  ed  by  its  steep  and  conical  rocks,  and  the  wood-covered 

mountains  on  the  neighbouring  continent  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  iBte^ 
spersed  with  hills,  dales  and  marshes. 

Tlie  solstitial  heats  are  tempered  by  refreshing  bree«es 
from  the  southwest  and  northeast;  the  latter  continne 
from  September  to  March,  the  former  from  April  to  Ao- 
gustf  St.  Catharine  was  at  one  time  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  but  the  most  of  them  have  been  cut  down  and  used 
in  ship-building. 

The  hills  and  rocks  are  composed  of  granite;  but  there  is 
near  the  harbour  a  vein  of  green  stone,  passing  from  vari- 
ous states  of  decomposition  into  a  fine  red  clay,  from  which 
different  sorts  of  earthen  ware  are  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported to  La  Plata  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Although  the  soil  in 
the  interior  is  humid,  it  is  also  very  fertile,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  flowers  indicates  a  genial  climate:  the 
jessamine  and  the  rose  arc  in  bloom  throughout  the  year. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  two  forts;  and  the  pojw- 

•  M  awe's  Travels.  t  Ibid. 
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lation  of  the  town  exceeds  six  thousand  sonls.  It  is  situ-  book 
ated  on  a  verdant  plain,  is  shaded  by  orange  and  lemon  ^^'* 
trees.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  Nossa  Sen*  ^  . . 
bora  do  Desterro,  St  Antonio,  Laguna,  and  Ribeirao. 
The  places  on  the  adjacent  continent,  under  the  government  Thsse  oa 
of  St.  Catharine,  are  St.  Jose,  St  Miguel  and  Nossa  Sen-luecoa^. 
bora  do  Rosario.  The  small  harbour  of  Peripi  witli  its 
numerous  fisheries,  and  the  delightful  vale  of  Picada 
thickly  stuilded  with  white  cottages  in  the  midst  of  orange 
groves  and  coffee  plantations,  are  situated  near  the  moun- 
tains opposite  the  island.  This  plain  and  otiiers  contiguous 
to  it  form  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese:  the  Anthro]>ophagi  or  Bugres  dweU  beyond 
it.  These  savages  dwell  in  the  woods,  in  huts  made  of 
palm  branches,  and  interwoven  with  bananas :  they  destroy 
sometimes  whole  families  of  the  settlers.  The  contending 
parties  are  regardless  of  humanity,  and  wholly  bent  on 
a  war  of  extermination."!^  To  the  north-east  of  these  plaina 
is  situated,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship- 
building. The  wood  there  is  so  sti*ong,  and  holds  the  iron 
so  firmly,  that  ships  built  there  are  held  in  greater  value  by 
the  Spanianls  and  Fortugueze  than  those  made  in  Europe. 
The  neiglibouring  country  is  flat  and  the  rivers  that  in- 
.tersect  it  may  be  navigated  by  canoes  to  the  base  of  a  chain 
of  monntains  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  le« 
Tel  of  the  sea.  A  road  has  been  made  across  that  lofty 
ridge :  the  great  difficulties  attending  such  an  undertaking 
have  been  surmounted  in  a  country  ill  provided  with  labour- 


The  national  importance  and   usefulness  of  this  work  Plain  of 
cannot  be  doabted;   the  fertile  plains  of  Cerritvra,  the^^"'^^** 
finest  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  thus  connected  with  the 
ocean ;  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  base  of  these  mountains  to   Corritiva,   a  distance  of 
twenty  leagues.    Rio  Janeiro  and  St  Paulo  are  supplied 
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^^''     the  best  mules  in  Brazil  are  bred  on  it,  and  the  horses  there 

""""""""  are  considered  superior  to  any  in  Spanish  America. 

Town  and      The  harbour  of  Santos  is  sheltered  by  the  island  St 

Santos.  °  Vincent ;  currents,  eddies,  and  the  great  variation  in  the 
winds,  occasioned  by  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity*  render 
it  difficult  of  access.  The  town  is  low,  unhealthy,  and 
exposed  to  much  rain.  The  best  rice  in  Brazil  is  raised 
in  the  district,  which  is  equally  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  bananas*  The  towns  of  Santos  and  San  Paulo  were 
founded  by  those  who  escaped  from  the  first  shipwreck 
near  the  island  St.  Vincent.  The  population  of  Santos, 
which  is  the  mart  of  the  extensive  province  of  San  Paulo,  is 
at   present  more  than  seven   thousand   souls.      A  paved 

Road  to  road  has  been  made  from  Santos  to  San  Paulo ;  it  is  cat 
°" "'  in  many  places  through  solid  rocks,  and  in  others  along 
tlie  edge  of  precipices,  which  are  fenced  by  parapets,  other- 
wise the  traveller  might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  im- 
pervious thicket  more  than  thirty  yards  below  him.  Some 
fine  springs*  issuing  from  their  high  sources,  form  romantic 
cascades  in  the  midst  of  detached  rocks.  In  these  places 
the  rucks  consist  of  granite  and  soft  ferruginous  sand- 
stone; everywhere  else  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
thick  woods ;  even  on  the  road  branches  of  trees  meet  and 
form  arbours,  that  defend  the  traveller  from  the  rain, 
and  shelter  him  from  the  sun*s  heat  Mr.  Mawe  remained 
a  short  time  at  a  resting  place  half  way  up  the  ascent; 
the  view  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was 
obstructed  by  the  clouds  beneath  him.  After  a  joomey 
of  three  hours  he  reached  the  summit,  an  extensive  plain* 
of  which  the  lowest  elevation  has  been  calculated-* at  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  chiefly  cooh 
posed  of  quartz,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  sand. 
The  sea,  although  twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wash  the 
base  of  the  mountain;  Santos  and  the  level  part  of  the 
coast  do  not  fall  within  the  angle  of  vision.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  summit,  several  small  streams  flowing 
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hi  a  southwest  direction,  form  by  their  onion  the  great  riyer    book 
Correntes,  which  joins  the  Plata.  ^^^* 

The  course  of  these  streams  may  in  some  measure  serve  ' 
to  explain  the  form  of  this  lofty  ridge :  the  highest  and 
steepest  side  fronts  the  sea,  the  otiier  slopes  gradually  to- 
'Wards  the  plains  in  the  interior.*  The  city  of  San  Paulo  is  Town  of 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  wide  plain  of  Piratininga;  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mea- 
dow-land, and  washed  at  its  base  by  several  streams.  These 
rivulets  flow  into  the  river  TIete,  which  passes  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  The  cKmate  of  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  w^orld.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  re- 
I>eated  observations  of  M.  Muller,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  varies  from  22*  to  23*  of  Reaumur.  The 
houses  consist  of  two  stories,  and  are  built  of  clay,  which 
is  pressed  between  two  rows  of  strong  posts  or  wicker 
ivork.  The  Episcopal  palace  and  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites are  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  clean;  this  last  advantage  is  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  city  above  the  adjacent  plain.  The  pave- 
ment is  made  of  grit-stone  mixed  with  large  pebbles  of 
quartz  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron ;  these  stones  are 
of  an  alluvial  formation,  and  contain  gold,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  small  quantities  by  the  common  people,  who 
seek  eagerly  for  it  after  heavy  rains.  According  to  the  lat- 
est accounts,  the  popglation  of  San  Paulo,  with  its  depend-  Popuift. 
ent  parishes,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  the  great-  '  ^ 
er  number  are  people  of  colour.  It  ap])ears,  from  a  series 
of  official  reports,  that  the  whole  province  contained  in  the 
year  1 808,  200,47B  souls;  in  1314,  211,928,  and  in  1815, 
215,021.  The  results  deduced  from  these  tables  relatively 
to  the  proportion  of  births  are  remarkable ;  the  ratio  is  as  one 
to  twenty-one  individuals.  In  Euroi>ean  countries  one 
birth  is  reckoned  for  twenty-eight  individuals,  and  the 
highest  known  proportions  are  supposed  to  be  one  to  22.f 

*  ^f  awe,  p.  64. 
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900K    in  some  viyages  near  Paris,  and  one  to  23.5  in  aoroe  Dntdi 

^^''     burghs.    The  deaths  in  San  Paulo  are,  to  the  populatiom  as 

"""■""""  one  to  forty-six;  a  less  ratio  than  in  most  other  countries, 

but  not  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  births. 
Character       n  ^as  not  Until  the  gold  washings  wero  nearly  exhaust- 
habitants,  ed,  tliat  the  inhabitants  thought  of  cultivating  tiie  grouui 
Tlie  neglected  state  of  their  productive  lands  indicates 
the  little  progress  that  they  have  made  In  agriculture. 
The  Paulistas  arc  more  famed  for  adorning  their  ga^ 
dens    than    for    managing    their  farms;    in    the  ca|nUl 
and  its  vicinity,    the  gardens    are  laid  out  with  much 
taste.     The  Falma  Christi  yields  so  much  oleum  ridni^ 
that  it  is  generally  burnt  as  lamp  oil  in  San  Paulo.    Tb« 
men  in  this  province  are  active  and  patient  of  fatigue,  and 
the  women  are  renowned  for  their  beauty;  cheerful  and 
good  humoured,  they  are  more  like  tlie  French  ladies  tban 
those  in  Spain.    The  term  Paulista  is  considered  a  com- 
pliment, even  when  it  is  applied  to  the  wonie4i  of  San  Pao- 
lo; for  the  Paulistas  are  celebrated  throughout  Brazil  for 
their  personal  attractions.     The  remote  position  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  in  that  district,  and  tbe 
illiberal  policy  of  government  with  respect  to  strangers,  are 
probably  the  reasons  of  its  being  so  seldom  visited.    It  has 
been  said  that  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  in  tbe  chief  town 
of  this  government  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Paulistas 
Origin  of    themselveSp    This  circumstance  may  enable  us  to  acccoaat 
tag.  ^^ '"'  fer  many  false  statements,  concerning  the  barbarism  and 
ignoble  origin  of  the  inhabitants.    These  stories,  founded 
at  best  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of  the  Jesuits  of  Para- 
guay, have  been  completely  refuted  by  a  Portuguese  writ- 
er,! that  has  detected  the  inconsistencies  of  Vasset^i  and 
Charlevoix,  who  maintained  that  San  Paulo  was  peopled 
by   Spanish    and    Portuguese    malefactors,   by   mestizos 
and  mulattoes  that  fled  thither  for  safety  fi*ora  all  parts  of 
Brazil.    The  same  writer  proves  tliat  the  first  settlers  were 
Jesuits  and  Indians^  and  that  the  city,  until  the  late  chaage 

*  Castor  Oil.  t  Fr.  Gacpar  da  Madre  de  Deos. 
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In  the  Brazilian  goveroment,    never  acknowledged  any    book 
other  sovereign  than  that  of  Portugal.    The  national  cha-     ^^^* 

racterof  the  Paulistas  tends  to  confiroi  his  statements ;  they 

have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  humani- 
ty.* Of  all  the  Brazilian  colonists,  they  were  formerly 
most  renowned  for  that  enterprising  spirit  which  once  ren- 
dered the  Portuguese  illustrious  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  love  of  travelling*  and  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  treasures  in  the  new  worlds  prevented  them  from  culti- 
vating their  fertile  country.  They  visited  almost  every 
part  of  Brazil,  they  crossed  lofty  mountains  and  forests  un- 
til then  deemed  impassable. 

They  were  not  checked  by  rivers,  deserts,  or  savages 
who  waged  continual  war  against  them.    The  richest  mines 
in  Brazil  were  discovered  by  the  Paulistas;  they  left  them 
with  regret,  and  submitted  reluctantly  to  tlie  authority  of 
tbeir  government    The   safety  of  Brazil  depends  on  the 
energy  of  this  people.    Had  not  theii*  cavalry  spread  the 
terror  of  its  arms  from  Paraguay  to  Peru,  the  efforts  of 
the  Portuguese  troops  had  been  of  little  avail  during  the 
colonial  war  in  IZZO.f    The  three  petty  governments  of 
Spirito  Santo,  Poi*to  Seguro  and  Ilheos,  contain  little  that 
is  worthy  of  our  notice.     The  town  of  Porto  Seguro  is  Town  of 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  hai*bour  is  sheltered  on  ^^^^^^  ^' 
all  sides  by  steep  coral  rocks,  and  the  Abrolhos  is  a  dan- 
gerous reef  at  no  gi-eat  distance  from  it.     Beyond  these 
districts  is  the  extensive  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  Capiunia 
is  separated  from  the  coast  and  Espirito  Santo  by  a  lofty  Geraes. 
chain  of  mountains.     The  population  of   Minas  Greraes 
has  been  stated  at  half  a  million;  the  inhabitants,  like 
those  in  most  mining  districts,  have  paid  little  attention  to 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts.    A  manufactory  of  bad  Agncui- 
earthen  ware  has  been  established  at  a  league*s  distance  ^"'^**  ^'^' 
from  a  tract  of  land  which  abounds  in  the  finest  potter's 
clay.    The  different  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  require 
little  cultivation  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ; 

•  Mawe,  p.  87.  t  Lindley^s  Travelsi 
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BooK^    the  grape  yields  a  delicious  wine,  but  tlie  people  in  the  gold 
^^'*     and  diamond  districts  drink  water  and  neglect  their  vinc- 
""■;  yards*    Tlie  cattle  are  turned  out  on  the  open  tracts,  and 

left  to  subsist  on  whatever  they  can  find ;  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  grass  throughout  the  wide  extent  is  with- 
ered and  burnt,  they  flock  to  the  margins  of  brooks;  but 
this  resource  soon  fails  them,  and  vast  numbers  perish  from 
hunger.  The  forests  in  this  province  are  still  unexplored, 
and  the  use^  to  which  the  trees  might  be  applied  are  conse- 
quently unknown.  Many  of  them  are  well  adapted  for 
dying  and  tanning ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  averse  to  em- 
ployments of  tliis  nature,  and  tliese  arts  have  hitherto  made 
little  progress.  The  Mraganth  or  dragon's  gum  in  this 
district  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  sugar  cane  grows  in  a 
wild  state ;  the  roads  are  covered  with  arcades,  formed  by 
its  branches,  which  i*each  in  many  places  to  the  height  of 
tliirty  feet. 
Md*"^"  Minas  Geraes  is  divided  into  the  following  comareaSf  Si 
Towns.  Joao  del  Rey,  Sahara,  Villa  Rica,  and  Cerro  del  Frio.  St 
Joao  del  Rey  is  better  cultivated  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  called  the  granary  of  the  province.  Tne 
actual  state  of  Villa  Rica  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  its 
pompous  name.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Rio  do  Carmo,  which  runs  between  the  lofty  Itacolmi 
and  the  Morro  de  Villa  Rica.  The  city  has  of  late  years 
been  improved ;  it  is  supplied  with  good  water  by  means 
of  fourteen  wells,  and  adorned  with  many  fountains.  The 
principal  street  along  the  declivity  of  the  Morro  is  about 
half  a  league  in  length ;  the  others  ai'e  irregularly  boilt 
and  ill  paved.  The  climate  of  Villa  Rica  has  been  much 
praised ;  it  is  not,  from  its  elevated  situation,  exposed 
to  excessive  heat.  The  thermometer  seldom  reaches  above 
^9!"  in  the  shade,  and  falls  rarely  below  48*;  its  usual 
range  is  from  64"*  to  SO*"  in  summer,  and  from  48'  to  70* 
in  winter.  The  population  of  Villa  Rica  amounts  to  20,000 
souls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  com* 
merce;  its  artisans  are  celebrated  throughout  Brazil; 
bat  to  prevent  government    from    being  defrauded,  and 
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for  the  better  security  of  the  royal  fifths,  the  trade  of  a    book 
goldsmith  has  been  strictly  prohibited.  ^^^* 

The  road  from  this  place  to  San  Paulo  passes  by  way       ' 
of  San  Joao  del  Rey,  that  to   Bahia  by  Minas  Movas; 
a  third  has  been   made  to  Paracutu,   and  two  others  to 
Groyaz   and  Matto-Gros^o  by  Tejuco  and  Malhada;   but 
none  of  them  is  so   much  frequented   as  the  one  to   Rio 
Janeiro,  which   is  seventy   miles  distant*      Mariana  is 
a  neatly  built  town   on  the  banks  of  the 'Rio  do   Car- 
mo,   about  three   leagues  from  Villa  Rica;   it   is  chiefly 
peopled  by  miners,  and  contains  six  or  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants.   A  royal  mint  has  been   erected  in    the   small 
town  of  Villa  do  Principe  on  the  confines  of  Cerro  do  Frio. 
Notra%eIler  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town  until  he  has 
submitted  to  a  very  tedious  examination  at   the   custom- 
house*   Not  many  years  'past,  a  muleteer  was  overtaken  Severity  of 
on  the  road  to  Rio  Janeiro  by  two  dragoons,  who  n>ade  Jf^'J^J" 
him   surrender   his  fowling-piece,   in  which   he   had   con- tmuggiers. 
cealed   three   hundred   carats  of   diamonds.      This   man 
had   communicated   his  secret    to  a  person   who   betray- 
ed him  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  reward ;  for  this  crime  the 
poor  muleteer  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  loathsome  prison  among  felons  and  murderers*    Te- 
juco, the  residence  of  the  intendant-general  of  the  diamond 
mines,  is  situated  in  an  unfruitful  district;  ita  provisions 
are  brought  from  a  distance,  and  sold  for  a  high  price.  The 
intiabitants  are  poor,  and  many  of  them  depend  solely  for  a  Uhabit* 
subsistence  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  The  gbld  and  xejuco. 
diamonds  found  in  the  district  are  conveyed  every  month  to 
the  treasury.    The  agents  and  clerks  of  government  live 
in  affluence,  while  the  ])eople  can  hardly  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  Capitania  of  Goyaz  is  Province  o^ 
bounded  by  Minas  Geraes  on  the  east,  Matto-Grosso  on    **^**' 
the  west,  and  Para  on  the  north.    This  fine  district,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inland  situation,  is  seldom  visited ;  its  rivers 
are   well  stocked   with  fish,  and  its  woods  abound  with 

*  Spix's  Travels. 
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BOOK  gane.  But  it  ia  thinly  peopled^  and  its  inhabitants  ars 
xci.  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Some  of  the 
mines  are  rich  in  gold;  but  the  diamonds,  although  larger, 
are  not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  in  Cerro  do  Frio. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  near  the  frontiers,  and  exported  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  other  articles  of  less  importance.  The  rivers 
that  flow  through  this  province,  Matto-Grosso,  S.  Paulo 
and  Para,  though  broken  by  cataracts,  are  navigable  in 
many  places.  Yilla-Boa,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
built  in  a  low  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  YermeUio ;  all 
the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  in  Groyaz  is  permuted  at 
the  smelting  house  in  this  city. 

The  government  of  Bahia  stretches  along  the  coasts 
it  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  river  St.  Francis* 
CO,  and  separated  from  Ilheos  by  the  Rio  das  Cantas. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  Bahia  de  todos  o$  Santos^  or 
All  Saints  Bay.  The  soil,  consisting  for  the  most  paK  of  a 
rich  vegetable  mould,  is  watered  by  many  streams,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  A 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  shipped  from  Bahia  than 
from  all  the  otiier  provinces  in  Brazil.  This  district 
is  also  famous  for  its  tobacco,  which  is  exported  not  only 
into  Portugal,  but  into  Spain  and  the  South  American 
States :  there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand  for  it  through* 
out  the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  it  was  found  diflkult  to 
carry  on  a  trade  in  gold  and  ivory  on  the  coast  of  Ghiinea 
without  this  plant.  The  other  productions  of  the  province 
are  coffee,  rice,  that  has  increased  in  value  since  tlie  ase  of 
mills  has  been  known  in  these  districts,  and  the  beautiful 
dye  wood  or  Brazilian  tree,  which  is  equal  to  any  that 
grows  in  Pernambuco.  The  indigo  manufactured  in  Ba* 
hia  is  much  inferior  to  that  imported  from  the  east;  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  extracted,  is  of  a  deleterious  nature, 
and  the  negroes  employed  in  preparing  its  leaves  are  gene- 
rally unhealthy. 
Chief  town  San  Salvador  de  Bahia  or  Cidade  de  Bahia  is  situated 
vince!^'^*^"  the  eastern  side  of  All  Saints  Bay;  it  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.    The  lower  part  of 
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the   town  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  inhabited  chiefly    book 
by  mechanics  and  tradesmen.    The  higher   part  or  resi-     ^^'» 
dence  of  the  wealthy  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  — — 
level  of  the  sea."*^    The  population  of  the  town  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  writers  at 
70,000,  and  by  others  at  110,000  souls.     Mr.  Henderson 
supposes  that  the  negro»\s  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  Inhabitants.!    The  city  is  well  built,  its  fortifications 
and  arsenal  have  been  improved,  warehouses  and  wharfs 
are  erected  along  the  shore. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  ship- 
building, and  for  this  purpose  a  great  quantity  of  timber 
is  brought  from  the  interior.  The  town  is  better  supplied 
with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro ;  oranges,  water-melons^ 
pine-apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit  are  plentiful  through- 
out the  district  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  is  mo- 
derated by  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
absence  of  the  sun;  for  the  nights  are  nearly  equal  in 
length  during  the  year.  The  imprudent  conduct  of  a  go- 
vernor enabled  the  Dutch  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  town,  which  was  recovered  by  a  chivalrous  crusade 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  Texeira.^  The  Bata- 
vian  troops,  who  had  subdued  the  whole  country  from  Ma- 
ranham  to  the  river  St.  Francis,  were  here  repulsed.  The 
Dutch  derived  much  wealth  from  their  Brazilian  con- 
quests, the  exports  in  the  course  of  one  year  amount- 
ed to  218,000  chests  of  sugar,  and  93,630  lbs.  of 
Brazilian  dye-wood.  But  the  plan  of  administration  and 
defence  proposed  by  the  famous  Maurice  of  Nassau  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Dutch  merchants.$  The  pro- 
vince of  Sergippe  del  Rey  is  separated  from  Bahia  by  theSergippe. 
Rio  Real,  and  from  Pernambuco  by  the  river  St  Francis. 

•  Viajero  Unirersal,  XXI.  p.  354. 
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BOOK    Its  extent  along  the  coast  is  ninety  roi1e8»  and  its  greatest 
xci.     breadth  is  about  a  hundred  and  forty.    The  chief  town, 
"""—""""  Sergippe  or  St  Christovar,  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  river  Paromapama  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  mites 
from  the  sea.     This  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in 
1637;  it  contained   at  one  time  9000  inhabitants,  but  iti 
population  has  of  late  years  diminished. 
Govern-         The  government  of  Pernambuco  is  famed  for  its  dye-wood, 
Pernambu-  Vanilla,  cocoa,  Hcc  and  sugar.     But  its  chief  commerce  con- 
*^°'  sists  in  (Cotton,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  best 

in  the  world.  Although  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  neglected,  it  appears  from  the  latest  returns  that 
80,000  bags  were  shipped  from  this  province ;  that  60,000 
were  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  Lisbon.  The 
Oapitai.  lower  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  islands,  and  is  called 
Recif  or  Pernambuco ;  the  other  part,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  three  miles  distance,  has  received  the  name  of 
Olinda.*  The  population  of  the  two  towns  amounts  to 
65,000  souls.  Recif  is  styled  the  capital  of  the  province 
by  the  Portuguese  writers. 
Parayba.  Parayba  is  the  metropolis  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Frede- 
riciu,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  That  people  gave 
a  sugar-loaf  for  its  arms,  in  allusicm  to  the  great  quantity 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  district,  and  in  conformity  to 
a  plan  then  adopted  for  granting  armorial  bearings,  signi- 
ficant of  the  principal  leading  articles  in  the  different  ca- 
pitancies  under  their  dominion.  The  bay  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  town  is  a  good  road  for  ships,  but  it  is  diflScult  of 
enti'ance.  Travellers  a^^sure  us  that  there  are  silver  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'ayciba,  and  that  rock  crystal  has 
been  found  in  the  environs  of  San  Jose  de  Ribamar. 


♦  The  origin  of  this  name  has  been  thus  explained.  The  first  donatory  <rf 
the  province  exclaimed,  when  he  chose  the  «ite  of  the  town,  **Oque  linda 
situacam  para  fundar  huma  villa/ — *^  O  what  a  fine  situation  for  building  a 
town." 
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of  medium  breadth;  gold,  iron  and  lead  have  been  dis-"  T"""" 
covered  in  this  district  Elias  Herkmann,  a  Dutch  officer, 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  residence  in  Piauhy  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  detached  parts  of  his  narrative  only  remain;'^ 
he  mentions  pla'ins  consisting  of  bright  talc,  and  takes 
notice  of  a  great  many  pyramids  or  cones,  that  were  built 
by  the  natives.  Portuguese  writers  inform  us  that  Pinson,  Goveni- 
after  discovering  Cape  St  Augustin,  entered  a  gulf  on  the^a"anham 
mouth  of  a  great  river,  (the  Amazons,)  and  as  its  waters 
did  not  possess  the  saline  properties  of  the  ocean,  he  called 
it  mara  non,  (not  sea,)  and  at  a  later  period  the  term 
Maranham  was  applied  to  the  province,  from  the  opinions 
then  entertained  by  the  Portuguese  concerning  the  Ama- 
zons. Maranham,  though  of  small  extent,  is  important, 
from  the  value  of  its  productions ;  many  of  its  staple 
commodities  are  annually  imported  into  different  countries; 
annati,  capsicum,  pimento,  ginger,  and  the  best  fruits  of 
Europe  grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  province*! 
The  chief  town,  Maranham,  or  St.  Luiz,  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  souls.  A  colony  of  Frenchmen,  who  ai*e 
said  to  have  founded  the  city,  landed  in  this  province  about 
the  year  1612. 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Para  extends  over  Goyern- 
Rio  Negro,  and  these  two  states  form  together  the  largest  Sr^nd  ^ 
government  in  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  ^^^^ 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  at 
its  greatest  breadth.    Grand  Para  and  Rio  Negro  have  been 
marked  as  two  distinct  provinces  in  the  recent  maps  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.   ^The  former  district  is  unhealthy,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods;  the  dwellings  of  man  are  so  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  islands  in  a 
vast  ocean.     Some  of  the  stations  established  by  the  Ama- 
aons  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  cities. 

Grand  Para,  the  chief  town,  is  sometimes  called.  Belem 

*  Mawe^  283.  t  Uistoire  des  Missions  des  PP.  Cipucins. 
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from  its  tutelar  saint,  Nossa  Senhora  de  Belem.*  The  ilrBt 
is  its  civil,  the  other  its  ecclesiastical  designatioiu  Mr* 
"  Mawe  from  not  paying  attention  to  this  distinction,  sap- 
posed  Para  and  Belem  to  be  two  different  towns.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tocantins,  near  the  bay 
of  Ouagiza ;  the  part  of  the  river  near  it  is  difficult  of  navi- 
gation on  account  of  its  quicksands,  shoals  and  opposite 
currents. 

The  population  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  souls ;  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  destitute 
of  employment     Their  trade  consists  in  rice  and  different 
drugs,  which  are  first  exported  to  Maranham,  and  after- 
wards to  Europe.    The  excessive  warmth  of  the  climate 
is  unhealthy ;  but  the  thunder  storms  and  showers,  which 
occur  almost  daily,  cool  the  air,  and  render  the  heat  leas 
oppressive.     The  government  of  Rio  Negro  bounded  by 
Guyana,  New   Granada,  Quito  and   Peru,  is  still   more 
desolate  than  Grand  Para ;  there  is  no  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  district.    The  capitania  of  Mattogrosso  is 
watered  on  one  side  by  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Parana, 
and  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Amazons.    The  banks  of 
rivers  are  roveied  with  forests  of  wild  cocoa  tree«,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  \%ood  which  grow  in  the  lower  part  of 
Brazil.     The  hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  are  compa- 
ratively unfertile.     Small  pieces  of  gold  are  collected  from 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  the  same  metal  is  found  in  g^reater 
abundance  on  several  plains  seldom  visited  by  travellers  oi 
account  of  their  unwholesomene8s.f    The  city  of  Cuiabu  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its  Junction  with 
the  Paraguay ;  it  contains  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
souls,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

Saint  Pedi*o  del  Rey  is  about  twenty  leagues  south-wert 
of  Cuiabo,  and  its  population  amounts  to  two  thousand 
souls. 


Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p.  381.        t  Leblond,  Trait^  dt  la  thnt  jaui 
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Oar  renarks  have  bitberto  been  confined  to  flie  Eoro- 
pean  settlements  in  Brasil ;  but  there  are  besides  many  ^^^ 
iadigenoas  tribes,  that  bate  been  designated  by  Porta-  7^7""" 
gaese  writers  under  the  general  name  of  Antbropopbagu 
Tiwse  savages,  delighting  in  cruelty,  became,  under  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits,  social,  peaceable  and  humane ; 
the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  their  missionaries  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  obstacles.  The  natives  are  strong 
and  well  made,  their  complexion  is  copper-coloured,  their 
hair  is  black  and  sleek.  Mr.  Mawe  saw  a  native  chief  and 
fifty  of  his  followers  in  Canta  Gallo,  a  district  northward 
of  Rio  Janeiro;*  the  dress  of  tlie  men  consisted  of  a 
waistcoat  and  pair  of  drawers,  the  women  wore  a  shift  and 
petticoat,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  after 
the  fft^ion  of  the  Portuguese ;  the  whole  party  seemed  to 
be  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  depended  chiefly  for  a  sub* 
slstence  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  was  much  admired ;  Mr.  Mawe  placed  some 
oranges  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  they  did  not 
miss  one;  he  next  showed  them  a  banana  tree  about 
eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards» 
nd  every  man  struck  it  with  his  arrow.  Astonished  by 
these  repeated  proofe  of  their  address,  he  went  with  some 
of  them  to  the  chase ;  they  observed  the  birds  sooner  than 
be  did ;  they  crept  with  great  ease  through  thickets  and 
brushwood,  and  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game. 
They  ate  their  meat  raw,  and  were  not  at  the  trouble  of 
pbcking  the  feathers  from  their  wild  fowl.  Like  most 
sarages,  they  are  very  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  if  rum 
be  given  them  they  generally  quarrel  about  it^  as  each 
Man  wishes  to  have  more  than  his  neighboor.f  Their 
gretit  aversion  to  labour  prevents  them  from  cultivating 
the  ground  or  from  working  for  hire;  even  the  gold 
and  silver,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  are  ne- 
ver sought  tor  by  the  natives.  The  savages  observed  by  The  Boti- 
Mr.  Mawe  belonged  probably  to  the  tribe  of  the  Boticudosi  ^      ' 

•  Mawe,  p.  803.  +  Mawe*»  Travels, 

YOl.  V.  35 
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^^^*     though  they  were  several  tines  conquered,  and  very  cruel* 

"""■*■""  ly  treated  by  the  Paulistas,  the  first  people  that  penetrat- 
ed into  their  territory,  they  all  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, and  defend  their  possessions;  being  unable  to  con- 
tend openly  against  the  Portuguese,  they  have  recourse  to 
stratagem;  they  sometimes  conceal  themselves  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging tlieir  arrows  against  a  negro  or  European  trarel- 
ler,  at  other  times  they  dig  pits,  fill  them  with  pointed 
stakes,  and  cover  them  with  twigs  and  leaves.  After  hav- 
ing marked  out  a  house,  and  ascertained  its  strength,  they 
set  it  on  fire,  and  fall  upon  its  unfortunate  inhabitants 
while  they  are  attempting  to  escape.  They  bear  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  negroes,  and  evince  much 
delight  in  eating  them;  but  they  are  terrified  by  fire 
arms,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight  on  hearing  the  report 
of  a  gun.  Such  as  have  been  taken  prisoners,  could  not 
be  subdued  either  by  stripes  or  kindness;  many  despair- 
ing of  ever  being  able  to  regain  their  freedom,  refused  sos- 
tenance,  and  perished  from  hunger.  The  prince  regnt 
published  a  proclamation  commanding  them  to  live  in  vil- 
lages, and  to  become  Christians;  they  were  offered  his 
protection  if  they  complied,  and  threatened  with  a  war  of 

The  Puris.  extermination  in  the  event  of  their  refusal.  The  PuriH  in- 
habit a  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boticudos; 
they  still  resist  the  Portuguese,  and  an  eye  witness  in- 
forms us  that  they  roast  and  eat  their  prisoners.*     The 

The  Tupif.  Tupis,  who  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Santos  and 
San  Paulo,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  wandering  bandsy 
that  inhabit  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the 
Uuaguay.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarini  language 
which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  interior  and  sonthetn 
districts  of  Brazil.  The  Carigais,  or  southern  neighbours 
of  the  Tupis,  are  considered  the  most  peaceable  of  the  na- 
tive tribes.      The  country  of  the  Tupinaques  extended 

•*  Lettres  du  Prince  Maximilien. 
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from  the  river  Gairican  to  the  river  Camatiaf  and  the  To-    book 
pinainbos  inhabited  the  coast  between  the  Camana  and  tlie    ^^^* 
San  Francisco  ;  but  these  two  tribes^  and  several  others, """— ^ 
are  now  either  extinct,  or  mingled  with  the  Portuguese  piaaiubot. 
settlers.     Some  travellers  have  confounded  with  the  To- 
pinambos  two  or  three  fierce  and  wandering  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tocantins*    The  Petivares  are  scattered  over 
the  north-eastern  districts  of  Brazil ;  many  among  them 
are   partly  civilized,    and    acquainted   with    agriculture* 
The  Mfdagagos,  a  wandering  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paraguay*  are  remarkable  for  their  fair  complexion  and 
lofty  stature.*    The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons 
are  the  Pauxis,  the   Urubaquis,  the  Aycuaris,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  need  not  be  enumerated.    The  Cuy- 
abas  and  Buyazas  occupy  the  central  mountains  of  Matto- 
gi*08so ;  and  the  Parexis  have  given  their  name  to  an  exten-  Tribes  in 
sive  district  in   South  America.     The  Barbados,  on  the  i?*,*"^*' 
banks  of  the   Sypotuba,   are  distinguished  by  their  long 
beards  from  the  other  natives  of  the  new  continent.    Some 
of  the  numerous  tribes  formerly  concentrated  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Paraguay,  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Paulistas ;  others^ 
at  the  approach  of  foreign  invaders,  fled  into  countries  less 
favoured  by  nature,  and  several  thousand  natives  were  re< 
moved  by  the  Jesuits  to  their  settlements  on  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana.    So  great  a  number  of  them  entered  into 
alliances  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  on  the  frontiers  whose  countenance  does  not 
indicate  the  traces   of  his  Indian  descent     The   GKiay- The  Quay 
coros  or  Indian  horsemen  are  renowned  for  their  strength  ^^'°'* 
and  courage  among  the  aborigines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
raguay.   They  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  To- 
quari  and  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  to  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  leagues.    Armed  with  bows  and  long  lances^ 
they  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese; 
and  although  often   defeated   in  battle^  they  have  never 

»  Viajero  Univerial,  XXt.  324. 
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^^'*     sions  into  th^  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
^  curing  horses  in  exchange  for  coarse  cotton  goods,  which 

they  themselves  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  many 
countries  in  South  America  form  a  remarkable  exception  t» 
the  famous  system  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  phyai* 
cal  character  of  man.  A  feeble  and  peaceful  people  dwell 
on  the  cold  mountains  of  Peru ;  a  hardy  and  warlike  race 
^h^u^i!  wander  under  the  burning  sun  of  Brazil.  Their  enemies 
laoB.  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  which  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  fire  arms,  cannot  boast  of  having  sub* 
dued  them.  They  have  never  been  vanquished  by  raw  or 
undisciplined  troops,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat  has  been 
attributed  to  dissensions  amongst  themselveSf  and  to  their 
ignorance  of  European  warfare."*^  **  The  province  St.  Yin- 
centt"  say  the  Portuguese  writers,  ^  was  conquered  by  the 
famous  Tebireza»  tliat  of  Buja  by  the  valiant  Toebira,  and 
Pernambuco  by  Stagiba«  whose  name  in  the  Indian  langaagp 
signifies  an  arm  of  iron.f  We  have  gained  Para  and  Mbt 
ranhao  by  the  efibrts  of  the  famous  Tomagia  and  the  invia* 
cible  Camarao,  who  immortalized  himself  at  the  retaking 
of  Pernambuco  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch.''^  The  Bra- 
zilian Indians  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  bodily  strength ;  when  sufiering  excruciating  pain,  thej 
brave  their  tormentors,  and  boast  that  they  may  take  away 
their  lives,  but  that  they  never  can  deprive  them  of  their 
courage.^ 

Lery  and  his  companions  could  not  stretch  the  bowa  used 
by  the  Indians  of  Tamoy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  d« 
Janeiro,  and  the  same  writer  confesses  that  he  was  ohli|^ 
to  use  all  his  strength  in  stretching  a  bow  which  belonged 
to  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.||  The  inhabitants  of 
Ouctacazes,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  goveni- 
roent  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  so  valiant  that^  aocording  to 

*  J.  Stadius,  Hifli.  Braz.  Part  I.  Chap.  19. 
t  Vasconcellos*  History  of  Brazil,  Book  I.  p.  101. 
%  Berrid.  Annans,  Hist,  do  Estado  do  Maranhat. 
i  Stadius,  Part  II.  Cba]^.  39. 
fl  Lery,  Chap.  9B. 
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ike  statement  of  a  Portnguese  writer,  they  suffer  death  rather    book 
than  endur«  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished ;  they  have     ^^'* 
never  been  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  or  any  European  na-  —— ~" 
tion,  they  consider  slavery  an  intolerable  evil.    The  sa- 
vages, at  one  time  formidable  enemies  of  the  colonists,  hare 
proved  themselves  of  late  years  faithful  allies  to  the  settlers 
on  the  Campos  de  OudocaxeSf  in  Minas  Geraes.    The  na- 
tives have  resisted  the  arms,  but  submitted  to  the  mild  and 
generous  policy  of  the  Portuguese.    The  Guarini,  or,  as  Lancua^v 
many  writers  term  it,  the  Brazilian  language,  is  the  one 
most  generally  known  by  the  natives.    Its  different  dia- 
lects are  spoken  by  different  tribes;  and  its  primitives  are 
unlike   any  of  Asiatic   origin.     Some  have  affirmed  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  it  and  certain  dialects  spo- 
ken by  the  South  Sea  islanders;   but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
lumds  that  no  American  language  has  so  little  analogy  with 
any  other  known  tongue. 

The  syntax  of  its  particles,  moods,  and  tenses,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  European  languages.  It  has  two 
affirmative  and  two  negative  conjugations,  and. its  active 
and  neuter  verbs  are  not  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 
A  great  number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  syllables  placed  at 
the  end  of  words,  serve  to  mark  diflferent  shades  of  mean- 
ing.''^ Many  substantives  express  the  definition  or  sense 
attached  to  them,  thus,  Tupa,  or  God,  signifies  literally^ 
Who  is  he  ?  The  word  couna,  or  woman,  resembles  the 
kona  of  the  Scandinavians ;  but  this  analogy  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  the  proper  meaning  of  couna  is  a  nimble  tongue,  piflforaat 
However  widely  diffused  this  language  may  be,  it  does  not 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Brazil ;  the  learned  Hervas  has 
proved,  from  the  manuscripts  of  .the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
that  there  were  fifty-one  tribes  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  that  country,  whose  dialects  were  not  formed  from 
the  Guarini  language,  and  he  has  likewise  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  some  of  these  dialects,  and  those  spoken  by 
the  Cwibee  islander8.f 

*  Arte  da  Grammatica  da  lingua  do  Brasil,  composta  pelo  P.  Figuero,  fourth 
Edition,  Lisbon. 

t  Hervas,  Catal^go  delle  lingue,  p.  S2. 
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BMK        We  should  wish  to  close  oar  imperfect  description  of 
XGi.    Brazilf  a  country  so   little   known,  with   some   accurate 

"^ statements  concerning  the  political  resources  of  this  new 

ttau^f      empire;  but  the  materials  requisite   for   such    a  task  are 
Brazil.       gti||  incomplete,  and  likely  to  remain  so  under  the  present 
government ;  the  Portuguese  monarchy  in  Europe  has  been 
changed  into  a  despotism  in  Brazil.    The  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  balanced  by  any  other  authority,  and  as  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  does  not  exist,  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment are  for  the  most  part  unknown.     It  is  sup|iosed 
pdatio^r  *^*^  Brazil  contains  three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  that  the  European  settlers  amount  to  one 
million.    The  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
(Goa  and  Macao,)  those  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  on  tlie  golf  of  Guinea,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  may  contain  at  most  about  six 
hundred    thousand  souls.      The    population    of   Portugal 
amounts  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  which,  if  we  add 
that  of  the  other  states,  it  will  make  it  nearly  equal  to  eight 
millions ;.  the  inhabitants   of  that   extensive  empire   are 
dispersed  and  weakened  by  the  influence  of  a  feudal  nobi- 
lity, and  an  ignorant  priesthood.    The  merchants  of  Lis- 
bon, Oporto,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  from  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  are  better  informed  than  tlie 
other  classes  of  society ;  they  enjoy  besides  the  protection 
of  a  government,  whose  policy  does  not  consist  in  oppres- 
sing those  that  enrich  it    But  the  Portuguese  in  Europe 
and  Brazil  entertain  very  diff*erent  notions  concerning  the 
The  Court,  future  fate  of  their  monarchy;  the  court  deprived  of  its 
palaces,  theatres  and  all  the  pleasures  of  European  refine- 
ment, is  ill  lodged  in   convents   or   country  houses,  and 
longs  for  its  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.     The 
project,  which  appeared  practicable  to  some  speculative  phi- 
losophers after  the  transatlantic  emigration  of  the  house  of 
iPraganza,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  the  court  is  regardless 
of  founding  an  empire,  or  civilizing  a  hemisphere.  A  few  en- 
lightened Brazilians  wish  that  the  prince  may  reside  iu  their 
country,  but  they  are  more  anxious  that  the  influence  of 
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public  opinion  may  have  its  due  weight,  that,  for  this  pur-    book 
po8e  a  national  assembly  be  established,  and  that  all  the     ^^i* 
monopolies  which  chrcic  the  industry  of  their  countrymen 
may  be  abolished.     Government,  on  the  other  band,  op- 
poses all  measures  tending  to  benefit  the  people,  if  it  ima- 
gine that  its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.    In 
the  hope  of  increasing  its  wealth,  emigration  has  been  en- 
couraged and  different  sects  have  been  tolerated;  but  we 
are  assured  by  many  well-informed  emigrants,  that  the 
constitution  affords  them  little  protection,  and  that  their 
wrongs  are  not  redressed  by  the  judicial  authorities.     Sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  fine  arts  are  unknown ;  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  the  only  roads  to  wealth.    The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  imperfect  and  complicated ;  laws 
yield  to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  vassals  of  an  ab- 
solute prince  rule  the  people  as  despotically  as  their  so- 
vereign.   Baronial  rights  entitle  certain  classes  to  many 
privileges,  which  the  i«est  of  the  community  do  not  possess. 
It  appears,  from  the  most  accurate  statements,  that  the 
total   revenue  of  the    Portuguese  monarchy    amounts  to  Revenue. 
jS  3,800,000,  and   the  half  of  this  sum  is  obtained  from 
Brazil  by  means  of  royal  fifths,  tithes,  and  custom-house 
duties.    The  mulattoes  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  foot-  MuUttoes 
ing   with    the   European    settlers  5    they  are    eligible  to  ^'^^  ^^' 
civil   and  ecclesiastical    preferments,    and    their  number 
is  rapidly  increasing.    The  condition  of  tlie  negroes  has 
been  improved,  but  these  slaves,  so  far  from   adding  to 
the  political    strength  of  the  monarchy,  tend  rather  to 
weaken    it ;    many    of   them    are    employed    as    sailors, 
but    this    practice   is   dangerous,   they  are    apt   to    mu- 
tiny, the  air  of  the  ocean  inspires  them  with  a  love  of  li- 
berty.    The  numerous  trading  vessels  are  protected   by  Marina 
a  fleet  of  about  twelve  ships  of  war,  and  by  thirty  ^r  *y  e,*^*!'^*' 
forty  frigates.    The  Portuguese  army  consists  of  seven- biishments. 
ty  thousand   men,  and  thirty  thousand  are  stationed  in 
widely  distant  garrisons,  to  guard  the  extensive  frontiers 
of  Brazil.      The    troops   in  Europe    served    under   the 


BOOK  Duke  of  WdlingtoH  and  Marshal  Beresford;  bat  it  is 
^^'*  doubtful  if  they  have  been  improved  by  such  advantages; 
it  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  strength  of  armies 
varies  so  much  in  des))otic  governments.  This  country^ 
independently  of  its  military  resources,  might  be  a  great 
state,  both  on  account  of  its  maritime  position  and  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil ;  its  population,  like  that  of 
Russia  or  tlie  United  States,  might  be  doubled  in  a  few 
years ;  but  before  this  can  be  eflfected  Brazil  must  have  a 
Czar  Peter  or  a  free  constitation* 
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GriANA,  or  Guyana,  derives  its  name  from  a  tributary  book 
stream  of  the  Orinoco,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  xcii* 
Amazons,  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  north 


and  north-west  by  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic  ocean.    The  ^'"^  ^^ 

_  ^,  the  couB* 

coast,  from  its  lowness,  is  subject  in  many  places  to  inun-  try. 
dations ;  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  ^oatt. 
the  sea,  is  deluged  by  the  tides.    The  sailor  loses  sight  of 
the  capes  or  promontories  at  a  short  way  from  the  shore ; 
but  ships   can   approach    them   without    danger,  for  tho 
distance  may  be  ascertained   with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
means  of  the  sounding  line.    The  turbid   appearance  of 
the  sea  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter 
borne  down  by  rivers;  the  mangrove  grows  on  the  low  Low 
grounds  in  which  the  sea  water  remains  stagnant ;  several  8^*^""^*- 
fens  or  marshes,  occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  rivers^ 
are  covered  with  reeds«  that  afford  shelter  to  the  cayman 
and  difft'rent'fiorts  of  water  fowl.    These  marshes,  as  well 
as  the  open  and  dry  meadows,  of  which  the  pasture  is  ex- 
ceUenty'i^  are  commonly  called  savannas.    The  sand  and 

*  Bajon,  M^moires  tur  Cayenne.    Pinkard^s  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 
I^Uond,  description  abr^g^e  de  la  Guyana  Francaise. 
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BOOK    shells^  vith  which  the  soil  is  mixed,  indicate  its  origin; 
x^ii*    the  sea  at  every  inundation  leaves  a  deposit ;  heights  are 

"  thus  raised  along  the  coast«  and  the  ocean  makes  a  barrier 

for  itself,  that  roust  one  day  put  a  stop  to  its  inniads.* 
After  sand  or  ooze  has  been  thrown  on  the  shore,  the  red 
mangles  make  their  appearance ;  at  a  later  period  mounds 
of  sand  are  successively  formed,  and,  as  the  water  is  thus 
intercepted,  the  plants  wither  and  decay  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 

PUit*  account  for  the  formation  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  these 
marshes,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  have  been  islands  ad- 
ded to  the  continent  by  continued  alluvial  deposits.  Thb 
hypothesis  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  islands  or  primitive  rocks  consisting  of  gran- 
ite, quartz,  and  schistus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
land.  No  calcareous  rocks  have  hitherto  been  observed 
in  Guyana,  the  hills  near  the  shore  are  generally  paralld 
to  the  coast;  as  the  course  of  rivers  is  thus  impeded,  many 
waterfalls  are  formed,  which  vary  in  height  from  twen- 
ty to  sixty  feet  The  higliest  inland  mountains  are  not 
more  than  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,f  and  are 
situated  to  the  north  of  several  streams,  which  enter  the 
Amazons,  or  flow  into  the  ocean.    The  broad  and  shallow 

fUTen.  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Oyapok,  tlie  Maroni,  the 
Surinam,  and  Essequibo,  must  be  attributed  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ground.  None  of 
the  numerous  cataracts  are  lofty ;  there  are  eight  on  the 
Oyapok,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues ;  those  of  the 
Maroni  are  less  frequent  but  more  majestic ;  no  fewer  than 
thirty-eight  falls  very  near  each  other  have  been  counted 
on  the  Essequibo;  cascades  of  this  description  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  rivers,  they  are  observed  on  the  Demerariy 
the  Berbice,  the  large  Corentins,  the  Sinamari  and  the 
Arouari,  which  last  >%as  for  some  years  the  boundary  be- 

*  Laborde,  Journal  de  Physique,  1773, 1. 1,  p.  4€4,  Slc, 

t  Bajon,  M^moires,  1. 1,  p.  12.    Leblond,  Traits  de  la  Fievre  jauoc.     Le- 
|>lond,  Description  abregee,  p.  55y  59. 
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tween  the  French  and  Portuguese  possessions.    The  dry    book 
season  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  November,  and   the    ^^^^» 
rainy  season  corresponds  with  the  winter  months  in  Eu- 
rope;  but  the  most  violent  rains  fall  sometimes  in  Janu- 
ary  and   February;    the   weather   is    dry   and   agreeable 
during  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  May : 
this  period  has  for  that  reason  been  denominated  the  short 
summer.    The  whole  of  April,  and  tlie  latter  part  of  May 
are  subject  to  continued  rains.   The  climate  of  Guiana  is  not   ' 
liable  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  East  Indies,  Senegambia 
ar  the  Antilles.     At  Cayenne  the  centigrade  thermometer 
never  rises  above  £8  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  dry  sea- 
son^  and  reaches  rarely  24^  during  the  rainy  months ;  the 
climate  of  Surinam  is  still  milder.     M.   Cotte  supposes 
that  the  greatest  mean  heat  does  not  exceed  25**  8',  and  cal- 
culates the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  20*.*    The  re- 
freshing influence  of  the  north  winds  during  the  rainy  sea-  PrevaUinc 
son,  and  of  the  east  or  south-east  winds  during  the  dry  ^'"  '* 
months  is   felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Guiana.     These 
winds,  cooled  by  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  less  sultry  and  the  heat  less  oppressive. 
Europeans  affirm   that  the  morning  and  evening  breezes 
are  cold  in  many  parts  of  the  interior*!    The  climate  va- 
ries in  different  districts ;     Cayenne  is  less  subject  to  rains 
than  the  country  watered  by  the  Oyapok. 

The  summer  and  winter,  or  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  begin 
in  Surinam  about  two  montlis  later  than  in  Cayenne ;  Mr. 
Stedman  believes  that  the  duration  of  the  seasons  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  that  the  time  of  their  succession  is  as 
Tariable  as  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  country,  Guiana  has  perhaps  Diseaieti 
been  thought  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  a  warm 
and  rainy  climate,  and  of  being  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  uncultivated  lands.  Settlers  are  liable,  on  their 
arrival^  to  malignant  and  intermittent  fevers ;  and  it  ha^ 

**  Cotte,  M^moire  de  M^teorologie.  t  Bajon,  Stedman. 
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been  sapposed»  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  is 
favourable  to  the  health  of  the  colonists.*  The  son  dilatei 
in  these  places  the  miasms  exhaled  from  putrid  vegetaUt 
matter  heaped  t(»gether  for  ages.  But  this  danger*  if  it 
really  exist*  cannot^  at  all  events,  be  of  long  doratkNL 
The  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  so  common  in  this  cooh 
try^  are  not  considered  dangerous ;  epidemic  diseases  an 
very  rare,  and  the  small-pox  is  at  present  uaknowa. 
Guiana  is  subject  to  annual  inundations;  all  the  rivcfSi 
swollen  by  continued  rains,  overflow  their  banks;  forest^ 
trees,  shrubs,  and  parasitical  plants  seem  to  float  on  tks 
water,  and  the  sea  tinged  with  yellow  clay,  adds  its  billowf 
to  the  fresh  water  streams.  Quadrupeds  are  forced  U 
take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees ;  large  lizards,  agoutis  mti 
pecqris  quit  their  watery  dens  and  remain  on  the  brmncbeSi 
Aquatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees  to  avoid  the  caymaa 
and  serpents  that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  isk 
forsake  their  ordinary  food,  and  live  on  the  fruits  mti 
berries  of  the  shrubs  through  which  they  swim^  ^tke 
crab  is  found  upon  trees,  and  the  oyster  multipIies^iB  the 
forest  The  Indian,  who  surveys  from  his  canoe  this 
chaos,  this  confusion  of  earth  and  sea,  suspends  his 
mock  on  an  elevated  branchy  and  sleeps  without  fear  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  danger. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trees  which  bear  fmit  diiruq| 
the  whole  of  the  year  in  this  country,  yield  nM>re  absi- 
dant  crops  in  particular  seasons,  as  the  orange,  the  lemoi^ 
the  guava,  the  laurus  persea,  the  sapota,  the  aouoaa  aol 
others,  which  grow  only  in  cultivated  lands.  The  trsti 
in  the  woods  and  all  those  in  a  wild  state  bear  fruit  hit 
once  a  year,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  at  a  season 
that  corresponds  with  our  spring;  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  grenadilla  and  different  species  of 
palms.  The  mango  and  other  East  Indian  plants  fbrive 
in  Guiana,  but  the  fruits  of  Europe,  with  the  eicoepCiei 
of  the  grape^  the  fig  and  pomegranate,  are  not  adapted  t9 


*  Leblond,  Traits  de  la  Fievre  jaune. 


th0  climate.    The  first  European  settlers  observed  in  tiiis    Bo<a: 
country  three  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  the  Coffea  gujfa^    xcn» 
ntmriif  Coffea  pariculataf  and  Coffea  occidentalis ;  a  fourth  ^^^^^^ 
kind  from  Arabia  was  afterwards  added  by  the  colonists*  ^antt. 
Many  aromatic  plants  were  imported   by  the  earlier  set- 
tlers; the  country  ph>duce8  in  abundance  cloves,  cinna- 
9Mn^  and  different   sorts   of   pepper.*     The  cocoa  trea 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  east  of  the   Oyapok,  indiga 
mod  yanUla  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  manioc  and  cassa* 
da  are  considered  the  best  alimentary  plants,  the  potato,  the 
igname,  two  kinds  of  millet  and  the  tayove  are  also  very  nu* 
tritive. 

Guiana  is  famed  for  its  medicinal  plants ;  it  supplies  Eu-  Sl^^^^^^^ 
rope  with  quassia  or  the  wood  of  Surinam.  The  DoUehoM 
fruriems,  the  Palma  ChristU  a  species  of  ipecacuanha, 
gentian,  the  Jirabicus  costus,  the  Copaifera  baisamum 
and  many  others  are  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  Bajon 
and  Aublet  Leblond,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  bota- 
aisl^  tells  us  that  cinchona  does  not  grow  in  Guiana ;  as 
tbts  plant  has  generally  been  observed  on  mountainous  dis- 
tricts,  the  low  plains  on  the  confines  may  be  unfavourable 
to  its  growth.  The  most  active  vegetable  poisons  are  found  ^^'^^^ 
in  the  forests ;  the  duncane  occasions  instant  death ;  al- 
tilioagh  most  of  the  lower  animals  avoid  instinctively  what 
ifl  fatal  to  their  existence,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
and  oxen  are  (bnd  of  this  shurb*!  The  Indians  dip  their 
anows  in  a  solution  of  the  bark  of  the  woorari  tree.  Mr. 
Stedman  takes  notice  of  their  destructive  weapons,  and  teUs 
ua  that  a  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed  by 
one  of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  that  her 
infant,  though  not  wounded,  lost  its  life  from  sucking  her 
breast 

Some  of  the  trees,  as  the  bananas  and  mangles,  are  so  Forest 
soft  and  porous  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  useful  purpose.  ^'^'* 
The  anderOf  the  hulataf  and  auatapa  are  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to   cut  them  with  any 

*  Aulilet,  Plaotes  de  la  Guyane. 
"^  Stedman. 
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Boole   itistromenty  on  account  of  their  excessive  fiardhess.    The 
*^'^'     ferole,  or  satin  wood,  the  licaria,  which,  before  it  attains  iU 
full  growth^  is  sometimes  railed  rose  wood,  and  afterwards 
falsely  described  as  a  different  tree  under  the  name  of  sas- 
8afras,*.two  kinds  of  icica*  the  berk  back,  the  mahogany 
and  cuppy  trees  may  be  easily   worked.     The  forests  of 
Guiana  abound  in  varied  and  romantic  scenery ;  the  lofty 
panax  monototoni  and   the   Bignonia   copaia  grow  to  the 
height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet;   different  species  of 
rubiacesPf  the  arracocerra^  and   amotia  diffuse  an   aroma- 
Parasitical  tic    fragrance    throughout    the    woods.     The   parasitical 
^  ***  ^'       plants  render  the  forests  impassable  in  many  places  ;  their 
tendrils  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
their  flow^ers  conceal  or  obscure  the  foliage.f    Many  use* 
ful  and  curious   plants  might  be  added   to  those  already 
mentioned;   the    simira  yields  a  rich  crimson  die;    the 
largest  canoes  in  the  country  are  made  of  the  wild  cotton 
tree;  the  leaves  of  the  parassalla  are  comparatively  lit^ 
tie  injured  from  the  action  of  the   air,  and  a  single  tree 
Quadru-     affords  sufficient  materials  for  the  roof  a  cottage*      The 
po^*         quadrupeds  of  Guiana  are  the  same  as  those  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.:):     M.  Bajon  states,  that  the  jaguar  is  smaller 
in  this  country  than   in   any  other   part  of  America  ;  he 
adds,  that  it  can  bring  an  ox  to  the  ground,  but  that  it 
is  afraid  of  man,  and  never  ventures  to  attack  him.     Sted- 
man  on  the  other  hand  observes,  that  these  animals  some* 
times  carry  off  negro   women,   and   too   frequently  thdr 
children,  while  they  are  working  in  the  fields.    The  om- 
guaVf  or  red  tiger  of  Surinam   is   less   than  the  jagaar, 
but  resembles  it  in  its  habits,  and  is  equally  ferocious.    The 
tiger-cat  is  a  very  beautiful  animal  of  the  same  class;  it  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  cat,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  with  annulated  black  spots ;  like  the  rest  of  its  kind, 
it  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untameable.     It  is  evideot^ 
from  Stedman's  account  of  the  jaguaretta,  that  he  sop- 

*  Aublet,  t.  II.  article  Licaria.  t  C.  Aublat,  1. 1,  p.  172. 

i  Bayon,  t.  IT,  p.  178. 
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poses  it  to  be  different  from  the  juguar;  but  thi^  opinion  book 
is  contrary  to  tlie  common  one  and  to  that  of  the  most  ^^^^ 
celebrated  naturalistHy  who  consider  the  jaguaretta  to  be 
the  same  animal  as  the  jaguar.  The  ant  bear  is  indige-  ^°^  Bean, 
nous  to  the  country :  the  two  species,  which  are  best 
known  are  th&  tamanda  and  the  tamanoir ;  the  former  is 
almost  eight  feet  in  length ;  it  attacks  the  jaguai^,  and 
seldom  leaves  its  hold  without  destroying  it  The  can- Cancro* 
crophaguSf  or  dog-crab*  frequents  the  sea-shore  and  uses  ^  ^"'* 
its  feet  very  dexterously  in  drawing  shell-fish  out  of  their 
cavities.  There  are  many  species  of  monkies  in  Guiana ;  the 
quata  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  from  its  likeness  to 
man ;  a  fanciful  traveller  takes  notice  of  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  these  animals  and  Indian  old  women.*  The 
guaiii  has  short  ears,  four  fingers  on  its  hands,  and  five  toes 
on  its  feet,  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
enables  it  to  suspend  itself  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Some 
naturalists  maintain  that  the  ourang-outang  has  been  ob- 
served in  Guiana,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
many  well-informed  travellers  are  of  a  difibrent  opinion. 
Three  species  of  deer  ai*e  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  one  of  these,  (the  cariacon)  resembles  the 
roe-buck  in  size  and  form.  The  agouti  and  paca  are  con- 
sidered the  best  game  in  Guiana.  The  cabiai  is  an  am- 
phibious animal  armed  with  strong  tusks,  and  covered  with 
bristles ;  it  has  been  classed  as  a  species  of  cavey  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  having  a  tail.  The  peccary  or  Mexican 
hog  has  an  orifice  on  its  back  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not 
vnlike  musk,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  the  porcus 
moschiferw;  they  go  together  in  herds  and  sometimes  lay 
waste  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  squirrels  mentioned  by  Bancroft  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Viverra  vittatiu  or  crabbo- 
daga  of  Surinam,  is  the  most  destructive  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind ;  although  not  pressed  by  hunger,  it  delights 

*  Stedman. 
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BOOK  in  killing  its  prey.*  The  coati  mondi  is  a  groat  dotoojcr 
xcii*  of  poultry,  and  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  as  the  fox.  Diflbrait 
species  of  tatous  and  didelphes  or  opposums,  have  been  de- 
scribed among  the  animals  of  Guiana ;  but  Stedman  denks 
the  existence  of  the  didelphus  JSneas,  which*  when  exposed 
to  danger,  was  supposed  to  carry  its  young  on  its  bacL 
The  vampire  bat  is  the  most  destructive  in  this  coimtrj; 
the  VespcrtUio  LepturuSf  that  has  been  described  by 
Schreber,  has  only  been  observed  in  the  neighbonrbood  it 

Reptitof.  Surinam.  The  boa,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country^  the 
aboroa,  is  a  large  amphibious  snake  about  forty  feet  ia 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  circumference ;  it  is  indiffercrt 
as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animal  that 
comes  within  its  reach;  the  negroes  consider  it  exceUeal 
food,  and  its  fat  is  converted  into  oil«  The  rattle-snakft 
and  dipsas  are  the  most  noxious  reptiles  in  Giiiana»  tte 
sting  of  the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  it  produces  fever 
accompanied  with  excessive  thirst,  fi*om  which  circuiB- 
stance  it  has  derived  its  name  ;|  Guiana  is  besides  infested 
with  serpents,  lizards,  and  caymans.  Many  of  the  birds 
indigenous  to  the  new  continent  are  found  in  this  coantry^ 
tbree  species  have  been  noticed  on  account  of  their  lik^ 
ness  to  the  pheasant ;  one  of  these,  the  parragua,  is  distui- 
gttished  by  tlie  loudness  of  its  cry. 

Of  the  fresh  water  fish,  the  paooun  and  aymara  are  said 
to  be  the  best::):  the  warapper  has  been  found  on  the  trees; 
it  feeds  on  them  during  the  inundations,  and  remains  en- 
tangled among  the  branches  when  the  waters  have  sab* 
8ided.$ 

The  Dutch  settlements  of  Essequibo,  Demerary  and 
Berbice  form  what  has  been  called  British  Guiana ;  which 
is  inhabited  by  9,000   whites   and   80,000  negroes.     The 

Essequibo.  city  and  harbour  of  Essequibo,  although  situated  on 
the  confluence  of  two  large  rivers,  have  not  hitherto  been 
considered  of  much  importance.  The  most  of  the  sottlera 
reside  near  their  plantations  on   the  banks  of  the  river: 

'  Stedman,  t,  2(1.  p.  190.    t  Stedman,  Bajon.    X  Lcblond,  deccriptioD  abrig^ 
•  VarrHtivc  of  a  Voyage  to  Surinam.    LondoD,  1308. 
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•ince  the  thick  woodi  hftTe  been  cat  down,  the  itfrefthiag  book 
Mm  breeze  is  not  obstructed  in  Its  coarse,  and  the  climate  ^^^^ 
is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  cF  Surinam.  It 
was  fiMmerly  believed  that  there  were  mines  near  the  banks 
of  the  Essequiboy— one  indeed  is  marked  on  some  of  oar 
naps;  but  the  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  to  discover 
ttem  were  not  attended  with  success.  The  inconsiderable 
establishments  of  Middleburgh  and  Zelandia  on  the  Pou- 
naroB  are  subject  to  Bssequibo.  Demerary  is  the  most 
looriAing  of  the  British  settlements  in  Ghiiana ;  the  po- 
{NilatioB  of  Stabroek,  the  capital,  amounts  to  10,000  souls ; 
nany  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  wealthy,  and  the  people 
stiH  retain  several  Dutch  customs.  Foreign  commodilieB 
are  very  dear ;  a  guinea  is  frequently  given  for  a  pound 
of  tea.*  Travellers  have  not  observed  in  fissequibo  or  in 
Demerary  any  of  those  banks  of  shells  and  marine  depo- 
oits  which  are  so  common  throughout  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
The  soil  is  in  many  places  very  damp,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  dark  blue  or  grey  mould.  New  Amsterdam  is  theBerbice. 
chief  town  in  tiie  colony  of  Berbice ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
liver  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  settlement.  There 
are  no  cataracts  on  the  Berbice,  and  in  this  respect  it  dijt> 
fers  from  the  other  rivers  of  Guiana.  The  marshy  grounds 
flxtend  in  some  places  to  three  or  four  leagues  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  land  is  supposed  to  he  better  adapted  for 
cocoa  and  coffee,  than  for  sugar  plantations.  Fort  Nassau 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  fleet  The  fine  colony  of  Surinam  is  stiH  i>utch 
IB  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  monument  "'*"** 
ai  the  industry  of  that  laborious  people ;  none  of  the  Antilles 
are  so  extensively  or  so  well  cultivated.  Patmaribo,  the 
principal  and  only  town  is  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  beau- 
tifal  river  Surinam ;  the  streets  are  lined  with  orange,  shad- 
dock, tamarind  and  lemon  trees,  which  appear  in  bloom  while 
their  branches  at  the  same  time  are  weighed  down  with 
frnit.    The  walks  are  covered  with  fine  gravel  and  sea 

*  Bttliogbrol^*t  Voyag«  to  Demerary. 
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shells;  the  houses  are  sumptuously  furnished;  the  rooms 
are  seldom  papered  or  plastered,  but  wainscoted  with  os* 
'  dar,  Brazilian,  or  mahogany  wood.  If  we  include  the  mi- 
litary establishments,  the  number  of  Europeans  or  whites  in 
Surinam  may  amount  to  10,000;  the  greater  paK  of  them 
reside  in  the  capital,  there  are  besides  not  less  than  B0»006 
negroes,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  is  calculated  at  more 
than  J^1,000,000.  Those  that  have  visited  Holland  and 
lower  HoLstein,  may  form  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlements  in  Guiana; — a  vast  plait 
covered  with  plantations,  or  enamelled  with  a  rich  verdure^ 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge  of  impenetrable  f<N*e8t8^ 
and  watered  on  the  other  by  the  azure  billows  of  the  ocean. 
This  garden  between  the  sea  and  the  desert  is  intersected 
by  a  great  many  streams  confined  by  dikes,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  excellent  roads  or  navigable  canalSi 
Each  habitation  seems  to  be  a  village  from  the  number  of 
small  buildings  attached  to  it,  and  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  country  form  a  striking  contrast  with  its  rich  cnltiva^ 
tion.*  The  revolted  negroes  have  established  several  petty 
republics  in  the  interior :  although  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states  go  naked,  they  live  in  abundance.  They 
make  their  butter  from  the  fat  of  the  palm  tree  worm,  and 
extract  good  oil  from  the  pistachio  nut  They  are  not 
only  skilled  in  the  chase,  but  are  expert  fishermen,  and 
acquainted' with  the  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  Like 
the  Hindoos,  they  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  palm 
tree ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  article  cannot  be 
procured,  they  season  their  food  ^ith  red  pepper.  The 
palm  tree  furnishes  them  with  plenty  of  wine;  their  fields 
are  covered  with  rice,  manioc,  ignames  and  plantainSi 
The  manicole  supplies  them  with  all  the  materials  of  which 
their  huts  are  constructed ;  their  cups  or  gourds  are  made 
from  the  calabash  tree,  and  a  sort  of  net-work  woven  by  aa 
insect  serves  them  for  hats.  The  nebees  or  banes,  so  com- 
mon In  the  forests,  are  converted  into  cordage. 


*  PiDkard^s  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 
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Tb^ie  negroes  may  bave,  at  all  times,  timber  for  tbe  *<m>k 
trouble  of  rutting  it ;  they  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  ^^^^* 
pieces  of  hard  wood»  which  they  call  W-W,  against  each  ' 

other.  Candles  are  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is 
burnt  in  lamps ;  the  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees  with 
which  their  country  abounds,  yield  them  plenty  of  wax  and 
honey. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  its  colony  French 
in  Guiana.  Cayenne,  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  is  cayenDf. 
well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  shore,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible to  an  invading  force  on  account  of  tbe  marshes*  and 
thick  woods  which  surround  it.*  The  population  of  the 
town  amounts  to  three  thousand  souls ;  that  of  the  colony^ 
to  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants  without  including  In- 
dians ;  the  total  number  of  whites  has  been  calculated  at 
two  thousand.  Although  the  Oyapok  and  Marony  hare 
been  considered  the  actual  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
habitations  of  the  settlers  on  the  western  side  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  banks  of  the  C^uron.  Amotto,  indigo^ 
and  diflferent  sorts  of  spices,  are  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  the  ex- 
ports were  very  inconsiderable  $  since  that  time  they  have 
been  at  least  tripled.  Cayenne  appears  to  be  naturally  as 
fine  a  country  as  Surinam ;  but  the  mismanagement  of  its 
directors,  their  ignorance  and  the  force  of  custom  have 
checked  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants, who  were  anxious  to  increase  the  wealth  and  re^ 
sources  of  the  colony. 

M.  Leblond,  an  able  physician  that  resided  many  years  Indian 
at  Cayenne,  proposed  lately  to  civilize  two  tribes  of  Indians,  Tnbet. 
who  would  have  worked  as  husbandmen  had  they  found 
masters*!    Besides  the   coffee,  indigo   and  cotton,  which 
these  Indians  cultivated,  they  could  also  have  furnished  a 

*  Rapport  Official,  dans  le  Moniteur. 

t  L«blond,  description  abr^gee  de  la  Guyane  Fran^ahe. 
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B<>^K  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  a  great  many  negroes. 
^^^''  Had  this  project  been  realized,  bad  the  colonists  esfA- 
led  from  St  Domingo  by  the  revolted  negroes  been  re- 
ceived into  this  country,  we  might  have  seen  after  Ike 
lapse  of  a  few  years  another  Surinam  in  Ghiiaaa,  whose 
reclaimed  natives  would  have  been  well  fitted  to  represi 
the  insurrections  of  African  slaves.    There  are   a  great 

The  OtU-  muny  savage  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Gkiiana,  Hm  CWi- 
bis  are  the  most  numerous  people  in  the  F^ndi  settle- 
ments, and  their  language  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
other  tribes.  Such  as  residcf  in  the  neighbourhoed  of 
Cayenne,  live  in  cottages  $  twenty  or  thirty  families  are 
sometimes  crowded  together  in  a  single  bet  They  never 
plunder  each  other ;  their  doors  are  always  open,  and  the 
savage,  fatigued  by  huntingf  may  at  all  times  repose  Urn- 
self  in  the  nearest  dwelling.  The  language  of  this  tribe 
is  said  to  be  harmonious,  and  rich  in  synonymeSy  and  sn 
author  tells  us^that  its  syntax  »  complicated  and  ingenkMSi 
These  savages  have  g^ven  many  proofs  of  their  intdll- 
gence,  but  their  great  love  of  independence  makes  tfiem 
still  reject  our  arts  and  instructions;*  their  population 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand  souls.  The  Ghilibis  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  between  the  rivers  Cauron  and  Marony^a  danger^ 
ous  ridge  of  rocks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  deno- 

l^i^rent  minated  the  DeviPs  Coast.  The  Kiricostos  and  Paraks- 
2anes,  are  the  principal  tribes  on  the  Upper  Marony; 
there  were  besides  many  others,  that  inhabited  the  marshy 
lands  and  rich  pastures  between  ihe  Oyapok  and  the  Anos- 
ary;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Portuguese,  to  whom 
this  territory  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  have 
driven  out  the  natives,  and  changed  the  northwn  firontiefs 

Tcad&aont  ^^  ^^^^  Brazilian  empire  into  a  fHghtful  desert    The 

S'd© "d*  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  Europeans 
'  found  different  tribes^  has  made  some  regard  as  fabulous 

**  Malou«t,  Voyage  dans  la  Guyane. 
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the  traditions  concerning  the  existence  of  a  country  abound-  book 
Ing  in  goldy  and  sitaated  in  the  interior  of  Guiana.  Many  x<^'« 
Spanish  and  Englbh  adventurers  attempted  to  visit  this 
new  region  and  its  capital.  El  Dorado  and  Manoa.  It  was 
even  afilrmed  that  there  were  in  Manoa  temples  and  palaces 
covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight,  Philip  of  Hutten, 
det  out,  about  the  year  1541,  with  a  small  band  of  Span- 
iards from  Caro  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  He  came  with- 
in srght  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegas,  the  roofis  shone 
as  if  they  had  been  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  the  land  wks  so 
ill  cultivated  that  his  men  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  provi- 
sions. The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the  Omegas  de- 
termined to  return  against  them  with  a  greater  force ;  but 
lie  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  project  into  effect*  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  enthusiastic  German  may  have  mistaken  rocks 
of  talc  for  roofs  of  gold,  and  the  Omegas  may  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Omaguas,  a  warlike  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons,  who  have  made  some  progress  in 
civilization.  The  Peruvian  missionaries  tell  us  that  Ma- 
noa is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal.  Should  it 
however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Philip  de  Hutten  ever  pe- 
netrated into  the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the  story  might 
be  exjdained  independently  of  this  objection.  The  Indians 
of  Guiana  may  have  had  some  obscure  notions  concerning 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  their  lake  Titicaca,  their  temples 
and  palaces  adorned  with  gold.  The  exaggerated  and  erro- 
neous accounts  which  the  German  received,  might  have  mis- 
led the  Spaniards  and  induced  them  to  go  in  quest  of  a  re- 
gion which  they  already  possessed.  At  all  events,  few  of 
the  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  Guiana  are  metalliferous, 
and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  El  Dorado  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  country. 

♦  Ovicdf). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Columbian  JrchipdagOf  or  the  Great  and  Leis  JhUiUes. 

Thssb  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  form  of  an  arch  be-    book 
tween  the  two  continents  of  America.    Those  oj^site  the   xciii. 
American  coast  were  first  called  Antilles,  that  name  has  — — — 
bMD  since  api^ed  to  the  whole  of  them.    **  Dicuntur  Antilie 
Americ»9  quasi  ante  insulas  Americst  nempe  ante  insulas 
sinus  Mexicani.''    They  have  been  vaguely  denominated 
tbe  West  Indies,  from  the  tewn  India  originally  given  to 
America  by  Columbus.    That  illustrious  navigator  plan- 
ned his  voyage  in  tiie  expectation  of  finding  a  western  pass- 
age to  India  shorter  and  less  tedious  than  that  by  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

This  undertaking  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded,  been 
correct ;  but  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  de- 
tected the  fallacy  of  Columbus,  the  islands  still  retained  their 
ancient  name.  To  obviate  this  error,  and  to  express  our 
gratitttde  to  that  great  man,  these  islands  have  of  late  years 
been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  They  extend  from 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  DWUiont. 
into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St  Domin- 
go and  Porto  Rico  are  still  called  the  Great  Antilles.  The 
English,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  have  affixed  difier- 
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xoiii.  ii  i3  evident  that  the  acceptation  of  this  nautical  phrase 

'^"■"■*'  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  navigator^  and  on  tiie 

Caribean    tract  which  he  proposes  to  follow.    That  part  of  the  oc^m 

^'         between  these  islands.  South  America  and  the  coasts  of 

Mosquitos»  Costa  Rica  and  Darien»  is  called  the  Caribeaa 

Sea.    It  is  navigated  by  trading  vessels  from  most  natioiiB 

in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several  pbno- 

mena.    The  first  of  these  is  the  eflfect  of  a  gentle  motiiNi 

impressed  on  the  ocean  by  the  equatorial  currents  from  east 

to  west,  and  impelled  towards  the  American  continent 

through  the  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  Less  Antilles. 

Current  of  Thid  Uniform  movement  is   not  accompanied  with  ranch 

^    "  '    danger  from  the  Canary  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 

nocQ#  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is  so  calm  and  so  seldom 

subject  to  storms  that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name 

of  the  Ladies*  Sea.    It  must  not^  however,  be  iaMgined, 

that  the  motion  is  less  rapid,  because  die  watei^  are  not 

agitated  f  the  course  of  vessels  is  accelerated  brtween  the 

Canaries  and  South  America ;  a  direct  patoage  is  rendered 

impracticable  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana*  and  firon  Tri* 

nidad  to  Cayenne. 

The  new  continent  forms  ai  barrier  from  the  isttumis  of 
Panama  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  against  tha*  sea's 
motion  towards  the  west.  The  current  changes  its  direo- 
tion  at  Yeraqua  and  bends  into  all  the  vrindings  on  the 
coasts  of  Mosquitos,  Costa  Rica,  San  Francisco  and  Tsp 
basco.  The  waters,  nirhich  flot^  into  the  Mexican  Ghd^ 
return  to  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Bahama;  bat  tiieir 
progress  towards  the  main  is  retarded  by  an  extensire  eddy 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Louisiana. 

These  currents  form  what  seamen  have  denoininatsd  its 
twrrent  of  the  gulf 9  which  issues  vrith  great  velocity  from 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and,  as  its  direction  becomes  diagonal^ 
removes  g^dually  from  the  coast  of  North  America.  If 
ressels  sailing  from  Europe,  and  bound  to  this  ooast  be  ig- 
norant of  thdr  situation,  or  cannot  determine  timr  longi- 
tude,  they  may  steer  eastward  after  having  reached  the  cor- 
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rent  of  ibe  giiify  the  position  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  book 
Franklin  and  Williams*  The  current  changes  its  course  xoiii. 
to  the  east  at  the  forty-first  parallel*  and  increases  in  breadthf  — — 
as  its  temperature  and  velocity  are  diminished.  Before  it 
passes  the  westmost  of  the  Azores,  it  divides  itself  into  two 
branchest  one  of  which  is  impelled  (at  least  in  cctlain  sea- 
sons of  the  y^ry)  towards  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the 
other  to  the  Canaries  and  western  coasts  of  Africa.  This 
contrary  motion  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ac- 
counts for  trunks  of  CedreUee  odarai^  being  driven  against 
tto  force  of  the  trade  winds  from  the  coasts  of  America  to 
Hiose  of  Teneriffi^.  The  temperature  of  this  current,  which 
flows  with  such  rapidity  from  lower  parallels  into  nor&em 
latitudes,  is  about  two  or  tiiree  degrees  of  Reaumur  high- 
er on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  than  that  of  the  water 
near  the  shore,  the  motion  of  which,  if  contrasted  with  the 
velocity  of  the  other,  may  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Tran«par- 
stillness  of  the  Carihean  Sea  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  w°ater^ 
violent  hurricanes  and  tempestuous  gusts,  which  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  Antilles* 
Bat  the  water  in  fine  weather  is  so  transparent,  that  the 
mariner  can  discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fathoms  below 
fte  sorface.  The  ship  seeme  to  float  in  the  air,  and  the 
spectator  is  often  seised  with  vertigo,  while  he  beholds 
through  the  crystalline  fluid  submarine  groves  or  beaoti- 
ftil  shells  glittering  among  tufts  of  fucus  and  sea  weed.* 

Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  the  sea  on  both  sides  Freih 
of  the  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba.     The  form-  springs  in 
er  have   been    already    described,   the  latter   rise    firom^^s^** 
the  bay  of  Xagua  about  three  marine  miles  from    the 
western  coast  of  Cuba.    They  rush  with  so  much  vio- 
lenoe  out  of  the  deep  that  it  is  dangerous  for  small  ves- 
ods    to    approach    them ;    boats    have    been    dashed    to 
pieces  by  the  force  of  the  surge.    Ships  on  the  coast  sail 
sometimes  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  the  seamen 

*  Ziraroermaiiy  West  Indian,  p.  5. 
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BOOK    draw  froin  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    The  fmhneu  of  flie 

xciii.   water  too,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  depends  on  the  depth 

from  which   it  is  drawn.     Humboldt  remarks  that  some 

of  the  fish  in  these  springs  hare  never  been  found  in  sail 

water.* 

Mountains      There  are  mountains  on  all  the  lareer  islands  of  this 

and  rocks.  ^ 

Archipelago ;  but  the  highest  are  situated  on  the  west  of 
St  Domingo*  the  east  of  Cuba  and  the  north  of  Jamaica; 
or  on  that  part  of  the  group,  where  these  numerous  islands 
approach  nearest  to  each  other. 

From  a  general  survey  of  these  mountains,  their  dirtc- 
tion  seems  to  be  from  north-west  to  south-east;  but  after 
examining  minutely  the  best  maps  of  each  island,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  most  of  them  a  centre  from  which 
the  rivers  descend  and  the  different  mountains  unite  in  a 
nucleus. 

The  volcanoes,  that  have  been  observed  at  Guadalonp^ 
and  some  other  islands,  emanate  from  these  central  points, 
which  are  most  commonly  composed  of  granite  in  the  LesSy 
and  of  calcareous  roclis  in  the  Great  Antilles. 

The  geology  of  the  West  Indies  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly known ;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  exten* 
sive  plains  on  the  smaller  islands  are  situated  towards  the 
eastern  coast  ;t  but  this  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Great  Antilles  and  the  Virgin  islands.  The  greater  uum« 
ber  resemble  only  each  other  in  their  steep  rocks,  and  in 
tho  abrupt  transitions  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  St.  Domingo,  that  the  French 
settlers  have  made  use  of  a  new  word:|:  to  denote  these 
craggy  heights. 

Coral  or  madrepore  rocks  are  very  common  on  the  dif- 
ferent coasts,  it  may  perhaps  be  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  substance  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  formation  <rf 
the  Columbian  Archipelago  as  to  any  of  the  islands  on  the 
great  ocean.     Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  are  surrounded  by 

*  A.  dfi  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  II.  p.  235. 

'f  Leblond,  voyage  aux  AutiUes*  %  morne. 
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labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  several  of  which  are  covered  with    book 
^  palm  trees ;  and  this  fact  tends  to  confirm  our  supposition^   xcni. 
for  they  are  exactly  the  same  in  appearance  as  some  of  the  — — 
coral  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean.    Most  of  tlie  Antilles  cumato 
are  situated  under  the  tropic  of  cancer*  and  there  is  not^n,^*' 
much   diflerence  in  their  climate;  accurate  observations 
made  on  any  one  of  them  may  be  applied  with  little  varia- 
tion to  them  all*    The  spring  begins  about  the  month  of 
May  ;  the  savannas  then  change  their  russet  hue,  and  the 
trees  are  adorned  with  a  verdant  foliage.    The  periodical 
rains  from  the  south  may  at  this  time  be  expected ;  they 
tmll  generally  about  noon,  and  occasion  a  rapid  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation.    The  thermometer  varies  considerably;  it 
falls  sometimes  six  or  eight  degrees  after  the  diurnal  rains ; 
bat  its  medium  height  may  be  state-d  at  78"  of  Fahrenheit. 
After  these  showers  have  continued  for  a  short  period,  the 
tropical  summer  appears  in  all  its  splendour.    Clouds  are 
selthHn  seen  in  the  sky ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  only  render- 
ed supportable  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  bluws  regularly 
fh)m   the  soutii-eaist  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The   nights  are  calm   and  serene,   the  moon  shines  more 
brightly   than  in  Europe,  and  emitR  a  light  that  enables 
man  to  read   the  smallest  print;  its  absence  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  planets,  and  above  all  by  the 
luminous  effulgence  of   the    galaxy.      From    the  middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September  the  thermometer  rises 
frequently  above   90%  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  is  then 
interrupted,  and  frequent  calms  announce  the  approach  of 
the  great  periodical  rains.    Fiery  clouds  are  seen  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  appear  less  distant  to  the 
spectator  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.    The  rain  falls 
in  torrents  about  tbe  beginning  of  October,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  low  grounds  is 
submerged.    The  rain  that  fell  in  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1754,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  87  inches.    The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  iron  and  other  metals 
easily  oxydated  are  covei*cd  with  rust    This  humidity  con- 
tinues under  a  burning  sun; — the  inhabitants,  (say  some 
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sooK    writers,)  live  in  a  vapour  bath ;  it  may  be  proved,  ^rithMt 
x«iii«   uging  this  simile*  that  a  residence  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie 

""""^"^  country  at  this  season  is  disagreeable,  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  to  a  European.^  A  gradual  relaxation  of  tte 
system  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  vital  fonctionsy  and 
produces  at  last  a  general  atony. 

The  excitement  of  a  warm  climate  occasions  a  conseqaeai 
depression ;  Europeans,  who  reside  a  few  years  in  tte 
country,  often  lose  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  their  mental  faculties  are  oifee* 
bled. 

Diseases.  Putrid  fevers  are  perhaps  the  most  noxious  diseases  ttt 
which  settlers  are  exposed ;  many  of  these  maladies  have 
hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  medicine ;  so  little  is  known 
of  the  yellow  fever  that  some  physicians  ascribe  it  to  tiie 
miasma  floating  in  the  air,  and  others  insist  gravely  that  ft 
originates  from  a  certain  unknown  lunar  influence.!  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained,  that  this  disease  is  not  contagi- 
ous and  that  it  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  the  monn- 
tainous  districts.  The  advantage  of  removing  patients  to 
the  high  grounds  is  obvious,  but  from  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  disease,  this  mode  of  trealanent  can  be  followed  in  very 
few  cases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antilles,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  begins  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  lAove  the 
level  of  the  sea;  many  of  the  vegetables  common  to  En- 
rope  grow  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  centigrade 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  higher  than  18**  at  noon.  The 
mountains  at  the  elevation  of  4000  feet  are  covered  with 
mist  and  subject  to  ccmtinued  rains.^ 

Animals.  It  has  been  observed  by  travellers  that  most  of  the  wiU 
animals  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  are  of  a  small  size^ 
as  the  Vespertilio  molussus,  the  Viverra  caudivolvula,  and 
the  Mus  pilorides.    Lizards  and  different  sorts  of  serp^its 

*  Memoire  du  Dr.  Cassan,  insure  dans  Ics  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  inMicale 
d'^ulation,  t,  IV,  M6nioires  de  M.  Moreau  4e  Jonnes,  lus  a  I'Institut, 
t  Princhard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 
J  Leblond,  Traits  de  la  Fievre  ^aune,  p.  130.  rinstitut. 
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are  not  UBComiaoii ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are    book 
harmless^  and,  with  the  exception  of  Martinique  and  St.   xoin* 
lAcia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Less  Antilles*  — ^-^ 
TUs  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  exists  probably  in  all  the  larger  islands.    The  cay- 
man hannts  the  stagnant  waters,  and  negroes  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  its  murderous  bite.    The  parrot  and  its  various 
q^eoies  from  the  macaw  to  the  parroquet  frequent  the  fo- 
)    aquatic   birds  in   unnumbered   flocks  enliven  the 


diores*  The  colibry  or  humming-bird  is  the  sportive  inha-  CoUbry. 
Mtant  of  these  warm  climes ;  it  seldom  remains  long  in  the 
same  place,  but  is  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
corange  or  lime  tree,  and  displays  in  its  golden  plumage  the 
brightest  tints  of  the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  Trees  similar 
to  tiiose  that  we  have  admired  in  other  tropical  countries, 
grow  in  equal  luxuriance  on  these  islands.  The  Banama, 
which  in  its  full  growth  appears  lilie  a  cluster  of  trees,  is 
at  first  weak,  and  requires  the  support  of  a  neighbouring 
plant*  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  ti*unk  of  the  wild 
cotton  tree,  has  been  known  to  contain  a  hundred  per- 
sons, and  the  leaf  of  a  particular  kind  of  palm  tree  aflfords 
a  shade  to  Ave  or  six  men.*  The  royal  palmeto  or  moun- 
tain cabbage  grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  its  verdant  summit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest 
breeze. 

Many  of  the  plantations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Cam- 
peachyf  and  Brazilian  tree ;  the  corab  is  as  much 
prized  for  its  thick  shade  as  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong 
cordage*  The  trees  most  valuable  on  account  of  their 
timber,  are  the  tamarindus,  the  cedar,  the  Spanish  moun- 
tain ash,  the  iron  tree  and  the  laurus  chloroxylon,  which  is 
wdl  adapted  for  the  construction  of  mills.  The  dwellings  of 
the  settlers  are  shaded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegra- Fruit  trees, 
nate  trees,  that  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of   their 

•  The  glabra,  the  leaf  of  which  is  seren  feet  in  length  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth. — Adamton, 

t  Hrrmatoxyldrn  caiii|wchianum. 
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BOOK  flowers,  while  their  branches  are  loaded  with  fruit  Th» 
zciii.  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  gn*ape  ripen  in  the  moantaiMk 
The  date,  the  sapata,  and  sapotilla,  the  maoimee,*  sovemi 
oriental  fruitR,  the  rose  apple,  the  guava,  the  munga  and 
different  species  of  spondias  and  annonas  grow  on  the  sol* 
try  plains. 
Shrubf  and  Botanists  have  observed  on  the  wide  savannas,  the  Ser- 
pidium  Yirginense,  the  Ocynium  Americanum,  the  Cloonis 
pentaphyllon  and  the  Turnera  pumicea.  Tlie  coasts  are  shad- 
ed by  phyleria  and  every  species  of  acacia,  particularly  the 
Farnese,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
Opuntias  and  torch  thistles  cover  the  sides  of  the  moroes  or 
precipices,  and  the  vine  treef  gi*ows  on  the  rockn  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  shore. 

The  woods  abound  in  lianes,  whose  branches,  entwined 
round  the  trees,  form  sometimes  verdant  galleries  or  cano- 
pies of  flowers.  Silices  arboresrentes  grow  to  a  g^reat 
height,  and  arrive  soon  at  maturity,  the  polypodium  arbo- 
reum,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  may  be  mistaken  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  palm  tree  on  account  of  its  lofty  trunk  and  the 
broad  leaves  on  its  summit 

Lignum  vitse,  Wintera-canela,  Cinchona  Caribea  and 
other  medicinal  plants  are  imported  into  Europe.  The 
situation  of  these  islands,  their  elevation  and  the  g^reat 
difference  between  tlie  climate  of  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  account  sufficiently  for  their  abundant  vegetation. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  commercial  wealth 
of  the  Antilles  is  'derived  from  the  vegetable  productions 
cultivated  or  naturalized  by  the  colonists.  This  opinion 
is  in  most  though  not  in  all  instances,  correct ;  wild  va- 
nilla is  found  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo; 
the  settlers  cultivate  aloes  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  same 
plant  grows  spontaneously  on  the  stony  soil  of  Cuba  and 
the  Lucayos.  Bixa  oxellana,  or  the  arnotto  plant  is  indi- 
genous to  all  the  warm  countries  of  America.    PimenUn 

*  Mamrocea  Americana.  t  Cocoloba  Ufifera. 
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which  is  80  commoii  in  this  archipelago  grows  in  a  wild  book 
fltate;  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it  have  hitherto  proved  un-  ^^m* 
successfaL  — — 

The  heights  are  covered  in  many  places  with  groves  of 
the  Myrtns  pimenta,  and  no  other  shrub  grows  under  its 
fragrant  shade.  The  ignaroa  and  potato  are  the  principal  Aiiment- 
Ibod  of  the  negroes ;  manioc  and  angola  pulse  have  been  ^'^  P^^>»<«* 
imported  from  Africa.  But  the  West  Indian  planter  is 
wholly  occupied  in  ministering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of 
Europeans;  were  it  not  for  the  immense  supplies  of  com 
brought  annually  from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
these  fertile  islands  might  he  desolated  by  famine.  Sugar  Sugar  cam 
is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  cane 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  these  islands  and 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  situated  within  the 
tropics ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  particular  sort  culti- 
vated in  the  Antilles  was  brought  from  India  or  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Herrara  informs  us  that  the  sugar  cane  was 
imported  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  transplanted  in 
Hispaniola  by  Aguillon  in  1506,  and  that  the  first  sugar 
mill  was  constructed  by  Yellosa,  a  surgeon  in  St  Domingo. 
If  the  accuracy  of  Herrara's  statement  be  admitted,  nothing 
more  can  be  derived  from  it  than  that  there  was  a  local 
importation  of  the  cane  about  the  year  1506.  It  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  decads  of  Peter  Martyr,  tiiat 
sugar  was  not  unknown  in  Hispaniola  at  the  time  that 
Columbus  made  his  second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  year  1493,  and  finished  in  1495.  The  OtaheiU  cane 
has  been  generally  introduced  into  the  Antilles  since  the 
time  of  Captain  Cook ;  it  is  considered  in  many  respects 
superior  te  the  common  Creole  plant. 

A  field  of  canes  is  in  arrow  or  full  bloom  about  thepieidof 
month  of  November.  At  this  period  of  its  growth  there  ^*"*^ 
are  few  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  can  vie  with 
it  in  beauty.  The  canes  are  seldom  lower  than  three 
feet  and  sometimes  higher  than  eight ;  this  difference  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. 
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A  ripe  field  may  be  compared  io  an  immense  sheet  of 
xciii*  waving  gold,  tinged  by  the  shb's  rays  willi  the  fiaest  piir- 
-*— ""^  pic.  The  stem  with  its  narrow  depending  leaves  is  at  first 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  changes  as  it  ripens  to  a  bright 
yellow ;  an  arrow  or  silver  wand  sprouts  from  its  summit 
and  grows  generally  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  the 
apex  is  covered  with  clusters  of  white  and  blue  flowers  not 
Conflma-  unlike  tufts  of  feathers.  The  finest  plaiftations  are  some- 
cMM  fie?d.  times  destroyed  by  fire,  a  calamity  which  occurs  too  fre- 
quently in  these  islands.  No  conflagration  is  more  rapidf 
none  more  alarming ;  those  who  have  witnessed  such  Bcenes 
can  best  describe  them.  The  hopes  and  fortune  of  tiie 
husbandman,  the  painful  toil  of  many  hundred  slaves,  the 
labour  of  years,  are  in  a  few  moments  destroyed.  If  a 
plantation  is  by  any  accident  set  on  fire,  the  inhabitants 
sound  the  alarm  shell,  and  the  shrill  blast  is  repeated  finom 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Rolling  smoke,  spreading  flames^ 
and  cracking  reeds  are  sometimes  the  first  indications  of 
danger.  Louder  notes  are  afterwards  heard  from  a  dis« 
tance;  bands  of  negroes  hasten  to  the  flames,  their  fears 
and  exertions,  the  cruelty  of  their  overseers,  the  noisy  im« 
patience  of  the  planters,  groups  of  horses  and  mules  mov- 
ing in  the  back  ground  increase  the  effect  of  so  sublime  a 
picture. 
Couonaud  The  cotton  plant  flourishes  on  dry  and  rocky  lands^  if 
coffee.  ^^y  1^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  much  exhausted  by  former  cultiva- 
tion. Dryness  is  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  all  its  stages^ 
when  the  shrub  is  in  blossom  or  when  th^  pods  begin  to 
unfold  the  plant  is  rendered  completely  useless  by  heavy 
rains.  These  observations  apply  to  every  species,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  sort  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
French  settlers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  shrub, 
all  of  them  resemble  each  otlier ;  the  best  are  the  green  seed, 
the  Brazilian,  and  the  French  or  small  seed. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  plant  was 
brought  to  Batavia,  from  thence  to  Amsterdam  and  Paris, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  at  Surinam  and  Martinique* 
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It  seldom  bears  fruit  before  the  third  seasQn,  and  soine-    book 
times  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  ^  it  never  lasts  more  than   •^^'m* 
thirty  years,  and  frequently  decays  long  before  that  time«  — ^— • 
A  single  plant  may  produce  from  one  to  four  pounds  of 
cofiee. 

We  cannot  offer  in  our  imperfect  account  of  the  Co*  Native. 
lumbian  Archipelago  any  remarks  concerning  the  natives, 
who  have  been  exterminated  by  Europeans*  Wliethep 
the  Caribees  or  Charaibes  had  any  possessions  beyond  the 
Antilles,  whether  the  populous  tribes  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Cuba  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  aborigines  of  Flo- 
rida or  Yucatan,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  considered 
very  minutely  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on  which 
beside^i,  no  very  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained. 
Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  islands ;  Cuba. 
it  commands  the  windward  passage,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  is  for  that  reason 
sometimes  called  the  key  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  more 
than  700  miles  in  length,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  about 
70 ;  thus,  in  extent,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  but 
its  population  has  not  of  late  years  been  ascertained,  and 
authors  have  differed  widely  on  this  subject.  According  to 
the  statements  of  some  writers,  Cuba  contains  257,000 
colonists,  and  465,000  slaves;  its  total  population  must 
therefore  amount  to  752,000  souls;*  Mr.  Bonnycastlef  af- 
firms, on  the  other  band,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
550,000  inhabitants  on  this  island.  A  small  portion  of 
Cuba  has  as  yet  been  cultivated;  a  chain  of  mountains, 
none  of  which  are  very  lofty,  extends  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  soil  is  very  fertile;,  the  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  many  of  the  other  islands,  and  Cu- 
ba is  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  healthiest  and  roost 
fruitful  settlement  in  the  Antilles.  All  parts  of  the  island 
are  not  equally  wholesome;  many  vallies  exposed  to  the 
south,  are  not  only  scorched  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  the 

*  CommunkationB  concero'iug  Cuba,  London, 
t  Bonnycastle,  Spanish  America. 
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BOOK    heat  is  reverbemted  from  the  adjacent  rocks.    Early  his* 

xciif.  tbrians  speak  of  rich  mines  and  veins  of  gold  and  silTer; 

^         no  trace  of  them^  however,  can  at  present  be  found ;  the 

vegetables,  inhabitants  find  sometimes  minute  particles  of  the«e  me- 
tals in  the  sand,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers  that  descend  from 
the  moimtains ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  first  tra- 
vellers. Copper  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  metallic  pro- 
ductions; a  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  eastern  mines 
with  the  other  inlands,  and  some  of  the  ports  on  the  soutb- 
cfn  continent  A  mine  of  rich  ircm  ore  has  lately  been 
discovered  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Havannah.*  The 
Island  is  also  fame<l  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  numerous 
salt  springs;  but  its  wealth  is  chiefly  derived  from  extea- 
(ftive  sugar  plantations)^  which  yield  fVom  two  to  three 
millions  of  arobes.f  Its  tobacco,  which  is  well  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Uavannah,  is  considered  the  best 
In  the  world ;  cuifee,  cocoa,  manioc,  ami  maize,  are  some 
of  its  other  productions.  All  the  tree>s  that  have  been 
observed  on  the  Antilles  grow  on  this  island,  and  timber  for 
building  sliips  is  sent  from  it  to  Spain.  Bees  were  brought 
thither  about  fifty-five  years  ago  by  some  emigrants  from 
Florida ;  honey  and  wax  are  now  two  important  articles 
in  the  export  trade.  Oxen  have  multiplied  so  much  that 
they  are  become  wild;  immense  herds  haunt  the  forests 
and  savannas,  the  inhabitants  kill  tliem  for  the  sake  of 
their  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  sent  to  Europe.  The 
colonists  are  said  to  be  the  most  industrious  and  active  of 
any  in  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  annual  revenue  amounts 
to  two  millions  df  piastres,  but  the  expenses  of  administra- 

A«ny.  tion  absorb  a  much  greater  stim.  The  military  force, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  militia,  exceeds  perhaps  26^000 
men,  the  most  of  whom  are  ill  disciplined. 

Principal        Havannali,    the  capital  of    this    island^  was  founded 

towns.  r  r  r 

*  DescourtllSy  Voyage  d'un  Natura]iste» 

t  A  Spanish  weight  equivalent  to  twenty-eight  English  Ibt. 
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on  the  north  coast  by  Velasquez  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  book 
is  the  residence  of  the  Governort  and  its  |K)pulation  amounts  xciii. 
to  fifty  thousand  souls.  Hie  lare;est  fleet  may  ride  in  its 
harbour*  but  the  entrance  into  this  fine  port  is  narrow;  ves- 
sels miy  be  taken  in  time  of  \^ar,  wlien  they  are  about  to 
go  into  it,  for,  as  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time,  the  hind- 
most have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
without  their  comrades  being  able  to  assist  them.  The  pas- 
sage is  defended  by  two  forts :  Morro  castle  is  a  triangular 
building  on  the  east  side,  mounted  with  forty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon ;  the  other  is  built  on  the  western bank^  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  town. 

Puerto  del  Principe,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  coast,  near  a  fertile  country  abounding  in 
rich  savannas,  contained,  about  thirty  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  St.  Yago  de  Cuba,  at  one  time  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop^  who  was 
formerly  suflTragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been,  for  that  reason,  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but 
as  the  bishop  now  resides  at  Havannah,  it  can  no  longer 
claim  this  distinction. 

St  Yago  is  built  near  a  fine  bay  on  the  southern  coast; 
the  harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  its  trade  consists 
mostly  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  its  population  exceeds 
probably  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Boyamo,  or  St.  Salvador^ 
is  situated  on  the  little  river  Estero,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  ocean ;  the  Boyamo  channel,  so  called  from  this 
place,  waters  the  low  rocks  and  land,  to  which  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Grardens.  Matanzas,  La  Ve- 
ga and  Trinidad,  may  each  of  them  contain  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Although  two   islands   in   this   archipelago  are  larger  Jamaica, 
than  Jamaica,  the  industry  of  the  English  has  enabled  it 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  settlements.    Its  length  from  east 
to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  is 
nowhere  more  than   sixty  in   breadth^  towards  the  extrc- 
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BOOK    mities  it  is  much  narrower,  and  resembles  in  some  respects 
^^*^^*   the  figure  of  an  ellipfle. 


Mountains  ^^^  B\ne  Mountains  consist  partly  of  rocks  heaped 
upon  each  other  by  frequent  earthqual^es^  and  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other;  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  naked  rociss  are  filled  with  lofty  trees  and  ever- 
greens, which  seem  to  indicate  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
numerous  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  fed  by  a 
thousand  rills;  the  mountains  above  them,  and  their  cas- 
cades issuing  from  verdant  woods,  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  Besides  the  great  chain,  there  are  others, 
which  become  gradually  lower  as  they  approach  the  coast; 
these  hills  are  covered  with  cotton  trees,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  plains  below  them  is  bounded  by  extensive  sugar 
plantations.  The  soil  of  the  savannas  abounds  in  marl, 
and  affords  an  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Tlie  land 
most  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  called  brick 
mould,  not  from  resembling  that  substance  in  colour,  but 
because  it  contains  such  a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
as  is  supposed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  kiln.* 
The  mountains  near  Spanish  Town  are  resorted  to  on  ac- 
count of  their  medicinal  waters,  but  the  greater  number  of 
saline  springs  have  been  observed  on  the  plains,  and  lead  is 
the  only  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Jamai- 
ca. The  low  grounds  are  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  heat; 
the  morning  sea-breeze  renders  the  climate  less  oppressive, 
and  the  refreshing  air  of  the  mountains  is  salutary  to  inva- 
lids. The  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  is  about 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Although  sugar  is  in  some  seasons  much  more  abun- 
dant than  in  others,  it  yields  on  the  whole  a  greater 
return  than  any  other  production  of  this  island.  A 
great  quantity  of  cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated;  but 
the  colonists  have  of  late  years  paid  greater  attention 
to  their  coffee  plantations.  It  appears  from  official  docu- 
mentSy  that  Jamaica  produces  about   three-fourths  of  tht 


Climate. 


Produc- 
tions. 


•  Edwards,  History  of  the  West  Indies. 
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coflTee,  and  more  than  a  half  of  the  sugar,  which  Great  book 
Britain  derives  from  her  colonies.  The  harvests  are  less  ^ciii. 
variable  than  those  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
and  the  country  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  droughts  and 
hurricanes.  The  produce  of  Antigua,  for  instance,  amounts 
in  some  seasons  to  20,000  liogsheads  of  sugar,  in  others 
to  less  than  a  thousand.*  Pimento  and  ginger  are  culti- 
vated in  Jamaica ;  its  mahogany,  which  is  so  much  used 
in  England,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and 
tlie  «oap  tree  is  a  remarkable  production,  which  possesses 
aH  tlie  qualities  of  that  substance.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
Antilles  are  found  on  this  island,!  the  bread  tree  was  brought 
thither  from  Otaheite,  and  transplanted  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Divisions. 
Middlesex,  Surry  and  Comwal;  its  government  is  «^>*«-^enu"' 
sentative,  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor, in  the  house  of  Assembly,  which  consists  of  forty-three 
members  elected  by  freeholders,  and  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons  nominated  by  the  king.  Kingston,  San  Jago  and 
Port  Royal  return  each  of  them  three  representatives,  and 
two  are  sent  from  every  other  town.  Port  Royal,  once  the  Town«. 
capital  of  the  island  and  a  place  of  very  great  wealth,  has 
been  reduced  to  an  inconsidei*able  size  by  earthquakes  and 
repeated  calamities;  its  excellent  harbour,  the  ease  with 
which  large  vessels  might  approach  the  wharfs,  and  other 
conveniencies  attracted  formerly  a  great  number  of  settlers; 
but  a  naval  yard,  an  hospital  and  barracks,  that  may  con- 
tain a  single  regiment,  are  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  population  of  Kingston^  now  the  capital  of 
Jamaica,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  spacious,  although, 
like  others  in  tliese  islands  and  the  neigtibouring  continent, 
they  consist  only  of  a  single  story.  St  Jago  de  la  Vega 
or  Spanish  Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  in  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,   is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 

*  EH^vard  Young's  West  India  Common-Place  Book. 
i  Bd  wards. 
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BOOK    Kingston ;  it  ia  still  the  seat  of  government  and   of  the 

xciii.   different  courts,  its  population  exceeds  6000  souls.     Tkt 

r     ~^  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  amounted,  in  the 

PopulauoD  ,      .  .  . 

year  1787,  to  23,000  colonists,  4093  mulattoes,  and 
256,000  slaves;  so  that  the  proportion  between  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  negroes  was  as  one  to  more  than  eleven* 
It  appears  from  the  census  of  1805,  that  there  were 
£8,000  colonists,  9000  people  of  colour,  and  280,000 
negroes;  thus  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  ten  slaves 
for  every  European;  but  the  free  population  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the 
slaves.  According  to  tlie  registers  laid  before  the  colo- 
nial assembly  in  1811,  the  number  of  negroes  exceeded 
326,000;  in  1815,  a  short  time  after  the  slave  trade 
vfras  prohibited,  this  number  was  reduced  to  less  than 
315,000.  The  total  population  was  then  estimated  at 
360,000  souls,  the  inhabitants  of  European  origin  were 
calculated    at    30,000,    and    the    mulattoes    amounted   to 

Ixportf.  15,000.*  The  exports  from  the  island  in  tliat  year 
consisted  of  119.000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  53,000  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  and  27,360,000  lbs.  of  susar«     Columbus 

mineo.  S^^^  ^he  name  of  Hispaniola,  or  little  Spain,  to  the  island 
of  St  Domingo.  The  extent  of  this  settlement  is  about 
140  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to  west 

Mountain!  The  Cibao,  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  near  the  niiddle 
of  the  island,  is  divided  into  three  chains,  the  greatest  of 
which  has  an  eastern  direction.  As  the  mast  of  tliese 
mountains  may  bo  cultivated,  the  productions  and  fruits 
of  different  climates  are  often  found  in  the  same  district 
But  the  low  grounds  are  very  unhealthy,  if  the  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  are  liable  on  their  arrival  do  not  prove 
fotai,  they  generally  impair  the  c^mstitMtinn.f  Spring  and 
autumn  are  unknown  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 

*  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  245. 

t  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  Descripticn  de  la  Partic  Fran^aise  de  Saint  Do- 
vingue.    Cossigny,  Moyeos  d^am^liorer  les  Colonics,  1st  16mo.  obaervuloii. 
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the  inland;  fhe  siornij  ^nsnn  lasts  in  these  dtotricts  ^m    book 
April  to  November;  in  the   north   the  winter  begins  in  •*^"*» 
August  and  continues  to  the  month  of  April.    The  soil  ^ 
is  light,  and  consists  in  some  places  of  a  thin  stratum  of 
Tegetahle  mould  resting  on  a  layer  of  argil,  tophus  and- 
sand  ;  but  the  different  varieties  which  ha%e  been  observed^ 
render  the  coon  try  well  adaptml  for  most  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Early  writers  tell  us  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  Metaif. 
magnetic  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  coal  and  the  finest  por- 
phyry are  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo. 
Their  statements  are  without  doubt  exaggerated,  but  they 
have  been  perhaps,  for  that  reason,   too  hastily  rejected. 
A  Spanish  mineralogists  by  proving,  in  our  ow*n  times,  that 
all  these  metals  exi<9t  in  tlieir  native  state  on  this  island, 
has  at  least  shown  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  writei*s  were 
not   wholly  fictitious. <>    The  same   author  is  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  mines  might,  even  at  present,  ht 
Worked  with  advantage.     Herrara  declares  that  the  mines 
of  Buena-Yentura,  and  Vega,  yielded   annually  460,000 
marks   of  gold,  and  that  there  was  found  in  the  former 
place  a  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  two  hundred  ouncesL 
The  Maroon  negroes  in  Oiraba  still  carry  on  an  inconsi- 
derable trade  in  gold  dustf    The  population  of  the  Spa-  Spanish 
nish  settlements,  or  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  ^"j^'^ 
island,   amounts   at  present  to  about  100,000  inhabitants^ 
of  whom  only  30,000  are  slaves.    These  colonists  are  not 
industrious;  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  breeding  cattle,  ProHoc- 
cutting  timber,  or  planting  cocoa  and  sugar.     It  is  stated  ^*^"'' 
that  there   were  in  the   year  1808,  200,000  oxen  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  and  that  much  about  the  same  time, 
40,000   maliogany  trees  were  exported  to  Europe,   which 
were  supposed  to  be  wortli  L.  140,000. 

Yalverde  tells  us,  that  the  cocoa  raised  in  this  settlem^t 
is  the  best  in  the  Antilles ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 

*  D.  Nieto,  rapport  au  roi  d^Espagne,  ini^r^  dan»  le  Voyage  de  Doto 
Soulastre  au  Cape  Fran^ais,  p.  90. 

t  Walton^s  State  of  the  Spanish  CttIonie«. 
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BOOK    iBland  snpplied  the  whole  of  Spain  with  that  article  during 
xciii.  the  sixteenth  century.     San  Domingo  was  the  first  town 
Towns       f®"'*^**'  ^7  EuropeanH  in  America;  the  bones  of  Chris- 
Tomb  of    topher  Columbus  and  his  brother  Lewis  are  deposited  in 
Columbus,  two  leaden  coffins  in  the  Cathedral  of  this  city.    The  ash^ 
of  the  illustrious  discoverer  were  removed  from   Seville, 
where  they  were  interred  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Dukes  of 
Alcala;  but  nothing  remains  at  present  of  the  ancient  splen- 
dour of  San  Domingo,  which  was  wealthy,  fiourishing  and 
populous  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.    It  was  at  this 
place  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  Chili  and  Peru  form- 
ed their  vast  designs,  and  found  the  means  of  putting  them 
in  execution.    The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  districts 
are  San  Yago  and  La  Vega;  the  traveller  may  wander 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  through  fertile  and  extensive 
meadows,  without  discovering  any  other  traces  of  inhabit- 
ants than  the  temporary  huts  of  a  few  shepherds.     Lava, 
or  rather  perhaps  fragments  of  basalt,  have  been  observed 
on  the  heights,  which  are  covered  with  lofty  foi'ests.* 
Bay  of  Sa-     Ab  the  he^y  of  Saraana  is  sheltered  by  many  rocksy  it 
'^^^'       inight  be  converted  into  the  finest  harbour  on  the  island. 
The  Youna,  which  flows  into  this  bay,  might  be  render- 
ed navigable  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues ;  thus  nature 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  a  situation  for  the  capital;  but 
the  banks  of  that  vast  basin  are  unhealthy,  and  Europeans 
are  unwilling  to  reside  on  them;  some  French  colonists, 
however,  have  lately  attempted  to  cultivate  the  districtf 
French  set-     The  French  possessed  formerly  an  extent  of  territory  on 
tiemenu     ^j^^  western  part  of  the  island,  which  was  equal  to  1700 
square  leagues;^  a  small  portion  of  the  country  could  on- 
ly have  been  occupied,  for  more  than  seven-tenths  of  it  are 
mountainous,  or  covered  with  wood.$    We  may  judge  of 
Frodue-     the  fertility  of  this  colony,  from  the  fact  that  the  produce 

tiont. 

•  Dorvio  Soulastre. 

t  Guillsrmin,  Precis  des  ^T^nemens  de  St.  Domingue.  , 

%  Twenty-five  of  these  leagues  made  up  a  degree. 

i  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  DcMriptioB  de  St.  Domingue* 
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ef  121  sqaare  leagues,  or  the  quantity  of  sugar,  cofffe,  in-    book 
digo,  and  cocoa  raised  on  a  district  of  that  extent,  was  sup-    xciii. 
posed,  according  to  a  moderate  valuation,  to  be  worth  in  — — 
France  L.r,68'2,480.     The  exports  froi^  this  settlement 
amounted,  so  early  as  the  year  1788,  to  L.7,487,375,     As 
there  were  at  that  time  450,000  negroes,  if  we  consider  them 
as  the  means  by  which  this  produce  was  raised,  the  annual 
labour  of  each  slave  must  have  been  worth  more  than  L.l6«'i^ 
Cape  Francois,  the  capital  of  the  French  colony,  has  been  Towns. 
denominated   Cape  Henry  by  Chistophe  the  negro,  who 
was  lately  proclaimed  king  of  Haiti,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  first    This  African,  the  leader  of  a  well-dis-  Kingdom 
ciplined  army,  whose  subjects  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  pUbiicg "of 
blessings  of  liberty,  has  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  do-  Haiti, 
minions  the  splendour  and  ceremonies  of  a  European  court 
His  people  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Americans,  the  En- 
glish and  the  Danes,  and  tlie  great  pay  to  which  his  officers 
are  entitled,  has  induced  many  foreigners  to  enter  into  his 
service.    The  kingdom  of  Haiti  terminates  at  the  desert 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Artibonite. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  island  are  divided  into  repub- 
lican cantons  and  governed  by  a  council,  that  has  lately 
acknowledged  a  president  or  chief  in  the  person  of  Petion 
the  mulatto,  who  resides  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  consi- 
ders his  authority  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
late  republic  in  France.  The  French  language  is 
spoken  in  these  states ;  and  the  catholic  religion  prevails 
not  only  in  the  republics,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Haiti. 
Philip  Dos,  another  chief,  maintains  his  independence 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Porto  Rico,  situated  Porto-Ri<* 
eastwards  of  Hispaniola,  is  the  next  island  in  the  chain  of 
the  Antilles.  It  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  forty  in  breadth;  its  mountains  extend  to- 
wards the  southwest  and  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  in  St. 
Domingo.  Layvonito  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  east- 
ern, and  Lopiello  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.f    Herds 

*  Page,  Traits  du  cominerce  des  colonies. 

t  I^dru,  Voyage  aa  Ten^riffe,  Porto-Rico,  &c. 
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BOOK  of  wild  dogs  roam  on  these  hills,  they  are  supposed  to  bt 
xcm.  sprung  ft^m  a  race  of  blood  hounds  brought  from  Spain  by 
the  first  conquerors  to  assist  them  in  destroying  and  in  bant- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  to  the  fastnesse>s  for  safety  and 
shelter.  The  wide  savannas  in  the  interior  and  those  near  the 
northern  coast  are  fertile ;  many  cascades  add  to  the  beaa- 
ty  of  the  mountains  in  these  places,  which  are  the  healthiest 
districts  in  the  island.  The  low  grounds  are  unwliolesome 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  land  is  fruitful  and  wdl 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  Spaniards  determin- 
ed to  remain  on  this  island  for  the  sake  of  its  gold,  that 
metal  has  of  late  years  been  seldom  observed.  Excellent 
timber,  ginger,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  lint,  hides  and  the 
different  kinds  of  incense  so  much  ased  in  catholic  coun- 
tries are  among  the  productions  of  the  island*  Its  mules  are 
eagerly  sought  after  in  St  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Santa 
Cruz ;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  salt, 
rice,  maize,  cassia,  oranges,  gourds  and  melons.  The  capi- 
tal, St  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  is  built  on  a  small  island  on  the 
northern  coast,  which  communicates  with  the  other  by 
means  of  a  mole,  and  the  whole  forms  a  convenient  harbour. 
Aguadilla  is  famed  for  the  comparative  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, San  Germano  is  a  considerable  burgh,  inhabited  by 
the  most  ancient  families  on  the  island,  and  the  small  but 
pleasant  town  of  Faxardo  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
Colonists  might  settle  with  advantage  near  the  bays  of  Gu- 
anica  and  Guaynilla;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  places 
may  at  some  future  period  become  more  populous. 

About  five  leagues  from  Cape  Pinerdorthe  eastern  extre- 
Biequcn,  mity  of  Porto  Rico,  we  may  perceive  the  verdant  and  w^ood- 
ed  heights  of  Biequen,  a  thinly  inhabited  island,  which 
dtics  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Spain.  The  popu- 
lation of  Porto  Rico  is  at  present  unknown;  it  amounted 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  fourtei»n  thousand  freemen  and 
seventeen  thousand  slaves.  The  inhabitants,  faithful  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  have  afforded  protection  to  several  thousand 
colonists  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.    The  annual  reveauft 
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nf  the  island  has  been  valued  at  j617,S09,  and  the  expenses    book 
of  adminiHtration  at  £61,830.*  ^  xciii. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Bahama  or  — — 
Lucayo  islands,  before  we  examine  more  minutely  tlie  Less  otU^ay^ 
Antilles.    The  Lucayos  are  separated  from  the  continent  ^^^^^^^* 
by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  New  Channel  of  Bahama,  a 
broad  and  rapid  current,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  same 
name  divides  them  from  Cuba*    Their  number  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  many  of  them  are  barren  rocks;  butinhabu 
twelve,   which   are  the  most   populous  and  the  most  fer-^^°^* 
tile,  contain  about  15,000  inhabitants.    The  larger  islands 
are  generally  fruitful,  and  their  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Carolina.     Many   British  loyalists   fled    thither  from  the 
United  States  after  the  war  of  independence.     I'he  negroes 
are  said  to  be  more  fortunate  in  these  islands  tlian  their 
brethi*en  in  the  Antilles.    The  owners  preside  over  them, 
and  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  lash  of  an  overseer ;  their 
master  is  careful  that  tlieir  labour  may  be  pro|>ortionate  to 
their  strength ;  and  they  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
this   humane  treatment   by  their  industry  and  good  con- 
durt.|     Cotton,  indigo,  tortoise  shell,  ambergris,  mahogany,  Produc- 
logwood   and    different  kinds  of  fruit  arc  exported  from  *'°"'* 
these  islands.     During  war  the  inhabitants  derive  some  pro- 
fit from  the  number  of   prize  vessels  that  are  brought  to 
their  ports,  and  at  all  times  from  the  shipwrecks  that  are  so 
common  in  this   labyrinth    of  shoals  and  rooks.     Turk's 
islands  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have 
strengthened    them    by   fortiiicatioiis.       Anrgada,   Virgin  virgin 
Gorda,  and  Tortala,  arc  the  principal  English  inlands  in  J^ian^** 
the  small  Aixhipelago  to  the   east   of  Porto    Kiro.     Sir 
Francis  Drake   is  said  to  have  called  them  the  Virgin 
islands  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  this  is  a  mi-take, 
Colambos  himself  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  Virgiiies,  in 
allusion  to  the  legend  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  in  tha 
Romish  ritual. 

•  Ledru,  Vojage  au  Teo^riflc,  &c.  i  M^Kinneo's  Trsvels. 
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An  early  traveller,  whose  writings  arc  preserved  » 
Hakluyt's  collection,  calls  this  archipelago  <<a  knot  oC 
'  little  islands,  wholly  uninhabited,  sandy,  barren,  and  crag- 
gy." Their  chief  and  almost  only  staple  commodities 
consist  in  sugar  and  coffee ;  the  contraband  trade,  which 
is  very  extensive,  is  also  considered  the  most  profitable. — 
The  population  of  the  three  islands  already  mentioned 
amounted,  in  1788,  to  1200  whites,  and  9000  negroes. 
The  Danes  became  a  commercial  people  after  the  Spa- 
niards, the  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Thcj 
saw  the  new  world  divided  among  other  nations  and  suc- 
ceeded with  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  small  portion*  of  its 
rich  spoils.  But  their  industry  and  wise  policy  increased 
the  value  of  their  scanty  possessions ;  with  the  exception 
of  Barhadoes  and  Antigua,  no  settlement  is  better  culti- 
vated, or  proportionally  more  productive  than  the  Danish 
island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Its  prosperity  has  of  late  increased, 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  has  been  much  improved,  and 
the  small  island  of  St  Thomas  is  now  an  important  coramer- 
cial  station.  M.  Thaarup  supposes  tiie  surface  of  these 
two  islands  to  be  from  thirty-six  to  forty  square  leagues; 
the  population  is  in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand  souls  to  every 
square  league,  and  the  nett  revenue  amounts  to  100,000 
rix-dollars,  or  nearly  i6l7,000.  The  sugar  of  Santa  Croz 
is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  rum  equals  that  of  Jamaica; 
Christianstadt,  the  metropolis,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  whole  settlement  was  sold  to 
France  for  160,000  rix-dollars,  or  dSS0,000;  many  plan* 
tations  on  the  island  are  believed  to  be  worth  ^860,000. 
The  largest  harbour  in  St.  Thomas  may  hold  with  safety 
a  hundred  ships  of  war;  the  storehouses  are  loaded  with 
merchandise,  bi*ought  from  Europe  or  America*  Tht 
«mall  island  of  St.  John  is  fertile,  and  its  climato  is  com- 
paratively healthy;  but  its  cultivation  has  been  hitherto 
neglected.  Mr.  Oxholm  informs  us  that  there  are  71,45S 
Knglish  acres  of  good  land  in  the  Danish  islands*  Tht 
sQgar  plantations  occupy  thirty-two  thousand  and  fourteea; 
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and  tliirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  are  planted  with  cot-    book 
ton  trees.*  "i"- 

Anguilla  or  Snake's  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  English, "  !7 
has  receiTed  its  name  from  its  tortuous  form ;  it  is  about 
nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  not  more  than  three  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  soil  abounds  in  chalk,  and  there 
are  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  in  any  part  of  the  island. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  exported  to  New  England, 
from  a  salt  lake  situated  near  the  middle  of  Anguilla.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  cultivating  Indian  corn. 

The  coast  of  St.  Martin  Is  indented  with  bays,  which  St.  Mar- 
makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  really  is.    The  interior  is  *"* '  '*^*'** 
mountainous ;  and  the  annual  pi*ofits  of  a  single  salt  marsh 
in  this  island  exceed  j^  12,000.    Many  of  the  settlers  are 
of  English  origin ;  one  half  of  the  island  belongs  to  the 
French,  the  other  to  the  Dutch.     Gustavus  the   Thiid,  St.  BarUie- 
aware  of  the  commercial  advantages,  which  Denmark  de-*^"***^' 
rived  from  her  colonies,  was  anxious  to  procure  for  Swe- 
den some  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.     He  obtained 
from  France,  in  1784,  the  settlement  of  St  Bartholomew^ 
which    lies  between    St.   Christopher,  Anguilla,  and   the 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatia;  thus,  its  situation  enables 
its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  with  advantage  a  contraband 
trade.     Although  the  country  is  mountainous,  no  springs 
or  rivers  have  ever  been  observed  in  it.    Gustavia,  the  chief 
town,  and  indeed  tlie  only  one  In  St.  Bartholomew,  is  conti- 
guous to  Carenage,  a  harbour,  which  may  admit  a  great 
many  vessels*  at  a  time,  but  none  drawing  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water.f     The  exports  from  this  island  consist  of 
cassia,  tamarinds,  and  sassafras.    The  Dutch  considei*ed  Dutch 
their  islands  in  the  West  Indies  as  so  many  factories  fop  *^"''***'' 
carrying  on  their  commerce,  or  perhaps  their  smuggling 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  other  princes;  and  were  alv^ays 
much  more  solicitous  about  improving  their  possessions  in  St.  Eusta-^ 

tia. 

*  Oxholm,  Etat  des  Aotillei  Da  noises, 
+  Eiiphraseu,  Voyage  no  St.  Barthelemy. 
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GiiiaTia.    St.  Enstatia  is  about  two  leagues  in  length,  anil  om 
in  breadth  ;  it  consists  of  two  mountains,  and  a  deep  vaileT 
"between  them.     On  the  eastern  summit  there  is  an  ancient 
crater,  nearly  enclosed  by  rocks  of  gneiss.     Althoagh  no 
springs  h.  vc  been  ever  seen  on  the  island,  tlie  inhabitanti 
cultivate  sugar  and  tobacco.     It  has  been  stated  that  the 
population  amounts  to  five  thousand  whites ;  six  hundred 
mulattnos  and  eight  hundred  slaves*     Saba,  an  island  ad- 
joining St  Eustatia,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circainfer- 
ence;  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  is  shallow,  and  small  vesseb 
can  only  approach  it    The  coast  is  surrounded  by  rocks, 
and   on  this   account  the  road  from  the  most  freqaerrted 
landing  place  to  the  heights  is  difficult  of  access*     There 
is  an  agreeable  valley  on  tlie  hills,  watered  by  freqneiit 
showers,   which  render   it  very  fertile.     The  climate  is 
healthy,  and   Dutch  writei*s  declare,  that  the  Eoropeaa 
women   in  Saba  iTtain  their  looks  longer  than  those  in 
any  other  West  Indian  island.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
composed  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  and  their  romlerate 
ivants  are  amply  supplied  by  the  produce  of  their  indos- 
ti'y.     The  chain  of  the  Antilles  bends  at  this  place;   An- 
tigua and  Barbuda  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  links, 
which   connect  it   with   the  other   islands.      Antigua*   or 
Artego.  is  more  than  seven  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth.     Mr.  Edwards,  the  most  accurate  historian  of 
the  British  colonies  In  the  West  Indies,  tells  us  that   •^it 
contains  about  59*858  English  acres,  of  which  34,000  are 
appropriated  for  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  sngar/'    This 
island,   although  formerly  considered  of  little  value,  has 
become  important,  and   English  Harbour  is  the  best  plact 
in   these  seas  for  refitting   British  vessels.     An  arsenal, 
a  royal  naval   yard,  in  which  ships  of  war  are  careen- 
ed,   have    been    erected    by   Government.      The    popula- 
tion    may    amount    to    forty    thousand    inhabitants*    of 
wliom,  says   Mr.  Young,    thirty-six   thousand    are   in  a 
state  of  slavery  ;*  but  the   free  population   has  increas- 
ed and  that  of  the  negroes  diminished  since  the  publica- 


*  West  India  Common-Place  Book. 
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ikm  of  tliat  author^s  work  on  the  Wesf  Indies.  The  book 
governor  of  the  Leeward  Caribean  Islands  resides  at  St  *c^"* 
John,  which  is  the  great  commercial  town  of  Antigua. 
The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  ginger,  and  tobacco;  but 
the  harvests  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  average  amount ;  the  frequent  droughts  to  which  the 
island  is  exposed  have  often  destroyed  every  sort  of  vege- 
ttition.  In  the  year  1788  there  was  no  rain  for  the  space 
of  seven  months;  and  the  inhabitants  must  then  have  per- 
ished, had  they  not  been  supplied  with  provisions  from 
foreign  countries. 

Barbuda  is  about  twelve  leagues  north  of  Antigua,  Barbuda, 
and  contains  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  pasturage ;  and  the  8ettlei*s  trade  chiefly 
in  oxen,  horses  and  mules,  with  which  they  supply  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  air  is  salubrious  and  invalids 
i*esort  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Tur- 
ties  are  found  on  the  shore,  deer  and  difierent  sorts  of 
game  abound  in  the  woods. 

St  Christopher's,  one  of  the  western  islands  in  this  St.  Chrii- 
chain,  is  about  forty -two  miles  in  circumference ;  there  ^^^  ^'^  ** 
are  in  this  settlement  43,726  acres,  of  which  17,000 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  a  dark  grey  loam,  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  the 
hoe,  and  yields  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than 
any  other  land  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  the  cane,  cot- 
^^»  ginger  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the 
colonists.  St  Cristopher's,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  call- 
ed St.  Kitt's,  contains  a  population  of  28,000  souls,  and 
the  proportion  between  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  slaves 
is  as  one  to  thirteen. 

Nevis  and  Montserrat  are  two  small  islands  situated  be-  Nevis  an^ 
tween  St  Christopher's  and  Guadaloupe;  they  are  in  the  rau"  **'" 
lYossession  of  the  English,  and  are  fertile  in  cotton,  sugar 
and  tobaccp. 

Guadaloupe  consists  of  two  islands  separated  from  each  Onada. 
other   by    a  narrow   channel;  the  castmost.   or    Grande- ^**"**^* 
Tarre,  is  about  six  leagues  broad,  and  fourteen  in  length. 
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BOOK  the  other,  or  Basse-Terre»  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length  by 
xciii.  fourteen  in  breadth.  The  small  islands  Dcsiderade  on  tht 
east,  Marie-Galante  on  the  south-east,  and  the  isles  des 
Saintes  on  the  south  are  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe.  The  surface  of  all  these  islands  is  equal  to 
d34,14£  English  acres;  the  population  has  been  recently 
estimated  at  159,000  souls.  According  to  the  census  of 
1788,  the  whites  amounted  to  13,466,  the  free  people  of 
colour  to  3044,  and  the  negroes  to  85,461;  so  that  there 
were  not  at  that  time  moi*e  than  101,971  inhabitants.  The 
^  rapid  increase  of  population  must  be  in  part  attributed  to 
the  frequent  emigrations  from  St  Domingo.*  There  are 
Volcanoes.  Several  volcanic  mountains  in  Basse-Terre,  and  although 
they  are  no  longer  subject  to  explosions,  one  of  them, 
which  is  called  La  Soufriere,  still  emits  clouds  of  smoke. 
Sulphurous  pyrites,  pumice  stone  and  many  other  volcanic 
productions,  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  warm  spring  has 
been  observed  in  the  sea  near  Goave;  its  temperature  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  Father  Labat  assures  us  that  he 
has  boiled  eggs  in  if.  Basse-Terre  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
hills,  woods,  gardens  and  enclosures,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  marshy  and  sterile  land  on  the  eastern 
island.  AH  the  rocks  near  the  sea  consist  of  madrepore.t 
The  wild  lemon-tree,  the  plant  that  produces  gallianum,^ 
the  erythrina  corallodendrum  and  the  thorny  volkame- 
ria  grow  in  the  enclosures.  The  sugar-cane  reaches  to  a 
great  height,  but  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  the  coflTee  too 
is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  Martinico.  The  bees 
in  this  island  are  black,  their  honey  is  very  liquid  and 
of  a  purple  colour.  The  city  of  Basse-Terre  is 
adorned  with  many  fine  buildings,  fountains  and  public 
gardens.  The  fort  that  defends  it  commands  an  open 
road,  which  has  all  the  conveniences  of  a  safe  harbour. 
Fointe    a  Pitre,  the  metropolis  of   Grando-Terre  is  un- 
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f  Calophyllum  pataba. 
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henlthy  by  reason  of  the  marshes  in  its  neighbourhood;  book 
its  spacious  port  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  An-  ^^ui* 
tilles.  Desirade  is  famed  for  its  cotton ;  coffee  and  sugar  ""^"^ 
are  cultivated  on  the  hills  of  Marie- Galante.  Dominica  Dominies^ 
sitiiated  l>etween  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico^  was  so  called 
by  Columbus^  from  its  being  discovered  on  a  Sunday.  The 
Talue  of  this  island  must  not  be  judged  of  merely  from  its 
]^rodiictioiis ;  its  situation  enabled  tlie  English  to  intercept 
til  time  of  war  the  communications  between  France  and 
ber  colonies.  The  soills  very  light,  and  well  adapted  for 
tbe  growth  of  coffee ;  the  hills,  from  which  sevend  rivers 
descend,  are  covered  with  the  finest  wood  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  several  valuable  sulphur  mines  have  been  discover- 
ed by  the  colonists.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  au- 
thors, scorpions  and  serpents  of  a  great  size  are  often  seen  on 
tiie  idand ;  but  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  writers  tell  nst 
on>  the  other  hand,  that  these  animals,  if  they  really  existi 
are  very  rare,  and  that  many  of  the  colonists  have  never 
#bservcKl  them.  Dominica  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  government  on  account  of  its  importance.  The 
staple  commodities  are  maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco. 
Before  the  war  of  1756,  Martinico  was  considered  theMartioico* 
princiiml  island  possessed  by  tiie  French  in  the  Antilles; 
its  store-houses  were  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  Eu- 
rope, a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  traded  to  its  ports,  its  com-* 
mtrce  extended  to  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Altliougk 
Martinico  is  still  an  important  island,  it  has  not  recoveii^ 
its  former  grandeur.  The  extent  of  surface  in  this  settle- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  about  £1£«142  acres,  it  is  full 
of  steep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks.  Pitou  de  Corbet,  Mouotaijif 
9ae  of  the  highest,  is  about  812  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.*  The  shape  of  this  calcareous  mountain  re- 
sembles a  cone,  and  it  is  on  that  account,  as  may  be  rea- 
dily believed,  very  difficult  of  access.  The  palm  trees 
with  which  it  is  covered  became  more  lofty  and  abundant 

*  Isarti  Voyage, 
VOL.  V.  38 
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BOOK    near  the  summit.    Martinico  is  better  sullied  with 
^^<ii-   ter,  and  less  exposed  to  hurricanes  than  Gnadoloiipe ;  tin 

"     ~     productions  of  both  islands  are  neariy  tiie  same.    Its  p^- 

op  ^^^°' puii^^Qn  yf^  estimated  at  110,000  souls^  but  it  i^vpeaif 

from  the  census  of  1815^  that  it  anomited  only  to  95,413 

inhabitants^  viz.  9£06  colonists  of  European  orig^^  d69l 

mulattoesy  and  77 fill  slaves.    There  are  several  bays  tak 

T«wns.  harbours  in  Martinico,  and  Port  Royal  is  built  on  ose  «C 
them.  This  harbour,  although  not  so  large  as  that  «C 
Pointe  k  Pitre  in  Gruadaloupe,  is  spacious^  and  pnoaMOW 
many  advantages.  St  Peter's  town  is  the  most  conuMr- 
cial  city  in  the  Less  Antilles,  and  M .  Isert  informs  ns  that 

St.  Lucia.  \  it  contains  2080  houses  and  30,000  inhabitants.  The  ialaiid 
of  St  Lucia,  now  belonging  to  England,  was  long  a  salgect 
of  contention  between  that  country  and  France.  Tlie  Mil 
18  fertile,  many  of  the  eastern  mountains  still  retain  te 
marks  of  former  volcanoes.  The  climate  is  very 
and  unhealthy;  it  has  been  said  that  negroes  have 
destroyed  by  the  venomous  serpents  in  the  woods  and 
marshes ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  denies  the  troth  <^  this 
assertion.  The  island  has  been  devastated  by  war  ;  Hi 
cultivation,  though  in  a  very  flourishing  states  might  be  atifl 
much  improved.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  in  1810^ 
was  less  than  j644,000,  its  imports  in  the  same  year  amoont- 
ed  to  £193,000,  and  the  population  was  equal  to  SO^OOO 
souls.  Carenage,  so  called  from  tiiree  careening  places 
the  west  coast,  one  for  large  ships,  and  two  for  small 
sels,  is  the  best  sea-port  in  St  Lucia.  Thirty  saU  (tf  the 
line,  though  not  moored,  may  be  there  sheltered  from  hnr* 
ricanes.  Two  vessels  abreast  cannot  sail  into  it  from  flie 
narrowness  of  the  entrance,  but  the  harbour  may  be  clearei 
out  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  place  is  unhealthy  and  fhin- 
ly  inhabited  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  of  iti 
situation. 

St.  vsn-         St  Yincenfs  an  island  to  the  south  of  St  Lucia»  is  re- 

cent's.  markable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar  and  indigo.    The  bread  tree  brought  orignally  from 
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Otabdie»  htm  succeeded  beyond  tbe  expectation  of  the  co-    book 
lonists.    A  lofty  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  centre  of  ^^^i* 
•iMs  island;  daring  the  earthquake^  which  took  place  on 
"flie  Mth  of  April,  I8IS9  thore  was  an  eruption  from  La 
SottM^N)  Ao  nost  northerly  mountain  in  this  chain.    The 
eikaMm  coast  is  peopled  hy  the  Black  Caribeest  a  mixed  Black  Ca* 
race^of  Zambos  descended  from  the  Charibeans  and  tte"^^** 
fiigitt4«  negroes  of  Barbadoes  and  other  islands.*    Tbe 
pb^Ttttioii  of  the  English  settlement  may  amount  to  2d»000 
inbeMtfinta^  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of 
slavtM^.    Kingston,  the  chtef  town  in  St  Vincent's,  is  the 
resi^nce  of  the  gorernqr,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
seVeml  ^mall  islaqds.    The  Grenadines  are  contignous,  and  Orena* 
«idtod  to  each  otiwr  by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  rociLS,  whidi^^** 
appear  to  be  formed  by  marine  insects ;   ^  they  resemble 
in  every  respeet,**  says  a  learned  naturalist,  **  the  coral 
rocks  in  the  South  Sea^^f    Cariacou  and  Ide  Ronde  are 
the  principal  islands  in  this  group. 

Thd  former  is  fruitful,  well  cultirated,  and  equal  ia 
eort^urt  to  6918  acres.  It  has  produced  in  some  years  a 
million  of  pounds  of  cotton,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes^ 
and  plantations  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  negroes. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  in 
Isle  Rbnde,  wfakh  are  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the 
eulttVatlon  of  cotton.  The  English  island  of  Grenada  is 
Mtuated  near  the  Grenadines;  its  population  amounts  to 
51,2f2  souls;  there  were,  in  the  year  1815,  29,381  slater 
Ibut  at  pre^nt  they  are  less  numerous.:|:  A  lake,  on  Hbt 
suniihit  of  a  central  mountain  is  flie  source  of  many  rivers 
that  adorn  and  fertilize  the  land.  Hurricanes  are  littte 
known  in  Grenada ;  some  of  its  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bours might  be  eaAly  fortified  and  rendered  a  secure 
station  for  ships.  The  chain  of  the  Antilles  terminates  at 
this  island;   Barbadoes,  Tobajgo,  and   Trinidad,  form  a 

*  Goldsmith's  Geographical  Grammar. 
t  Le blond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles. 
%  Parliamentary  Reports,  1815. 
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BOOK  distinct  group.  Barbadoes  is  the  eastiDOst  islaiid  in  Urn 
xciii.  West  Indies ;  when  the  English  landed  there  for  the  fifit 
time,  in  1605,  it  was  uninhabited  and  covered  with  forestSi 
'  They  observed  no  herb  or  root  that  could  be  used  fiir  tki 
food  of  man ;  and  the  woods  were  so  thick  that  the  c^qniirtu 
had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  a  quantity  of  land,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  might  be  sufficient  for  their  subsisteiice.  Bvcty 
obstacle  was  at  last  surmounted ;  and  the  first  inhabitant 

* 

discovered  that  the  soil  was  favourable  for  the  growth  oC 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  that  tobacco,  which  began  Uma  t» 
be  used  in  England,  might  be  advaBtageously  cuItiTfttod. 
Colonists  flocked  thither  in  so  great  numbers,  that,  abont 
forty  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the  population  aOMMiat- 
ed  to  fifty  thousand  whites  and  a  hundred  thoosand  n^gro 
and  Indian  slaves ;  but  this  flourishing  condition  lasted  only 
for  half  a  century.  The  present  population,  though  mndi 
reduced,  is  still  sufficiently  numerous  for  an  island  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants  have  been  lately  calculated  at  ninety  thoanand} 
three-fourths  of  them  are  made  up  of  slaves.  The  gover- 
nor resides  at  Bridgetown,  the  chief  city  in  Barbadoes  ;  the 
harbour  of  this  place  is  nearer  the  ancient  continent  than 
any  other  in  the  Antilles. 
l^obago.  Tobago  is  about  eight  leagues  north  north-east  firos 
Trinidad.  The  formation  of  both  these  islands  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Antilles,  and  mineralogists  suppose  tiiat 
they  are  a  continuation  of  the  mountainous  chain  of  Cumana, 
on  the  South  American  continent.'*^  The  hills  on  these  tve 
islands  are  chiefly  composed  of  schistus;  no  granite  rocks 
have  ever  been  observed  on  them.  The  position  of  Toba- 
go, on  the  strait  which  separates  the  Antilles  from  Americay 
renders  it  important  in  time  of  wan  Sugar  and  cotton 
might  be  raised  in  great  quantities  on  its  rich  and  still  vir^ 
gin  soil,  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  on  the  isl- 
and ;  its  figs  and  goyaves  are  considered  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies.     Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  gum-copal,  and  five  diSer- 

*  Dauzion  Lavayssc,  Voyage  i  la  Trinidad. 
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ent  sorts  of  pepper  are  some  of  its  prodnctions.  There  is  book 
one  of  its  commodious  bays  or  inlets  on  the  oast,  and  ano-  ^ciii. 
ther  on  the  west  coast.  In  which  ships  may  be  sheltered  ' 

from  every  wind.  The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  amounted  to  18,000  individuals,  of  whom  159426 
were  negroes.  Trinidad  is  situated  between  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
the  continent  of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  °'  '^'^^''y- 
by  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  two  straits ;  the  one  between  the 
Oronoco  and  Trinidad  is  called  the  Serpents's  Mouth ;  the 
other  between  Trinidad  and  Cape  Paria  in  Cumana  still 
retains  the  name  of  Dragon's  Mouth  given  it  by  Columbus. 
This  island  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  east  to  weet, 
and  nearly  fifty  from  north  to  south.  It  was  at  one  period 
thought  very  unhealthy ;  Raynal  was  the  first  who  refut- 
ed that  error.  The  mountains  of  Trinidad  are  not  so 
lofty  as  some  of  the  cloud-capt  heights  on  the  Antilles ;  it 
has  been  already  observed  that  their  geological  construc- 
tion ie  diflerent;  it  may  be  added  that  their  direction^ 
and  various  other  circumstances,  indicate  that  they  were 
separated  from  those  which  extend  along  the  shore  of 
Cumana  at  that  unknown  period,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Guarapiche,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  Oronoco 
opened  for  themselves  a  passage  into  the  ocean  through 
the  channel  of  Dragon's  Mouth.  Different  species  of  palms, 
and  particularly  the  cocoa,  grow  on  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Trinidad.  The  island  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
good  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  maize, 
cotton  and  cedar  wood.  The  most  remarkable  phenome-  Bitumi- 
non  in  Trinidad  is  a  bituminous  lake,  situated  on  the  west-  °<>">  ^^«* 
em  coast,  near  the  village  of  La  Brea.  It  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Small  islands  covered  with 
plants  and  shrubs  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  lake ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  and  its  verdant  isles 
often  disappear.  The  bituminous  matter  is  hard  near  the 
surface,  and  less  consistent  at  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  petro- 
leum is  found  in  some  of  the  cavities.    The  pitchy  sub- 
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BOOK    stance  of  tlic  lake  is  melted  with  tallow,  and  used  at  Tvi- 

xciii.  nidad  for  naval  purposes.    The  court  of  Madrid  permlttod 

"""^""^  the  inhabitants  of  different  European  nations  to  settle  on 

this  island,  and  a  great  many  French  colonists  migrated 

thither  from  Grenada;   but  the  English  obtained  latterly 

possession  of  this  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 

year  1801.    Trinidad  is  important  on  account  of  its  ferti* 

lity,  its  extent  and  its  position,  which  commands  the  Oro* 

noco  and  the  straits  of  Dragon's  Mouth. 

Towns  and     St  Joseph  d'  Oruua,  the  nominal  capital,  is  not  mucli 

HazbouiB.  igfgQp  ^1^^,^  ^  village,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  hundnd 

neatly  built  houses*  Puerto  d'Espagna  is  situated  at  bo 
great  distance  from  St.  Joseph,  its  harbour  and  roads  are 
much  frequented  by  ships* 

Chagacamus,  the  greatest  seaport  in  Uiis  idand,  ootttaias 
28,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  aise 
and  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Trinidad,  that  it  ndgkt 
produce,  if  properly  cultivated,  more  sogar  than  the  whok 
of  the  Leeward  Idands.  It  possesses  also,  in  common  with 
Tobago,  the  gi*eat  advanti^e  of  being  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  hurricanes,  so  that  ships  may  anchor  there  with- 
out being  exposed  to  those  dreadful  storms  by  which  they 
have  been  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  harbours  of  more 

Dutch  northern  islands."^  As  we  have  already  given  an  aceoont 
of  St  Margaret's  as  a  dependency  of  Caraccas,  there  only 
remains  for  us  to  notice  three  islands  on  the  coast  of  Sontii 
America,  which  belong  at  present  to  the  Dutch.     The 

Curacoa.  iQogt  considerable  of  these  is  Curacoa,  an  bland  covered 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil,  about  twelve  leagues  in  lengthy 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  land  is  arid  and  ^erile; 
ftere  is  only  one  well  on  the  island,  and  the  water  from  it 
is  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  Dutch  have  planted  tobacco 
and  sugar  on  this  light  and  rocky  soil.  Several  sak  marshes 
yield  a  considerable  revenue ;  but  the  wealth  of  the  island 
depends  chieJBy  on  its  contraband  trade.     Williamstadt^ 

*  Edward  Young^s  West  India  Common  j^Iace  Book. 
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4ke  capital  is  olie  of  the  neatest  cities  in  tlie  West  Indies;  book 
the  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  the  private  houses  ^^^^^ 
are  commodious ;  and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  " 

of  those  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Curacoa,  though 
narrow  at  its  entrance,  is  every  where  else  spacious  and 
protected  by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam*  The  population  of 
this  settlement  consisted  in  the  year  1815,  of  2781  whites, 
4QB3  free  people  of  colour  and  6026  slaves ;  thus,  the  to- 
tal number  of  inhabitants  amounted  at  that  time  to  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty.  The  colonists  at  Bo- 
aatr  and  Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  rearing  cattle. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  been  Wealth  of 
described,  has  tended  to  advance  the  industry  and  extend  {es. 
the  commerce  of  Europe.    The   wealth  which  Holland, 
France  and    England  derived  from  it,  has    contributed 
more  to  the  national  prosperity  of  these  countries  than  all 
tlie  gold  and  silver  of  the  American  continent. 

The  number  of  British  colonists  in  these  settlements  has  ^^cfmm  of 

popula- 

increased  from  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  uon. 
8izty-two»  to  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty* 
five,  the  mulattoes  from  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  to  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
mrem ;  and  the  slaves  from  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-«ix,  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five.  The  great 
increase  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to 
the  numerous  emigrations  from  St  Domingo.  Twenty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  slaves  were 
imported  into  these  islands  in  the  year  1788,  and  the  num- 
ber sent  from  them  amounted  to  11,058.  During  the  year 
180S,  there  was  an  importation  of  19,960,  and  an  export 
tation  of  5232. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  twenty  thousand 
negroes  wore  annually  imported  into  the  colonies  by  Bri- 
liab  settlers. 
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BOOK        Tbe  duties  on  sugar  imported  into  Great 
xciii.   ed. 


anuNnA- 


Duties. 


£xporu. 


State  of 
the  ne- 
groes* 


In  the  year  1773,  to 

1787,  to 

1804,  to 


L.468,947 

L.954,S64 

L.M22»669 


The  value  of  the  sugar  imported  annually  into  Englmadi 
was  calculated  some  years  ago  at  L.7,06d,£65. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  puncheons  of  rum  are  distfl- 
led  on  an  average  in  the  British  islands ;  and  this  qnantilj 
is  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : 


United  States,  •        •        •        • 

English  colonies  in  North  America, 
Vessels  trading  to  the  Antilles, 
West  Indian  garrisons  and  colonists, 
Great  Britain  and  Ii*eland. 


57,000  puncheons. 
6,250 
10,000 
30,750 
36,000 


England  obtained  from  the  Antilles 
In  1793,  •         •         .        .         9,164,893  lbs.  of  cotton. 

—  1804,  .         .         .         .       20,529>878 

.All  this  wealth  has  been  bought  at  a  dear  rate;  it  ^has 
been  purchased  with  the  blood  and  degradation  of  myriads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  reduced  to  a  condition  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some 
planters  may  be  humane,  merciful  and  compassionate ;  the 
colonial  assemblies  may  have  adopted  legislative  measures 
to  restrain  tbe  cruelty  of  others ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
negroes  still  entitle  them  to  our  commiseration.  This  is 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  excessive  mortality  of  these 
beings,  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  climate,  for  their 
own  is  as  humid,  as  sultry  and  more  unwholesome.  It 
may,  too,  be  readily  believed,  that  planters  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  their  Creole  negroes ;  but  their  care 
has  been  vain,  and  the  race  has  confinualJy  decreased. 
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ShiTerjy  the  miseay  of  exile  and  every  sort  of  bodily  tor*    book 
ment  to  which  the   negroes  are   exposed,  have  shortened   ^^otti. 
their  existence*    These  Africans  have  never  increased  ac-  — — **" 
cording  to  the  common  law  of  nature;  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  several  colonies  to  supply  every  year 
the  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  fresh  im- 
portations. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  public  records  at  Martinico,  tha<^  in 
the  year  I8IO5  the  number  of  births  from  a  population  of 
77,500  slaves  did  not  exceed  1250f  or  that  Ihey  were  in  the 
rafio  of  (me  to  sixty-two.  The  negroes^  it  has  been  aflSrm- 
tdf  are  stubborn,  revengeful,  not  to  be  subdued  by  mild 
treatment,  but  to  be  driven  by  the  lash.  This  pretext  has 
been  alleged  to  justify  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.  A  few 
individuals  of  that  description  may  be  found  amongst  them, 
but  the  character  of  the  negroes  is  widely  different.  Tliey 
are  igncnrant,  but  docile,  gentle,  patient  and  submisdve. 
Cruel  men  amongst  the  colonists,  or  malefactors  banished 
from  Europe  and  raised  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  overseers, 
were  wont  to  treat  their  slaves  as  beasts  of  burden ;  nay 
more,  some  Spanish  writers  maintain  seriously  that  a  ne- 
gro and  American  Indian  have  not  a  soul,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  has  been  more 
or  less  acted  upon  in  every  European  settlement  in  Uie  West 
Indies* 

If  the  sultry  regions  in  which  the  sugar-cane  is  pro-M«ans©r 
duced  can  only  be  cultivated  by  negroes,  or  if  the  wel- th?!^nd^ 
fiire  of  these  possessions  depends  on  that  race,  it  niust^i^^J^^^^® 
be  a  desirable  object  to  add  to  the  riches  of  these  islands 
by  improving  the  condition,  and  by  increasing  flie  num- 
ber of  men  whose  labour  has  been  said  to  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  colonies.    Such  ends  might  probably  be  at- 
tained by  legislative  enactments;  the  enormities  which, 
firom  length  of  time,  have  become  habitual  to  a  great  many 
planters  might  be  checked.    When  slaves  are  assured  that 
their  lives  and  health  cannot  be  endangered  by  any  master, 
it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  acquire  property,  and  thus 
they  would  be  made  to  love  a  country,  which  has  been  so 
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BOOK    long  watered  with  their  tears.    Wtsre  naniages  held  aacnd^ 
xcni*   gQii  gQinQ  attention  bestowed  on  the  education  of  black  diB- 
*'""'"""  dreni  the  vices  to  which  the  slaves  are  addicted  might  be 
repressed.    The  transition,  from  a  state  of  bmdage  to  tbak 
of  husbandmen  could  be  rendered  easy^  safe  and  higfalj  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colonists,  by  adopting  a  prqier  system  tf 
instruction  and  by  holding  out  to  the  negroes  the  consoia* 
tions  of  Christianity. 
pear«^       ^  Order  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  wiA 
of  the       this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  InomiBK  n  Ikb 
Xt.%i°  Antilies.    For  this  purpose,  let  as  watch  OeloZ^  wfa« 
^^  the  sun,  appearing  through  a  cloudless  and  sorene  atmoa- 

^ere,  illumines  with  his  rays  the  summite  of  the  moim* 
tains^  and  gilds  the  leaves  of  the  ^antain  and  orange  troaSi 
The  plante  are  spread  over  with  gossamer  of  fine  and  tran- 
sparent silk,  or  gemmed  witii .  dew  drops  and  tiie  vivid 
lines  of  industrious  insecte  reflecting  unnumbered  tinte  finam 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  the  richly  cultivated 
vallies  is  different,  but  not  less  pleasing ;  the  whole  of  na- 
ture teems  witii  the  most  varied  productions.  It  oltea 
liappens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated  tiie  mist  above  tiie 
crystal  expanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  chattgod  by 
an  optical  illusion.  The  spectetor  obswves  sometimeo  a 
sand-bank  rising  out  of  the  deep,  w  distant  canoes  in  the 
red  clouds,  floating  in  an  aerial  sea,  while  their  shariowa 
at  the  same  time  are  accurately  delineated  bdow  them. 
This  phenomenon,  to  which  tiie  French  have  given  tko 
name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equatorial  clfmale8» 
Suropeans  may  admire  the  views  in  this  archipelago  duriog 
the  cool  temperatore  of  tiie  morning;  tile  lofty  moun- 
tains are  adonied  witii  tiiick  foliage;  the  hills,  fktim  tiieir 
summite  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  witii 
plante  of  never-fading  verdure ;  the  mills  and  sugw  works 
near  them  are  obscured  by  their  branches  or  buried  in 
their  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  vallies  is  remarkable^ 
to  fmrm  ev^n  an  imperfect  idea  of  itt  we  must  group  toge- 
ther the  palm  tree,  the  cocoa  nut  and  mountam  cabbage 
witti  Ae  tamarind,  the  orange  and  the  waving  phunes  of 


can«. 
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Am  bmboo  ctne.     On  these  pUdi»  we  mty  obser^  tiitf    b^mw 
bwahy  oleander,  all  the  rarieties  ef  the  Jerosalem  tfaolm  ^^'^^ 
and  Afrfean  roee^  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  cordhim^  bow*  " 
en  ef  jessaoHne  waA  Orenadilla  vines  and  the  silver  and 
eilky  leaves  of  the  portiandia.    Fields  of  sugar-cane,  Am 
kotses  ef  the  Ranters,  the  huts  of  the  n^roes  and  the 
distant  coast  lined  with  ships  add  to  the  beanty  ef  a  West 
Indian  landscape    At  sun-rise,  when  no  breeze  ripples  the 
anrfoce  of  the  ocean,  it  is  frequently  so  transparent  that 
one  can  perceive,  as  if  there  were  no  intervening  medium, 
the  channel  of  the  water,  and  observe  flie  shell-fish  scat- 
tered on  flie  rocks   and  the   medusiB  reposing   on   the 
sand. 

A  hurricane  is  gened^Uy  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  a  hum- 
of  the  elements,  the  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sun 
is  red  and  the  stars  at  night  seem  unusually  lai^.  Fre- 
quent changes  take  place  in  the  fliermometer,  which  rises 
sometimes  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees.*  Darkness  ex- 
tends over  the  earth ;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  light- 
ning. 

The  impending  storm  is  first  observed  on  the  sea,  foam- 
ing mountains  rise  suddenly  from  its  clear  and  motionless 
surface.  The  wind  rages  wifli  unrestrained  fury ;  its  noise 
may  be  compared  to  the  distant  fliunder.  The  rain  de- 
scends in  torrents,  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  are  borne  down 
by  tiie  mountain  stream,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks, 
and  submerge  the  plains.  Terror  and  consternation  seem 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  animated  nature ;  land  birds  are 
driven  into  tiie  ocean,  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea, 
seek  for  refiige  in  flie  woods.  The  frighted  beasts  of  the 
field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a  place  of  shelter. 
It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  opposite  winds,  or  a  roaring  ocean 
that  shakes  the  earth ;  all  the  elements  are  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seems  as  if  it 
were  destroyed,  and  nature  appears  to  hasten  to  her  ancient 
chaos.    Scenes  of  desolation  have  been  disclosed  in  these 

*  Beckford. 
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BOOK  islands  by  the  morning's  sun^— uprooted  trees,  brandiei 
xcin.  shivered  from  their  trnnksy  the  mins  of  houses  haTe  beoi 
strewed  over  the  land.  The  planter  is  sometimes  unahfe 
to  distinguish  the  place  of  his  former  possessions.  Fertik 
Tallies  may  be  changed  in  a  few  hours  into  dreary  wastes, 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals  and  tht 
fowls  of  heaven. 
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XCIII» 


Prineipal  OeographiaU  Positions  of  .Smeriea  determined 

vnth  some  accnirac^. 


Names  of  Places* 


«^ 


Long.  W, 
Lat.  N*  I      from 
LondoD. 


NORTH-WBtT  REfllOVS. 

IcjCape,     .... 
Cape  Prince  of  Walei» 

Norton  Soood»  •    .    . 

Clarke's  Isle*    ;    •    . 

Gore's  Isle,  .... 

Oonalaska  Isle,      .    . 

Isle   of   Kodiak,    Cape 
Barnabas,      .    .    . 

Cape  Hhiefainbrook,  . 

Mount  St.  Elias,    .    . 

Port  des  Francais, 

Cross  Sound,  entry,    . 

Port  de  los  Remedios, 

Port  Conclnsion,    .    . 

Isle  Langara,  N.  point. 

Cape  St.  Jamei,    .    • 

Cape  Scott, .... 

Nootka  Sound,  •    •    • 

Cape  Flattery, .    .    . 

Mount  Olympus,   .    . 

HaTre    de    Gray, 
Gray's  Port,  . 
umbia    Rirer 
trance,      .... 
pe  Foul  weatber,   • 
ape  Gregory,  .    .    . 
pe  Blanco  or  Oxford, 
rinity  Bay  or  Port 
Trinidad,  .... 
ape  Mendocin,!  .    . 


or 


eu- 


ro 29 

66  45 

64  30 
03  16 
60  17 

63  64 

57  10 
60  12 

60  22 
68  37 
68  12 

67  21 
66  16 

64  20 

61  67 
50  48 
49  36 
48  24 
47  60 


deg.  Bin.  leel 


161  42  30 
30*168  17  30 


0 
0 


169  40  0 
172  26  0 
301166  22  16 


0162  15 
30146  39 
30141  0 


136 
01136 
0134 
0133 


0 
0 


47  0  0 


46  19 
44  49 
43  23 
42  62 

41  3 

40  28 


30 
0 

0 
40 


0 


0 
6126 


30 
0 
0 
0 


26 
124  22 
123  26 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Cook,  Conn,  dea  Temps. 
Great  Russian   chart  of 

N.  W.OOMt. 

30162  47  30|Cook,  Con«de  Tempt. 
Idem.* 
Idem.f 
Idem,  Astron.  Obs. 


0  Idem. 
20  Cook. 
Idem. 


Cook. 


OQuadnu 


0|137    8    0|  Voyage  of  La  Peyroute. 

30 

23 

0 

60(131  62 

128  21 


VancouTer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Olldero,  Cook,  Quadra. 
0  Idem. 
0  Idem. 


123  63    0 


123  64  0 
0il23  66  0 

124  10  0  Idem 
124  26  0  Idem. 


123  54    0 

124  29  16 


Gray. 


Vancourer,  kc. 
Cook,  VancouTcr. 


Idem. 

Idem,  corrected,  Conn. 

I    des  Temps,  1817. 


J 


*  This  isle  aDSwers  to  the  isle  Saint  Laurent,  the  principal  of  the  isles  of 
Sindow. 

t  This  answers  to  the  isle  Saint  Mathias  of  the  Russians. 

X  Deprived  at  present  of  several  Russian  relations,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
establish  comparisons,  and  the  synooymes  which  we  wislMd  in  this  part  of  the 
tabic* 


AAA 
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Table  of  the  Principal  eeographkal  poriHons. 


( 


Names  of  Placet, 


HuD8ov't  Bat. 


Prince  of  Wales'  Fort, 
ape  ResoIdtfoD,  -  - 
'ape  Waltiogbam,  • 
^ape  Digct,  ... 
BiittoiiSle,  «  •  • 
SaUttmrj  Irie,  «  •  » 
Mansfield  Isle*  N«rtli 
PoM,-    •   .    .    • 

Geibhlajto, 

Uppernarik,    Danish 
Factorj,  -    -    -    - 

Musketo  Coret     •    * 
iGothaab,  Danish  Fao- 
j    toij, 

Cape  Farewell,     •*    • 

ISLAND. 

North  Cape      ... 


ipe  Lancaness  -  . 
Cape  Rjkieness  .  • 
Hola 

Lambhon's  Obserratorj 
Idem  ••.... 


»  47  32 

61  29    0 

62  39    0 

62  41    0 
60  35    0 

63  29    0 

62  38  30 


>■»»* 


Sources  and  AathoritieiL 


72  30    d 
H6B  ] 


94    7  15Conn.des  Tempi. 

66  10  Ofdem. 

77  48  Oldem. 

78  SO  Ofdem. 
60  20  0  Idem. 
66  47  0  Idea. 

80  38  Oldem. 


: 


{prim  Isle     .... 

Bsle  John  Mayen, 

I    South  Point  ... 

TfcRBA  Nova,  Cavada, 

Ooabec  ..... 

Halifax 

Gaspe  Bay  .... 
Lonisboarg  -    .    .    . 
St.  John's  Fort 
Cape  Race  -    . 


64  10iS4 
M  38    0 

66  44    0 


66  22    0 

63  56    0 
65  44    0 

64  6  17 
64    6  17 


80  33  15  Danish  Nant , 

62  56  30  Conn,  dat  Tempt. 

50  11    3  The  MIssioBaiy  U. 

Astren«Oba. 
42  42    OJConn.  dei  Tempi, 

meter. 


66  44    0 
71    0    0 


22  44    Ojyerdan    de    la   CNime, 

Vbjage,    Cooaais    Sm 

Temps. 
16    6    Ofdem. 
22  50    Oldem. 
10  44    Ofdem. 
21  66  15  Idem. 

4    3  Warm,  in  the  GeonapU- 

cal  Archites  of  Lkb- 

tenstein. 
19  23    0  Conn,  des  Tempt. 


10    4    0 


46  47  30 

44  44    0 

48  47  30 

45  50  40 
-    -     47  33  45 

40    0 


F 


Bode,  Annoaire 
mlqae. 


71  10    0  Conn,  del  Tenvi. 


63  36    0 

64  27  15 


Idem. 
Idem. 


59  65    Oldem. 


62  40    0 


53    3  15  Idem. 


Idem. 
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TaMe  of  the  Principal  Oeographkal  positions. 


Nftines  of  nacei. 


LauN. 


UiriTiD  States* 

Boftoo 

New  HsTen  -  •  . 
New  London,  light  • 
New  York  battery     • 

Albaoj 

Pbiladelphhi  -  •  - 
Lancaster  -  -  •  - 
Wasbii^ton  •  •  . 
Cape  f&jo  •  -  •  • 
Cape  Henlopen»  light 
Idem  .----- 
Cape  Hatteras  -  - 
Saraiinah*  light  -  - 
Fittfboarg  •  .  •  • 
Oallipolis  -  .  •  . 
Cincinnati,  Fort  Wasb- 

iiicton  -  -  -  -  - 
Confloence  of  the  Ohio 

and  Mississippi  •  • 
New  Madrid  -  •  * 
Natcfaes  •  •  •  •  « 
New  Orleans  •  •  - 
Idem  ------ 

Mizioo. 

Mezico,  Conrent  of  St. 
IngQstfn  •    -    -    - 
Qoeretaro   -    -    -    • 
Valladolld    .... 
I^olcano  of  Jomllo 
Popoca  Tepetel     •    - 


Puebla  de  los  Angelos 
Peak  of  Orizaba  -  - 
Ouanaznato  .  •  • 
Xalapa  .  •  •  .  . 
VermCmz    -    .    •    - 


LoDg.W. 

from 
London. 


42  22  11 
41  17     7 

41  21  8 
40  42    6 

42  38  38 

39  57    2 

40  2  26 
38  65  0 
38  56  46 
38  47  16 
38  46  0 

35  14  30 
32  45  0 
40  26  15 

38  49  12 

39  i  54 

37  0  20 

36  34  30 
31  33  48 
29  57  30 
29  57  45 


71 
73 

76 


0 
0 
9 


Sources  and  Autliorities* 


73  59 

73  44 

75  10 

76  19 
76  59 

74  53 

75  6 
75  12 
75  34 
80  56 
79  58 
82    7 


0  Conn.  dH  Temps. 
OIIK  J,  J.  Ferrer.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idertk* 

Idem. 
OConn.  des  Temps. 

D.  Ferrer. 
Olldem. 

15  Conn.  de9  Temps. 
12  D.  Ferrer. 
OConn.  des  Temps. 
15Ii.  Ferrer. 
0  Idem. 


15 
0 

15 
0 
0 


84  24    0 


89    2  30 

89  27  15 
91  25    0 

90  6    0 
89  58 


19  25  45 
^  36  39 
19  42  0 
19  42  0 
18  50  47 


19  0  15 
19  2  17 
121  0  15 
19  30  8 
19  11  52 


99    5 

100  10 

100  52 

99    1 

98  33 


98  2 
97  15 
100  55 
96  55 
96    9 


30 


0 
0 


Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
30|Conn.  des  Tem.  1817« 


A.  de  Humboldt,  by  Ia« 
nars,  chronometers,  te. 


15 

15  Idem 
0  Idem. 
30 


Oldem. 


Idem. 

Perpendicnlar 

bases  and  asinrathal  ob- 

senrations. 
Idem, 


0  Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


*  The  Memeirs  and  Netes  of  Don  Jos4-Joaquin  de  Ferrer  are  feund  in  tlie 
Coaaaisiance  de  Tempt  of  1817,  and  in  the  Phiiesopbieal  Traasactitiit  ef 
Philadelpbia.  toI.  VT. 
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Table  of  the  Principal  Geographical  pontiont. 


Long.  W. 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  N. 

from 
London. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

deg.miii.KC. 

dec*  mill.  tec. 

New  St.  Ander,  bar  • 

23  45  18 

97  58  S^D.  J.  J.  Ferrer;  . 

Tampico,  bar   -    -    - 

22  15  30 

97  52    0  Idem. 

Cainpeche    .    -    -    - 

10  50  14 

90  33    6  Idem. 

Alacran  West  Point  - 

22    7  50 

89  47  15|D.  Velasquez. 

Rio  Lagartos,  mouth 

21  34    0 

88  10    0< 

D.  J.  J.  Ferrer. 

Comboy  N.  Point  -    - 

21  33  30 

86  39  45  Con.  des  Temps. 

Tescuco       -    -    .    - 

19  30  40 

08  51     Oi).  Velasquez. 
99  46    0  A.  de  Humboldt. 

Acapalco     •    -    -    . 

16  50  29 

Sao  Bias      .... 

21  32  48 

105  15  33  Coon,  des  Temps. 

Cape  Sao  Lucar  (Cali- 
foraia)      .... 

22  52  28 

109  50  23  Idem. 

San  Diego    .... 

32  39  30 

117  17    Oldem. 

Guadaloupe  (iile)  -    - 

28  53    0 

118  16    Oldem. 

Slonterey     -    -    .    - 

36  35  45 

121  51    6Idem. 

Sao  Francisco  ... 

37  48  30 

122    8    Oldem. 

SanU  Fe  (fiTeir  Mexico) 

36  12    0 

104  53    0 

Idem. 

GREAT  ANTILLES. 

• 

ISLE  or  CUBA. 

The  HaTannah    (placa 

dieja) 

23    8  15 

82  22    0 

A.  de  Hnmbojdt  Galiaoo. 
Robredo.  OltiDviiii. 
Researches. 

Batabano     .    •    .    • 

22  23  19 

82  25  41  Lemaur  and  Oltmanns. 

Trinidad      .... 

21  48  20 

80  16  38 

Humboldt.  Oltmamw. 

Matanzas  (city)     .    - 

23    2    8 

81  37  21 

D.  Ferrer. 

Cape  St.  Antonio  •    • 

21  54    0 

84  57  15 

Humboldt. 

Cape  de  la  Craa    -    . 

19  47  16 

77  44  15 

Cevallos.  Oltmaoni. 

Pico  Tar(|uinio      -    . 

19  52  51 

76  50    7 

Idem.        .    '_ 

Point  Maizj      .    -    p. 

20  16  40 

74     7  53 

Idem.             ' 

Point  Guanos    ... 

23    9  27 

81  43  22 

Otlmannsv 

Idem  ...... 

23    9  27 

81  41  15 

Ferrer. 

JAMAICA. 

• 

Port  Royal  .... 

17  58    0 

76  52  30 

* 

Conn,  des  Tempi,  and 
Oltmaoos. 

Kingston      .... 

18    0    0 

76  52  15 

Oltmanns. 

Cape  Morant    .    .    - 

17     5  45 

76  15    8 

Idem. 

Cape  Portland  ... 

17     5  45 

76  58  20 

Idem,  and  Humboldt. 

St.  DoMinroo. 

Cape  Francais  (toirn) 

19  46  20 

72  18    0 

Conn,  des  Temps,    aad 

\ 

. 

Oltmanns.                     1 
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Table  of  the  principal  Oeographical  positions* 


Names  ef  Placet. 


Port-iui-Prioce  • 

Santo  Domingo . 
Mole  6t.  Nicolas 
Cayes  .  .  •  . 
Cape  Samaoa  . 
Idem  .... 
Cape  Enganoo  . 


Lat.  N. 


Cape  Raphael  .  . 
Cape  Dame  Marie . 
La  GonaiTe,  west  point 


PORTO-BICO. 


Porto-Rico  (town) 


Cape  St.  John,  N.  E. 

point  ..... 
Idem,  N.  W.  point  . 
Aguadilla,  or  city    San 

Carlos 

Casa  de  Muertos  mck 

LUCATOS    ISLES. 

Turks  Isles,  Key     or 
Sandbank)     .    .    • 

Cayques  Isles,  (Provi- 
dence Keys)  .    .    . 

Great  Inague  (N.   E. 
point] 

Crookea  Isle,  E.  point 

San  Salvador,  N.  point 

Providence,   (Isle    Nas- 
sau)       

Idem 

Isle  Abacii,  N.  E.  point 

BIRMUDAS. 

St.  George    •    .    •    . 
N.  E.  point  •    .    •    • 


18  33  42 

18  28  40 

19  49  20 

18  11  10 

19  16  26 
19  16  30 
18  34  42 

18  34  42 
18  27  20 
18  52  40 


18  29  10 


18  26  0 

18  31  18 

18  27  20 

17  60  0 


21  11  10 


21  50  46 

21  20  13 

22  39  0 

24  39  0 

25  4  33 

25  4  33 

26  29  52 


32  22  0 
32  17  4 


Long.  W. 

from 
London. 


deK*nuu.wc 

72  27  11 

69  59  37 

73  29  33 

73  50  29 
69  13  33 
69  9  0 
68  25  27 

68  58  32 

74  33  32 
73  24  33 


66  13  15 


65  43  15 
67  12  18 


67  12 
66  38 


30  Idem. 
15  Idem.* 


72  25  0 

73  12  7 
73  56  0 
75  51  15 

77  22  6 
77  26  20 
77  3  28 


64  52  53 
64  51  53 


Sourc«8  and  Autborities. 


Conn,  des   Temps,    and 

Ultmanns. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Cevallos.      Oltmanns. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem.  ».  ^. 


Humboldt,  Serra  and 
Churmra,  by  lonars, 
occoltations,  &c. 

Ferrer,  calculated  by 
Oltmanns. 

Idem. 


71  14  520ltmann8'  Researcbes, 


Researcbesof  Oltmanns, 

^. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Idem.  , 


Meodosa  Rios. 
Idem. 


BOOK 
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•  These  observation!  correct  the  chart  of  Lopes  with  a  referenct  to  the  gene- 
ral position  of  the  isle  of  Porto-Rico. 
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Table  of  the  principal  Geographical  portions. 


Names  of  Places.  ' 


Loog.  W. 
Lat.  N,  I       from 
I    London. 


deK«nuii*Mtt>    dec*iiiiii*iec» 


THE  LITTLE  ANTIL- 
LES. 

91.  TbomaSf  (the  port) 
SU  Croii,  (port)    .    . 
St.  iVlartiD  (Cop)    .     . 
6mba,  the  middle  •    . 
St.   Kustatia    lsle»  the 

road 
Aotigua,    Fort    Hamil- 

tOD, 

Ouadaloupe,  QuM-Ter- 

re 

DomiDica,  Reseaa,    . 
Martinico,  Fort-Royal« 
Idm,  St.  Pierre,  .    . 
Barbadoes,     (Manke- 

lyne*s  obserTatoryO 


18 
17 
18 
17 


20  301 

44    8| 

4  281 

39  30! 


65  3  6 
64  48  29 
63  6  27 
63  20  50 


17    4  30!  61  55    0 


15 
15 
14 
14 

13 


Idem,  Fort  Willoughby,  13 
Grenada,  Fort*Rojal,      13 


L« SWARD  ICLBf. 


17  29    0,  63    5    Oldem. 


Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Id«'m. 

Idem. 
Idem. 


59  30< 
18  23 
35  49, 
44    0 

5  15 
5  0 
5    0 


61  45  0 
61  32  15 
61  6  0 
61  12  40 

59  36  18 
59  36  33 


Sources  and  Aatborittes. 


Researcbei  of  Oltmmons. 
Idem. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Oltmanos. 


61  48    Oldem. 


11  10  13   60  27  15 
11     6    a  60  49    0 


Tobago,  N.  E.  poiot, 
Tobago,  S.  W.  poiot. 

Trinity,  (Spanish  port,)  10  38  42   61  38    0 

10  j8  42  62  12  50 


Dragon's  Month,  . 
/dem. 


Marguerite,  Cape  Maca- 

nao,     ..... 
Orchilla,  West  Cape, 

TCRRA-riRMA 
OUTANE,&C. 

Porto»Bello,     .    .    • 


26  38  42  61  53    OSolano,     mtnuscript 

eliart. 


J 


Idem. 
Idem.* 
Idem. 

A.  de  Humboldt,  doabt- 
ful. 


11     3  30,  64  27  15 
11     3  30  66  14  16 


9  33    9 


79  15  15 


Oltroanns. 
Idem. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 


*  The  positions  of  these  places  have  l)een  variously  stated  by  different  au- 
thors.— Tobago,  S.  W.  point,  latitude,  according  to  Jeffreys,  11  deg.  19.  min.; 
Arrowsroith,  10  deg.  56  min.  Longitude,  according  to  Jeffreys,  6S  deg.  58  nia. 
47  sec. ;  Arrowsmitb,  65  deg.  13  mio.  15  sec. 
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Names  of  Places. 


Carthagena  of  the  Indies, 


Turbaco,  .  . 
Mompoz,  .  . 
Hoada,  .  •  . 
Saota-Fe  de  Bogot 
Cartage,  •  •  • 
Popayao,  .  . 
Paste,  .  .  . 
Santa- Martha,  . 
Caracas,  .    •    • 


a, 


Idem,  .    .    .    • 
Camana,  .    .    • 
Cumanacoa,  •    • 
San-Tboroas,  N.  Guyana, 
San-Fernando  de    Apa- 

res,  .... 
May pn res,    .    • 
Esmeralda,  •    • 
Fort  St.  Carlos, 
Cayenne,      .    • 

PERU,  CHILI,  &c. 


Quito, 


Riobamba,    .... 

Loxa, 

Guayaquil,    •    •    •    . 

Truxillo, 

Lima, 

Callao,    (Castle   of   St. 
Phillip,)    .... 


Arica, 


Cape  Moxillones,  . 
Copiapo,  .  .  •  • 
Coquiinba,    •    •    . 


Lat.  N. 


LoDg.  W. 

from 
London. 


dtt.iiiin.Me.^eg.  ndn. 


10  26  38 


10 

9 

b 

4 

4 

2 

1 

11  19  39 
10  30  60 


18 
14 
11 
36 
44 
26 
13 


6 
11 
46 
48 
60 
17 

6 


76  30    0 


10 

10 

10 

8 

7 
6 
3 
1 
4 


30  24 
27  49 


18 
8 


11 
11 


63  12 
13  32 
11  0 
63  42 
66  16 


LATIT.  S. 

0  13   17 

1  41  46 

1  41  46 

2  II  2B 
8     6  40 

12    2  46 

12    3  30 


18  26  40 

23  6  0 
27  10  0 
29  64  40 


76  21 
74  27 
76  1 
74  14 
76  6 
76  39 
76  41 
74  8 
67     6 


66  60 
64  10 
63  68 
63  55 

68  0 
68  17 

66  0 

67  38 
52  Id 


40 

28 

36 

0 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Humboldt,  Noguera,  Ob- 
servations of  satellites, 

Humboldt,  Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Oiidem. 

30  Idem. 

0  Idem. 

30  Hesearches  of  Oltmanns. 
o|  Humboldt.     Numerous 
astronomical  observa- 
tions. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Humboldt. 
Idem, 
idem. 


26 
0 

36 
6 


0  Idem. 
20  Idem. 

0  Idem. 
24  Idem.      . 

0  Conn,  des  Temps. 


78  66  16 


79  0  16 
79  24  28 
79  66  16  Idem 
79  19  23  Idem. 
77  7  16  Idem. 


77  14  0 


70  16  6 

70  25   16 

71  6  16 
71  19  16 


Humbofdt*s  astronomical 

obfierTations. 
Idem,  Bouguer,  kc. 
Idem. 


Humboldt.  ObserTations 
of  the  passage  of  Mercu- 
ry oTer  the  sun*s  disc. 

Conn,  des  Temps,  astro- 
nomical obserrations. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.  Astronomical  ob- 
•enrationi.  ( 
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Nainei  of  PUcci. 


Valparaiso,  -    •    •    - 

Cooceptiou,  -  -  •  - 
Talcagoana,  -  •  - 
Valdifia,  -  -  -  - 
SaD-€arlo«,  iile  of 

Chiloe,  -  -  -  • 
Isle  Madre  de  Dios,  N. 

point.  *  -  -  -  - 
ICapePilares,  -  •  - 
IsJe  Juan  Fernandez,  • 
Ifde  MasafuerOy      -    - 


Isle  Albemarle,  N.  W. 
point,  -    -    -    -    • 

COASTS  or   BBASIL   AlID 
LA    PLATA. 

Para,  ----•• 

Isle  of  St.  John  the 

£vaogeUst,   -    -    • 


San-Luis  de  Maranbao, 


Idem,      -    -    -    -    - 
Ceara,     -    -    .    -    - 
Idem,      -    -    -    -    - 
Cape  Saint  Roch,  point 
Petetinga,     -    -    - 

Recif,  port  of  Pernam- 

buco,   -    -    .    -    - 

Oiinda  de  Pernambuco, 

San-Salvador   de    Babi, 

fort, 


Cape  Frio,  -    -    -    - 


Lat.  S. 


deK.rain 
33     0 


Long.  W. 

from 
London. 


raio.iee« 


36  40  10   73    5    0 


36  42  21 


39  50  30   73  26  L'^  Idem. 
41  63    0  72  56    0  Idem. 


40  45    0 
52  46    0 


33  40    0   78  58  15  Idem. 


33  45  30 


LAT.  N. 


0      2      0 


1  28    0 

1  15    0 

Lat.  8. 

2  20    Oi 


2  29 

3  30 
3  30    Oi 


0 
0 


30 


8     4    0 
8  13    0 

12  50    0 


22  54    0 


*?•. 


mm.  see. 
38  15 


73  30  12 


75  47  15 

74  54  15 


80  37  15  Idem. 


01  30    0 


40    0    0 
45  52  53 

44     2    0 


Sources  and  Autbofities. 


Coon,  des  Temps.  Astroo. 

Obser?. 
Idem,  idem* 
Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 


Idem. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Nautical  Ephemeridesof 
Coimbra,  1807.* 


Orient.  Nar.     Mean  of 
several  chronometrical 

i    observations. 
44    0    0  D.  Jose  Patriceo. 
38  48    0  Oriental  Navigator. 
38  28    0  D.  Jose  Patriceo. 


35  43    0 


35    7    0 
35    5    0 


Oriental  Navigator. 
Mean  of  tbe  wbole. 

Epbemeral  of  Coimbra. 
Idem* 


38  33    OOrienUl  Navigator. 

IVIean  of  manj  observa-j 

tions. 

42    8    OMendoea  Rios,    Astrooo- 
(     mical  tables. 


*  This  work  appears  to  contain  a  number  of  typographical  errors,  which  in- 
daced  us  not  to  cite  many  places  on  its  authority. 
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Names  of  Places. 


Cape  Frio  -  -  - 
Idem,  -  -  •  - 
Idem,      -    .    -    - 


Idem,  -  .  -  - 
Rio  Janeiro,  Castle, 
Idem,      -    -    -    - 


def.iiiin.iM.de(.  min. 
22  .^     O   41  53 


Saint  Paul,  •    .  -  • 

Idem,      -    .    •  -  - 

Idem,       -    -    -  -  - 

Bar  do8  Santos,  -  - 

I««»P«,    

Caoanea,      •    •    •    • 
Parananga,  •    •    -    • 
Guaratuba,  -    •    •    - 
Isle  St.  Catherine,  fort 
Santa  Crnz,  -    -    - 

San  Pedro,  Pert,  -    - 


Cape  Santa  Maria, 
Maldenado  Bay,  east- 
ern point,  -    -    - 
Monte-Video  Castle, 
Buenos- Ay  res,       -    - 
Idem,      -    -    .    -    • 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  N. 
point,  -    -    -    -    - 

Idem,  S.  point,     -    - 

ISLCS    RBAE  BEASIL. 

San-Paulo,  or  Penedo  of 

San-Pedro,    -    -    - 
Idem,      -    -    -    -    - 


Lat.  S. 


Long.  W. 

from 
Ix>ndoa. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


22  64  0 

23  2  0 

23  0  30 
22  54  2 
22  54  2 


23  33  14 
^  33  14 

23  33  10 

24  2  30 

24  42  0 

25  4  30 
35  31  30 
25  52  20 

27  22  20 

32  9  0 


34  37  30 

34  57  30 
34  54  48 
34  35  26 
34  36  40 

36  20  30 

36  52  20 

LAT.  N. 


Idem, 


0  65 
0  55 


0 
0 


41  36 

41  31 

42  7 

43  17 
42  47 


46  9 
46  13 
46  39 

46  2 

47  6 
47  30 

47  51 

48  8 


0  55  0 


OBrougbton,  Heywood. 
15  Kraseostem. 
15Connais.     des     Temps. 

Epbem.  of  Coimbra. 
30Captam  Hurd. 
44  Conn,  des  Temps,  1817. 
35Dorta  Mem.  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Lisboa.  Astro- 
nomical obserrations. 

0  Idem,  idem. 
30Oli?era  Barbosa,  lb. 
10  Coon,  des  Temps. 
15  Adm.  Caaipbell,  1807. 

0  Idem. 

0  Idem. 

U  Idem. 

0  Idem. 


56  45    0 
66  48  45 


29  15 
29  15    0 


28  36    0  Epb 


47  50  25LaPeyronse,Knisen8tem, 
&c.   Mean  of  the  whole. 

51  66  OJOrient.  Navig.  Obs.  iLog- 
lisb  and  Spanish,  com- 
pared. 

64    1    Ofldem. 

64  47    Oldem. 

56  10    Oldem. 

58  23  38  Kequisite  Tables. 

58  24  3o|Conn.  des  Temps. 


Spanish    Chart    of   Rio- 
Plata. 
Hard. 


OR 


.Williams. 
Oriental  NaTigator.  Mean 
of  the  whole, 
lem.  de  Coimbra. 
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Table  of  the  Principal  Geographical  positions* 


Long.  W. 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  S. 

from 

Sources  and  Authoritiet. 

LiondoD. 

dcg.imn.iec. 

dcy*  mill,  sec 

Fernando  Noronba,  the 

Pyramid,  -    -    -    - 

3  55    5 

23  35    5 

Orient.  NaTig. 

RoccaK,  (the  Rocks,)  • 

3  52  20 

33  31     0 

Idem. 

Abrolhos,  N.  point,    « 

17    }{'     0 

39  56    0 

Ephem.  of  Coimb.* 

Idem,  S.  point,      -    - 

18  24     0 

40    0    0 

Idem. 

Idem,  E,  point,      •    • 

18  11     0 

36    5    0 

Idem. 

Santa- Barbara,  islet, 

18     4     0 

39  35    0 

Idem. 

Trinidad,  S.  E.  point. 

20  31  45 

29  19    0  Flinders,  lunar  distaiiees.| 

Idem,      -    -    .    -    • 

20  31  45 

29  23    0 

Idem,  chronometer. 

Idem,  the  centre,  -    - 

20  32  30 

• 

29    9    0 

Horsburgb,  obserratioDi 
of  ten  English  vessek 

Idem,      .    -    .    -    - 

20  31     U 

28  36  44 

La  Pejronse,  lunar  dis- 
tances.! 

Santa-Maria,  d'Agosta, 

20  32    0 

29  39  52 

Ephem.  ofCoimbra-l 

Martin  Vas,      .    •    • 

20  28  30 

28  50  15 

Oriental  IVavigator.  Meaa 
▼alue. 

Idem,      .    .    -    -    - 

20  28    0 

28  41     0 

Horsburgb. 

Idem,      -    -    -    -    • 

20  jO    V 

28    9  44 ;Conn«  des  Temps.           1 

Saxemliourg,     •    -    • 

3(}  45    0   19  30    Oj 

Lindemann   of  Mnnniite- 

dam.  1670. 

Idem,(?)      ...    - 

30  45    0 

17    0    0 

Galloway,  American, 
1804.f 

, 

Columbus,  (perhaps  Saz- 

Long,  pilot  of  Columbati 

embonrg,)     •    -    - 

30  18    0 

28  20    0      1809.11 

*  Want  of  room  prohibits  us  from  giving  the  various  positions  of  these  dsn- 
gerous  reefs. 

t  The  Epbemerides  of  Coimbra  give  tbc  same  result  without  indicating  from 
what  authority. 

f  It  is  not  said  in  the  Ephemerides,  whether  this  isle,  Santa  Maria,  makei 
part  of  the  group  of  Trinidad,  as  the  latitude  seems  to  show,  or  that  of  Martin 
Vaz,  whose  name  is  not  indicated. 

t  The  existence  of  the  isle  of  Saxembourg  or  Saxemburg  has  been  doublsd. 
The  longitude  indicated  by  Lindemann  being  very  uncertain,  a  difiereoce  of 
two  degrees  is  no  objection  to  our  recognising  the  identity.  It  is  only  necessaiy 
to  verify  in  detail  the  observation  of  Captain  Galloway.  Captain  Flinders  hsd 
rn  vain  sought  for  it  from  28  degrees  to  22,  and  even  farther,  but  inclining  hit 
course  to  E.  &  E.  The  same  year,  the'  American  Captain  Galloway  was  sf- 
sured  he  saw  it  under  the  old  latitude  but  much  farther  east. 

II  The  pilot  Long,  sent  from  the  Cape  to  Rio  Plata  observed  an  isle  wbiek 
he  believed  te  be  Saxembourg,  but  which  is  11  deg.  40  min.  more  westerly 
than  the  isle  seen  by  Galloway.    This  isle  was  fisur  marine  leagues  long,  and 
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. 

Long.  W, 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  S. 

from 

Sources  and  Authorities, 

London. 

t 

dfg.min.iec«|  dcgjniD.Ke. 

MAOILLAVIC    COONTR1E8, 

OB  TCEBA   DEL  rU EGO) 

PATAGONIA)  kc. 

• 

PortValdes,     .    .    . 

42  30    0 

63  40  15 

Malespina  and  other  Spa- 

nish  oflkers. 

Santa-Elena, .     .     44  32    0 

65  29  30lldeni. 

.  Malespina,     .    . 

45  11  15 

66  40    Oldem. 

Cape  Blanco,     .    •    . 

47  16    0 

65  59  15;Idem. 

Port  Desire,      •    .     , 

47  45    0  66    3  15;Idem. 

St.  Julian,      .    . 

49    8    0  67  43  15ildem. 

-^—  Santa-Cruz,   . 

50  17  So 

68  31  15 

Idem. 

Rio  Gallegos,    .    • 

, 

51  40    6 

69    5    0 

Idem. 

Cape  Virgin,     .    . 

52  21     0 

68     7  25 

Idem. 

Cape  l^-Espiritu, 
New  nar*t  Isle,   • 

52  41     0 

68  25  15 

Idem. 

54  48  55 

63  59  15 

Idem. 

Cape  Success,    •    . 

55    1     0 

65  17  15 

Idem. 

Cape  Horn,  .    .    . 

55  58  30 

67  21  15 

Idem. 

Isles  Diego,  Ramires, 

56  27  30 

67  21  15 

Idem. 

rALKLAND,    OR    UALOUIN 

\ 

ISLES. 

Port  Rgmoot,   .    .    . 

51  24    0 

59  52  15 

Oriental  Naflgator. 

Port  Soledad,    .     .    • 

51  32  30 

58     7  15 

Idem. 

Isle   of  Georgia,  N. 

^ape,    •     •     •     •     • 

54    4  45 

38  15    0 

Cook. 

Sandwich  Land  or  South- 

» 

1 

ern  Thule,    .    .    • 

59  34    0 

27  45    G 

ijldem. 

two  and  a  half  broad  ;  it  was  Hat,  but  oi^  the  east  there  was  a  peak  about  se- 
rentj  feet  high. 

The  route  of  Flinders  did  not  pass  either  the  isle  of  Columbus  nor  that  seen 
by  Galloway ;  if  the  observation  of  the  last  is  not  confirmed,  the  isle  of  Colum- 
bus would  be  the  true  Saxeroburg,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difference  of 
longitude.    But  we  think  that  the  two  isles  exist  simultaneously. 
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